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THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


REVIEW. 


ArTIcLeE I. 


1. Hecet’s Vorlesungen iiber die Aisthetik. Herausyegeben 
von Dr. H. G. Hotho. 3 Binde. (Hegel’s Lectures on 
Aisthetics. Edited by Dr. Hotho. 3 vols. Berlin, 1835.) 

2. SoteEer’s Vorlesungen iiber die Aisthetik. Herausgegeben 
von K, W. L. Heyse. (Solger’s Lectures on Aésthetics. 
Edited by Heyse. Leipsig, 1829.) 

3. Jean Pauu. Vorschule der Afsthetik. (Jean Paul’s In- 
troduction to Aisthetics. 3 vols. Leipsig, 1826.) 

4, QUATREMERE DE Quincey. Essai sur PIdéal dans ses 
applications pratiques aux arts du Dessein. Paris, 1837. 

5. De Quincey. Essay on the Nature, the End, and the 
Means of Imitation in the Fine Arts. Translated by 
J. C. Kent. London, 1827. 


Ir is a mistake to assert, as is so often heedlessly done, that 
the English have no system of Aisthetics—no genuine phi- 
losophy of art—a serious mistake, implying reflections on 
our “commercial character” which amount to insult. We 
have a system; a definite, tangible, perfectly practical one ; 
and it lies written in the weighty volumes of Smith’s ‘Wealth 
of Nations,’ Macculloch’s ‘ Commercial Dictionary,’ and De 
Morgan ‘ On the Differential Calculus.’ Art may not with us 
be a “revelation of the Infinite,” but it is a very positive 
branch of ¢rade, and subject to all the fluctuations of market 
and fashion, in common with every other produce of refined 
civilization. Our age is a practical—our country a com- 
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2 Hegel’s Aisthetics. 


mercial one. A book is not usually published to give utter- 
ance to some mighty and carefully elaborated truth, but “in 
consequence of the demand.” Great authors are no longer 
looked upon as priests of the social life, speaking from the 
foot of their respective altars the winged words of a divine 
mission, but as “ popular and admired writers,” whose names 
ensure a ready demand from circulating libraries and book- 
clubs. No poetic mania—no pavia Sevvy (such as Aristophanes 
attributes to Aischylus, unable otherwise to account for his 
golden verses), is now, except in obscurest corners, supposed 
necessary for the production of immortal works—but a refined 
calculation and comprehensive survey of the “state of the mar- 
ket.” The callida junctura (skilful arrangement) which Horace 
recommends has taken the place of the real art—calida junc- 
tura, or impassioned conjunction. How far this commercial 
theory may be true we know not; at the same time we are 
happy in the knowledge that such is not the universal belief, 
that other nations regard Art as something far transcending 
any commerce yet invented, and that many even here in 
Britain share the same opinion ; to these then we address our- 
selves in the hope of calling their attention to the zsthetical 
systems of German philosophers, and so let an examination 
and comparison of them with their own take place, which 
~ may not be fruitless in disseminating truer notions amongst 
our artists. 

To those who regard Art as something higher than works 
“ done to order,” and as requiring for its production higher 
endowments than persevering industry and cunning imitation 
of rules and examples, and to those artists who study the 
works of their predecessors, not to steal materials with which 
to build up their own mosaic rickety productions, but to 
catch some reflection of the light which shone in them, and 
with it learn to read the deeper mysteries and meanings of 
nature, to sit under the sun of genius and watch with reverent 
eyes the direction of its beams, piercing with them into un- 
explored, undreamt of regions, and then returniag to utter the 
glad tidings to the world—in a word, to the Artist, as opposed 
to the Artisan, the present state of criticism in England must 
needs be an unsatisfactory object of contemplation. The poet 
whose life has been distilled into his work, who in obeying 
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the ever-moving impulse from within, has laboriously chosen, 
arranged and fused his materials, so that a coherent whole 
arises from the smouldering ashes of his sufferings, finds in 
criticism no sympathizing, reverent and affectionate sister, 
who will assiduously fetch out the latent meaning, and irra- 
diate, with her understanding, those more dim and intense 
feelings of his imagination which may have found expression 
in unusual forms. Of what avail are years of toil? why waste 
time upon your art when it will not be recognised, and when 
a few “quotable passages” and showy descriptions will be 
sure to “tell” better? This is what the artist may be tempted 
in his despair to ask himself. There are some critics indeed 
who put forth deep and comprehensive views, evincing a per- 
fect appreciation and knowledge of the aim and means of art, 
but they might easily be numbered ; for indeed what Githe 
calls “Sinn fiir ein zsthetisches Ganzes,” is given but to 
few. 

But let us turn our eyes to France or Germany, and see 
what a different state of things presents itself. We cannot 
take up the merest three-halfpenny journal without being 
struck with the different spirit animating it: whatever may 
be the extent of the critic’s vision, he looks out from a 
higher point of view, and speaks from ascertained principles. 
Such being the facts of the case, let us show how imperative 
it is in us to seek an outlet from our own “ cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined” sphere, into the great world of esthetics. An un- 
mistakeable tendency towards it is to be read in various 
quarters. Men are oppressed with a sense of the insuffi- 
ciency of their own views, and in struggling to overleap the 
barriers but too often fall exhausted on the ground, with no 
other result. Yet this struggle, however impotent in their 
own persons, calls attention to the fact, and awakens the 
clear eye of penetration which may see the outlet. This also 
has in some measure been done. The immense influx of 
German literature has brought with it an importation of its 
zesthetics*—unfortunately only in fragments and imperfect 





* To say nothing of the Quarterly and Monthly Journals, the essays in which, 
from time to time, betray their German origin—the 7imes has quoted Hegel. The 
Spectator has had articles on 4sthetical Economy—and in the Atlas for the 20th 
March, the question is asked, “ Why is there no Professor of Aisthetics at Oxford?” 
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insights—nowhere as a complete system ; and the great diffu- 
sion of the works of the two Schlegels, already translated, 
is an evidence that the subject itself is not uncongenial. 
But to attain some more complete insight into Art, to pro- 
duce something higher than acute fragmentary criticism, 
we must go back to Germany and obtain some idea of it as 
a science. It is to facilitate this purpose that we propose 
introducing to our readers the works we have placed at the 
head of this article. 

The definite meaning of the word ‘ zsthetics’ it may not be 
superfluous to explain. The mere word is vague and poor 
enough; it was invented by Baumgarten many years ago to 
express “ the doctrine of emotions” (ab aic@avopa), because 
Art addresses the feelings rather than the intellect. But this, 
as all abstract terms, requires elucidation; and this elucida- 
tion can only be completely gained by a study of the thing, 
to which after a few remarks we shall address ourselves. 

Esthetics then is the philosophy of Art. It is not criti- 
cism, neither is it technical knowledge, but the theory of 
the inner life and essence of Art. It is not purely empirical, 
like criticism, which is the knowledge of peculiar facts or 
laws, derived from observation of works; but the theory 
of Art generally—the development of the fundamental Idea 
through its particular forms and manifestations, thus dedu- 
cing all secondary laws, all critical canons, from the one 
primary law. Such is zsthetics as a science—the d-priori 
theory of Art—the absolute statement of the conditions, 
means and end of Art, rigorously deduced from philoso- 
phical principles. Criticism of course, if it would be philo- 
sophical, must grow out of an zsthetical foundation, as the 
practical and applied form of its philosophy, and so in com- 
mon conversation or writing, zsthetics and criticism are often 
confounded. Nor is there much harm in this, if the empirical 
and philosophical natures of the two be always distinguished. 
When an incident; character, or sentiment, is said to be not 
zesthetical, it is meant that such is a violation of the feeling 
which it is the end of Art to produce. Prosaic passages are 
therefore nonzsthetical, as also are contradictions of known 
laws of pleasurable emotion. Criticism is to esthetics what 
the practice of medicine is to physiology—the application to 
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particular cases of the fundamental knowledge of the consti- 
tution and organization of man, aided by a mass of particular 
observations. Esthetics is the physiology of Art, and as all 
Art has a philosophical foundation, so it necessarily demands 
a philosophical elucidation. The necessity for a philosophical 
JSundus, not only to criticism, but to all forms of speculation, 
cannot, one would think, for an instant be doubted, and cer- 
tainly not by those imbued with German literature, where 
the existence of such a stratum lying underneath the whole 
of practical thought is the one thing prominent and di- 
stinctive. 

But the deplorable condition in which criticism is tossing 
restlessly about on the great ocean of uncertainty, on all 
points deeper than mere technic, may be best ascertained 
by a consideration of the want of definiteness, the want of 
unanimity on the first question of all—on the question which 
must be clearly comprehended and solved before one single 
step can be taken, containing as it does the germ of all Art— 
we mean the oft-mooted question—What is poetry? Have 
there not been innumerable essays, disquisitions, discussions, 
definitions and prefaces on this subject, and are we nearer 
the mark? Alas,no! The only cheering sign in the whole 
matter is the restlessness, which, not satisfied with these 
vague generalities, ever prompts men to fresh attempts. This 
is an old question, and one which, from its very simplicity 
and our familiarity with its subject, is not easily analysed. 
Hence the vagueness and inapplicability of all defini- 
tions. Men do not look steadily and patiently at the thing, 
but follow its shifting lights, dancing now here, now there, 
and give us but a sense of their own uneasiness for result. 
Thus when Schlegel calls it “the mirror of ideas eternally 
true,” he is not only wrong (as we shall see), but extremely 
vague—what application can be made of such a definition ? 
Schiller does not advance the matter by calling it “ the repre- 
sentation of the supersensuous.” Aristotle’s celebrated dic- 
tum of poetry being an “ imitative art,” does not distinguish 
it from the other arts, and is moreover false. To say poetry 
is an imitative art is saying nothing if true, but it is not 
true. An image is defined by Quatremére de Quincey to be 
“morally speaking the same as its model, though physically 
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it is some other,” and imitation is “to produce the resem- 
blance of a thing, but in some other thing which becomes 
the image of it*.” This is the best possible explanation for 
Aristotle, and yet it does not render his definition correct. 
Poetry is substitutive and suggestive, not imitative; words, 
not images, are employed; nor let it be supposed, as it too 
generally is, that words raise the images in our minds—they 
seldom, if ever, raise an image of the thing, often no images at 
all, as some of the finest passages will evidencet. Compare 
Aischylus, Milton, or Shakspeare on this point. “It is one 
“thing to make an idea clear, and another to make it affect- 
“ ing to the imagination.” What images does Milton’s de- 
scription of Death call up ? 
** The other shape, 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint or limb ; 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either ; black he stood as night ; 

Fierce as ten furies—terrible as hell.” 


If poetry is an imitative art—imitative of what? of external 
reality ? images of what? of things seen or felt? Of what is 
the above passage imitative? “Whoever attentively consi- 
“ders the best passages of poetry will find that it does not in 
“ general produce its end by raising the images of things, but 
“ by exciting a passion similar to that which real objects will 
“ excite by other means§.” This is profoundly true, and goes 
to the root of the matter. Even in description, when imita- 
tion would naturally be more close, the poet does not present 
images of the thing described. “ Descriptive poetry consists, 
“no doubt, in description, but in description of things as they 
“ appear’, not as they are ; and it paints them, not in their bare 
“natural lineaments, but arrayed in the colours and seen 
“through the medium of the imagination set in action by the 
“feelings. Ifa poet is to describe a lion, he will not set about 





* On Imitation in the Fine Arts. 

t+ Hegel’s theory of language quite settles this point. We will only select one 
position. The name, according to him, has the same value as the representation, 
and it supplies its place in memory. Pronounce the name of a lion, and there is no 
need of the image of a lion, the name being the intellectual existence of the thing. 

t Burke, ‘On the Sublime and Beautiful.’ A book undeservedly neglected. If 
some of his theories be false, there are, nevertheless, admirable remarks scattered 
through it. 
§ Vide Burke, ‘On the Sublime,’ Part II. Sec. 3, 4,5; and Part V. Sec. 5, 6, 7. 
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“it as a naturalist would, intent on stating the truth, but by 
“suggesting the most striking likenesses and contrasts which 
“ might occur to a mind contemplating the lion in the state of 
“ awe, wonder, or terror, which the spectacle naturally ex- 
“cites*.” The error we are uprooting is deeply seated and 
far-spread ; its traces are constantly visible in criticism ; and it 
was so firmly believed in by Dr. Darwin, that he made it the 
groundwork of his poetry. A signal instance of his misap- 
prehension occurs in the ‘ Botanic Garden,’ where he thus 
criticises Pope: “Mr. Pope has written a bad verse in the 
“Windsor Forest, 
«And Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d.’ 


“The word ‘renown’d’ does not present the idea of a visible 
*‘ object to the mind, and thence is prosaic. But change the 
“ line thus, 

‘And Kennet swift, where silver graylings play,’ 


“it becomes poetry, because the scenery is then brought before 
“the eye.” If this were once admitted it would sweep away 
the finest poetry, and substitute an animated catalogue of 
things. This error is, as indeed is all error, an incomplete 
truth. It is true in part, and only false when applied to the 
whole. An image that is addressed to the eye should of 
course be clear and defined, or it is useless. Images in poetry 
are used to intensify, or render intelligible that which would 
otherwise not be so clear, and therefore a visual object may 
be brought to illustrate one that is not visual—but when thus 
selected it should be correct. So far Darwin’s theory is ad- 
missible ; but he makes the grand mistake of supposing that 
all images in poetry must be addressed to the eye ; forgetting 
that the other senses, physical and moral (so to speak), are 
also addressed. Poetry then is not an imitative art, in any 
sense which may be legitimately given to imitation ; nor can 
we think, with the Marquis de Santillana, that it is an inven- 
tion of “ useful things,” which, being enveloped in a beautiful 
veil, are arranged, exposed and concealed according to a 
certain calculation, measurement and weight. “ E que es la 
* poesia, que en nuestra vulgar llamamos gaya sciencia, sino un 
* fingimento de cosas utiles, é veladas con una hermosa cobertura, 


* Monthly Repository, vol. vii. p. 63. 
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“ compuestas, distinguidas, escondidas por cierto cuento, peso é 
“ medida?” Our English critics talk elaborately about its being 
derived from 7rovéw, and meaning creation—whereupon many 
rhetorical flourishes, and the thing is done ! 

Done certainly, and to the complete satisfaction of the 
doer, but unhappily to the complete satisfaction of no other 
mortal, since the only possible value of a definition is, not 
the mere utterance of rhetoric, but the being able to use a 
searching, definite expression as a safety-lamp to guide us 
through the perplexed labyrinth of philosophy; and that 
no :nan can grasp any lamp hitherto proffered, arises from 
the fact of its being, like Macbeth’s dagger, a mere phantom 
“‘ proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain” of the definer— 
a delusive Will-o’-the-wisp leading the confiding traveller 
through the muddiest bogs of error. The old scientific wri- 
ters used to comfort their ignorance by saying that “ nature 
abhors a vacuum,” and so most men think poetry abhors a 
definition. We, on the contrary, think she abhors nothing, 
but eminently invites inspection; and “let us therefore,” to 
use the words of a philosophical critic, “ attempt, in the way 
“of modest inquiry, not to coerce and confine nature within 
“the bounds of an arbitrary definition, but rather to find the 
“boundaries which she herself has set, and erect a barrier 
“around them; not calling mankind to account for having 
“ misapplied the word poetry, but attempting to clear up to 
“them the conception which they already attach to it, and 
“to bring before their minds as a distinct principle that which 
“as a vague feeling has really guided them in their actual 
“ employment of the term*.” 

We think Poetry demands two separate definitions, each 
the complement to the other. 

1. Its abstract nature, i. e. Art as Art—the “ spirit which 
informs” architecture, sculpture, painting, music and poetry, 
considered in its abstract existence. 

2. Its concrete nature, i. e. poetry as an individual art, 
and as such distinguished from the others, and from all forms 
of thought whatever. These definitions we offer as 

1. Poetry is the beautiful phasis of a religious Idea. 


* Monthly Repository, vol. vii. p. 60. 
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2. Poetry is the metrical utterance of emotion. [This 
either expressive of emotion in itself, or calculated to raise 
emotion in the minds of others.] These two definitions, united 
into one general definition, may therefore stand thus :—the 
metrical utterance of emotion, having beauty for its result, 
and pervaded by a religious Idea which it thereby symbolizes. 

The wording of these definitions may be questionable, and 
they require elucidation: the first may be called the religious 
Idea incarnate in the beautiful; but any formula must needs 
be elucidated: and this we proceed to attempt—till after 
which we beg the reader to suspend his judgment. The 
second we must consider first. Poetry must be emotive, it 
must be metrical—these are its conditions. 

The domain of Art is not the intellect, but the emotions— 
not thought, but feeling ; it occupies itself with thoughts only 
as they are associated with feelings; as Bettina profoundly 
says, “art is the intuition of spirit into the senses. What 
“you feel becomes thought, and what you strive to invent be- 
“ comes sensual feeling* ;” and thus, as Coleridge and Words- 
worth have long taught, the true antithesis to poetry is not 
prose, but science. “ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
“all knowledge; the impassioned expression which is in the 
“ countenance of science.” Thoughts do and must abound in 
all good poetry, but they are there not for their own sake, but 
for the sake of a feeling ; a thought is sometimes the root, of 
which the feeling is the flower, and sometimes the flower, of 
which feeling is the root. Thought for thought’s sake is 
science—thought for feeling’s sake, and feeling for feeling’s 
sake are poetry. 

And therefore must poetry be emotive. Take as an illus- 
tration Shakspeare’s description of morning— 


** Lo! where the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


Every one recognises this as poetry ; yet change the emotive 
expression of it into a statement and it ceases to be poetry, or 
even change it into figurative prose, and by thus altering its 
emotive expression, which the “lo!” so well commences, 
the poetry is gone. Thus, “The morning now arises clothed 





* Gothe’s Correspondence with a Child, vol. ii. 
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“in his mantle of russet, and walks over the dew on the high 
“ hill lying yonder in the east”—this is ornate prose. But 
perhaps the intense figurativeness of the language obscures 
our meaning ; so take a line from ‘ Childe Harold’— 


“The moon is up—but yet it is not night!” 


These are two statements, which if put as facts in conversa- 
tion are as prosaic as the statement of the weather, or the 
time of day; yet here the speaker himself is in a state of 
emotion—he utters it in awe, in mystery, in meditation—he 
does not announce it as a fact, and his emotion communicates 
itself to us. So Shakspeare’s most religious saying, that 
there is a soul of goodness in things evil, is in i¢se/f no more 
than a philosophical opinion addressed to the understanding; 
but as such it would be thought for thought’s sake (i. e. 
science): here the emotive expression of it shows it to be for 
the sake of the feeling— 
“God Almighty ! 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


Pity that the solemn and fitting adjuration, “ God Almighty,” 
should always be omitted when the passage is quoted ! 

But although not always expressing emotion, poetry must 
always by some art excite it, and never let its necessary state- 
ments or prosaic passages be prosaic in effect. Wordsworth 
often offends in this way by descriptions which are nothing 
more than catalogues; as take the following, which is, except 
a word here and there, ten-feet prose :— 

‘Tis nothing more 
Than the rude embryo of a little dome 
Or pleasure-house, once destined to be built 
Among the birch trees of this rocky isle. 
But as it chanced Sir William having learn’d 
That from the shore a full-grown man might wade 
And make himself a freeman of the spot 
At any hour he chose, the knight forthwith 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 
Are monuments of his unfinish’d task.” 


If there were not so many hundred similar prosaic passages 
in Wordsworth, one would wonder that he could have let this 
pass ; it is certainly antagonistic to the spirit of poetry, and 
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is felt to be so, all critical canons apart. “These are the 
“ axioms of poetry,” says Solger. “ Everything must be ac- 
“tion or emotion. Hence a purely descriptive poetry is im- 
** possible, if it confine itself to its subject without action or 
* emotion ; on which point Lessing has some admirable re- 
“ marks in the ‘ Laocoon” In Homer you never see a par- 
“ ticular subject merely described, but the description is al- 
‘“‘ ways contained in some action. So the clothing of Aga- 
“ memnon, or the shield of Achilles, where the subjects re- 
“ presented appear themselves as living and in action*;” and 
the reason of this is given by Hegel when he says, “ not 
“ things and their practical existence, but pictures and ima- 
“* ginative symbols are the materials of poetry.” 

It is this emotive principle which creates all the orna- 
ments, as they are styled, such as personification, metaphor 
and trope; for nothing being announced as a fact, but every 
thing as seen through the passionate medium of the speaker’s 
soul, it necessitates a figurative impassioned language; and 
here Professor Wilson’s definition of poetry, “ man’s thoughts 
tinged by his feelings,” becomes admissible, except that it 
does not demarcate it from novels or oratory. “ Ornaments” 
may be used by imitators and verse-makers, but they are al- 
ways foreign, repulsive and cumbersome, simply because they 
are ornaments ostentatiously worn for their glitter, and not 
real associations clinging round the central feeling. But in 
the true poet, imagination acting on the feeling, or the feeling 
acting on the imagination, condenses and fuses a whole series 
of ideas into one nexus of expression ; such is personification, 
one of the most poetical of figures, but which, when not 
springing from the ground of real passion, becomes an im- 
pertinence in the imitator or scholar-poet, and warms the 
mind no more than prose. When Milton speaks of 

“The starry Galileo in his woes,” 


it is as if lightning flashed on the whole dark career of the man; 
all the scattered rays of light which have played around his 
name, his discoveries and his misfortunes are converged into 
one focus, and stand burning inextinguishably there. This is 
an instance of true passionate expression. Byron, in his 





* Solger, Zsthetik, 3*** Theil, 2*** Abschnitt. 
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celebrated stanzas on the Dying Gladiator, has given as stri- 
king an instance of the false expression—the merely recherché 
illustration suggested by thought or perception of analogies 
purely intellectual :— 


“‘ And through his side the last drops ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower.’’ 


Nothing can be more forced than the comparison of drops of 
blood to drops of rain. Note also the antithesis of /ast drops 
of blood and firs¢ drops of rain. The common epithet “snowy 
bosom ” is another example. Marino in Italy, and Gongora 
in Spain, as well as Cowley and Donne in England, only 
pushed this principle into a system, and the result was affec- 
tation or wit. It is against such ornaments, and the vicious 
Gongorism they induced, that Wordsworth’s theory was vir- 
tually directed; and although he was radically wrong in say- 
ing poetry differed in nothing from prose, yet we confess that 
such ornaments as coquettes put on the bosoms of their verses 
are but as gauds to hide the wrinkled skin on which they 
glitter; still those who, in their fury of simplicity—who, in 
their disgust at dowager-diamonds, declare that a lovely maiden 
shall not place a rose in her hair, because ornament is unne- 
cessary, commit a sad blunder, and slight the beautiful be- 
cause the deformed will ape it. Wordsworth, in consequence, 
often writes passages worthlessly prosaic. Nevertheless, al- 
though prosaic, such are not prose, simply because of their 
metrical expression ; and this leads us to the second point of 
our inquiry, viz. the essential position of verse. 

The dispute as to whether “ prose can be poetry,” is one of 
the most astounding instances of the want of clear notions on 
art which could well be selected—it even beats the discussion 
as to whether Pope was a poet. The unanimity of critics, that 
verse is nothing essential, is so great as almost to overwhelm 
our deep-rooted convictions; and did we not fancy that we 
not only see their error, but also how it became one, we should 
be tempted to give up in despair. Not only do writers per- 
petually caution their readers against supposing that they “re- 
gard verse as synonymous with poetry” (as in truth it is 
not)—of which opinion they have a religious horror—but the 
sum of the whole we take to be, in a recent critic’s contend- 
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ing that Wycherley and Congreve were poets! The cause 
of this wide-spread error is partly owing to the want of clear 
definitions, partly that verse is a thing to be learned by all, 
whereas poetry is confessedly a talent given to few, and 
partly that many passages of prose are poetical. Poetical they 
may be, but not poetry—partaking of the imaginative spirit, 
but not of the musical body-—a distinction always overlooked. 
It were as wise to talk of painting without colour as poetry 
without verse. Design is the groundwork—expresses the 
idea; but design alone is not painting: so thoughts or emo- 
tions uttered in prose are not poetry, but the mere cartoons 
of poetry. It is on all hands admitted that poetry is an art ; 
if so, then we demand of the critic, what are its conditions ? 
Is prose an art? or is it the same art? These questions ad- 
mit but of one answer. Much verse is employed by ambi- 
tious young gentlemen and ladies to express thoughts and 
feelings, real or imaginary, which criticism must admit to 
be very bad poetry, and which can get no recognition as art, 
except from the authors, and the “ select friends” who “so 
earnestly urged their publication ;” and the classing this trash 
with the Homers and Dantes, with all that we know of holy, 
indestructible beauty, may certainly blind the angry critic. 
Nevertheless public house signs, or the delineations of Scotch- 
men standing before tobacconists’ shops, are specimens of 
painting and sculpture in degree, though not of a degree 
to be admitted into Academy exhibitions. Turnspits are 
dogs, though of a beaten and despised race. Synonymous 
with poetry no one would assert verse to be; but an artistic 
element, a condition—Eine sinnliche Hiille—we insist upon 
being conceded to it. “ Versified prose,” says Hegel, “ is 
“not poetry, but simply verse ; as a poetical expression of 
“an otherwise prosaic handling is only poetical prose ; 
“ nevertheless metre is the first and only condition absolutely 
“ demanded by poetry, yea, even more necessary than a figu- 
“ rative, picturesque diction *.” 

Verse is the form of poetry ; not the form as a thing ardi- 
trary, but as a thing vital and essential ; it is the incarnation of 
poetry. To call it the dress, and to consider it apart as a 


* Zsthetik, b. iii. p. 289. 
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thing distinct, is folly, except in technical instruction. 
Rhythm is not a thing invented by man, but a thing evolved 
from him*, and it is not merely the accidental form, but the 
only possible form of poetry ; for there is a rhythm of feeling 
correspondent in the human soul. “ Melody,” said Beetho- 
ven, “is the sensual life of poetry. Do not the spiritual con- 
tents of a poem become sensual feeling through melody ?” 
Verse is the type of the soul within. 

Poetry then, we agree with Wordsworth, is not the anti- 
thesis to prose, neither is animal the antithesis to plant ; but 
a generic difference exists, which it is always fatal to overlook. 
Verse is not synonymous with poetry, but is the incarnation 
of it ; and prose may be emotive—poetical, but never poetry. 
To those who assert, that all that is said in verse might be 
equally said in prose, we answer, as soon might cabbages be 
violets ; we may as well object to the restricted size of the 
violet, forgetting its odour, or to its want of utility, forgetting 
its beauty. George Sand, in ‘Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre,’ 
has a fine answer to some objections on the incompleteness 
of the form of art for the communication of truth: “ Maitre, 
vous oubliez que l’art est une forme, et rien autre chose.” 
And a greater than George Sand has profoundly said, 

** Miisset in dem Kunstbetrachten 
Immer Eins wie Alles achten, 


Nichts ist drinnen, Nichts is draussen 
Denn was innen, das ist aussen.’’ 


We wish this point to be well weighed, because, if we are 
correct in our conclusions, they lead to important results, and 
many old debated questions vanish at once. Their principal 
merit consists in demarcating poetry from everything else— 
from novels or from eloquence,—a distinction all have felt, 
and none clearly explained. Coleridge is everywhere vague 


* This has been irrefutably put by a contemporary. “All emotion which has 
taken possession of the whole being—which flows irresistibly, and therefore equa- 
bly—instinctively seeks a language that flows equably like itself, and must either 
find it, or be conscious of an unsatisfied want, which even impedes and prema- 
turely stops the flow of feeling. Hence, ever since man has been man, all deep 
and sustained feeling has tended to express itself in rhythmical language, and the 
deeper the feeling, the more characteristic and decided the rhythm, provided al- 
ways the feeling be sustained as well as deep. For a ft of passion has no natural 
connexion with verse or music; a mood of passion the strongest.”— Westminster 
Review, April 1838, p. 42. 
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and unsatisfactory, and can find no other distinction between 
poetry and novels, than that “ poetry permits the production 
“ of a highly pleasurable whole, of which each part shall also 
“ communicate for itself a distinct and conscious pleasure.” 
The distinction has however been so ingeniously put by the 
philosophical critic before quoted, and the passage contains 
so much note-worthy matter, that we extract it :— 

** Poetry and eloquence are both alike the expression or uttering forth 

of feeling. But, if we may be excused the seeming affectation of the an- 
tithesis, we should say that eloquence is heard, poetry is over-heard, 
Eloquence supposes an audience ; the peculiarity of poetry appears to us 
to lie in the poet’s utter unconsciousness of a listener. Poetry is feeling 
confessing itself to itself in moments of solitude, and bodying forth itself 
in symbols, which are the nearest possible representations of the feeling in 
the exact shape in which it exists in the poet’s mind. Eloquence is feeling 
pouring itself forth to other minds, courting their sympathy, or endeavour- 
ing to influence their belief, or move them to passion or to action*.”’ 
The critic thence deduces the reason why the “ French, who 
“ are the /east poetical of all great and refined nations, are 
“ among the most eloquent; the French also being the most 
* sociable, the vainest and the least self-dependent.” But 
it appears to us that the critic has here fixed his eye solely on 
the spirit, forgetting the form; he has looked at the creative 
mind of the artist, not at the work of art ; regarding the motive, 
not the result. We maintain that verse alone, by conditioning 
the art, is the grand distinction between poetry and every 
other art. 

We have now disposed of the second, or technical part of 
our definition, and are now in a condition to examine the first 
part—the beautiful phasis of a religious Idea, 

The word “beautiful” itself might challenge a definition, 
were it not sufficiently intelligible from the context; but 
“ pleasurable” might also be substituted. That the medium 
of Art must necessarily be the Beautiful, no one doubts ; but 
unfortunately this dictum is not sufficiently applied in criti- 
cism, or the Deformed and Disgusting would not so often have 
been suffered to pass. ‘The world of art,” says Jean Paul, 
“ must be the highest, the most ideal, wherein every pang 
“ dissolves into a greater pleasure, and where we resemble 





* Monthly Repository, vol. vii. p. 64. 
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“men on mountain-tops; the storm which bursts heavily 
“on the real life and world below, is to us but as a cooling 
“ shower. Hence every poem is unpoetical, as every song is 
“ unmusical that ends with a discord*.” It is indeed another 
world, wherein our own is reflected, but idealized ; and in its 
struggles and battles no blood flows from the wounded foot- 
soldier, but celestial ichor from a wounded god. This is tri- 
umphantly shown in music— 
** Yearning like a god in pain.” 

as Keats so beautifully says, where the most plaintive melo- 
dies—strains that move the heart to tears, are still always 
tempered into rapture by the pervading spirit of beauty. 
There is a song in the mind of every true poet which likewise 
tempers his painful thoughts ; and the great poet is nowhere 
more recognisable than in this song, which gives him free 
movement in the absurdly called “shackles” of verse. Where- 
ever you discern the “shackles,” you may be sure the mind 
is a captive, and no golden eagle “ wantoning in the smile of 
Jove.” You discern the shackles by the “ fillings up,” by 
the irrelevancies introduced for the sake of a rhyme, etc. 

If this be admitted, it strikes at the root of Wordsworth’s 
theory of poetic diction, since the condition imposed of a 
beautiful medium, requires that the diction be not “ the ordi- 
nary language of mankind,” but a language fitted to the ideal 
mouths it issues from; and this must not be done alone by 
figurative, passionate, or personified phrases, but by an abs- 
traction of all mean and ludicrous words. Certain associa- 
tions cling round certain words, and the poet must comply 
with these ; if they be ridiculous he must avoid them, because 
the reader cannot escape the unlucky associations. Suppose 
a version of the Iliad opening thus— 

“* John Thompson’s wrath to us the direful spring.” 
Or the ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ thus— 

“The Wilsons, Smiths, the Wigginses and Browns.” 
Yet this is scarcely an exaggeration on a sonnet of Words- 
worth’s, commencing— 

** Spade with which Wilkinson, has till’d his land!” 


* Vorschule der ZEsthetik,b. i. And Shelley, “ Poetry isa mirror which makes 
beautiful that which is distorted.”—Defence of Poetry. 
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Now we defy the reader to be pleasurably moved by Wilkin- 
son; the name is a name “comme un autre,” and no doubt 
denotes many a respectable family, but the gods have not 
decreed it poetical; on the contrary, its abundant use by 
comic writers, coupled to its oddity as a sound, have conse- 
crated it to fun, and not to poetry—sonnets least of all. 
Wilkinson is, therefore, a violation of the ideal. ‘ Achilles’ 
wrath” does very well. Achilles is an ideal personage, of 
whom, had we previously known nothing, we might predicate 
what greatness we pleased; but “John Thompson” is the 
name of our butcher, or who sat next to us in the pit last 
night, or sent a begging-letter—how can the name denote 
ideal character? It is useless arguing the point with the 
public: Harry Gill and Betty Foy do excite the ludicrous, 
and destroy all impression of poetry. Wordsworth is so 
insensible to this, or so obstinate in his theory, that he min- 
gles risibilities and puerilities with magnificent and intense 
poetry. 

We have now to consider it in the light of one phasis of a 
religious Idea. 

No nation hitherto known has been without its poetry; but 
then does this potent universality indicate nothing? has 
poetry had no other end than the one actually alleged— 
amusement? or is it true, as is often said, that “the arts 
*‘ spring from the natural propensities of mankind, and jill 
“ up the idle hour of the savage as well as that of the more 
“ luxurious civilized nation?” This opinion, which could only 
have arisen in the mind of a dry logician, degrades Art to a 
mere doll and fancy-fair production ; but fortunately the logic 
is as false as it is degrading. It isaconfusion of means with 
anend. “The pleasure that the organ receives,” says Qua- 
tremére de Quincey, “is indeed one of the ends of art, since, 
“if that pleasure did not exist, the action of the art itself 
“ would be as if it werenot. But that such can be its true 
<< end, is one of the errors arising from ignorance and thought- 
“ lessness; as well might it be maintained that the pleasure 
“ derived from eating is the end of that want, while it is surely 
“ nothing more than a means of attaining another pleasure, 
“ that of health, strength and the use of our faculties. The 
‘‘ pleasure is a means which nature herself has placed as an 

VOL, XIIL—N®, XXV. c 
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“incentive to those appetites, that lead the way to the ac- 
“ complishment of all her designs*.” 

The opinion often advocated in Germany and France, of 
“ Art for Art’s sake,” of Art’s knowing no end beyond itself, is 
a little better, but we think equally incorrect, and equally 
confounding means with an end; for in looking narrowly at 
the history of poetry, we find everywhere one determinate 
element and condition, which we hold to be the soul of Art, 
and this is its religious Idea. Every poet stands at the head 
of his age at once its child and prophet; and the psalm which 
breaks solemnly from him, however varied by the music of 
his feelings, ever retains the one burthen—elevation of the 
race he addresses into a higher sphere of thought. 

“ The muse,” says Sir Walter Scott, “records, in the lays 
“ of inspiration, the history, the laws, the very religion of 
“ savages. Hence there has hardly been found any nation so 
“¢ brutishly rude as not to listen with enthusiasm to the songs 
“ of their bards, recounting the exploits of their forefathers, 
“ recording their laws and moral precepts, and hymning 
“ the praises of their deitiest.” Be it observed, that so far 
from poetry being the “mirror of ideas eternally true,” it 
must, on the contrary, ever be the mirror of truths of periods, 
because the poet cannot but see through the medium of his 
age, cannot see much beyond it, but must inevitably, if he 
would get a hearing, utter its spirit and wisdom in their 
highest point. What is truth? how is it to be stamped with 
eternity ? where is its criterion? The truth of today is the 
doubt of tomorrow ; how then can the poet get at this eternal 
truth? That which alone is eternally true to human cogni- 
zance is human passion, and this is the evergreen of poetry. 
The wild war-song of the savage is undoubtedly poetry ; and 
although the barbarity, cunning and ferocity it praises and 
inculcates are, to an advanced civilization, very revolting, they 
are to the savage the highest wisdom. “Celebrare res pre- 
* clare gestas ac virorum fortium virtutes antiqua fuit Arabi- 
“bus consuetudo. Negue est ullum poéseos genus utilius : 
“ nihil enim est prestabilius quam animum ad virtutes im- 


* On Imitation in the Fine Arts, Transl., p. 180. 
t Introduction to Border Minstrelsy. 
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“ pellere atque incendere, nihil porro ad eum finem conse- 
“ quendum efficacius, quam ea proferre exempla, que lector 
“ admiretur et sibi imitanda proponat*.” 'To the same effect 
the admirable old dramatist— 
“* How it doth stir the airy part of us 

To hear our poets tell imagined fights, 

And the strange blows that feigned courage gives ! 

When I Achilles hear upon the stage 

Speak honour, and the greatness of his soul, 

Methinks I too could on the Phrygian spear 

Run boldly, and make tales for other times.” 

Homer expressly states, that glorious actions and noble 
destinies are the substance of poetry+; and Pierre Vidal, the 
celebrated Troubadour, in his advice to one of his brethren 
as to the mode of exercising the profession, also teaches this. 
He considers it as the storehouse of universal philosophy, and 
the cultivation of high sentiment; that it is the bond of 
union between heroes, and that the duty of the Troubadour 
is to awaken in the next generation the high sentiments 
which had been the glory of their forefatherst. “Even our 
* Saviour,” says Sir Philip Sidney, “ might as well have given 
“ the moral common-places of uncharitableness and humble- 
“ ness, as the divine narration of Lazarus and Dives, or of 
** disobedience and mercy, as the heavenly discourse of the 
* lost child and gracious father; but that his thorough-search- 
** ing wisdom knew that the estate of Dives burning in hell, 
“and Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, would more constantly, 
“ as it were, inhabit both the memory and judgment §.” 

These citations, which might be indefinitely multiplied, are 
sufficient to show how impressed men have been from all times 
with the great moral influence of poetry; but this moral in- 
fluence in final analysis becomes a religious Idea. By a 
religious Idea we do not mean the formalized religion of the 
epoch, nor even an acknowledged part of it, but, more Ger- 
manico, regard every Idea as partaking essentially of the reli- 
gious character, which is the formula of any truth leading to 
new contemplations of the infinite, or to new forms in our 





* Sir W. Jones’s Poes. Asiat., cap. xvi. 

+ Compare II. vi. 358; Od. iii. 204, xxiv. 197, &c. 

} Sismondi’s Lit. du Midi, i.; see also Millot, ii. p. 283. 
§ Defence of Poesy. 
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social relations. Thus liberty, equality, humanity (the three- 
fold form of this century’s mission), are not, so to speak, 
* doctrinal points” in the formalized religion of the epoch ; 
but inasmuch as they express (in the final analysis) the object 
and faith of the crusade in which all Europe is now sensibly 
or insensibly engaged, and as they have to complete a great 
social end, so may they be considered as eminently religious. 
We caution the reader against any narrow or exclusive inter- 
pretation of our expressions ; nor must he be hasty in making 
his application of them. We admit that the poet does not 
give to this Idea its naked expression, nor is he even conscious 
of it; such is the task of the philosopher. Moreover, although 
we use the word Idea in its highest abstract sense, as express- 
ing potentially the whole spirit of the age, yet we are aware 
of how many antagonistic different elements it is made up, 
and consequently each poem will mostly contain but one or 
more of these elements ; not the entire Idea. But this may 
become clearer after the following remarks. 

The most ever-present manifestation in the history of po- 
etry, is its immediate connexion with religion. Hymns, sacred 
traditions, prayers and passionate aspirings and hopes for 
the future, form the staple of all antique poetry. “ Art,” says 
Dr. Ulrici, “is in its origin ever one with religion—a proof 
of its Godlike origin, as a mediate and secondary revelation*.” 
Not only in its origin, it is in its essence one with religion ; 
and its deviation from its sacred office, as civilization pro- 
gresses, is only apparent, for the end of both must ever be 
one and the same. The end of religion, universally considered, 
is, not its speculative belief, but its practical result ; the trans- 
lation of that hieroglyphic alphabet of faith into its corre- 
sponding symbols of action; thus leading mankind to a higher, 
purer state of being than the uneducated instincts and un- 
restrained passions ever could attain. Such is also the end of 
poetry, pursuing that end however through the Beautiful. It 
captivates rather than dogmatizes ; instead of purifying the 
soul by means of fasts, penances and prayers, it works its 
end through the emotions. Religion also works through the 
emotions, but it must assume the dogmatic, positive form, 


* Ulrici, Shakspeare’s Dramat. Kunst., p. i. 
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and must call in to its aid the understanding, i.e. philosophy, 
thereby addressing the intellect. Majendie defines the pas- 
sions as “the triumph of the viscera over the intellect ;” 
it is equally the province of religion and poetry to attain 
the triumph of the moral over the physical man*. “ In po- 
“ etry,” says Dr. Lowth, “you have the energetic voice of 
“ virtue herself. She not only exhibits examples, but she 
“ fixes them in the mind.” The learned Michaelis, in his 
notes on Lowth’s ‘ Hebrew Poetry,’ observes, “There are 
however some poems which only delight, but which are not 
“ therefore to be condemned ; some which, though they con- 
“ tain no moral precept, no commendation of virtue, no sen~- 
“timent curious or abstruse, yet dress and adorn common 
* ideas in such splendour and harmony of diction and num- 
* bers as to afford exquisite pleasure; they bring, as it were, 
“at once before our eyes the woods and streams, and all 
“ elegant objects of nature.” Here the learned scholar has 
not seen deeply enough, he has not reduced these questions 
to their final analysis; for such poems, without positively, 
dogmatically teaching any moral truth, yet indirectly esta- 
blish the end of all morality. The office of poetry is not moral 
instruction, but moral emulation; not doctrine, but inspira- 
tion. The very fact of rendering us enamoured of existence, 
by pointing out the endless beauties squandered at our feet, 
and mostly trampled on by our dull preoccupations of busi- 
ness or idleness, is sufficient. Furthermore, all poetry need 
not be epic, or dramatic; there are glow-worms as well as 
stars, and as these small but brilliant lights do form a small 
part of the great nature, so, as before hinted, the various ele- 
ments which constitute the idea must be represented, repro- 
duced. Even in the sterner forms of religion herself, grace- 
ful and joyous hymns are admitted, and constitute indeed a 
part of the worship. But let us hear Hegel on the object and 
aim of art. 

“It is its object and aim to bring within the circle of our senses percep- 


* We have before cautioned the reader against narrow interpretations of our ex- 
pressions. By religion here we do not mean the Christian only, but every religion 
of which we have knowledge. We are here neither confounding nor separating 
the true from the false, but simply stating to what all equally pretend. In the same 
way we speak of all poetry, not of any one class or of any one period. Indeed our 
speculations are purely abstract. 
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tions and emotions, everything which has existence in the mind of man. 
Art should realize in us the well-known saying, ‘ Nihil humani a me alienum 
puto.’ Its appointed aim is—to awake and give vitality to all slumbering 
feelings, affections and passions ; to fill and expand the heart, and to make 
man, whether developed or undeveloped, feel in every fibre of his being all 
that human nature can endure, experience and bring forth in her inner- 
most and most secret recesses ; all that has power to move and arouse the 
heart of man in its profoundest depths, manifold capabilities and various 
phases ; to garner up for our enjoyment whatever, in the exercise of thought 
and imagination, the mind discovers of high and intrinsic merit, the gran- 
deur of the lofty, the eternal and the true, and present it to our feeling and 
contemplation. In like manner, to make pain and sorrow, and even vice 
and wrong, become clear to us; to bring the heart into immediate acquaint- 
ance with the awful and terrible, as well as with the joyous and pleasu- 
rable; and lastly, to lead the fancy to hover gently, dreamily on the wing 
of imagination, and entice her to revel in the seductive witchery of its vo- 
luptuous emotion and contemplation. Art should employ this manifold 
richness of its subject-matter to supply on the one hand the deficiencies of 
our actual experience of external life, and on the other hand to excite in 
us those passions which shall cause the actual events of life to move us more 
deeply, and awaken our susceptibility for receiving impressions of all kinds. 
For we do not here require absolute experience to excite these emotions, 
but only the appearance (Schein) thereof, which art substitutes for sheer 
reality. The possibility of this illusion, by means of the representations 
of Art (Schein der Kunst), rests upon this, that every reality must pass 
through the representative medium (i. e. that we know things mediately by 
ideas, not things) before it can be cognised by the mind, or acted on by 
the will, and therefore it is immaterial whether we are acted on by exter- 
nal immediate reality, or receive our impressions through other means, viz. 
pictures, signs, or forms, which represent the qualities of this reality. 
Man can also picture to himself unreal things, as if they absolutely pos- 
sessed reality. Therefore, whether we receive the impression of a situa- 
tion, a relation, or the subject-matter of a life, through the medium of ex- 
ternal reality, or only through the representation of it, in both cases we 
are sufficiently affected to sorrow and rejoice, to be moved or agitated ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject, and in both cases we run through, in 
quick succession, the feelings and passions of anger, hate, pity, anxiety, 
terror, love, esteem, wonder, honour and fame*.” 


Art then, we see, is the reproduction of the spiritual world 
in a beautiful and pleasurable shape; it is the “interpreting 
tongue ” in the fine remark of Horace: 


«Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat aut impellit ad iram ; 
Aut ad humum meerore gravi deducit, et angit : 
Post effert animi motus interprete lingua.” 


* Zsthetik, b. i. Einleitung, p. 60. 
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“For,” says Hegel in the same spirit, ‘‘ even in tears lies consolation. 
Man, when entirely absorbed in his sorrow, demands at least the outward 
manifestation of this inward pain. But the expression of these feelings by 
means of words, pictures, tones and forms is still more softening ; and there- 
fore was it a good custom of the ancients to have female mourners at deaths 
and burials, as it brought grief into contemplation in its external form ; or 
more especially as it showed the mourner his own grief expressed by others. 
For thus the whole subject of his sorrow would be brought under his view, 
and he would be compelled, by its frequent repetition, to reflect upon it, 
and so would be relieved. Thus abundant tears and many words have 
always been found the surest means of throwing off the overwhelming 
weight of sorrow, or at least of relieving the oppressed heart.” 


But while advocating the opinion that poets are and ever 
have been aoido) cool, that poetry must have some end be- 
yond amusement, some ideal beyond itself, we must protest 
against the dogma of its being “a moral teacher,” and of 
always demanding the “moral” of a work of art: such a 
theory may be very suitable to the select “ academies ” where 
youths “ receive religious and moral instruction—singlestick 
if required,” or may serve to bind up with Blair’s Lectures, 
but is suitable to nothing else. 

“The moral effect of works of ideal art,’’ writes Mr. R. H. Horne, him- 
self both poet and critic, “is humanizing, chiefly because they excite re- 
fined emotions without advocating any exclusive or dogmatic moral. Their 
true mission is to enlarge the bounds of human sympathy. It was univer- 
sally the custom in this country, till within the last few years, to ask, 
* What is the moral of the piece?” The answer was always absurd or in- 
fantine ; frequently turning upon the ‘ naughty’ parts of the story, some 
quotation from a school catechism of maxims, or a common proverb, but 
more commonly one of the ten commandments; which latter, in a Chris- 
tian country, we should have thought might have been taken for granted, 
without so many illustrations. What is the moral of Othello? An in- 
structive grandmother would obviously say, unequal marriages are danger- 
ous, or you should not kill your wife from jealousy. What of Lear? We 
ought not to be unreasonable, exacting and passionate when we grow very 
old; or we ought to be too prudent to give away all our property before 
we die*.” 

And Hegel, who willingly recognises the fact that “Art 
was the first teacher,” argues at some length the untenable 
and faulty positions occupied with respect to its aim as a 
moral instructor +, contending that all dogma, all philosophy 





* ‘Essay on Tragic Influence,’ prefixed to his noble tragedy of Gregory VII. 
+ Vide Asthetik, i. Einleitung, p. 66-73. 
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in art, should be implicit, not explicit; admirably observing, 
“ From every genuine work of art a good moral is to be drawn ; 
“but then this is a deduction, and indeed entirely depends 
“ upon Aim who draws it.” It remains then to be seen what 
the essential position of poetry specially is, and in how far it 
may be regarded as “ the beautiful phasis of a religious Idea.” 

Religion, philosophy and poetry, intimately as they are 
connected, have nevertheless distinct forms of existence, and 
the distinction is almost universally considered to be one of es- 
sence. We hold,on the contrary, that they are but the threefold 
form of the Idea*, that they are identical (in the philosophical 
meaning of that term) in their subject-matter, but that the 
various spheres into which their respective elements have 
forced them, have caused them to be considered as various 
in their essence. It has been well shown by Ritter, in his 
‘Geschichte der Philosophie,’ that were religion to acquire a 
scientific accuracy of statement, it would of necessity cease to 
be religion, and become philosophy. But religion invariably 
and necessarily announces its dogmata as at once established 
and determined by revelation, on the authority of which they 
possess immediately on their announcement an irresistible 
claim to assent. Philosophy, on the other hand, draws its 
assent, its faith from cautious reason; it is continually im- 
pelled to comprehend every ascertained result in its depend- 
ence and coordination to the universal tendency of reason 
towards knowledge. 


** A toutes les époques de la civilisation régne une pensée obscure, in- 
time, profonde, qui se développe comme elle peut dans |’élément extérieur 
de cette époque, dans les lois, dans les arts, la religion, lesquels sont pour 
elle des symboles plus ou moins clairs, qu’elle traverse successivement pour 
revenir 4 elle-méme, et pour acquérir de soi une conscience et une intelli- 
gence complete, aprés avoir épuisé son développement total. De cette con- 
science et cette intelligence, elle ne l’acquiert que dans la philosophie. 
C’est la philosophie qui se charge, pour ainsi dire, de la traduire en une for- 
mule abstraite, nette, et préciset.”’ 


To this let us add what M. Jouffroy{ says of poetry and 
philosophy :— 





* Hegel’s Grund-princip is very similar, though we met with it long after our 
own was elaborated, and the coincidence is curious. He says, “ Bei dieser Gleich- 
heit des Inhalts sind die drei Reiche des absoluten Geistes nur durch die Formen 
unterschieden, in welchen sie ihr Objekt, das Absolute, zum Bewusstseyn bringen.” 
+ Cousin, Cours de Phil., i. t Essays on Philos. of Hist. 
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“The former gives utterance in song to the sentiments of the epoch on the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. It expresses the indistinct thought of the 
masses in a manner that is more animated though not more clear, because it feels 
this thought more vividly, but comprehends it as little. This is compre- 
hended only by philosophy. Jf poetry comprehended it, poetry would become 
philosophy, and disappear. The true poets are always children of their age. 
The philosophers always are so in regard to their point of departure ; but 
as we before said, it is their mission to take the lead of the age, and pre- 
pare the way for a future [also the poet’s mission]. They share the senti- 
ments—this is their point of departure; they reflect upon them, they com- 
prehend them, they express them—this is their work. Then, and by these 
means, the epoch comprehends what it loves, what it thinks, what it wishes 
for ; its idea is reduced to a symbol, and with all its power it then tends 
to its realization.” 


To a similar effect Carlyle— 


“ He who should write a history of poetry would depict for us the suc- 
cessive revelations which man had attained of the spirit of nature; under 
what aspect he had caught and endeavoured to body forth some glimpses 
of that unspeakable beauty, which in its highest clearness is religion, and 
which in one or other degree must inspire every true singer, were his 
theme never so humble*.” 


And Hegel thus explicitly states the relation of the three: 


« Art fulfils its highest mission when it has thus established itself with 
religion and philosophy in the one circle common to all, and is merely a 
method of revealing the Godlike to man, of giving utterance to the deepest 
interests, the most comprehensive truths pertaining to mankind. In works 
of art nations have deposited the most holy, the richest and intensest of 
their ideas, and for the understanding of the philosophy and religion of a 
nation, art is mostly the only key we can attaint.” 


And finally Shelley, in his most profound and beautiful 
‘ Defence of Poetry,’ recently published t:— 


** Poets are not only authors of language and of music, of architecture, 
of statuary and painting, they are the institutors of laws and founders of 
civil society, and the inventors of the arts of life, and the teachers who 
draw into a certain propinquity with the beautiful and true, that partial 
apprehension of the agencies of the invisible world which is called religion. 
Poets, according to the circumstances of the age and nation in which they 
appeared, were called in the earlier epochs of the world, legislators or pro- 
phets. 4 poet essentially comprises and unites both these characters; for he 
not only beholds intensely the present as it is, and discovers those laws 


* Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 256. + sthetik, b. i. Einleitung, p. 2. 
t ‘ Essays and Letters from Abroad ;’ a work no admirer of the poet should be 
without. 
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according to which present things ought to be ordered, but he beholds the 
future in the present, and his thoughts are the germs of flower, and the 
fruit of latest time. The most unfailing herald, companion and follower of 
the awakening of a great people to work a beneficial change in opinion or 
institution is poetry. Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended in- 
spiration ; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon 
the present; the words which express what they understand not; the 
trumpets which sing to battle and feel not what they inspire. Poets are 
the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 


We have cited these passages for the weight of their au- 
thority ; when we consider how different the men, the nations, 
the habits of thought, and the philosophy from which they 
sprung—Ritter, Cousin, Jouffroy, Carlyle, Hegel, and Shel- 
ley, it would be difficult to select names more opposed thus 
agreeing. They all, as it seems to us, felt and expressed very 
vividly separate portions of the truth; an eclectic patience 
evolves the whole of the truth, i. e. that “ poetry is the beau- 
tiful phasis of a religious Idea.” The poet must ever be the 
great teacher of his age; he stands at the altar rapt, holy, 
impassioned, prophet-like, giving utterance to the inarticulate 
yearnings, feelings and wants of his brethren; embodying 
their tendencies, mirroring all and mirrored in all the age 
produces ; the myriad hopes and doubts that sway their minds 
to and fro, break forth from his lips in passionate music. He 
speaks in beauty, but mistake not that beauty for his end! 
Assert no such atheistic, epicurean creed! He makes you in 
love with the truth and virtue which religion has ordained 
and philosophy proved; he sets before you splendid pageants 
of heroic endurance, of patient suffering, of unexampled forti- 
tude and struggling ; he reveals the riches lying within you and 
around you, in the exercise of your soul in the free converse 
with nature; he points to a future brighter than the past, 
happier than the present; he couches your eye from the thick 
film of selfishness, and by keeping the ideal to which all aspire 
constantly before your eyes, he leads you to the goal of reli- 
gion, and opens in your heart the wellspring of happiness— 
happiness which is as the psalm of thanksgiving from man 
to nature—the realization of that righteousness, of which it is 
written, “all its paths are pleasantness, and all its ways are 
peace.” Thus the three Ideas of faith, science and virtue be- 
come realized in religion, philosophy and art. Je définis 
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“ donc la métaphysique Pidée de Dieu, et la poésie le senti- 
“ment de Dieu*.” 

If our theory be false, if there be no idea lying beneath 
the expression, and if poetry be the mere expression of feel- 
ing for feeling’s sake, how comes it that all times do not 
alike produce poets? How is it that poetry arises in cycles, 
gets its doctrine uttered by half a dozen men, and then slum- 
bers for centuries, to arise again with pristine vigour? <Acci- 
dent is a favourite theory, but an untenable one. Look at 
history, and see if the indications be not too universal and 
too regular for accident. It has been repeatedly remarked, 
that it is not in times of luxurious idleness and fat peace, but 
in those of conflict and trouble, that the arts have been most 
flourishing. Look at Athens, that perpetual struggle of men. 
Look at Italy in the days of Dante and Petrarca, distracted 
by factions, wars and contentions of all kinds. Look at 
England under Elizabeth and James (which was the new 
birth of an era,—Protestantism accepted and believed after 
its fierce struggle), also after the Rebellion, and after the 
French revolution. Wherever you cast your eyes, the same 
phenomenon presents itself. The reason is, that every revo- 
lution or internal change is the birth of a creed which is felt 
by the whole mass; the philosophers have long known the 
ideas contained therein, but the revolution is the result of 
the participation of the mass of mankind; the poet arises to 
utter the collective creed, with its hopes for the future. He 
does not, as we before hinted, give this Idea its naked expres- 
sion ; and indeed (unless the word poet be used as the abs- 
tract and expression of the whole voice of poetry at any- 
time) he does not either feel or comprehend this Idea in its 
completeness, but only in one or more phases thereof: hence 
the necessity for more than one singer; hence Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Rogers, Campbell, Keats, Moore, 


* George Sand, ‘ Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre.’ And Hegel says, “ Da wir von 
der Kunst als aus der absoluten Idee selber hervorgehend gesprochen, ja als ihren 
Zweck die sinnliche Darstellung des Absoluten selber angegeben haben,” which is 
the metaphysical expression of our opinion, “ the representation of the godlike, or 
of the idea,” seems the very formula wanted; and the hervorgehend, does it not 
also express the varieties, i.e. nature (/dee) working through her various grada- 
tions and phases, and thus presenting different aspects, to which artists successively 
give die sinnliche Darstellung ? 
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Crabbe, etc. were each necessary to the completing of the 
Idea of their epoch ; and hence also the reason of the crowds 
of imitators, successful and otherwise, who walk in the foot- 
steps of a newly arisen poet. Their inarticulate yearnings 
and thoughts they have found articulate in his works, and 
they join their voices in the plaintive wail, the Titanic strug- 
gle, or jubilant hope, uttering similar thoughts rather than 
imitating his. Every man that has a real insight of more or 
less depth, is something more than an imitator ; for he helps 
to complete that portion of the Idea at which he works. An 
Idea is not the work of one man, but of many ; not of one 
day, but of an epoch; and each one gives it his own imper- 
fect formula. The great poet may feel it in its totality more 
intensely than another, but no one man can complete it. If 
then, as Hegel says, the key to the philosophy and religion 
of a nation is to be found in its poetry, so we may reverse it, 
and say that the philosophical Idea of an epoch being given, 
we have at once the key to its poetry. Indeed no criticism 
on a past epoch’s poetry can be significant without a clear 
conception of the dominant Idea of that epoch, and it is ow- 
ing to the neglect of this that so much nonsense has been 
written on the ancients. Let us not be misunderstood: we 
repeat again and again, that the poet does not, cannot give 
the scientific accuracy or expression to the Idea—this is the 
province of philosophy ; but the Idea must ever, in one of its 
grand or minute phases, be the basis of his poem; and more- 
over as there are many conflicting Ideas in every epoch, the 
various poets will severally express them, but the dominant 
one alone carries immortality with it*. 

Holding these opinions, we cannot but look favourably on 
the fact of the march of intellect having been followed by the 
diffusion of poetry, and however we may be for the moment 
irritated at the self-sufficiency and presumption of the dit 
minores, whose verses manufactured for the day are forgotten 
on the morrow, and whose “ pretensions widen every smile 





* It will have been apparent that we have used the word ‘ Idea’ in its European 
philosophical sense, as the synthetical expression of each great element of the spirit 
of the age. Thus analysis was the dominant Idea of the eighteenth century; 
humanity (liberty, progression) of the nineteenth. Feudalism, monarchism, pro- 
testantism, catholicism, etc. are but formulas which we name Ideas. 
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their imbecility excited,” because such pretensions must 
always be ridiculous ; yet apart from these, no one, we think, 
can be indifferent to the daily increasing influence and pro- 
duction of poetry. As religion in earliest times was expounded 
by a few priests, and was understood by them alone, but has 
now, through its Christian development, become intelligible 
and practicable to millions; so poetry, in becoming thus dif- 
fused, is developing its mission, widening its influence, and 
daily becoming a more potent element of life. Most foolish 
is the cry, “ that poetry is dead,” or “ poetry’s a drug.” 
Poetry never dies, never becomes a drug, and least of all 
now, when every day brings fresh writers, and every day re- 
publications in all possible forms and at all prices, of all pos- 
sible writers. The glory and intense apostolic radiance may 
have become dim, because there is no new creed to breathe 
firy inspiration into the nostrils of men, and poetry is oc- 
cupying herself in the lower province of completing her 
Idea; but that it exists, that it revels in its superabundant 
life, can only be denied by those unfortunates for whom the 
steep of Parnassus remains a steep—the earth crumbling 
beneath their heavy feet. Nevertheless the meanest culti- 
vator, whether he attain Parnassean eminence or not, has 
glimpses of that infinite to which all aspire, regards nature 
with a more penetrating and appreciating eye, looks ra- 
dically at the soul of man in preference to his conventional 
trappings, cultivates the affections and sympathies, and de- 
velopes the philosophy of beauty and happiness more than 
another. It is nothing to say that he is but an echo or 
re-echo of others ; admitting it, we only thereby assert his 
relative rank, and negative the probability of his becoming an 
object of renown ; but as far as his own soul is concerned, it 
is much for him that i¢ is not dead, not wrapped up in the 
dull atmosphere of self-reference and “ respectability,” but 
that the air of heaven can blow freshly on it; that it can ad- 
mit “the strains of higher mood,” which burst from the 
chorded harps of the great minstrels who have gone before, 
and filled the world with music unto everlasting time ; it is 
much for him that he can catch up even a distant falling echo 
of these strains, and temper their celestial harmony to the 
“ears of the groundlings,” who could not otherwise have 
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heard them. Poetry will one day become one of the elements 
of life—a sixth sense more keen and important than all the 


rest, 
*¢ Ernst ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst.” 


But it is a noble dream, if a dream, to elevate life itself 
into the spiritual clearness and ideality of Art. Deep and 
beautiful is the advice of Géthe, that we should “ every 
day hear a little song, see a good picture, read some 
poetry, and, if possible, talk some sensible words,” that we 
may thus cultivate a harmony of soul, which must eventually 
express itself in life; and so Montaigne’s father used to 
awaken him in the morning by playing on the flute, in order 
that he might begin the day with cheerfulness, and one slight 
beam of beauty. Nevertheless if, as Géthe says, “ what we 
do not understand, we do not possess,” so the more poetry 
becomes a familiar household thing, garnered up in the 
hearts of the masses, not shut in libraries of the rich, the 
more necessary it is for us to understand it, unless indeed we 
regard it as the stars, 


‘“‘ Too high for knowledge, but how near for love!*” 


But to understand it is the office of zsthetics and criticism ; 
and if there be any truth in what we have written, a noble 
office it is. Criticism is the handmaiden to Art, the gentle and 
affectionate sister (philosophy) comprehending and knowing 
what poetry fee/s and utters. But this gentle sister, has some- 
how or other fared most sorrily in this merry and moral En- 
gland of ours; she has been bullied by her brother, snubbed 
by her enemies, ill-treated by friends, and poisoned by quacks. 
Her brother, poetry, (in the form of heaven-descended, un- 
successful genius, in turned-down shirt-collars,) has bullied 
her in unmeasured terms; “ cold criticism,” “ rules cramp- 
ing genius,” “envy of critics,” etc. have been the most 
courteous terms. With these ingrates who thus ill-use 
their critics out of a resentful sense of their own short- 
comings, we shall argue the point about “rules cramping 
genius,” or “learning damping poetic fire,” previous to our 
introducing them to their high-soul’d sister in Germany, 





* Vivia Perpetua. 
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from whose Minerva-head streams a light somewhat differ- 
ing from that of the Minerva-press. 

We are aware, that in obscure corners originality is sup- 
posed to be obtainable through ignorance alone; knowledge, 
criticism, etc. being mere weights and obstructions to the 
free exercise of the poetic spirit. This does very well in 
rhetoric, indifferently so in logic. And then suppose we 
choose to reject the illustration of “ weights” applied to 
learning, and substitute “ wings” for it, is not the whole 
argument changed? And yet an arbitrary illustration can 
never affect the truth of the thing. Men are the dupes of 
epithets. Affix an epithet to your neighbour’s actions or 
sentiments, and they share the fate of the dog in the proverb, 
and are virtuously hanged. Call reason or understanding 
“ cold,” and they become, as by magic, degraded and bruti- 
fied in the eyes of men; while “ warm” imagination or “ ex- 
alted” fancy are revered by every turn’d-down collar in the 
kingdom. Epithets are thus made the weapons of bigotry, 
the shields of conventionality, and the watchwords of super- 
stition ! 

We insist therefore on an inspection of the epithet “cold,” 
when applied to understanding ; we insist on knowledge, rules 
of art, etc. being no longer called “ damps, weights, or ob- 
structions,” until further examination. It is merely a dispute 
about words, as all disputes indeed are; men not looking stea- 
dily at the thing, but looking only at their conception of it, and 
each man insisting on the other seeing with his eyes. Mere 
verbal learning, or what is usually known as academic learn- 
ing, can certainly be of no great use to the poet, if he also 
share the academic reverence for trivialities in “ ws.” Learn- 
ing, in the common acceptation of the word, is the driest, 
barrenest dust that can be shaken from long-shelved folios, 
and collected under the skull; but here again that shifty Will- 
o’-the-wisp, epithet, has led us dancing into a bog, instead 
of the broad path of reality. Men have consented to call 
one thing alone “ learning,” viz. the Greek and Roman lite- 
ratures. In effect, however, there is learning beyond this, 
and such, usually called knowledge, the poet must have, if he 
would gain the world’s ear; and the better, if strengthened 
and refined by an acquaintance with the language and the 
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almost perfect relics of antiquity. Learning is as oil poured 
upon water, which rests glittering at the top, and can be 
shown, and its amount estimated, at a moment’s notice; but 
unfortunately without changing the condition of the water 
itself. Knowledge is as wine poured upon water, which can- 
not be so readily shown and separated, but which mingles 
with the water, vivifying it with its own intense life, and 
changing it into quite another existence. Poets, mistake 
not oil for wine ! 

Shakspeare, it is possible, was unable to conjugate a Greek 
verb without bungling, but that he “ was wise in all the 
wisdom of his time,” can be doubted by none. His appetite 
for knowledge was insatiable, and “ grew with what it fed 
on.” Everything was welcome to him, high and low, and 
was turned to good account. How remarkably this was the 
case with Gothe we all know. That Homer, the Greek dra- 
matists, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Tasso, Chaucer, Milton, 
Spenser, Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Githe, Schiller, etc. 
were all impressed with the necessity of mastering, as far as 
in them lay, all knowledge, is equally plain; for, in a word, 
how can he, whose position is at the head of his age, be 
behind that age ? 

With regard to that theory invented by idleness and con- 
ceit—of rules cramping genius, the chilling effects of cri- 
ticism, and the necessity for the artist’s being ignorant of 
his art—how does this accord with past experience? Is not 
a great poem the work of years? Was Dante, who formed 
his language, careless of his art? Did he not see himself 
“ srowing grey” over his Divine Comedy? “ Creation, one 
“ would think, cannot be easy,” says Carlyle; “ your Jove 
“ has severe pains and fire-flames in the head, out of which 
“ an armed Pallas is struggling!” Was Chaucer indifferent 
to the critical demands of his art?—was Spenser ?—was 
Shakspeare? The biographies of poets give very explicit 
statements of the labour and study which their poems cost 
them. Ariosto was twelve years writing his ‘ Orlando Fu- 
rioso,’ and after it was published, travelled all over Italy to 
converse with the critics upon it, profiting by their advice ; 
and it will live for more than twelve hundred years. Tasso 
had a scholar expressly to elucidate Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,’ and 
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studied them with avidity; his own ‘ Discorsi’ on epic poetry 
show how long and carefully he had meditated the subject. 
Only look at the question for an instant, and it resolves itself. 
An artist has a certain aim ; to attain this he must use cer- 
tain means: is he to be ignorant of them for the better em- 
ployment of them? He must not only ascertain correctly the 
nature, power and limits of these means, but must apply them 
to his own wants. Now rules in poetry are nothing more 
than conclusions arrived at by critics for the best means of 
attaining this end. 

But heaven-descended genius has one immense rock on 
which it reposes its contented ignorance—one never-failing 
argument—the Greeks! “The Greeks never wrote with the 
“fear of critics before their eyes; they had no cold rules 
“ which they were afraid to violate.” Such is the confident an- 
nouncement, such is their rock ; unfortunately for them it is 
no rock, but a mere sand-hill converted into a rock by being 
viewed through the mist of ignorance,—a mist favourable 
and familiar to weak eyes. This rock is scattered into air 
by these two facts,—the Greeks had abundant scientific 
zsthetical treatises, and they had always a highly critical 
audience. 

The history of Grecian esthetics has been elaborately 
treated by Miiller, Bode, Ruge, and others* ; and although 
time has left us little beyond the titles of works, yet they 
alone indicate the advanced state of the science; and when 
we consider the profound philvsophical genius of the people, 
their acute susceptibilities, and their passionate love of Art, 
we may be assured that their treatises were not only full of 
deep speculation, but also of suggestive matter to the artist. 
One thing strikes us throughout Grecian Art, and that is, the 
consciousness of its art; the well-considered, elaborated and 
calculated adoption of materials. Except in Homer, whom 
we regard, in spite of the critics, as bald, (simple, if they will ; 
but the simplicity of primitive poetry, not the forethought 
simplicity of Art,) the most glowing burst of poetry with them 





* Vide Miiller, ‘Geschichte der Theorie der Kunst bei den Alten’ (a work much 
valued, but which we have been unable to consult). Bode, ‘Gesch. der Hellenischen 
Dichtkunst ;’ the introduction to which contains a short but elaborate account of 
the different critical theories; and Ruge, ‘ Platonische Esthetik.’ 
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has not a spontaneous look; and hence Giéthe compared 
Greek Art to a volcano burning beneath a covering of ice ; 
and this “ coldness” has been universally felt; nor is the 
difference of religion and customs sufficient altogether to 
account for it, since even in sculpture (and that too in the 
purely human phases of it), which bears least visibly the im- 
print of a nation’s spirit, a certain coldness strikes the be- 
holder at first sight. This is indisputable, and we believe it 
to be greatly owing to the absence of that spontaneous air 
which ideal art must induce. These considerations render 
us very curious on the subject of their zsthetics. 

How early Art was regarded by them as an object of specu- 
lation, we have no trace. Scattered remarks upon its nature, 
end and laws are to be found in ‘their oldest poems; but in 
these we only find an artistic, not a philosophic comprehen- 
sion of the subject. The philosophers, however, soon opened 
the field of inquiry, and their results were at length reduced 
by Pythagoras to mathematical principles. Pindar was in- 
structed by Lasos, author of the oldest work on music pos- 
sessed by the Greeks*; and Democritus wrote no less than 
ten treatises, which comprehend almost the whole region of 
Art; viz.on Poetry, Rhythmus, Harmony, Beauty of the Epic, 
Homer, Song, Diction, Painting and Perspective. Demo- 
critus was the first who opposed the opinion that poetry was 
a mere facility, which, like rhetoric, could be learnt by re- 
peated exercise ; showing it to be a madness (wavia), a being 
possessed by the God (év @cdv), the obeying of an in-dwelling, 
but unconscious and divine impulse}; “ for they do not,” 
says Platot, “ compose according to any art which they have 
learnt, but from the impulse of the divinity within them.” 

Plato’s zsthetical views the reader will see collected and 
expounded in the before-mentioned work of Ruge. We shall 
only mention the profound insight indicated in the passage 
at the end of the ‘ Symposium,’ that “ the foundations of the 
tragic and comic arts are essentially the same ;” we say indi- 


* Suidas, 227. 

+ Hor. ad Piso, 295 ; Cicero de Divin.,i. 34. This is the giors PeadZovea (Dio. 
Chrys. 35), évOovceracpos Kai iepdy rvevpa (Clem. Alex.), which Democritus de- 
mands of the real poet, and which he, like Plato, expressed by poetical madness. 
t Ton. 
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cated, because he has stated it so loosely, that we cannot 
accept it in his words. The tragic of necessity contains 
within itself the comic capability ; but the converse does not 
hold. Passion which suffers, and imagination which irra- 
diates every side of things, saturating the surface as well as 
piercing to the core, can, from their very intensity and illumi- 
nation, comprehend in their glance both the congruous and 
incongruous, the eternal and the accidental, the earnest and 
the ludicrous. But wit, which sees only the resemblances of 
surface, or humour, which sees only the incongruities of 
things, by not undergoing, not seeing all, but only a part of 
things, can never produce the tragic. For when the con- 
gruous or the earnest are known, the incongruous and ludi- 
crous are (according to Kant) also known with them; the 
departure from the one gives the other. Yet the congruous 
is not the other aspect of the incongruous, nor does the con- 
ception of the latter involve the former ; for, the congruous has 
but one form, the incongruous many. The tragic poet then 
can be comic: for, conceiving the grandeur of action, he can 
also conceive the littleness of action: but the comic poet 
does not necessarily include the tragic, inasmuch as the 
conception of the littleness of an action does not positively 
include a clear, pure conception of the grandeur of it. 

The treatises of Aristotle and Longinus are too well known 
to be here spoken of. But Greece perished—the Porch and 
the Academy were no more; and from that period until 
1729, (when nature gave birth to one of her giant pio- 
neers, known to men as Gottlob Ephraim Lessing,) zsthe- 
tics slept the long sleep. Dim ghosts occasionally “ visited 
the glimpses of the moon,” proclaiming themselves the un- 
mistakeable “ buried majesty of Denmark,” but they vanished 
at the cockcrow of inspection. Without waging a bloody 
and heroic war with the already slain, we may at once assert, 
that such a thing as zesthetical criticism was not known, and 
that the treatises then believed in are buried beneath the 
weight of their own dust. One fact they do represent, viz. 
that criticism has always been co-existent with Art; and now 
the question resolves itself into this second one—whether it 
be better for the artist that criticism should be good or bad ? 
If bad, then stick to your Batteux and Blairs; if good, then 
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must it be sought elsewhere; and English echo answers, 
“ where?” 

But here a no less remarkable question presents itself :— 
if Art has done without good criticism so long, what need 
of it now? No one has put this question, and yet it is a 
very plausible one. We answer—because Art is the flower 
of its age; because it must now spring out of a different soil, 
—a more critical and conscious one. The manifestations of 
Art in this century cannot possibly be the same as those of 
any other century; it must use other means, other formule, 
because its audience differ in ideas from any other*. We 
take it to be the radical error of artists, that they do not 
distinctly set before themselves not only their odject, but the 
requisitions of the age. Accustomed ‘o live among the works 
of the past, to breathe their atmosphere, and to consider them 
as perfection, their whole endeavour is to reproduce those 
types, which they do in a lifeless, soulless form. They forget, 
that even in our most unfeigned admiration of those relics of 
antiquity, we always make allowance for the difference. We 
have no faith in their ideas, but we see that they themselves 
had, and it is enough ; but when a modern would reproduce 
those types, he fails: first, and most signally, from a want of 
faith in the ideas he symbolizes; and, secondly, from our re- 
senting as an untruth, an impertinence, any resurrection of 
these ideas long buried in the grave of time. His chance of 
success is proportioned to the relation between the ideas of 
that time and ours. The true Greek ideas, for example, can 
never affect us. Those of the middle ages will do so more or 
less, but never completely. We are aware of the existing 
cant about the ancients, but are convinced, that if the Mi- 
nerva, and the Moses of Michael Angelo were produced for 
the first time by modern artists, precisely the same as they 
now are, all unprejudiced persons would award the preference 
to the Moses, though feeling both of them to be incomplete. 
The connoisseurs, i.e. those who know least but cant most 





* Hence the above question is half answered. However we may admire Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Dante, etc., one thing is certain, that they fulfilled the critical de- 
mands of their age, not of ours; were their poems to appear tomorrow, they would 
be universally condemned as irregular, crude and deficient in art. To us they are 
classics, 
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about the matter, would of course detect the Gracism of the 
Minerva, and so award the preference because it was Greek. 

The revival of Art is fondly talked of, passionately hoped 
for by some, but the means are not so ready at hand. One pro- 
poses the abolition of “ academies ;” another, “ severe study 
of the ancients ;” a third, “ protection and patronage of go- 
vernment,” “ et omne quod exit in um, preter remedium |” 
We do not propose esthetics as the panacea, but we do 
firmly believe it to be a very necessary ingredient ; for, as we 
said, this is a critical and conscious age, and its Art must 
therefore inevitably partake of this spirit. “ That which a 
work of art,” says Hegel, “ beyond the immediate enjoyment, 
“ in these days, should satisfy in us, is our judgment, because 
“ we bring under our scrutiny and contemplation the subject- 
“ matter (Inhalt) and its representative forms or symbols 
“ (Darstellungs-mittel), and the fitness or unfitness of the one 
“to the other. We ask, is the subject good? is the treat- 
“ ment good? and are they mutually conformable? Hence 
“ the philosophy of Art is, in our times, much more neces- 
“¢ sary than it ever was in those times when Art was sufficient 
“ in itself as Art*.” 

That the German poets are critical poets, no one doubts ; 
and although doubts are expressed as to the genius of Géthe 
and Schiller by some few, gifted with an appreciation of works 
whose language they do not understand, yet, waving all com- 
parisons, this one truth remains :—they sufficed for their coun- 
try and epoch; they were the artistic expression of the time, 
and have had all the influence which poets can attain. This is 
something ; it is worth studying, even if Art be dead. It may 
be very plausible to talk about the “infancy of nations” 
being favourable to Art, and of civilization “ by enlarging the 
understanding, thus weakening the influence of imagination,” 
but we hold it to be altogether false and rhetorical. Was the 
age of Pericles, of Augustus, of Louis XIV., of Elizabeth 
and James, and of Europe after the French revolution,—was 
any of these the “infancy of nations?” Were not all the in- 
tellectual faculties then in as vigorous play as now? Were not 
science and philosophy equally at work? What then becomes 





* JEsthetik, b. i, 16. 
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of the argument about “ infancy of nations ?” Or, setting these 
aside, if Art be, as we believe, a social mission ; if it be the ex- 
pression of the age under its emotive and beautiful phases, 
will it not vary with the age? If it was “imaginative” then, 
may it not now receive another impress, and still effect its 
mission? All Ideas are not equally favourable to Art, though, 
when dominant, they must be equally expressed by it, as indeed 
they are not equally favourable to humanity. For instance, 
the dominant Idea of the eighteenth century (i. e. that portion 
which is known as the eighteenth by reason of its dominant 
Idea, for towards the close of it began the new era) was ana- 
lysis, the most fatal of all to Art, inducing “ scientific accuracy 
of statement,” whereby it becomes didactic, and ever on the 
verge of prose; inducing, moreover, the great attention to de- 
tails, to passages, cramp-versification, and “ sober reasonable- 
ness.” On the other hand, synthesis admits and demands 
that high mystic expression which feels more than it compre- 
hends, and includes all particulars in the general; hence its 
intensity. What are the poetic names? In France, Voltaire, 
J.B. Rousseau, La Motte, Delille, etc. In England, Addison, 
Pope, and that school. In Germany, Hagedorn, Ramler, Gel- 
lert,etc. In Italy, Metastasio. Everywhere mediocrity, mere 
form and good sense; no high poetic worth, no intense pas- 
sion, no gosnel tidings are to be read there. It was not a 
poetic epoch: but how comes it, if our theory of the poetic 
Idea be false, that there was not in all this century one man 
who could redeem it? Man, they say, draws his inspiration 
from nature, from his own heart; if so, why did he remain 
uninspired during this century? Surely nature’s face was 
fresh, as varied, and as beautiful as ever; surely man’s heart 
trembled with passions, his breast swelled with aspirations, 
and there was woman with her affections; why then did no 
singer arise and pour forth a strain, which we and all the 
world recognise as greatly poetic? Because, we repeat, man 
draws his inspiration from Ideas ; those of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were not suited to a poetry different from the one they 
brought forth—clever, correct, material. Yet the century was 
great in science, because analysis is a great idea for science: 
hence it saw Newton, Bernouilli, Clairaut, Maclaurin, Napier, 
D’Alembert, Laplace, Euler, Lagrange, Humboldt, Herschel, 
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Fourcroy, Galvani, Franklin, Lavoisier, Haiiy; and these were 
great intelligences, and their work was great for humanity. 
At the same time, the poets who then wrote expressed 
the spirit of their age, and sufficed for it: that they do not 
suffice for ours, although detached sentiments, lines, and bits 
of nature still delight us, is sufficiently apparent. 

This, then, being a critical, conscious age, its artists must 
be critical to fulfil its demands; and zsthetics we take to be 
one of the means of elevating it out of the “slough of despond;” 
although it must likewise be emancipated from “ commerce,” 
and be placed on its own high pedestal, with real priests at its 
altars and real faith in its worshippers ;—so long as the “ com- 
merce of sweet sounds” is the jingling of guineas, little can be 
hoped for. But that zsthetics, however studied, is able to create 
artists, we do not for an instant imagine; it can but direct the 
artistic genius. Aésthetics is the philosophy of Art, and “ phi- 
losophy,” says Solger, “can create nothing; it can only un- 
“ derstand. It can neither create the religious inspiration nor 
“ the artistic genius; but it can detect and bring to light all that 
“is contained therein*.” To create anew and commensurate 
Artis not in the power of zsthetics; that must come from the 
new birth of an era; there must be the inspiring Ideas; but 
as in all the secondary stages men are employed in developing 
the many phases of the Idea, zsthetics, when perfected, will 
necessarily direct their energies into the right channels. 

And this leads us to the indisputable position of zsthetics : 
if it be of no assistance to the artist (which we deny), it will 
render intelligible Art as Art, as well as all existing works; it 
will enable us fitly to judge of the relics of the past and the 
productions of the present, and it opens an inquiry in the 
psychological department of the very highest interest. For 
these then do we demand a consideration of the subject. 

In France, although rapid strides have been taken, and 
some notable results elicited, it still remains in a fragmentary 
state. The works of Quatremére de Quincey, however, are 
equally admirable for their clearness and profundity ; yet we 
believe he is the only systematic thinker who has yet pub- 
lished works of importance. St. Beuve, George Sand, and 


* Solger, Asthetik, p. 9. 
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others evidence profound insight, but only in parts; a whole 
is still wanting. In Germany it is received as one of the 
branches of philosophy; has its professors, its treatises and 
systems, and every man, woman and child is more or less im- 
bued with it. Lessing, Winckelman, Herder, Gothe, Schiller, 
Kant (Kritik der Urtheilskraft), Schelling, Novalis, the 
Schlegels, Tieck, Jean Paul, Solger, Hegel, are among the 
great stars which illumine this atmosphere ; but their separate 
endeavours are too comprehensive to be even mentioned here. 
Solger and Hegel may both be consulted for the historic por- 
tion. Lessing’s works, though mostly polemical and directed 
against the French poetry, yet contain much that is true and 
admirable for all times; especially the ‘ Laocoon,’ which was 
translated by Mr. Ross of Edinburgh, an inestimable book to 
English readers. Winckelman’s works are much spoken of, 
unfortunately little read. The French translation of his ‘ His- 
tory of Art’ is unfaithful, and no English translation we be- 
lieve exists. Jean Paul’s ‘ Vorschule’ does not pretend to be 
systematic, but it contains some charming writing, illustra- 
tion and close argument. His remarks on wit and humour 
are well worthy of study. Solger we can recommend but to 
those who are content to view the matter in its abstract logi- 
cal shape, unrelieved by applications and illustrations. The 
essays of Schiller, though rather repulsive at first, from their 
Kantean rigidity of form, yet contain important ideas, and 
occasionally go to the very depths of the subject *. 

But while all these works are more or less known and 
talked of in England, the masterly and comprehensive ‘ Lec- 
tures’ of Hegel remain without even the most vague and 
general notice. Professor Gans, in speaking of how widely 
Hegel’s doctrines are spreading in France through Cousin, 
Michelet, Lerminier, and the St. Simonists, sarcastically 
says, “and the English buy his works—to put him in their 
librariest ;” but we fear the Professor’s sarcasm falls harm- 
less, and that we do not even buy his works for our shelves, 


* See in particular ‘ Uber das Pathetische ;’ ‘ Uber Naive, u. Sentimentalische 
Dichtung ;’ ‘ Uber das Erhabene ;’ and ‘ Uber den gebrauch des Gemeinen und 
Niedrigen in der Kunst :’ the last-named was translated in the ‘Monthly Chronicle’ 
for February 1841. 

+ Vermischte Schriften, ii. 257. 
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Nevertheless, if any man is worth knowing in the philoso- 
phical department, it is Hegel; and towards this knowledge 
we have no helps, the only slender account being the ex- 
tremely flippant and shallow one in Menzel’s ‘ Deutsche 
Literatur *.’ 

George Frederick William Hegei was born at Stuttgart on 
the27th of August,1770. In his eighteenth year he went to the 
university of Tiibingen to carry out his theological and philoso- 
phical studies. He was here a fellow-student with Schelling, 
for whom he contracted a great esteem ; and he always spoke 
of these days in after-life with great emotion, even‘when he had 
become the opponent of his former friend. It was a critical 
period: the ideas of the eighteenth century,—analysis, mate- 
rialism, scepticism and dogmatism, on the one hand, and 
the Kantean revolution on the other ;—these were the con- 
flicting philosophies in which he had to struggle. He had 
also another struggle to make, not of the most metaphysical, 
though sometimes more puzzling, viz. the struggle for daily 
bread—not unknown to philosophers! And so our young 
speculator had to give up high thoughts of professorships 
and philosophies, and was content (hunger impelling) to ac- 
cept the humble place of a tutor, first in Switzerland, then in 
Frankfort. Early in 1801 his father died, and he then moved 
to Jena, the seat of learning and philosophy, with the 
property left him (mit einigen ererbten Vermdégen), which 
could not have been large, as we find him, besides working 
with Fichte and Schelling, in the office of private tutor of 
philosophy. It was here, in 1801, in the thirty-first year of 
his age, that he published his first work, ‘ Differenz der Fich- 
teschen und Schellingschen Philosophie,’ in which he sided 
with Schelling, whom he joined in the editing of the ‘ Kritischen 
Journal der Philosophie” In the second volume of this 
Journal appeared his celebrated article Glauben ii Wissen, or 





*This book has been recently translated under the false title of a ‘ History of 
German Literature.’ We must enter our protest against it, as we think it very 
calculated to do harm to the students of German literature, by giving them preju- 
dicial, false and flippant views. We should say the book is worthless ; for it neither 
gives information nor opinion worth attention. Menzel has a shallow, dashing as- 
surance; a ready, often eloquent pen, and an imposing dogmatism, which delude 
people at first, but if subjected to any scrutiny, his poverty betrays itself. His 
hatred towards Géthe, Voss, Hegel, as well as all Berliners, is of itself sufficient to 
show how prejudiced are his opinions. 
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the reflective philosophy of the subjective as seen in Kant, 
Jacobi and Fichte. At Jena also he enjoyed the society of 
Gothe and Schiller; the former, with his usual sagacity, de- 
tecting the philosophical genius which lay as yet undeveloped 
in him, of which more may be read in the ‘ Briefwechsel 
zwischen Gothe u Schiller” Here also he published his 
‘ Phinomenologie des Geistes,’ and with it separated himself 
entirely from the Schelling philosophy, written, it is said, 
while the French artillery was roaring under the walls at 
the memorable battle of Jena, as Archimedes pursued his re- 
searches during the siege of Syracuse. From Jena he went 
to Bamberg, where for two years he edited the Bamberg 
newspaper! Conceive the Times edited by a philosopher! 
In the autumn of 1808 he was appointed Rector of the Gym- 
nasium at Niirnberg. He here married; and his marriage, 
instead of impeding, only seemed to give fresh spur to his 
ambition. With his wife he lived for twenty years in the 
most perfect happiness, which only ended with her death. 
In 1812 he published his ‘ Wissenschaft der Logik.’ By 
logic the Germans mean something far different from our 
“elements” or “arts.” Hegel divides it into two parts: the 
objective logic, which, being partly the transcendental logic of 
_ Kant, is the substitute for the metaphysic of the ancients; 

and the subjective logic, or the forms of self-consciousness. 
This work made a great sensation, and he was soon after 
(in 1816) called to the chair at Heidelberg, where he lectured 
to crowds of admirers. In 1817 he published his ‘ Encyclo- 
padie der Philos. Wissenschaften,’ the great merit of which 
was its detailing all his ideas, and that too in a more intelli- 
gible form and language than he had hitherto attempted. 
Here he made acquaintance with Victor Cousin, whose best 
ideas are taken or modified from Hegel. His reputation had 
now spread so far, and so many eyes were turned to him as the 
apostle of the new philosophy, which rank neither Fichte nor 
Schelling could properly attain, that he was called in 1818 to 
the chair of Berlin, which he accepted, in spite of the endea- 
vours made by government to retain him. In Berlin he first 
found his proper sphere; and there, lecturing the first year 
with Solger, and the subsequent twelve years alone, he mo- 
dified, developed and finished that philosophy, which is now 
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considered as the final result of German thought. Logic, 
metaphysic, psychology, jurisprudence, history, religion, his- 
tory of philosophy and zsthetics, these were the subjects 
which he chose as the various phases of his philosophy, and 
in the development of which he passed his life,—a wide range ; 
and when we consider the depth and completeness with which 
he treated them, perfectly astounding. On the 24th of No- 
vember (the anniversary of Leibnitz’ death), 1831, in the sixty- 
first year of his age, he expired, after a short attack of cholera. 
“ Hegel,” says Professor Gans, and we think with truth, “ has 
“left many profound disciples and scholars, but no successor ; 
“for philosophy with him accomplished its circle (hat ihren 
“ Kreislauf vollendet) ; its progress is now only possible in 
“the complete development of all that is contained in it, after 
“his method*.” , 

Such were the life and works of Hegel; and whoever looks 
over the catalogue of his writings will marvel at the exceed- 
ing activity of a genius so profound. Nor is his acquaintance 
with Art, ancient and modern, as seen in his ‘ Lectures on 
Esthetics,’ less surprising. Accustomed as we are to the 
“ division of labour” in.our learning, and to find men dedi- 
cating themselves exclusively to one subject or one phase of 
it, we are astonished at the large universality of appreciation 
mixed up with this deep meditative spirit. 

The ‘ Lectures on Aisthetics, to which our attention is 
now specially directed, is, we conceive, of all others, that 
which would most readily be accepted by the English, both on 
account of its subject, and on account of the comparatively 
intelligible language in which it is communicated. In these 
speculations we are struck at the outset with the difference 
of procedure between the Germans and ourselves. They 
consider, that as Art is a production, a creation of the mind 
of man, the real way to set about its examination must be 
the investigation of those laws of the mind from whence it 
proceeds ; thus they examine the germ to know the physio- 
logy of the flower; and thus it becomes itself a branch of 
psychology. They examine the producing mind ; we the work 





* Vermischte Schriften, b. ii. p. 251. To this, to the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ and 
to the ‘Conversations Lexicon,’ we are indebted for the particulars of the above 
account. 
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produced. They inquire into its absolute, abstract state; we 
into its concrete, individual state. With them each work is but 
as the illustration of a principle; with us it is isolated. An 
zesthetical view of one drama should furnish the key to all 
dramas ; with us each drama requires a separate examina- 
tion. The laws, then, of zsthetics, when truly analysed and 
posited, are immutable ; for they are not those of taste and 
fashion, but the eternal principles of the human mind. But 
here an obstacle presents itself: rightly to comprehend their 
zesthetics, you must also comprehend their psychology ; and 
as with this the chances are small that Englishmen will 
agree, or even understand, a feeling of antagonism will be 
generated at the outset,—a feeling, however, which a little 
steady perseverance will soon overcome. We candidly admit 
that we neither understand every part of Hegel’s ‘ Aisthetik,’ 
nor do we agree generally with German philosophy ; but that, 
nevertheless, Hegel is the most delightful, thought-inciting 
and instructive work on the subject we have yet met with, 
and that four years’ constant study of it has only served the 
more to impress us with its depth and usefulness. This is 
said to encourage those whom it may at first repel ; for, unlike 
the other works, it may be read without any agreement with 
its first principles; its detached remarks and criticisms, its 
scientific and elaborate arrangement of the subject, and its 
treatment of details, may all be received. 

The very fact of all these laws being referable to the mind 
prevents any very great disagreement, since you have only to 
translate the principle into your own formula, and the thing 
becomes intelligible. Where you differ, it is mostly with the 
application of his philosophy to the matter, not on the matter 
itself. 

The work opens with an introduction, in which the nature 
of zsthetics and its various theories are discussed. Then 
comes the first part, the d-priori examination of the germ— 
the Idea. What is meant by this idea (Idee) it is difficult to 
render intelligible in English. It may assist the student to 
observe, that the fundamental principle of the Hegelian philo- 
sophy is, that the Idea (i. e. the absolute—the ens) determines 
or manifests itself subjectively (or in the mind of man), as 
Reason—objectively (or externally), as the universe—the non 
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ego. There are three epochs in the evolution of the Idea. 
I. It determines itself as quality, quantity, objectively, etc. 
i. e. Logic. II. It determines itself as the universe, and de- 
velopes itself in nature. III. It determines itself as mind, 
cognizant of its prior states. In other words, the Idee is the 
totality of the universe both of mind and matter, in its unique 
conception ; and this Idee, this Absolute, conceived under the 
form of thought, is truth; when conceived under the form of 
nature or of external phenomena, is Beauty. Thus Beauty is 
spirit contemplating the spiritual in an object. Art is the 
Absolute incarnate in the beautiful. The germ is in the first 
part examined: in the second part we have the particular 
physiology, the development of the ideal in its separate forms ; 
such as the symbol, allegory, etc. (where the mysteries of 
oriental art are unfolded), the classical, ideal, and the romantic 
ideal. And, in the third part, the flower itself is examined ; 
i. e. the fine arts in their respective existences, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music and poetry; the separate laws of 
which are methodically unfolded and posited. 

It will be obvious, that no further account of such a work 
is practicable in an article; for how condense a system? It is 
not a rambling three volumes prepared for the market, and 
containing a given number of ideas to a given quantity of 
twaddle, but the fruit, the condensed matter of years of ri- 
gorous investigation. Neither can such a work be known by 
extracts, the common mode of settling these difficulties. We 
have done our duty therefore, we conceive, in indicating. the 
existence of the work, what it specially treats of, and in what 
spirit; to those whom it interests more were superfluous— 
they will study the original. We do not conceal from the 
reader that he will meet with many obstructions; difficulties 
of language (this work, however, is generally written in an 
intelligible, sometimes eloquent style) and of thought; dif- 
ferences of philosophy, and a tendency to what the English 
call “inysticism” (because they persist in not translating it 
into their forms of thought); but these obstructions are un- 
important, and with courage are soon conquered. If a “light 
work” be required, if “ pleasant critical chat” be wished for, 
let no one open Hegel; but if an earnest inquiring spirit 
wishes for the light of a vast and penetrative mind, and does 
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not grudge a little patient study, then we would say—read 
Hegel. Let none touch it who are not in earnest; it is a 
sealed book to them, and they will only rise from its non- 
perusal to gabble about its “ German mysticism.” 

But although it is impossible for us here to give any com- 
plete or satisfactory insight into the contents of these ‘ Lec- 
tures,’ we may at least extract one or two of those detached 
criticisms with which, as we said, they abound ; and we select 
the one on the Dutch painters, not because it is the most 
striking or the most interesting, but because the tendency in 
England is to underrate these painters, misconceiving the 


spirit in which they worked. 

«The Dutch chose the subjects of their pictures from themselves and 
from their contemporary and daily life; and it ought not to be objected to 
them, that they thus again realized (verwirklicht) the present through art. 
What the present brought before the eye and mind had a pregnant interest 
for them; and to understand wherein lay this great national interest, we 
must question their history. The Hollander had, for the most part, made 
the country he lived in, and was continually struggling against the threat- 
ened inundations of that sea whence he had built it. The citizens and the 
peasants—the mass of the people, had through courage, perseverance and 
endurance thrown off the Spanish yoke of Philip II., son of Charles V., 
and then the most mighty ruler of Europe; and, moreover, they had fought 
for and won their political and religious liberty. It is this citizenship, and 
the spirit of enterprise in trifles as in great things, in their own country as 
well as abroad on the wide sea ; this careful and decent prosperity ; this joy- 
ousness and proud self-reliance, all owing to their own energy, which form 
the universal subject-matter of their paintings. This is nocommon vulgar 
subject-matter ; nor must we approach it with the elevated nose-in-the-air 
refinement of courts and politesse. It is a great nationality; and in such 
vigorous nationality has Rembrandt painted his celebrated Sentinel at Am- 
sterdam, Van Dyck so many of his portraits, and Wouvermann his Troop- 
ers; and to this also belong those peasant festivities, jokes, drinkings, rows, 
boors, etc. In these pictures of marriages, dances, feasts, etc., even when 
they come to blows, there is always a free, joyous wantonness of spirit 
hovering over all, and women and girls are there, and the feeling of free- 
dom and animal spirits (ausgelassenheit) penetrates the whole. 

«The same with the admirable Beggar Boys of Murillo (in the Munich 
Gallery). Considered externally, the subject is also one of low life ; the mo- 
ther picks vermin from her boy, who sits quietly eating his bread. Ina simi- 
lar picture, two ragged dirty boys are eating melons and grapes ; but amidst 
this poverty and half-nakedness, their entire indifference, their absence of 
all care and sorrow, indicates their health and enjoyment. It is this indif- 
ference to the external, and this internal freedom, which raises them to the 
ideal. In Paris there is a portrait of a boy by Raphael ; he leans his head 
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idly on his arm, and looks forth on the wide world with such holy, quiet 
contentedness, that it is almost impossible to tear oneself away from this 
spiritual health and clearness. Murillo’s Boys have the same air. One 
sees that they have no further interests or ambition; and this is not from 
mere stupidity, but, happy and contented as the Olympian gods, they loll 
upon the ground with their luscious fruit; they do nothing; they say 
nothing: but they are without sorrow, without restless discontent, and we 
see in them a clear picture of mankind in its brightest state; and in this 
groundwork of all greatness (spiritual healthiness) we see that everything 
could be developed from these youngsters. How different is the modern 
treatment of such subjects !” 


From his masterly delineation of the ideal in character, we 
select the following passages :— 


“‘ The ideal demands in a character some peculiar passion which leads 
him on to determinate aims, resolves and actions. Should, however, this 
principle be carried too far, the result will be, instead of an individual 
an abstract form of passion, in which all vitality and subjectivity is lost, 
and the representation become, as it is often among the French, cold and 
uninteresting. In the particularity of a character, therefore, one side must 
appear as the dominant feature, as the centre round which the others play, 
so that the individual has space given him to develope himself in several 
situations, and the whole riches of his internal nature are brought into play. 
Such vitality, notwithstanding the unity and intensity of the dominant pas- 
sion, is exhibited in the heroes of Sophocles. One may compare them to 
sculpture from their plastic comprehensiveness. We see in the genuine 
statues a quiet depth, which admits the possibility of realizing every power 
if once’ put into action; the dominant passion is depicted, but the other 
phases are also indicated. So Shakspeare’s Romeo has love for the dominant 
passion ; we see him, nevertheless, in manifold relations to his parents, kin- 
dred and friends, in contest with Tybalt, in reverence and confidence to the 
monk, and even on the verge of the grave in moral conversation with the 
apothecary from whom he buys the poison, and always noble and elevated 
by the depth of his emotions. Hence the peculiarity (Besonderheit) of a 
character must accord and unite with the subjectivity; man must have a 
precise form, and in this precision (Bestimmtheit) the firmness and power of 
some dominant passion. If man is not thus in unity with himself; if this 
passion do not penetrate and be not supported by the other phases of his 
character (Ist der Mensch nicht in dieser Weise £1ns in sich), then are all 
the manifold phases superfluous, lifeless, senseless. To be in unity with 
oneself, is that which constitutes the infinite and godlike in art. Thus it 
destroys the individual unity, when a character, which the power of some 
great passion elevates to the heroic, is allowed to be ordered or persuaded 
by an inferior person, or when the crime is rolled off its shoulders on to 
those of another ; for instance, when Phédre, in Racine, allows herself to be 
persuaded by 42none. A genuine character acts from its own volition and 
persuasion, and admits of no foreign influence. But if it has acted from 
itself, then will it bear the consequences of its deed.” 
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We hold this last to be true as a rule, but question the il- 
lustration. Phédre is not meant to be a great character, but 
a weak woman; and this weakness we take to be itself the do- 
minant pathos of her character. 

From these extracts the reader will see that Hegel is no 
pedantic professor, shut up in the classicalities and cant of 
criticism ; although he does not recognise the Dutch and the 
Spanish painting to be the highest ideal, yet he sees how it 
fulfils its conditions, and that it is ideal. He sides also with 
the many against the few critics on the subject of anachro- 
nisms. 

«* A work of art,” he says, “‘ and its enjoyment, are not for the antiquary 
and critic alone, but for the public; and the critics need not carry matters 
with such a high hand, for they themselves belong to that public ; and when 
honest, they must confess that correctness and severity in historical trifles 
can even for themselves possess no serious interest. It is from this feeling 
that the English only give such scenes from Shakspeare as are in themselves 
admirable and intelligible, because they do not share in the pedantry of our 
critics, who would fain drag before the public all those antiquated externals 
in which they cannot possibly interest themselves. Hence, when foreign 
dramas are put on our stage, the public has a right to demand a certain 
national revision and alteration to suit their taste. In this respect even the 
most excellent require revision.” 


This reproof points to one of the fundamental laws of zsthe- 
tics, viz. the temporalities in art; a subject wrapped up in the 
confusion of prejudice and ignorance, but which must be 
dragged out of its darkness and clearly discussed before any 
step can be taken in the judgment of the past; and it is 
owing to this law never having been developed and applied to 
the purposes of criticism, that so much folly has been written 
about the ancients and earlier poets. A most valuable and 
interesting essay might be written on the ‘Variation of Aisthe- 
tic Feeling in the different Epochs of Poetry,’ which would 
indeed be the application of the above law. For example, the 
treachery of Ulysses* is to us most revolting ; to the Athenian 
audience it was highly crafty, and commendable as craft ;—it 
was esthetic. So when Shakspeare makes the charming 
Celia fall in love with and marry the repentant villain Oli- 
vert, to an audience of his day, accustomed to the tone of 





* Sophoc. Philoctetes. t ‘As you Like it.’ 
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romantic literature, wherein sudden conversions and love at 
first sight abounded, this was esthetic, though to us most 
painful. We prefer Hector to Achilles; not so the Greeks. 
When Gothe treated in Iphigenie the same subject as Euri- 
pides, he was forced to introduce new feelings and new ethics : 
the Greeks would have laughed at her scruples of honour; 
Christians would have shuddered at the Greek treachery. It 
is owing to the neglect of this branch of inquiry that such 
utterly false criticisms are written on Calderon; critics mistake 
the Catholic element he breathed, the Catholic audience he 
addressed. Such an essay should contain potentially the 
whole history of poetry ; and it is from the want of it that no 
history of poetry yet written is really critical. To write such a 
history, a man must, as Schlegel says, “possess an universality 
“ of mind; a flexibility, which, throwing aside all personal 
* predilections and blind habits, enables him to transport 
“ himself into the peculiarities of other ages and nations, and 
* feel them, as it were, from their central point *.” 

We have now performed our task of introducing Hegel 
and German esthetics to our readers; more we could not 
do—more we did not attempt: to such as are interested in 
the subject we hope it will be sufficient. 


Articz_e II. 


Viola the Affianced; or, ’Tis an Old Tale and often told. 
(Second edition.) Colburn. 1839. 


WE were invited to the perusal of this little volume by its 
very modest title, and have found so much in it to set us 
thinking, that we would, if possible, acknowledge our obli- 
gations to the author. The tale might have been an old one, 
if the subject were commonly well enough apprehended to be 
told out clearly in words, but we fear it is one on which igno- 
rance is as general as it is fatal. The philosophical scope of 
the book, if we guess it rightly, is very bold. It is a reading 
on the anatomy of one of the saddest of all heart-maladies— 
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a research into the source of the deepest suffering, often the 
only form of suffering, of which the finest and gentlest spirits 
are cognizant. It is here that the secret of their earthly trial 
lies. Disappointed affection has no present anguish so tor- 
menting as the discovery that a mere phantom of the brain 
has been mistaken for a state of the heart. Such is the theme 
of the very serious tale we propose in this place to notice ; and 
our notice will be serious, for we hold to the panadox, no 
longer new, that there may be more substantial truth in a 
work of fiction than in the faithfullest chronicle of facts. 

We fancy we detect abundant evidence of female author- 
ship. These are the usual characteristics of the best novels 
of our day, which are the mintage of the noble hearts, and 
the well-informed observing heads, of gifted women, Our 
female novelists have been generally content to show us how 
a set of very ordinary people behave under very ordinary cir- 
cumstances. We have little or no incident—-so little as al- 
most to amount to dullness—nothing in any one page to set 
us guessing at what may be coming in the next. We are 
made acquainted with feelings rather than with facts; broad 
results rather than striking events ; a course of conduct rather 
than single actions. We have more of the doings of daily life 
than of the feats of an hour. We find food for our reflections 
in the passing accidents of the page before us, and so are 
taught the lessons which the actual events of life might fail 
to suggest. There is an Homeric homeliness in these works 
which is never vulgar and never trivial. These are, if we mis- 
take not, some of the features of such chef-d’euvres as Miss 
Martineau’s ‘ Dearbrook,’ Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Helen,’ and Miss 
Austen’s ‘Emma,’ and we trace them here. Perhaps, from the 
nature of the subject, we have rather more of storm, and less 
of the repose of the novels we have named. At the same 
time it must be owned that ‘The Old Tale’ has a few 
blemishes, which may be strictly feminine, but which the 
accomplished artists we have alluded to have contrived to 
avoid. 

The tale opens with Cousin Dorothy’s distress on the death 
of her mother—her only near and dear relation—and her in- 
troduction to Charles Sidney, whose house is to be henceforth 
her asylum. Mr, Sidney is a right-minded man of the world, 
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a good deal tainted with the vulgarity of pounds, shillings 
and pence; straightforward in his dealing with his kind; 
one to whom “ getting into debt” appears “ the only species 
of theft his rank in life allows.” His heart is fortified with a 
good deal of humanity, of which he is chary enough ; like his 
worldly possessions, it might have been a talent committed 
to his care, and to be scrupulously accounted for. Dorothy 
is strong-hearted, and a calm, contented soul, sensitive to her 
situation of “poor relation:” here with her cousins is to be 
her home; it is the offering, if not of the highest charity, yet 
of duty; so she resolves to endure, as she best may, Mrs. 
Sidney and the other family nuisances inseparable from a lot 
for which she may, on all other accounts, well be thankful. 
Let us hear her account of her relatives :— 


“« Mr. Sidney was a perfect man of business, devoted to his mercantile 
concerns, eager in the pursuit of wealth, yet abhorring speculation, tor- 
mentingly punctual and methodical in his habits, (it was said, indeed, that 
all the clocks and watches in the neighbourhood were regulated by his move- 
ments,) precise in his manners, and rigorously neat in his attire. In person 
he was tall, stout, and inflexibly erect ; his eye was deep-set and penetrating ; 
his brow thoughtful, as that of one absorbed in calculation ; his step ‘ plan- 
tigrade’ and determined. A man he was of ‘cheerful yesterdays and con- 
fident tomorrows.’ 

“Mrs, Sidney belonged to that numerous class of persons who are, at 
this present day, so rife in the world; persons whom La Bruyére has de- 
scribed as ‘ portés par la foule, et entrainés par la multitude.’ There was a 
species of moral cowardice in her disposition, a truckling to opinions, a slavish 
fear of outstepping the bounds of conventional propriety. This all-pervading 
dread influenced every action and warped every notion. ‘ What will people 
say?’ was her watch-word. ‘ We must do as others do!’ was her favourite 
aphorism. Alas! how few there are who dare chalk out a path for them- 
selves! how fewer still, who, having chalked it out, walk perseveringly and 
consistently therein! How many corroding cares and feverish anxieties 
would be spared to us, if we could only dare think for ourselves! if we were 
but to assert our own moral dignity, and, scorning the shuffling tricks, the 
petty manceuvres and dishonest practices of those who are ever hustling and 
jostling each other as they strive, with an energy worthy of a better cause, 
to ascend yet higher and higher on the ladder of artificial society, we were 
but content to walk nobly and unblenchingly in the sphere allotted to us! 

“For aught else that appeared, Mrs. Sidney was an estimable woman, 
devoted to her husband, fond and proud of her children in no common 
degree. I am sure, too, she thought she did not make me feel my dependent 
situation ; but I had a foolish pride, and was apt to be mortified when she 
would bid me ring the bell or fetch a chair, whilst her own boys, or two or 
three idle young men, were lounging about the apartment; and I have often 
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felt the blood tingling in my cheeks on hearing her say to a stranger, who 
would perhaps rise politely to greet me on my entering the room, ‘Oh! don’t 
disturb yourself; ’tis only cousin Dorothy.’ 

‘““T had certainly no right to claim deference or attention from any person, 
much less from young men, for I was very plain, and, worse than that, I was 
unpardonably dowdy-looking ; even dress failed toimprove me. It was not 
true, in my case, that ‘fine feathers make fine birds.’ I had but one offer 
of marriage during the whole time I lived with the Sidneys, and that was 
from an elderly gentleman (as the boys facetiously called him) of threescore 
and ten, who was so captivated by the skilful manner in which I bound up 
a lacerated foot, the property of that mischievous imp, Dick Sidney, that 
having one evening indulged in sundry liberal potations, and being the next 
day confined to his bed with a toe as inflamed as his temper, he sent me a 
proposal of marriage in due form, with a detailed statement of his funded 
and landed property, and the offer of a settlement—such a settlement! that 
I think it would have been the climax of virtue, in any woman acquainted 
with his liberal intentions, not to sigh for the ‘pride, pomp and circum- 
stances of glorious widowhood ;’ but I refused him, although my cousin 
Charles swore I was a fool for my pains, and Mrs. Sidney prophesied I should 
never have another offer. She was right, and I was right too; and so I be- 
lieve they all thought when shortly after he married a very young lady, 
whom he survived ; she having died after four years of connubial bliss, with- 
out any visible or tangible complaint. The physicians were driven to a non- 
plus; they felt her pulse, looked at her tongue, tried the stethoscope to her 
heart and Izngs, and finally, wagging their oracular heads, pronounced it an 
inward complaint. Her own maid averred she died of worry. The malady 
or the treatment is little known in the ‘ ars medendi’; but few are aware how 
often it has swollen the bills of mortality.” — Page 17-20. 


Then comes the heroine, Viola Sidney :— 


“Well did she become her name! You could not meet the melting gaze 
of her dark, ‘ unfathomable eye,’ you could not listen to her touching melo- 
dious voice, without being assured that so spoke, so gazed the Sicilian maid, 
when she gave forth the feigned story of her sister's love, by which she 
would have Orsino interpret her own. * * * Viola was romantic, ardent, 
affectionate to a degree little common ; but then had she an energy of mind, 
a moral rectitude of disposition, a firm and undeviating resolve, which acted 
as a powerful counterpoise, and together gave an unity of character which 
I have rarely seen equalled.”— Page 22. 


Aeain: 


“And truly my heart did warm very tenderly towards those gay young 
things; but especially did I love with an intense affection that graceful, 
swanlike, lovely, and most loveable of human beings, Viola Sidney. There 
was another too, of whom I have not yet spoken; Lucy, the delight of the 
entire household, who was but an infant when I first came to reside with 
them ; her disposition was eminently gentle and affectionate. As she grew 
up every one remarked that she was astonishingly like Viola; and so she 
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was like her; but only when Viola was in her pensive moods,—her oriental 
moods, as I used to term them, when she drooped her fair head so languish- 
ingly, and her large dark eyes seemed to be drinking in excess of love. 
But then what most charmed me in Viola Sidney was, that I have seen those 
same eyes dancing in their own sunny rays—I have seen them lit up by the 
‘ Promethean spark’ of intellect—I have seen them too flash with noble in- 
dignation at the tale of oppression or unmerited contumely, It was not one 
only, but a complete galaxy of impressions. I scarcely know when I thought 
her loveliest ; each gaze of her varying countenance seemed to me surpass- 
ingly beautiful, until another came and dimmed it. Little Lucy, on the con- 
trary, had but one regard, and that was soft, melting, confiding ; her eyes 
swam in their own liquid lustre.” —Page 38. 


Barring the last sentence, which does not convey any very 
distinct image, the passage we have cited gives a very pre- 
possessing account of the personal appearance of two of the 
chief characters of the drama. Well, Viola comes out at a 
citizen’s ball, makes a wonderful impression on every one but 
herself, which indifference to her own charms, by the way, 
and her entire want of vanity, seems rather to vex papa and 
mama. Mrs. Sidney too, who is looking for events long be- 
fore their time, fancies that she has not her daughter’s full 
confidence. Cousin Dorothy has something to the point. 


“ And yet no mother can have the confidence of her children who does 
not, in their nursery and school days, enter into all their pursuits and amuse- 
ments, who does not listen to their communications with a lively interest, 
sympathizing with their sorrows, and making their joys her own. She need 
not then fear that the nurse or the governess will supplant her in the affec- 
tions of her children; she too will be careful not to quench that confidence 
by the inopportune lecture or sharp rebuke. Few are aware of the chilling 
blight, the drear opakeness and desolation of feeling which have at such 
times fallen on a young girl’s heart ; when in the full gush of confiding love 
and boundless trust she has asked for sympathy and succour where nature 
whispered she might not plead in vain; she yet has found her confidence 
repelled—her trust betrayed. How often, from that moment, has she gone 
on her way a solitary being, in silence and in loneliness, letting her feelings 
prey on themselves; and like the canker-worm in the bud, blighting and 
blasting their own freshness ere they come to maturity ! "—Page 47. 


But we must not stop to cull flowers by the way: to the 
tale. After she has passed three years in the gay world, Lord 
Glenalbert proposes to Viola Sidney. Mr. Sidney of course 
accepts the peer for his daughter, and when the deed is done 
irrevocably, Viola appears to cousin Dorothy, who is ever 
awake, “to be arguing or reasoning herself, as it were, into 
love.” 
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“The next day Lord Glenalbert called, and after that interview Viola 
looked radiantly happy. ‘It is a pleasant thing, Dorothy,’ said she, when 
she came to my room at night, ‘to be the cause of happiness to others. 
There is something godlike in it; it seems to expand one’s very soul.’” 


Cousin Dorothy says significantly, “ For Viola, once mar- 
ried, I had no fears.” But there was the engagement and 
its trials to come. Before the marriage-day is fixed, Lord 
Glenalbert goes abroad to fetch home his mother, and Viola 
Sidney is to pass the time of his absence with his relative, 
Lady Sarah Herbert, at Turretcliffe Castle, where there is a 
large, and, we should say, a very stupid Christmas party 
assembled. Dorothy is the tolerated companion of this visit. 
A new personage comes on the stage in the ball-room at 
Turretcliffe—he is the evil spirit of the drama. He is de- 
scribed as— 


“Tall, dark, with that indescribable look of intellect so totally independent of 
feature, cheeks alittle, a very little hollow—a pervading something that gave 
a faint suspicion of consumption. He was just what young ladies in general 
term ‘interesting,’ and their mamas unhesitatingly anathematize as ‘ down- 
right ugly.’ He was leaning against the pillar with folded arms ; the look, 
the attitude was that which English painters invariably give to their Italian 
bandits or Spanish bravos.”— Page 88. 


Viola’s beauty fixes his gaze: after some manceuvring he 
succeeds in dancing with /a belle fiancée. What says Dorothy 
to herself as she looks on? 


“ Why was it, that during this same quadrille a strange presentiment came 
over me, an indescribable dread, a vague and dizzy sense of impending mi- 
sery? I could not have defined it. Assuredly there was nothing in her de- 
meanour to give rise to it. I had rarely, if ever, seen her so little animated ; 
yet was she listening attentively, but with the air of one who is rather per- 
plexed than amused. No; I think it was his manner staggered me. He 
was looking at her with intense admiration;—not his the vulgar stare of 
the clown, neither was it the impassioned gaze of the roué; but rather the 
reverential look (it is a bold word, but I can think of no other), that look of 
mingled homage and tenderness which every woman feels by intuition, even 
although her averted gaze may seem to take no cognizance of it. Alas! with 
the coming days my fears were not dissipated. For the first time in my life 
I was the maiden cousin, the strict Duenna, the many-eyed Argus; but I 
remembered that only a little, a very little time would elapse ere we should 
be summoned home, and this thought reassured me.”—Page 97. 


Here Cousin Dorothy was out. Lord Glenalbert did not 
come for three months, by which time all the visitors, except 
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Mr. Lyndham, had vanished from Turretcliffe. Of what had 
taken place meanwhile in poor Viola’s heart, there is indica- 
tion enough in her journal ; it may be readily guessed: mean- 
while here is a passage on the habit of journalling, which 
seems to challenge observation. It is sweetly conceived, 
though questionable in its doctrine :— 

“Oh! there is nothing like a journal for laying bare the mechanism of 
the mind—the secret workings of the soul ; it is our memory's floodgate, ‘ our 
oracle, our other self, our counsel’s consistory.’ Secret as the grave, it hath 
no venomed babbling tongue to wound us with false cozening reports ; it 
may not play the traitor to our secret thoughts, Friendship can be but a 
faint type of it; for, even from our dearest friend, there are sentiments we 
veil, and secrets we conceal unwittingly ; unconsciously we give a tone to the 
voice, a colour to the action, which at once invests it with a light not its own ; 
but in these written soliloquies, these communings of the soul with herself, 
we are at least sincere. We describe ourselves, we paint our feelings as fear- 
lessly and impartially as it is given to us to know them. There is a beautiful 
Eastern proverb, that ‘the daughter of the voice is far better than the son of 
the ink ;’ and truly at any time I would rather hear my friend talk, than re- 
ceive from him or her the best-filled sheet of paper that ever was penned ; 
but the people of Syria could never have kept a journal, or they would have 
discovered that there are times when the son of the ink is far better than the 


daughter of the voice.” 

Now all this would be very true, if man were not by nature 
very false ; and of such beings as Viola Sidney it may be true 
in substance. 

But let us ask—are journals true pictures in general? We 
suspect not, unless that be truth which is detected, but does 
not declare itself. A journal may be more true than what we 
confide to a friend, but it never is the faithful report of the 
communing of a heart with itself, or with its God. How hard 
is it, even in our most holy moods, to acknowledge to our- 
selves in unwritten, unspoken thought, the magnitude of our 
own faults! To write down in words our own condemnation 
is almost impossible. How hurriedly we hush up the truth 
and throw ourselves on the mercy of our God, imploring 
him to forgive all that He may find, who alone can read our 
heart aright! How vain is it to attempt a written record 
which shall invite our own future censure! Our faults are not 
recorded in our written self-examinations as they are in our 
consciences, 

The temptation to tell partial truths, and to palliate our 
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faults, even to ourselves, is so nearly irresistible, that this 
alone would be argument enough against attempting a con- 
fession, which, being short of the truth, is a falsehood of a 
more dangerous kind than a total suppression of the truth. 
If there be any degrees of falsehood, that is the worst lie which 
runs nearest to the truth: it deceives ourselves as well as 
those whom we would keep in the dark. The most fearful 
hypocrisy is that which keeps back just the one thought, or 
fact, without which all that is told, and might have been truth, 
conveys only falsehood. The temptation to this short-coming 
of the truth is sadly increased by the reflection, that the eye 
of others may run over that which purports to be our own 
private intercourse with ourself. 

Excepting then for intellectual purposes, we emphatically 
condemn the habit of journalling; for all objects of self-dis- 
cipline it is better left alone. The more so, since these would- 
be confessions have now-a-days lost their sanctity; for in 
proportion to their value, as the record of the secret worship 
of the heart towards its God, have they become the prey of 
the curiosity of men. Again, the habit of noting down the 
occurrences of our life leads us to an undue estimate of their 
importance ; and so the “ story of our life,” as H. Taylor has 
it, becomes too engrossing. Introspection and retrospection, 
except so far as they are necessary to renewed and improved 
action, are to be deprecated. 

We said that there were indications enough in her journal 
of Miss Sidney’s feelings ; still we doubt whether any one in 
Viola’s plight ever committed to writing such a passage as we 
are going to quote. It tells the tale well nevertheless :— 


“ March\st.—‘ In less than a week I shall be with you, dearest Viola!’ 
The letter is yet before me—I have not read further—my dazzled sight 
refuses to aid me. Why does my heart beat thus? Why do a thousand 


' pulses throb in agony? Why fill my eyes with tears? Is this joy? Is 


this the feeling with which I should greet him after so long an absence— 
him to whom but a short time since I plighted my faith?” 


Again :— 


“ Alas! how heavily will the coronet press on my aching brow! Where 
am I? What have I been saying? I will rouse myself. Worlds should 
not tempt me to pierce with sorrow that noble, confiding heart. I will 
go forth and greet him with the love he so well deserves. 1 will forget all 
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that has passed since last we met—it was but a ghastly hideous dream; I 
am awake now. 

“ March 3rd.—Alas! alas! why is my harp unstrung—discord in every 
tone ?—a fitting emblem of my jarring soul, where once sweet harmony did 
reign. Why do these books, whose varied lays were wont to chase the 
hours away, beguile me now no more? and why, oh why am I so changed, 
that duty stands like a gaunt spectre in my way, and with her monitory 
finger points to my onward path, and still I heed not?” &c. 


Without denying that so pure a being as Viola might dis- 
charge the burthen of her heart upon paper, and so, by giving 
a palpable shape to her thoughts, diminish the terror of them, 
we are quite sure that she never wrote in that tongue. Her 
anguish would have found a more simple mode of expressing 
itself. 

At length the day comes for the departure of Viola and her 
cousin from Turretcliffe. Viola meets her lord, but still keeps 
her secret. He is free from guile and dissimulation, and 


“ Like most men of noble, generous natures, he scarcely dreamed of 
these failings in another; mistrust to him was a solecism in language ; sus- 
picion and jealousy were words of which he knew not the import. Thus 
predisposed, was it any wonder that he saw only, in Viola’s nervous, flut- 
tered, embarrassed manner, augmented proof of her affection? ” 


We now get a glimpse of a new character, of whom we long 
to know more; but she only flits across the scene and dies, 
We fancy her one of those unselfish creatures we sometimes 
meet with, who are too good to live long in a world with 
which they have little in common beyond its charities. They 
pass away—a reproach to the more earthly beings who are not 
yet sufficiently purified by suffering from their native vileness 
to follow them. Lady Mary Allonby is on her death-bed 
when we first behold her. She will see Glenalbert married 
“ before she dies; he has waited long enough for her; she 
“ would not cause him a yet longer delay; besides, she has a 
“horror of protracted engagements.” There is a painful 
scene between her and cousin Dorothy ; for Lady Mary has 
suspected that Viola’s feelings towards her brother are not 
those of unquestionable love—but she keeps silence. 

We hasten to the grand scene of all, premising that the 
visit to Turretcliffe has ended in the surrender, by Viola, to 
Mr. Lyndham, the fascinating man of genius, of the heart 
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which she held in trust for one who loved her as she never 
did him. 

“<Glenalbert, that rose, this letter were not from you.’ Then rushing 
forward, she flung herself at his feet, ‘ Lord Glenalbert, I cannot, I dare 
not be your wife.’ ‘ You cannot be my wife, Viola! You are mad, you 
mock me, but it is a fearful jest: unsay those words.’ ‘No, no, no, I am 
not mad ; I do not jest; I dare not, in the sight of God and man, pronounce 
my marriage-vow tomorrow. I dare not promise forsaking all others to 
keep only to you. My tongue would cleave to the roof of my mouth; my 
lips would refuse to give utterance to that fell lie. Hate me, Lord Glen- 
albert, yet you cannot hate me more than I hate myself; despise me, but 
your scorn cannot equal the withering contempt that I feel for my own base, 
treacherous deed ; yet, yet I cannot be your wife. Speak tome, Glenalbert ; 
do not gaze on me; your eyes are wild, your lips are bloodless. I say, do 
not gaze at me so; curse me if you will, but speak, oh speak !” 

“ A convulsive tremor had seized him ; he appeared to writhe as though 
enduring some racking agony; a grey light, like the precursor of death, 
overspread his face; he staggered. Viola sprang from the ground; she 
rushed towards him; instinctively she seized his arm. The movement 
roused him, for he hurled her from him with a force that would have sent 
her to the ground, but that a sofa near her intercepted the fall. ‘Touch 
me not,’ he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder ; and he recoiled from her grasp 
as though a venomous reptile had left its slimy poison on him. ‘ You cam 
not be my wife, Viola—you dare not take your marriage-vow! Think you 
not, that in the sight of heaven you are my wife? To a pure mind, vows 
pronounced at the altar could scarcely be more sacred than those with which 
you have already plighted your faith. Yes, at that moment in which you 
owned your love, you became my wife; and now are you faithless, for- 
sworn.’ She remained with her face buried in the cushions of the sofa, and, 
after a pause, he continued in a faltering voice, ‘Had you told me this a 
few months since, I should have felt it—assuredly I should have felt it— 
but it would not have unnerved me thus; it would not have blasted my every 
future prospect ; it would not have crushed me to the earth. Oh, was it 
kindly done to wait until the last moment, ere you dashed the cup from my 
lips? I am not a deliberate, selfish, cold-blooded villain, Viola; and had 
you told me this in the commencement of our acquaintance, it would have 
sufficed. I then had borne it like a man, but now, now —’ and he hid 
his face in his hands, and sobbed aloud. 

“Oh! it isa fearful thing to see a man weep. ‘Hear me, Lord Glenal- 
bert,’ she said, and again she threw herself at his feet ; but sternly he raised 
her, and she stood before him. 

“«¢T call heaven to witness,’ exclaimed Viola, ‘ that it was not until to- 
day I knew the state of my heart. I thought I had conquered, I believed 
I had ceased to think of him ; but this letter, this fatal letter, has undeceived 
me ; it has torn the veil from my heart—the film from my eyes ; this letter 
has recalled scenes and places once too dear--- thoughts and emotions I vainly 
dreamed were buried. But now, even now, I will promise you to forget him, 
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and all connected with him; only give me a little time : delay our marriage 
but awhile, and I will promise to be to you all that—a faithful wife should 


prove. 


We omit Lord Glenalbert’s reply: it is harsh, not to say 
coarse. 


“* Be merciful, Lord Glenalbert,’ she exclaimed, in a half suffocated 
voice ; ‘spare me, oh spare me!’ But there needed not this appeal: already 
did Lord Glenalbert seem to repent having given utterance to these words 
of insult; already did he appear to be stricken with the thought, which no 
experience, it should seem, can crush in man, that loveliness, such as Viola's, 
is the express image of all purity,—that shame could never rest upon 
that stainless brow, for a change came o’er his countenance. A few mo- 
ments only, and the look of mingled scorn and agony had passed, and there 
was far more of sorrow than reproach in the long and earnest gaze he bent 
upon her, as in a low unmodulated tone, in which all passion seemed buried, 
he said, ‘ And now, what do I dohere? Farewell, Viola! tonight I leave 
England. Even yet I am not prepared to see you the wife of another: do 
you not smile at my weakness?’ ‘I shallnever be his wife,’ answered 
Viola.” —Page 165—169. 


This is fine; and Viola’s anguish too, how faithfully it is 
drawn ! 


“ The whole of that night I passed by Miss Sidney’s bed-side; and 
Viola rejoiced, as she felt the hot blood tingling in her veins—the pulse 
that beat with fever’s quickened stroke—the head that throbbed as though 
each throb must be its last—Viola rejuiced, for she thought that death was 
near. Alas, alas! was it not annihilation, oblivion, the everlasting rest of 
the grave, rather than death, that she sighed for? Was it not the wish to 
cease to live, to think, to act, to be, rather than the hope of existence in an- 
other and a better world, that now occupied her thoughts? But,” says 
Dorothy, “dire and appalling must be the domestic sorrow, that in one sin- 
gle night can lay youth, health, and vigour in the grave. And so it proved ; 
for after a few weeks of fever and delirium (during which life hung by the 
slightest thread, and during which also I never left Viola’s side, night or 
day) we had the ecstatic bliss of hearing those thrilling words, ‘ the crisis is 
past.’ ” 


No comment of ours could help our readers to appreciate 
the vigour and elegance of the passages we have just quoted. 

We begin to think the tale is pretty nearly told. Viola’s 
heart had never been given up to Glenalbert ; her word was 
pledged and her imagination charmed, but they have been 
found wanting to sustain her through the trial of circum- 
stances. A real attachment has extruded the feeling which 
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had no root but in the fancy; pride, honour, duty, have all 
been brought up to help her to maintain her ground, but all 
have failed. Being herself undeceived, she has now discharged 
her last duty to Lord Glenalbert in disclosing the truth to 
him ; and herein she has acted nobly. Pity she did not at 
first see that there was nothing godlike in the falsehood which 
could commit his happiness or her own to a feeling which 
was the result of self-expostulation! How, with her highly 
gifted mind, she could justify this to herself, after a three 
years’ experience too of “the world,” would be one of the 
mysteries of the tale, did we not feel assured that the phe- 
nomenon is a very ordinary one. 

Of Glenalbert we have said little more than that he was of 
a rank far above Viola. Let us return to Dorothy’s sketch 


of his character, p. 61 :— 


“There was a manly sincerity, a ‘ glow of heart,’ and an unfailing gene- 
rosity in Lord Glenalbert’s disposition, which daily, hourly made themselves 
felt, and could not fail to be appreciated by all who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance. In literary attainments and grasp of intellect he was de- 
cidedly inferior to Viola; but then, I have never seen her equal. I do not 
know that he was less well-informed than the average number of young 
gentlemen whom it is one’s good fortune to fall in with, He was eloquent 
on the game laws; conversant in the leading articles of the Tory newspapers ; 
wrote his own language correctly, spoke it without any violation of gram- 
mar; appreciated a French bon mot, and quoted Latin sans using false 
quantities ; complete in all good graces to grace a gentleman. That he did 
not quite understand Viola I felt assured; and when she would, almost un- 
consciously to herself, burst forth like an inspired sibyl, or rapt improvisa- 
trice, into some impassioned gush of poetry, or give vent to her high-toned 
feelings in a strain of fervid eloquence, I have seen him laugh, in his frank 
joyous manner, at her enthusiasm, and then, for one moment, would she 
look annoyed. * * * * Viola Sidney was the least ambitious of 
human beings. I am very certain that the adventitious gifts of rank and 
wealth had for her no attractions; yet did she feel gratified at the prospect 
of having her name enrolled amongst the good and great, of being identi- 
fied with that family, of whom, during countless generations, it might be 
truly averred, that ‘les hommes étaient sans peur, et les femmes sans re- 
proche.’ She felt that Lord Glenalbert’s talents were scarcely of that order 
which would entitle him to hold a conspicuous place in his country’s coun- 
cils; but she likewise felt that much might be done by their united influ- 
ence in private life,” &c.— Page 64. 


Need we wonder at the result? We are not going to read 
a homily on the well-intentioned wickedness of the parents ; 
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but Glenalbert may not appear to others so blameable as he 
does to us. His part is that of a man “ of spirit” truly; one 
who knows what is “due to himself,’ and to the world’s 
opinion. But it does not satisfy us for all that. We suspect 
the conduct which springs from a notion of what is “due to 
oneself,” as if any man, or at least any Christian man, owes 
any duty to himself distinct from his duty to his fellow-crea- 
tures. We think his first duty was to Viola; to counsel her, 
and by entreaty to hold her to her faith. He loved her above 
everything; his love ought to have been more jealous of her 
error than of his own wrong. He should have brought her 
back to his heart; her attachment might then have ripened 
into affection, and he would have found his reward. She is 
a noble, truthful creature—to have saved her would have saved 
himself; but Glenalbert is only a man, and like his kind, in 
his highest flights only more sublimely selfish than ordinary. 
We venture these remarks because we know Lord Glenalbert’s 
conduct to be that of the world in general in such cases; we 
think it mistaken, and desire to express our condemnation. 

Glenalbert afterwards marries, and appears, in the only 
glimpse we have of him, to be blessed with domestic affection. 
Whether he has done well to resign his first love, to disen- 
chant himself, and to part with his delusion, there is nothing 
in the sequel of the tale to indicate to us. For Viola a happy 
ending is clearly out of the question; she can alone look for 
peace in the grave. There is a parting scene with her new 
lover, in which she rejects his challenge to fly with him in a 
noble speech. It is worth quoting :— 

“«T have done much, suffered much for you; I have betrayed one noble 
and confiding heart; 1 have made myself that which woman instinctively 
shrinks from—the public truth, the public talk ; my most secret affairs have 
been canvassed, my conduct questioned, blamed, vilified; I have, alas! 
brought discredit on all connected with me. I have plunged my parents 
into grief; friends have learned to look coldly on me; my young sisters, on 
their entrance into life, may find their conduct misinterpreted, their most 
innocent actions condemned, because men shall remember that their sister 
was ajilt, All this have I done; yet am I not prepared to break my pa- 
rents’ hearts; yet am I not so utterly selfish, as, in my love for you, to for- 
get all 1 owe to others.’ ” 


The tale is resumed six years later. We find Mr. Sidney 
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a bankrupt, Viola grown old before her time, and her suffer- 
ings—-what had they been? 


“The daily, hourly care; the petty martyrdoms which are never bla- 
zoned to the world; the necessity of mingling with those whose every 
word and action jars painfully with our keener sensibilities; the hollow task 
of veiling the aching heart with the smiling lip.” 


We have no room for the accounts of the family distresses 
and vulgarities of the Sidneys, but hasten to the following 
pretty description of the personal resemblance and affection 
between the two sisters. It is so true to nature. 


“In the midst of all these trials and sorrows, Viola found in her youngest 
sister a boundless source of consolation. Sacred and beautiful is the tie of 
sisterhood ; holier, truer, firmer than that of friendship, inasmuch as it is 
of God’s own linking. Never have I seen this bond more closely cemented 
than in Viola and Lucy Sidney. Theirs was indeed ‘a fair encounter of 
two most rare affections :’ on Lucy’s side there mingled, in the unlimited 
confidence and fearless unreserve with which she imparted to Viola every 
thought of her heart, an almost filial reverence, a questionless submission to 
her sister's judgment ; and there was something inexpressibly touching in 
the watchful tenderness and matronly anxiety with which Viola regarded 
that young and gentle girl. How often have I sighed, as I have listened 
to Viola’s projects for Lucy’s future destiny ; how sedulously she meant to 
guard her from all evil; how resolved, that for her at least love should as- 
sume its gayest, fairest form! * * « * Lucy was but fifteen at 
the time of the failure, and greatly did she resemble what Viola had been at 
the same age. She resembled her in symmetry of form; she resembled her 
too in the chiselled regularity of feature; but still there was wanting that 
infinite variety, that intermingling of the light and shadow of expression, 
for which Viola had been so remarkable. The difference between the sis- 
ters was as though you should place an elaborate and highly-finished copy 
of one of the old masters next to the glorious, glowing, almost breathing 
original. In brilliancy of colouring, in the exquisite finish of the details, 
there might perchance be little perceptible difference between the pictures ; 
but still we should vainly seek in the copy for that indescribable look of 
soul, which must be felt rather than defined; and yet there were not want- 
ing many to affirm (and Mrs. Sidney was among the number) that Lucy 
was yet prettier than Viola had ever been: prettier perhaps she was, but far 
less lovely.” 


The catastrophe is worked out with the same skill that has 
carried us through the earlier course of the narrative. Lynd- 
ham has spent the last fifteen years in India, and on his re- 
turn he bears a letter from the scapegrace Dick Sidney, who 
has been long ago banished to the other side of the globe. 
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Lyndham at first sight mistakes the younger sister for the 
idol of his former love: Viola indeed was so changed as 
scarcely to challenge recognition. Her poor heart is withered 
by his coldness, and he shortly becomes the avowed admirer 
of Lucy. His attentions are encouraged by the bankrupt 
father and the crest-fallen mother, who are anxious to secure 
a permanent and happy home for their child. Lyndham’s 
capricious conduct, however, is the cause of a serious illness 
to Lucy; for he, either a very weak man or a very unprinci- 
pled one, certainly a very selfish one, is vacillating between 
his early recollection of what Viola had been and his present 
admiration of the sister. Our extracts have already been 
ample, or we should like to exhibit the noble forbearing con- 
duct of Viola towards her rival. Lucy knew nothing we sup- 
pose of her lover’s former attachment to Viola. It seems to 
have been concealed from all but Dorothy; but she had de- 
tected the conflict between duty and inclination, which was 
the secret of Lyndham’s tormenting conduct towards herself. 
Thus much she confides to Viola. It is intimated to us that 
the result of an interview between Lyndham and Viola was, 
that she resolutely refused now to become his wife. In the 
end she suffers him to become the husband of Lucy. The 
last we see of our interesting heroine is at her sister’s wed- 
ding ; and the concluding scene of the ‘Old Tale’ is thus told: 


«* Supported by Mr. Middleton and myself, Viola now walked down the 
aisle, whilst Mrs. Sidney and Margaret followed close behind us; and I 
distinctly heard the former say, ‘ How strange is this! I never knew Viola 
faint but once before in her life, and that was on that disastrous evening 
when Lord Glenalbert went away; but you, Margaret, were too young at 
the time to remember anything about it: however, cousin Dorothy will tell 
you all,’” 

In the extracts we have made we have endeavoured to give a 
fair idea of the author’s style in her happiest moods, and at the 
same time to convey a pretty full outline of her narrative. The 
capital fault of the book is, a too profuse display of learning, 
an occasional appearance of effort, which is the more provoking 
as the tale abounds in materials, is artfully managed, and does 
not require to be tricked out after this fashion. Herein, we 
conceive, lies the weakness of the female hand when busied 
with authorship. Perhaps women fancy that their labours 
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are not likely to be appreciated by men, unless they make 
some show of a possession for which we commonly do not 
give them credit ; they imagine that men look for Latin to 
flow from their pens, while, bless them! all the while the 
charm of their style is its utter freedom from the display of 
the sources of their art. It is a thing most worthy to be noted 
of the female mind, that with so little knowledge of the roots 
of language, their choice of words should be almost unerring ; 
their tact supplies them with all the nicety of expression which 
is only vouchsafed to us duller mortals after laborious inves- 
tigation. 

It has been observed by some one, that the best models of 
pure English are to be found in the letters of well-educated 
women. 

“ This indeed,”—we quote from the ‘ Guesses at Truth,’— “ is the peculiar 
beauty of a feminine style—munda verba, sed e medio, consuetague—choice 
and elegant words, but such as are familiar in well-bred conversation : words 
not used scientifically, or technically, or etymologically, but according to 
their customary meaning. It is from being guided wholly by usage, undis- 
turbed by extraneous considerations, and from their characteristic fineness 
of discernment with regard to what is fit and appropriate, as well as from 
their being much less blown about by the vanity of writing cleverly or sen- 
tentiously, that sensible educated women have a simple grace of style very 
rarely attainable by men.” 

The passages we have quoted from the ‘ Old Tale’ are most 
assuredly not open to Mr. Hare’s criticism ; butcousin Dorothy 
is not everywhere clear of the charge of redundant learning. 
The book too is encumbered by a number of notes in editorial 
form, which are very unmeaning. 

We wish some one of the characters had been more fully 
developed—had played longer for us. Some of those fifteen 
years of dullness might, in such hands, have been very in- 
structively detailed; many lessons of domestic trial might 
have been suggested by the behaviour of the Sidneys in their 
progress from their enjoyment of wealth to their submission 
to poverty and disgrace ; much heroic struggling with her fate 
must Viola have exhibited to her confidante. 

Now it is possible that, after all, this volume may disappoint 
some whom we may induce to look into it; many will, we are 
persuaded, thank us. Professed novel readers will certainly 
throw the book aside ; others, favourably disposed to the kind 
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of novel, will compare it, to its certain disparagement, with 
Miss Austen’s more finished and more comprehensive pro- 
ductions. Indeed it is but a fragment, a tract, as it were, on 
one braneh of the theory of delusions,—the saddest of all. 
Nothing we can say will give the book a vitality which it has 
not ; still we are persuaded it will be read and appreciated 
highly by those whose praise the author would wish to win. 

With a heart open to all the best influences of nature and 
society, and a well-cultivated intellect, what immeasurable 
good may a woman do by writing! more certainly than most 
professed philosophers. Her strong natural insight into cha- 
racter, her purity of feeling, her infallible tact, her power of 
exact observation in all that relates to conduct, so eminently 
qualify woman for an office which, in its way, is a kind of 
priesthood ; the pity is that readers are so few. Even Miss 
Austen’s novels are not generally read, though they have been 
before the world these thirty or forty years. People who are 
craving for “ fiction” are not content merely to see the mirror 
held up to their own daily lives; they find too much of the 
truth. But though readers of these feminine novels are few, 
they are of the worthier sort; and this consideration should 
induce such women as our author to write. 

We could name some authors from whom we could be well 
content to see the task of novel-writing for ever wrested away : 
no man hasa right, for fame or for money, to give to the sons 
and daughters of his land the questionable fruits of his own 
unhallowed imagination. No man ought to be so selfish as to 
propound his theories of life ; he has no title to give utterance 
to them, with no better authority than the certainty that he 
will be listened to. Enough for him to poison his own exist- 
ence by erroneous doctrines; let him not infect those whom 
he pretends to teach; let him not set the unthinking youth 
of his country upon the vain task of realizing dreams which 
he knows to be impalpable, warranted by no principle, and 
having their source in nothing more divine than his own busy 
and restless brain. 
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ArtTIcLeE III. 


Catalogue des Pierres Gravées Antiques de 8S. A. Lx 
Prince PoniatTowski. 4to. pp. 580. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century, to have an an- 
nouncement of upwards of two thousand engraved gems, all 
antiques, is sufficient to excite the curiosity of antiquarians, 
artists, connoisseurs, diletanti, and all the dealers in such 
ware, from the peer to the itinerant Jew. The history of art 
requires that an examination of this extraordinary declara- 
tion should be calmly entered into, lest, if untrue and uncon- 
tradicted, it should become to be considered as a fact ; while, 
if true, it is curious to learn how so important a collection 
should have remained unknown until this advanced period. 
Before entering into the examination of this declaration, we 
shall offer some observations on this recondite branch of art, 
but little understood even by the educated classes, studied by 
a few antiquariars, and nearly unknown to the greater por- 
tion of mankind. 

The history of the commencement of every art is lost in 
the gulf of time, and the inquirer can only refer to the 
earliest records in the hope of discovering some faint traces 
of the object of his researches. As the earliest known record 
is the extraordinary drama, entitled the Book of Job, we na- 
turally examine it the first, and find in the thirty-eighth chap- 
ter and the fourteenth verse this remarkable simile, “ dark- 
ness by the morning light is turned as clay by the seal.” 

In Genesis, c. xxxviii. v. 18, it is related that Judah gave 
his signet-ring to Tamar. Pharaoh, on investing Joseph with 
the vice-regal authority, entrusted him with his ring, proba- 
bly a signet to affix to his orders. Darius and his nobles 
sealed the den in which Daniel was cast. In Exodus gem- 
engraving is spoken of as a well-known art. In chapter xxviii. 
v. 9, orders are given to “take two onyx stones and grave on 
“ them the names of the children of Israel; six of their names 
“on one stone, and the other six names of the rest on the 
“ other stone, according to their birth. With the work of an 
“ engraver in stone, like the engravings of a signet, shalt thou 
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* engrave the two stones with the names of the children of 
“ Tsrael.” Although the Israelites had no gem-engravers 
among them, the simile proves the art to have been known. 
Aholiah and Bezaleel were called by name, and inspired 
with the knowledge requisite to perform the work alluded to. 
Homer makes no mention of engraved stones, used either as 
rings or amulets, yet he gives elaborate descriptions of cha- 
sing, and of alti and bassi rilievi on metal, which could hardly 
have existed without a proportional advance of the sister arts. 
Pliny thinks that they were not used. Plutarch is of an oppo- 
site opinion. Polygnotus the sculptor has placed an engraved 
ring on the finger of his statue of Ulysses. 

To engrave a hard stone such as onyx, cornelian, jade, 
emerald, or amethyst, requires knowledge of several kinds ; 
whether the engraving be rilievo, that is, the substance of the 
stone cut from the design, or intaglio, the reverse, the design 
cut into the stone. There must be the conversion of iron into 
steel of the hardest and toughest quality; the formation of 
tools, some of them very minute; the use of diamond pow- 
der, and a lens to magnify the work, and such dexterity in 
the use of the hand-tool as to give grace and freedom to the 
drawing. The lathe, as a tool to facilitate the engraving on 
gems, is of a much later period than the age when the art 
reached its greatest excellence ; and the work performed with 
it wants the ease, flexibility and spirit of the master’s hand, 
becoming one mark by which to form an opinion of the age 
of an engraving. 

In what age or country gem-engraving commenced must 
be left to conjecture. We have cursorily quoted the earliest 
Eastern work ; referred to a period, in the instance of Judah, 
prior to the Egyptian dynasties ; to circumstances long prior 
to the Exodus, and to references during the wandering of 
the Israelites in the desert, to show its great antiquity. Very 
little to be depended on is to be found in the Grecian histo- 
rians. From the lost work of Apelles on the history of art 
much information might probably have been gleaned. Pliny 
passes over the subject with such cursory observations as 
lead the reader to suspect his information. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (lib. i. cap. 1.) affirms that the Ethiopians preceded the 
Egyptians in the art of gem-engraving, but gives neither 
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reasons nor facts in support of so strange an assertion. 
Tacitus copies Diodorus, who, living only fifty years before 
the Christian era, possessed no greater means of information 
than ourselves. Monsieur Mariette, in his work on the sub- 
ject, adopts their opinion, but gives no reasons for his decision, 
and mentions no authenticated Ethiopian engraving in sup- 
port of it. 

Whatever advance some Eastern nations may have made 
in sciences and arts, we have very few data on which to form 
any opinion of its extent. It is not probable that one country 
alone should have made progress, or that discoveries useful 
to the human race should be confined to one realm, not sepa- 
rated either by extensive oceans or mountains impassable by 
man. Notwithstanding the want of records of people contem- 
porary with the early Egyptians; and though due weight may 
be given to the improbability of one of the earliest families of 
the earth so immeasurably outstripping all the others, we are 
compelled to admit, that Egypt supplies us with the first con- 
nected evidence; that from the inhabitants of the valley of 
the Nile flowed those institutions, sciences and arts which 
were subsequently adopted, used and abused by the Greeks, 
the Etrurians, and later by the Romans. While the whole of 
Southern Europe was in a primeval state, covered with forests 
and swamps, and giving shelter to wild beasts and a few wan- 
dering barbarians, Egypt was occupied by a people who had 
constructed vast edifices in honour of their gods, had raised 
commemorative columns to their kings, possessed institutions 
of a religious and mysterious character, and were also politi- 
cally great, indicating a continued existence of many centu- 
ries. The composite character of their hieroglyphics led, 
most probably, to sculpturing the symbols of their deities on 
shells and stones, subsequent to the impression of similar 
symbols on their temples, and these in later times were worn 
either as amulets or ornaments, and by soldiers as marks 
of distinction, The earliest Egyptian sculptures are purely 
symbolic, and on the oldest monuments consist of a mere 
outline of the form made by a wedge-like incision; the 
same peculiarity belongs to the earliest engravings. The 
rilievo on shell or agate, no advantage being yet taken of 
the different shades in either of those substances by the 
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artist, constituted the next step in advance, and the sym- 
bols of the principal deities of this early period are to be 
seen in many national museums and some private collec- 
tions. The rigid outline, the peculiar characteristics of 
the Egyptian people, were not deviated from, though the 
execution was bolder and more workmanlike, until the con- 
quest of Cambyses, when it became more florid. The same 
remark applies to early Etruscan art, where also the posi- 
tion of the figure indicates the action without muscular de- 
velopment. We have observed that rilievi were most proba- 
bly first attempted, since to cut away the soft substance of 
a shell round an outline, leaving the representation in relief, 
appears far more easy than to cut the same figure into the 
stone. The rilievo making an impression on any soft sub- 
stance, gave an intaglio, from which the rilievo was again 
produced. A demand for these symbols of the deities would 
stimulate cupidity, and lead to those improvements which 
are the results of perseverance and ingenuity. The taste of 
the artist would soon lead him to avail himself of shades and 
colours in shells and stones, and induce others to obtain as 
merchandise stones of the finest colours, and varied shades, 
which were skilfully adapted to the subject intended to be 
represented. That practice was carried to great excellence, 
and then declined to fantastic adaptations and pretticisms, 
which are never found in the genuine works of the great 
masters of this art. 

It is, we have remarked, impossible to state with accu- 
racy the origin of this curious branch of art. If we attribute 
it to the Egyptians, we are not able to produce any speci- 
mens either of rilievo or intaglio which show an advanced 
state of art in conception, expression, or execution; and so 
we must leave Egyptian art, said to have been at its zenith 
about the time of Sesostris, 1000 B. c., and perhaps 150 
after the siege of Troy; then merely mention its gradual 
decline until revived by Hadrian and the Greek artists 
carried by him to Egypt. 

The simile in Job shows, that in the East intaglio had 
been practised, for no simile would have been made the 
subject of which was not well known and obvious. The 
Pheenicians have unquestionable claims to be considered 
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original artists. That they were die-sinkers of great talent 
is admitted by all antiquarians, and the matrix of coins and 
medals is intaglio: people so enterprising and industrious 
may be fairly supposed to have extended their attempts 
from soft metals to precious stones, and even to glass imita- 
tions, as that commodity is mentioned by historians among 
their articles of commerce. Many of the Pheenician dies 
must be deemed to have been nearly equal to the best Greek 
work; and it may be presumed that some of the ancient ca- 
meos and gems are of Pheenician workmanship. Deedalus, 
1300 B. c., and 150 after the death of Moses, is said to have 
introduced, among other arts, sculpture into Greece, about 
fifty years before the Eleusinian theology was brought thither 
by Eumolpus. Yet if the statements of historians be correct, 
we are met with this difficulty :—between the time of Deda- 
lus and the reign of Sesostris is a space of 300 years, during 
which time the natural talents of the Greeks might have ad- 
vanced the arts, and the symbolical effigies of the Isiac my- 
steries might have been retained in the mythology of Eumol- 
pus, and have constituted the subjects of the earliest Greek 
engravings ; and our conjecture receives much confirmation 
from the fact, that some of the earliest Greek engraving on 
gems is on the reverses of Egyptian scarabei and deities, as 
if intended as interpretations of the prototypes. 

If this be admitted, much of the perplexity relative to the 
origin of Etruscan art is removed, for the style of its first 
period has some points common to the Egyptian, and also 
to the early Greek; the want of muscular development 
according with the work of the former, but with an energy 
of action and a variety of ornaments found in the latter, and 
a clearer intimation of the mythos. Egyptian art advanced 
to a certain point, and there stopped ; thence it sank to com- 
plete degradation, until Hadrian revived it. Not so the Etrus- 
can; it advanced to great excellence, and differs from the 
Greek principally by the assumption of bravura, often accom- 
panied by affectation ; it is also characterized by great length 
of limb and a want of refinement in conception. The deities 
are adorned with wings, an excrescence not found in pure 
Egyptian symbols of the gods. Gori (Mus. Etrus., p. 431) 
has not marked the distinction we have attempted to make; 
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but that great engraver and profound judge of art, Giovanni 
Pickler, coincides with us in the following opinion given by 
his biographer Rossi :— 

*‘Lavori Etruschi divideva in due separati classi; dando nella prima 
luogo a quegl’ intagli, nei quali si riconosce lo stile interamente Etrusco ; 
e nella seconda a quegli altri tanto belli, ed eleganti, in cui si scorge il 
gusto Greco, e solo vi si ravvisano dentro alcuni tratti del Gare Etrusco 
nella rigidezza delle attitudini, nel modo particolare de trattare il basso 
relievo, nell’ andamento minuto delle pieghe, ed in un certo fare tagliente, 
ed ardito nel segnare i contorni, e le parti principali del corpo. Questa 
classe, in cui abbiamo stupende opere, la intirolava Greco-Etrusca.” 

From Deedalus to Phidias 800 years elapsed, during which 
extended period the arts of sculpture, painting, and gem- 
engraving were gradually progressing. 

Who the artists were during that long period we know not, 
as no remaining author has specified them. But among 
those who preceded the Periclean age may be mentioned 
Heius, Scylax (1),Admon. Theodore of Samos, 500 B.c., 
engraved the ring of Polycrates, an emerald; that monarch 
cast it into the sea, and it was found the next day in a fish, 
served at the table of the king. Milin has written an elabo- 
rate treatise on it. The name of Admon is not to be found 
in any historian, and the only authentic gem engraved by 
him is the Hercules Bibax, the first plate in the celebrated 
work of Stoch. A&tion is spoker, of by Herodotus as a painter, 
and who might also have been a sculptor of gems ; the names 
of Agathemerus, Axeochus, and Agathopus also occur on a 
few gems, and they were in all probability of the age of 
Alexander the Great. Suetonius informs us (cap. 47), that 
Julius Cesar presented to the Roman nation a collection of 
engraved gems made at his own expense, which were depo- 
sited with much ceremony in the temple of Venus Genetrix. 
Pliny (xxxviii. 1.) gives an account of the collection obtained 
by Pompey from the spoils of Mithridates (the earliest col- 
lector spoken of by historians), and which were preserved in 
the Capitol as objects of national importance. Marcellus, the 
son of Octavia and nephew of Augustus, deposited his col- 
lection in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine Hill. Marcus 
Scaurus, the son-in-law of Sylla, had an extensive museum 
at Rome. It is to be regretted, that not only have those 
collections been lost, but also the catalogues of them, so 
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that we are ignorant both of the subjects and the names of 
the engravers. Portraits cut in intaglio appear to have been 
common about that period, as Lucullus received as a pre- 
sent from Ptolemy Auletes, his portrait engraved in an 
emerald. 

In the Periclean age, Polygnotus, Aspasia, Mycon, Pam- 
philus, Plotarchus, and many more, executed works of high 
taste and beauty, which have been handed down to us unim- 
paired, and are to be found in many of the series of engra- 
vings from the gems in the most celebrated cabinets. 

The Alexandrian age boasts of Pyrgoteles, Aition, Apollo- | 
nides, Coinus, Lysippus, probably the brother of the great 
sculptor, Apollonius, Solon (1), Sostratus, Cronius, and many 
more, who were succeeded by Polycletus, Agathopus, Aga- 
themerus. In the Augustan age the engravers on gems and 
cameos were very numerous. Dioscorides is placed the 
first; next to him Solon (2); subsequently Epitynchanus, 
Felix (the freedman of Calpurnius Severus), A¢polianus, Evo- 
dus, Licos, Scylax (2), Carpos, &c. Those were Greeks, for 
very few Romans excelled in the arts ; with the exception of 
some architecture, all their works of art were either imported 
from Greece, or executed by workmen from that country. 

From the time of Pericles to that of Alexander the Great, 
the arts of sculpture, painting, and gem-engraving were in 
their most palmy state, and enjoyed the protection and sup- 
port of the princes and the people ; this sustained admiration 
continued among the Romans to about the age of Septimius 
Severus, when it gradually declined, and with Constantine 
the Great returned to Greece. The tempest of desolation 
which swept over the Roman empire buried the fine arts, 
with science and literature, for several centuries. When the 
tyranny of the Turk pressed the Grecian nation to the earth, 
many fled to Italy, and there revived the long-lost arts. 
Lorenzo dei Medici revived, by his patronage and munifi- 
cence, that of gem-engraving, and collected with assiduity and 
judgment both cameos and engraved gems. He fostered the 
talent of Jean delle Corniuole (whose sobriquet is derived 
merely from the stone on which he worked so well; his 
portrait of Savonarola is well known),—Dominico Camei, 
Pierre Marie de Pescia, Marco Morette, Maria di Mantua, 
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Nichini, Tagliacarne, Bernardi, which last, patronized by 
Alphonzo Duke of Ferrara, rose to great eminence, and 
finished many beautiful works ; two from drawings by Michael 
Angelo, of the Fall of Phaéton, and Prometheus chained, with 
the vulture preying on him. Francia, who also excelled as a 
painter, was among the most distinguished engravers of his 
age. There is at Blenheim a full-length picture of a pilgrim 
by Francia, attributed to Raffaelle da Urbino ; and there have 
been two pictures by him lately purchased from the Lucca 
collection for our Gallery, proving that he occupies a station 
in the highest class of artists. Valeri Belli of Vicenza, and 
others of inferior note, bring the art nearer to our own time. 
Before we touch on the more modern artists in this line, it 
will be necessary to offer some observations on the art itself, 
and on the objects which have been most esteemed by nations 
at different or contemporaneous periods. The ring appears 
to have been the most valued of ancient ornaments; the 
Egyptians, Etruscans, Israelites, Phoenicians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and even some of the northern nations, considered it 
among the most valuable of their possessions. We have in- 
cidentally referred to its uses in Scripture, either as a pledge, 
in the case of Tamar ; or giving authority, as from Pharaoh to 
Joseph ; or a security, as when Darius sealed the lions’ den. 
The same custom prevailed in Greece. Plutarch tells us (Vit. 
Artaxer.), that Clearchus the Lacedzemonian, who came as an 
auxiliary to Cyrus the Younger, and was taken prisoner and 
condemned to deat, gave his ring to Ctesias, which insured 
him a kind reception among the friends he had left in Lace- 
demon. Antiochus Epiphanes gave to his minister Philip his 
ring, and other ensigns of royalty, to be delivered to his suc- 
cessor Antiochus Eupator. Alexander gave his ring to his 
general Perdiccas, who succeeded him. Subsequently to wear 
the effigy of the emperor in a ring was highly criminal, and the 
law remained for some time in force until abolished by Ves- 
pasian*, It is highly probable that the Egyptians and other 
idolatrous nations attached superstitious notions to the en- 
gravings on gemg; the whole of the subjects on Egyptian 
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* Abraham Gorleus has treated very learnedly on the subject of rings, and 
given several hundred engravings of them in his work entitled ‘ Dactyliotheca 
Sigillarium quorum apud priscos tam Grecos quam Romanos usus, Aut. 1609.’ 
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gems are derived from their mythology, and were most pro- 
bably worn as amulets or charms. That some such feeling 
existed among the Etruscans is rendered probable by the 
account of Tarquin demanding all the rings of the magi- 
strates and others on his conquest of Etruria*. 

Without doubt, the arts of sculpture, painting and gem- 
engraving kept nearly an equal pace, and from very rude 
commencements attained in Greece at the same time the 
greatest excellence. Drawing and painting do not appear 
to have improved among the Egyptians, or any Eastern 
people. The inanimate sculpture of Egypt advanced only 
in execution, or rather workmanship; the conception and 
expression in the earliest works are as commendable as 
those of the age of Cambyses. Their knowledge of paint- 
ing was confined to an uniform colour, circumscribed by an 
outline merely indicative of position: muscular action was 
never attempted, and chiaro oscuro was wholly unknown to 
them. The colossal and grotesque, mingled with the bar- 
baresque, is the utmost height ever attained by the Egyptians 
in art. The knowledge of the Israelites seems also to have 
been confined to the sculptures in their Temple. Their an- 
cestor Laban had Teraphim or images; the bassi and alti 
rilievi on the holy vessels, the Cherubim, and other sculp- 
tures, do not appear to have called into life any latent talent 
for art among that people; for though the barbarian legions 
of Vespasian ravaged their country, some remnants would 
have been either handed down to later times, or at least have 
been recorded. To the Greeks, then, must be assigned the 
palm of having originated those arts which did not stop 
where the Egyptians, Israelites, and all earlier nations had 
stopped; but advanced to a height in the Periclean and 
succeeding age which has not been re-attained in modern 
times, at least in sculpture and gem-engraving, if it has in 
painting. Even in this last department of art, it may, from 
their descriptions of pictures, be much doubted ; for it is not 
likely that the pictures of Apelles and Zeuxis would receive 
undeserved praise from Apelles the sculptor, or from Phidias 
or Praxiteles, or the gem-engravers Polygnotus and Plotar- 





* Dionysius Halicarnassus, 1. 11. 
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chus, whose works stand unrivalled. We are indebted to 
Quintilian (Inst. Ixii.) for some account of the progressive 
improvement in the style of sculpture and painting; that 
author records the names of artists whose works have long 
since perished. He considers Polygnotus as the earliest 
teacher of chiaro oscuro, and Aglaophon the first master who 
studied correctness of outline. As Dipznis and Scyllis lived 
about 800 s.c., and were celebrated for the elaborate finish- 
ing of their sculptures, of which the colossal busts of Her- 
cules and Apollo in the British Museum are examples, and 
probably the statue of Minerva in the Villa Albani, we may 
form a tolerably correct idea of the state of painting at that 
early period, since the high style of the sculpture could not 
have been contemporary with a barbarous state of the sister 
art. As Pericles died 429 B.c., there would be 370 years 
from the above-mentioned age of Dipznis for gradual im- 
provement to the time of Phidias and Apelles. Pausanias 
has fortunately enumerated the pictures which ornamented 
the temple at Elis, where the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias 
was placed, completely confirming the assertion that they 
progressed pari passu. In addition to works by Apelles and 
Zeuxis, Panzeneus, the brother of Phidias, had ornamented 
the walls with subjects of the highest order: among them 
were Theseus and Pirithous meeting between the armies ; 
the combat between Hercules and the Nemzan Lion; Ajax 
and Cassandra ; Hippodamia, the daughter of GEnomaus, with 
her mother; Prometheus chained, and Hercules preparing 
to kill the vulture preying on him; Penthesilea dying, sup- 
ported by Achilles; Atlas bearing on his shoulders heaven 
and earth, Hercules standing near, preparing to relieve him 
of his burthen; and other masters of equal repute had also 
added examples of their talents. The statue of Phidias 
could not have been surrounded by a galaxy unworthy of its 
transcendent merit. Many similar subjects, engraved on the 
finest stones by Polygnotus, Mycon, Aspasia, and a long list 
of artists in that line, and still extant, show what excellence 
had been attained by them. As the anatomical knowledge, 
drawing, conception, composition, and expression in the 
graving of those gems are as near perfection as those dis- 
played in any known works of art, we must conclude that the 
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sculpture and painting of the period were of equal merit, the 
whole constituting a display of art far eclipsing anything in 
modern times. Our limited pages will not permit us to in- 
dulge in these classic reveries on art, nor allow us to expatiate 
on the feeble and pigmy flickerings of talent in the modern 
schools of painting. Thorwaldsen, Henry Baily, the Praxi- 
teles of England, the great male-bust-sculptor Chantrey, 
Flaxman, who struggled between the gothic and the classic 
in conception and execution, and a few more, including the 
florid and often meretricious Canova, save sculpture from 
equal degradation. 

Every stone, from the agate to the ruby, has been sculp- 
tured. The diamond alone has never been subjected to 
the graver; indeed it has been doubted if the diamond 
was really known to the ancients. That is not a subject 
for present discussion, and we shall dismiss it with obser- 
ving, that all the gems known to us were known to the early 
inhabitants of the world. It is highly probable that the 
ancient engravers used an inferior diamond-powder to facili- 
tate their work, and perhaps a diamond-pointed tool, but of 
that we have no proof. The agate was among the very first 
stones used for sculpturing, either in relief or intaglio, and 
it is chiefly on that stone that the scarabei or some Egyp- 
tian symbol is found on one side, and early Greek works on 
the other. The onyx, cornelian, amethyst, and emerald were 
soon used ; and when the demand for engraved stones became 
great, inferior pebbles were carved, and constituted badges of 
distinction among the soldiers, being bound round their arms 
or worn on the bosom. The durability and portability of the 
engraved gem ensure, in a great degree, its preservation: the 
intaglio being sculptured beneath the surface of the stone, is 
the most likely of all works of art to remain uninjured for many 
ages ; excellence in the execution of the work is without doubt 
the surest preservative. Inferior works were valued when no 
others superior to them were known; but as the art pro- 
gressed, the earlier productions were no longer preserved. It 
is evident that the earliest would be representations of single 
and simple subjects, and we must never expect to find a very 
early engraved gem of an elaborate or complicated composi- 
tion. The mere workmanship of a gem is however not a 
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good criterion of its age, for manual workmanship often out- 
strips the taste, and the effort to compose the parts and give 
expression to the countenances. We know that the work- 
manship of Dipznis and his colleagues, 800 B. c., was not 
inferior to that of Phidias and Praxiteles, nearly four cen- 
turies later. The workmanship of the encaustic painters, of 
a period long after, is admirable. Margaritone in the twelfth 
century, Perugino, Van Eyck, Albert Durer, are examples 
of manual execution being in advance of the conceptions, or 
at least of the power of delineating them. 

Excellence in art consists in conception, expression, cor- 
rectness of drawing both as to outline and anatomy, combi- 
nation in composition, and mastery in execution. Painting 
superadds colour. The sculptor may alter his modelling ad 
infinitum ; the painter may rub out and retouch until the 
desired effect is attained. The gem-engraver is called on to 
produce the highest excellences of art, deprived of the faci- 
lities possessed by the sculptor and the painter: he must 
first decide on his composition, determine the exact expres- 
sion, and complete the minutest detail ; then execute it with 
unerring truth, or be compelled to throw away his labour and 
the gem, for a mistake is fatal to the work. If the works of 
sculptors and painters are compared with casts from gems 
of the highest class, as high and pure taste, noble concep- 
tions, and fine drawing, with varied expression and refine- 
ment of feeling, even to the smallest extremities, will be 
found in these minute works, as in the boldest sculpture 
and most gigantic frescos. When it is remembered that 
these various excellences are produced by manual dexterity 
on the hardest substances, and that on a space seldom ex- 
tending to even two inches square, much oftener within half 
that limit, we must admit that, in point of difficulty, the art 
of gem-engraving exceeds both sculpture or painting. The 
genuine Greek gem is either very deeply and elaborately, yet 
freely cut, or slightly, so as to constitute a master’s sketch. 
Admon and others are examples of the first, Dioscorides of 
the last style; those works which are neither deep nor slight 
may be suspected, and any attempt at lineal perspective must 
be deemed fatal to its being considered a genuine Grecian 
antique. Every Grecian gem is sculptured by hand with 
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tools. The wheel-lathe is of comparatively modern invention, 
and gems engraved by it want the flexibleness and spirit of 
manual touch. However when the lathe is only used to clear 
away the mere superficies within the outline, it facilitates the 
completion of the work, and leaves the sculptor a fair oppor- 
tunity of exercising the highest manual dexterity his art is 
capable of. 

From the end of the fifteenth century to the beginning 
of the eighteenth, no gem-engraver is distinguished either for 
originality in conception or consummate excellence of execu- 
tion*. The eighteenth century produced many men of talent 
in this peculiar branch of art ; but, from what cause it is diffi- 
cult to say, the present century has not added to the number, if 
we except Pistrucci, whose fragment of the head of Flora is 
well known. The dies of William Wyon make us regret that 
he has not followed the higher branch of sculpturing on gems. 
In 1703 Costanzi was born, and became a fine copyist of 
ancient gems: he was in the habit of affixing the names 
of the Greek artists to his copies, and these are often 
palmed off on collectors as the works of the artists whose 
names they bear. Sirletti imitated the Greek letters com- 
posing the names of the ancient sculptors with singular ac- 
curacy, and attached them to the copies made by himself 
and others. Landi, Chiusi, Rossi, Passali, Borghigiani, Tor- 
revolta, Massini, and others, were much employed in pro- 
ducing copies from different ancient engravers, which were 
then, and are now, sold as genuine Greek reliques. Mark 
Tuscher, towards the middle of the last century, made many 
fine imitations. Claus and Smart were often employed in 
making such imitations as were likely to attract purchasers; 





* If the reader is desirous of becoming acquainted with their names, those of 
France are to be found in Mariette. Valerio Vincentini enumerates many of the 
Italians, and Milin has added to the number. The artists of Germany were nu- 
merous, and some cameos and intaglios by them display much excellence of ex- 
ecution, but they are not conceived with classic taste. No trace remains of any 
artist of repute either in Spain or Portugal. 

t+ Mr. Knight, in the descriptive catalogue of his gems in the British Museum, 
declares, in barbaric Latin, that the affirmation of Pistrucci, of the Flora having been 
copied by him from an antique (where is it?), is a most shameless falsehood, and 
that any connoisseur must be satisfied of its being a genuine Greek work of the 
highest stamp. We do not pretend to decide. The declaration of Pistrucci must 
be weighed against the knowledge of Knight. The vendor who had it from 
Pistrucci sold it as an antique, and then acquiesced in its being a copy by Pistrucci, 
He had left the country with the six hundred pounds paid for the cameo! 
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also Seaton, who was a remarkably quick workman, and 
whose light sketches were sold as Etruscan works. So little 
encouragement was given in England to those men who 
evinced a predilection and talent for this beautiful art, that 
they passed most of their time in Italy. 

Marchant was superior in execution; he seldom left the 
limits of a mere copyist: but the few works he completed 
excite regret at his want either of energy or ambition, as 
they are characterized by pathos, taste, and truth of expres- 
sion. The head of Alexander the Great dying, comprises all 
the characteristics. A figure of a Vestal Virgin is marked 
by refinement of sentiment, and the style of workmanship is 
delicate, free, simple, broad and certain, and so admirably 
adapted to the subject, that the repose of the design is main- 
tained, while the freedom of the master’s hand is evident. 
His Destroying Angel is imitated from the Heliodorus of 
Raffaelle da Urbino. The head of the Apollo Belvidere is 
pronounced by competent judges to be the finest copy ever 
made of that statue on a gem. 

Wray is distinguished for his head of Cleopatra expiring, 
which is preferred even to Marchant’s Alexander: that work 
and Ethoda place him among those who felt the beauties, 
and followed the style of the masters of the Periclean age. 

Birch is well known among connoisseurs. The Garden 
Nymph is worthy of any engraver of any age ; in that gem the 
artist has successfully grappled with the most difficult work- 
manship, combined with most refined and bold execution. 
The figure is represented sitting, and screening some flowers 
with her drapery; the contour is graceful, the expression of 
the face very lovely, and the whole composition replete with 
beauty. His figure of Hercules, as a specimen of anatomy—it 
is represented without the skin—is bold and curious, proving 
the command he had over his tools. The medallion beneath 
the figure is, perhaps, the most minute workmanship known ; 
it is evidently introduced to show the extremes of muscular 
energy and decision of execution, and most minute and 
finished detail. 

Frewin was not only an admirer of the great masters of 
his art, but a worthy emulator of their merits. Among the 
finest of his works is Hebe feeding the Eagle of Jupiter, 
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Brown has produced many works of great beauty. Pyr- 
rhus when young brought before Glaucus is composed with 
all the learning of Poussin, and a proof that in execution he 
had no fear of competing with the greatest masters of his 
art. The Cimbrian soldier about to assassinate Caius Ma- 
rius, and Cleombrotus when in exile with his wife and son, 
are of a similar class. The handling of this master is per- 
haps rather too careful and timid, which diminishes the spirit 
of his work; but notwithstanding that defect, he was evi- 
dently deeply versed in the art. Having now fairly intro- 
duced our readers to the subject, we must speak of the cata- 
logue and collection ‘ Des Pierres Gravées Antiques de S. A. 
Le Prince Stanislas Poniatowski.’ 

We at first thought that the word antique was not to be 
understood in its usual acceptation ; but our supposition 
was overthrown by the authors of the catalogue :—“Il y a 
* des personnes qui croyent qu’il ne peut s’étre conservé 
“ un aussi grand nombre de pierres executées par les mémes 
“et les plus grands artistes. Il n’y a a cela de meilleure 
“ réponse que le fait méme. Examinez, comparez, et voyez 
“ quels sont les ouvrages qui pourraient étre inventés, exe- 
“ cutés ou méme copi¢s avec la méme hardiesse et finesse 
“ dart.” To postulate what requires exact proof proves in- 
contestably the hardiesse of the postulator; but it may be 
much questioned if it shows his finesse. This collection “est 
“composée de deux mille six cent-une pierres comprises dans 
* Pindex, qu’on a toutes les raisons de croire authentiques et 
“non alterées ; mille sept cent trente-sept sont avec nom d’ar- 
“tiste, et beaucoup sont avec les noms des quatre graveurs 
“cités par Pline, Pyrgothéle, Dioscoride, Apollonide, et Chro- 
* mios, d’autres avec noms de graveurs qui étaient jusqu’a 
“présent tout a fait inconnus; et un complet de portraits 
“ auquel il parait n’en manquer aucun d’homme illustre de tout 
“genre qui mérite d’y avoir place. La maniére avec laquelle 
* sont executés ces portraits assure leur authenticité. 

“On voit réunies mille deux cent trente-cinque pierres de 
“ grande dimension, montées en médaillons, qui, excepte vingt 
* camées, sont des gravures en creux, toutes avec noms d'ar- 
“tistes, Ces sont des ouvrages classiques, et qui, plus qu’aucun 
“ autre genre de monumens, donnent V’idée vraie du degré de 
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“ perfectionnement auquel les arts étaient parvenus chez les 
“ anciens.”—Preface, xv. 

This vague account concludes with a sentence quite worthy 
of what precedes it :—‘ Quant a la collection dont suit l’in- 
“ dex et le catalogue, elle a été formée de maniére, que le soin 
“de la compléter n’a jamais été séparé de Pattention de n’y 
* placer que ce qui était indispensable, et d’en borner autant 
“ que possible le nombre.” The foregoing is the only history, 
if such it may be called, of this extraordinary collection. The 
literary man or men hired by the Prince Poniatowski to 
write this stuff, must have been either reckless of truth, or 
amusing themselves with making one of the boldest attempts 
on public credulity upon record. 

We are called on to believe, upon the equivocal language 
of this anonymous writer, that there has been suddenly 
brought to light the greatest collection of engraved gems 
which exists or ever did exist, and that these gems are au- 
thentic; that twelve hundred and twenty-five have the 
names of the artists engraved by their own hands on them, 
and that from their execution there can be no doubt of their 
being genuine ancient Greek engravings. That such a 
collection should have escaped the researches of Stoch, Ma- 
riette, Milin, Valerio Vincentini, and a host of other men who 
ransacked every corner of Europe in search of ancient en- 
graved gems, is rather singular; that so great a collection 
should have remained entire is equally surprising. They 
were not compiled from other cabinets, as the catalogues of 
these would show what were missing from them, and if added 
to the Poniatowski collection, the etchings would at once point 
out the subject. This not being the case, excepting in a very 
few instances, and in those few the original ancient gems being 
still in the celebrated cabinets from which the etchings have 
been made, (and, if any one should have belonged to a di- 
spersed cabinet, its transit and present place of rest are as well 
known as those of the Venus dei Medici or the Apollo Belvi- 
dere,) we see at once that those repetitions in the Poniatow- 
ski collection are mere copies from casts or etchings. It 
must also be observed that the gems in this vast collection are 
all uninjured, not a chip is to be seen on any of them, no 
barbarian finger has ever attempted to mutilate one of them ; 
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they are as perfect as the first hour they left the engraver’s 
hands. To find so extensive a cabinet of antique gems quite 
perfect is very singular! The enthusiastic virtuoso might, by 
an effort of imagination, suppose this collection to be the very 
same that was made by Mithridates and deposited by Pom- 
pey in the Capitol; or, considering its numbers, the collections 
of Cesar, Marcellus and Marcus Scaurus fortunately united 
and more miraculously preserved. There are some slight 
difficulties with regard to time, which may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the shrewd compilers of the Prince’s catalogue ; 
we select one at hazard. The gem-engraver Admon is said to 
have lived long before the age of Pericles. If we suppose 
that it was just before that age and about 450 s. c. that Ad- 
mon flourished, we are brought into a little difficulty when we 
are told that this Admon engraved a subject described by 
Virgil, who was born about 70 B. c., unless we at once take it 
for granted that Admon attained a patriarchal age, and en- 
graved it when he was about 420 or 430 years old*, Similar 
peculiarities occur at every step, till we are driven to the 
supposition that the ghosts of Scylax, Heius, Polygnotus, 
Plotarchus, and a crowd beside, met Virgil and Ovid in the 
Elysian fields, and there amused themselves with sculpturing 
subjects recited from their poems; which have since been 
thrown up by some subterraneous explosion and discovered, 
all uninjured, in a bog in Poland to be now for the first 
time exhibited to an admiring world through the agency of 
an exiled Polish prince! 

Only one gem by Admon, No. 1, Stoch, Hercules Bibax, 
was known before the discovery of this collection, but in it 
are a few dozens attributed to him, so that henceforth there 
will be no difficulty in describing the style and execution of 
that master. Gems by Polygnotus are as numerous as sketches 
now a day by H. B., and the rare and beautiful works of 
Dioscorides are made by this collection as common as the ad- 


* No. 73. “ Enée au moment de tuer Mézentius qui lui demande en grace d’étre 
enfermé avec son fils Lausus dans un méme tombeau.’”’-—Admon, Gr. Corn. Orient. 
Medallion. 

No. 79. “ Métabus poursuivi par les rebelles passe 4 la nage l’Amaséne; sur la 
rive opposée on voit la lance a laquelle est attachée Camille.”—ddmon, Gr. Corna- 
line Orient. M.— Cat. Pon., p. 98. 
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ventures of Mr. Pickwick. Among other convincing proofs of 
the authenticity and genuineness of this collection which will 
weigh with every real connoisseur of Greek workmanship, must 
be noted the admirable manner in which the masters of different 
periods selected the same kinds of stones on which to engrave 
subjects of a subsequent age, the style of which accords with 
that of a more remote antiquity, so that the subjects are of 
one age and the style of another. The Poniatowski collection 
may boast of having a series of the first period of Etruscan 
art on amethysts, a stone very common in Etruria, or easily 
procured in those early days of steamers and railways from 
the East. The second period of Etruscan art is tastefully 
adapted to the white agate, and the gems are for the most part 
engraved by the artists of the Augustan age; at least so we 
conclude from finding on them the names of the Greek gem- 
engravers who were in Italy at that time, but who were not 
Etruscans of a few hundred years’ prior date. How this slight 
discrepancy happened we are not informed; but naturally 
suppose that it arose “ de l’attention de n’y placer que ce qui 
était indispensable” (Cat. Pon. Preface). Another portion of 
the collection, purporting to consist of a few hundred perfect 
examples of early Greek art, are on very deep-coloured stones, 
a peculiarity of the period not mentioned by Pliny from 
Apelles, nor even hinted at by Diodorus; but now, for the 
first time, made evident from the series in the Poniatowski 
collection. Why, as is the case, gems of the Periclean age 
should be on dark cornelians and sardonyxes, the compilers 
of the Poniatowski catalogue do not trouble themselves to in- 
form us. The ancient heathen historians, not being prophets, 
have not favoured us with any reasons for that peculiarity. 

Having, we trust not ill-naturedly, shown the utter impos- 
sibility of this collection made by Prince Poniatowski being 
authentic and genuine works of the Greek artists whose 
names are sculptured on the gems, we must try and show to 
what age and to what engravers they belong, and then speak 
of them as mere works of art, without reference to any names, 
real or spurious. 

It must be observed, that this great collection consists of 
a complete series of subjects illustrating the Greek mytho- 
logy from the birth of the giants from the blood of Uranus, 
G2 
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the fabulous and heroic history of the ancient Greeks, the 
Iliad, Odyssey and neid, to portraits of illustrious Grecians 
of all classes, kings, statesmen, philosophers, doctors, both 
Greeks and barbarians, orators, poets, celebrated women, 
athletz, architects, painters, sculptors, gem-engravers, both 
Greeks and Latins ;—all said to be authentic and genuine 
works of the greatest Greek gem-engravers, without reference 
to either time or place. We can only exclaim, 


“« Ye gods, annihilate but space and time, 
And make collectors happy.” 


We have long known, that among the most credulous of 
men, collectors of antiquities stand in the first rank; their 
imagination is usually consulted for their facts ; and their love 
of gain (for they are all dealers) is the chief prompter of argu- 
ments by which others may be deluded into the belief of that 
authenticity and genuineness which they themselves invari- 
ably doubt, until they become possessors, a circumstance 
which invariably removes every doubt. 

In a catalogue sent forth to the world by those very re- 
spectable men Messrs. Christie and Manson, we are informed, 
“that the celebrity to which this collection, from the com- 
“ mencement of its formation by King Stanislaus nearly a 
“ century ago, and its completion by the illustrious family of 
“ Poniatowski, has attained, renders it unnecessary to en- 
“ large upon the merits of the riches it possesses.” 

From this sentence we learn that the collection was gra- 
dually formed, in short, that it has occupied successive 
generations nearly a century. That increases the difficulty, as 
it calls on us to believe that successive generations, all ardent 
in the same pursuit, were so fortunate as to accumulate two 
thousand six hundred and one engraved gems, all without 
blemish from the effects of time, fire, water, or violence, 
and when arranged forming a complete set of illustrations 
of Greek and Latin mythology and poetry. The probability 
is about equal of obtaining a Shakspeare by grinding letters 
in a mill. That two thousand six hundred and one gems 
should have been scattered over ancient Europe for just as 
many years, and that not one of them should ever have been 
known to the pack of antiquity-hunters who were, from at 
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least the time of the Medici, poking their noses into every 
hole and corner, is as possible as that the part should be 
greater than the whole. 

It would be rash to affirm, that in this great number there 
is not a single genuine antique: among the rings and heads 
there may bea few; among the medallions two or three might 
be selected as either originals or exquisite copies; the subject 
of Ulysses weeping at the tale of Troy sung by Demodocus, 
attributed to Dioscorides, has every appearance of being au- 
thentic. The composition, drawing and expression are ad- 
mirable, and the style of the execution, free, firm and refined. 
Were all the medallions of equal excellence the value of them 
would be immense, but a very small number can be placed in 
the same class. These may have constituted the foundation of 
this collection, leaving the fact of their first discovery in ob- 
scurity. Prince Poniatowski probably brought them with him 
to Rome, and then with liberality and taste made this extra- 
ordinary collection, partly by purchasing gems already en- 
graved, but chiefly by employing engravers who were emi- 
nent in that branch of the art. 

It must be obvious to any one who examines this collection, 
that the idea has emanated from one mind, that the subjects 
might be arranged in sets, the manner of each set being so 
marked as to leave no doubt of its being the work of one 
hand; there are exceptions which rather tend to prove the 
rule, and those exceptions are generally superior to the sets, 
and many of them works of art of great excellence, without 
however those characteristics which would stamp them as 
works of Greek artists of the ages preceding Pericles or subse- 
quent to him. The eighteenth century produced mary artists 
capable of contributing to such a collection, and connoisseurs 
have been of opinion, that the styles of both Giovanni and Carlo 
Costanzi, Giughi, Flavio Sirletti, and Francesco his son, Tor- 
ricelli, Bernabé, and others, may be discerned, though on those 
gems from which this opinion is deduced are found the names 
of the ancient masters of the art. There was one gem-en- 
graver, whose works are more talked about than known, who 
flourished during nearly the whole period of Poniatowski’s 
sojourn in Italy, who, we think it clear, was the princi- 
pal director of this great collection, and whose chief works 
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constitute the most valuable part of it, we refer to Cava- 
liere GiovANNI PrkLER. That we may at once arrest 
the reader’s attention, we will ask, where are the works of Gio- 
vanni Pikler? He was an enthusiast in his art; he wrought 
industriously for forty years; he is known to have engraved 
with great celerity. It is admitted that he must have produced 
a great number of intaglios, and yet few, very few, are known: 
in the British Museum is an intaglio of Urania, and a cameo 
on agate of Brutus; of this latter is a finer and larger example 
in the Poniatowski collection. Among the casts by Tassi are 
perhaps half-a-dozen, and about as many more are specified 
as being in the cabinets of private persons, including the 
Orpheus leading Eurydice from the infernal regions, in the 
possession of Mr. Emmerson. A few small intaglios set as 
rings are known, and are very highly prized by those who 
possess them. Rossi’s life of Giovanni Pikler affords much 
information bearing on the subject, and we shall quote freely 
from it, that ow supposition may be supported by the best 
authority. 

Pikler was occupied in the prosecution of his art from 
1754 to 1792, when he died. He studied anatomy and per- 
spective with assiduity, copied the works of Raffaelle da Urbino, 
and made designs from the finest relics of Grecian sculpture ; 
he deduced principles from those unequalled monuments of 
art, and learned to model in clay with considerable skill; he 
was also a proficient in basso relievo. His mind was expanded 
by cultivation, and he became acquainted with the principia of 
many of the arts and sciences. In painting he advanced so 
far as to finish four altar-pieces at Oriolo, which are spoken 
of as works of great promise in conception, chiaro oscuro 
and touch, but not as good in the colouring*. Such argu- 
ments show him to have been equal to the task of conducting 
and even of designing such a work as the Poniatowski col- 
lection of engraved gemst. , 


* “T*opera maggiore di pittura, ch’ egli eseguisse in appresso, fu un quadro per 
l’ altar maggiore della chiese dei Padri Agostiniani di Bracciano, ove effigid S. 
Tomasso da Villanova. Questa tela, da lui dipinta in Roma fu molto laudata.””—Rossi. 

fT ‘“ Studid con somma diligenza I’ anatomia e la prospettiva, copid con assiduita 
le opere di Raffaello nel Vaticano, con eguale amore diessi a disegnare i piu bei 
monumenti della scultura Greca; e fondato su queste basi prese poi la via del 
modellare, e fece gran pratica nel maneggio della creta, onde apprendere singolar- 
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At the age of sixteen he copied in intaglio on an onyx, 
Hercules strangling the Lion, from an antique gem ; a similar 
subject is in this collection, but resembles more the work of 
a pupil than a repetition by this great master when his know- 
ledge and execution were at their zenith. 

Some portion of mankind live, even enrich themselves, by 
trafficking in the productions of the brains of a few; none 
more obviously than dealers in works of art, whose knowledge 
seldom goes beyond a name either real or assumed, or the de- 
claration of the state and quality of the work, of which they 
can only judge imperfectly, from ignorance of the manner in 
which it was produced. Pikler, among others, has suffered 
from that idle class, for few of the works he executed before 
his twenty-fifth year have been attributed to him, and the 
greater number of them were from the antique, and so near to 
the originals in excellence, that they were sold to collectors as 
authentic. He is known to have made twelve copies of Leander 
crossing the Hellespont, and several of Achilles dragging the 
body of Hector round the walls of Troy. While thus occupied 
there arrived at Rome an antiquarian with knowledge enough 
to discover the genius of Pikler, and to turn it to his own 
account. This leech of genius insinuated himself into the 
good graces of Pikler, and collected with mercantile assi- 
duity precious stones of the finest quality, as the cornelian, 
onyx, sardonyx, amethysts, agates, jade, etc., induciag him 
to engrave on those stones at the lowest rate of remune- 
ration, while he re-sold these proofs of Pikler’s industry and 
genius as genuine works of the great Grecian artists *. 





mente a trattare il basso-rilievo. Egli solea ingegnosamente dire, che gl’ intag- 
liatori in gemme sono i miniatori della scultura. Questo ragionato metodo di stu- 
diare, unito ad un vasto ingegno, ed anche al raro dono della natura di una non 
commune giustezza d’ occhio, lo mise ben presto in istato d’ intagliare non solo, ma 
anche di prendere con buon successo i pennelli, allorché ne ebbe talento.” 

“Nel tempo che applicavasi fervorosamente al disegno, ed all’ intaglio, non tra- 
lasciava di cercare la maggior cultura del suo spirito; e poche furono le arti, o le 
scienze, di cui curioso investigatore non volesse almeno apprenderne i principj. La 
moltiplicita delle cose non permise ch’ egli in veruna si perfezionasse ; ma avea 
perd una qualche tintura di tutte, e gli studj di matematica, di filosofia, di chi- 
mica, di storia naturale, di antiquaria, non furono a lui stranieri. Nell’ antiquaria 
singolarmente avea acquistate molte cognizioni ed ogni giorno pid s’ando poi avan- 
zando in esse, quando avendo immaginato di unire una collezione @’ impronti ca- 
veti da gemme antiche, trovassi negli ultimi di sua vita obbligato a serj studj di 
erudizione, e per interpretare gli argomenti, e per determinare lo stile di esse.” — 
Rossi, Vita del Cav. Pikler. 

* “ Eravi un antiquario, che avea scoperta nel Pikler una miniera: acquistatasi 
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The chief purchaser was a northern nobleman of great wealth. 

Both at Milan, where he resided for some time, and at Rome 
his time was fully occupied. His Emperor, Joseph II. of 
Austria, honoured him, and made him munificent offers if he 
would return to his native country and there practise and 
teach his beautiful art. Pikler had formed an intention about 
the year 1772 of making a series of impressions of the most 
beautiful subjects engraved in intaglio by either ancient or 
modern engravers, and arranging them in classes according 
to their style; he commenced with the Egyptian of the earliest 
period, through the time of Adrian to that of Julian the apo- 
state: the second series included the Etruscan, which he di- 
vided into two classes: the first consisted of the dry and rigid 
manner of early Etruscan art; the second resembled the 
Grecian iaste, but with more sharpness and boldness in the 
execution of the workmanship. 

The third series embraced the pure Grecian art. To ob- 
tain even impressions from the choicest gems in the most 
celebrated cabinets he spared neither expense nor trouble. 
He facetiously observed that he had chosen the first three 
classes for amateurs, the last for artists and connoisseurs*. 
This is the work on which it seems highly probable the 
Poniatowski collection was founded. That collection com- 
bines more than Rossi attributes to the conception of Pikler ; 
for in addition to the imitations of the different periods of 
Greek art, it is a series of mythological, heroical and poetical 
illustrations. The Egyptian has not been introduced into the 
Poniatowski collection. Each progressive zra of Greek art 
seems to have been imitated on a different gem. The Etruscan 
of the first class are on amethysts, the second on white agate. 
The early Greek are generally on very dark stones. The 
middle period on deep-coloured gems and a few jades. The 
Periclean on fine, even-coloured cornelian and sardonyx. The 





Ja sua amicizia, facea diligente raccolta di sardoniche, corniole, onici, ed altre pie- 
tre orientali, e per modcratissimo prezzo da lui otteneane I’ incisione.”—Rossi, 
. 44, 

* “Ta classe delle opere Greche dovea succedere alle tre prime, ed in questa 
era stato il Pikler generoso raccoglitore, ed avea anche con gravi spese ricercate la 
cose piu sublimi dei piu rinomati gabinetti. Egli dicea, che avea raccolto le altre 
classi per li diletanti, e questa per li professori dell’ intaglio; e che questa sola 
potea formare un eccelente intagliatore.” —Zossi, p. 27. 
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Alexandrian are also on fine but lighter coloured-cornelian 
and sardonyx. 

Thus we have the idea of Pikler completely worked out, 
excepting the series of early Egyptian art. The stones on 
which the subjects are engraved are the very same as those 
collected with so much diligence by the antiquarian who first 
employed him, and the subjects are for the most part com- 
posed from ancient remains, whether intaglios, cameos, rilievi, 
or paste impressions of gems, in accordance with Pikler’s 
views. As it would require many engravers, however skilful, 
to execute in a given time so extensive a work, we must con- 
clude, that under his general superintendence or advice Prince 
Poniatowski had by far the greater number of the subjects 
engraved by the principal artists of the time. That Giovanni 
Pikler engraved a considerable number of them, particularly 
of the smaller specimens, entitled from their settings, rings, 
no one who has compared them with known works of that 
great master can have any doubt. The figure of Hygeia is 
as similar in feeling and execution to the Urania in the 
British Museum, as two pictures by Teniers or Wilkie. The 
head of Apollo is worthy of the Periclean age, and is stamped 
by the manner in which the hair is executed as his work in 
his finest time and manner*. We suspect that most of the 
gems signed Gnaios are the choicest works of Giovanni Pik- 
ler, as they rank incontestably as the finest in the collection. 
That some mystery, yet unveiled, hangs over the subject, no 
one conversant with the matter can doubt, and Rossi evidently 





* “Tl maggior numero delle opere del Pikler fu quello delle inventate da lui, 
ma egli non serbd di tutte gl’ impronti. La sua mente era fecondessima; quindi 
il dargli l’ argomento di un’ opera, e il vederne prontamente disegnata da lui com- 
posizione era un punto solo. Di rado avveniva, che dovesse rimoversi dal suo 
primo pensiero; ma quanto era pronto nell’ immaginare, altrittanto era diligente 
nello studiare, e digerire un’ opera; e disegni, modelli, osservazioni sull’ antico, e 
sul vero precedeano sempre i suoi lavori. Quando questi sono di sua invenzione, 
vi si riconosce, che al gusto antico tentava di unire una certa vivacita, che nasceva 
dalla sua pittorica-fantasia; e si ravvisa ancor qualche volta, che avea attentamente 
appresi quei moderni canoni di disposizione nelle figure, che da alcuni (con istrana 
confusione di termini) leggi di composizione vorriano chiamarsi. Si conosce percid, 
ch’ egli osservava molto la contraposizione delle attitudine, e dei panneggiamenti. 
Nelle pieghe di questi imitava assai 1’ antico, come nelle graziose, e nobili accon- 
ciature dei capelli. Le sue figure ignude piu belle sono quelle di donna, che solea 
disegnare, ed intagliere con ottima scelta di forme, e somma delicatezza. Anche 
nelle figure robuste riusceva felicemente per la singolare intelligenza, che avea, del 
disegno.” 
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refers to something hitherto unexplained*. Pikler had pu- 
pils capable of executing many of the designs of this collec- 
tion; among them Bartolomeo Garavini, Camello Selli, Angelo 
Massagoli, and his brother Luigi Pikler. Those in the collec- 
tion, and they are numerous, which have every mark of the 
handling of Luigi, are characterized by want of feeling in the 
extremities; the hands and fingers and the articulations of the 
joints being badly drawn and without meaning, the noses 
being too large and without diversity of character. The copy 
of the Dirce by Luigi in the possession of Mr. Emmerson is 
so similar in style and handling to those we have mentioned, 
that there is every appearance of their identity. The Etrus- 
can of the first class are little more than vigorous sketches, 
with so much sameness in the conception, attitudes and 
handling, as to leave a very strong impression on the mind of 
their having been executed either by one hand, or in some 
studio from sketches by the head of it. That series has given 
us the idea of a caricature of the Etruscan style, and is not 
unaptly put in juxtaposition with the humorous outlines 
composed of three lines with a dot for the head. Among 
the female figures we think that specimens of Marchant and 
Birch are to be selected, and among some of the inferior may 
be discerned the work of Claus and Smart. A great number 
appear, from the similarity of contour and feeling, to have been 
designed, if not wholly executed, by Giovanni Pikler, and are 
distinguished for grace, beauty, freedom and repose. 

In so extensive a collection there must be many degrees 
from that which is common-place and bad to the highest 
excellences of art. Had they been the works of the Greek 
artists whose names they bear, they must have shown a 
greater variety in expression and conception. The works 
of sculptors and painters are stamped with the character 
of the artist, modified by the general feeling of the age in 
which he flourished. The boldness and precision of Phi- 
dias are essentially different from the exquisite refinement 





* “ Trovansi nella serie de suoi impronti varie opere sue, che hanno avuto il nome 
di antiche, colla prova vicina dell’ impronto cavato dal bozzo. Restano perd presso 
la sua famiglia autentiche prove di moltissimi suoilavori reputati antichi. IJ tempo 
forse fara, che vedano la luce, e servano a discoprire molte verita.”—Rossi, p. 44. 
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and elegance of Praxiteles; the grace and sentiment of 
Raffaelle da Urbino are very different from the expression 
and laboured conception of Albert Diirer or Van Eyck; the 
simplicity and force of Homer differ materially from the 
polished style and tasteful imitations of Maro; the pointed 
quaintness of Chaucer, with all his beauties, bears no resem- 
blance to the euphonious and high imaginings of Milton. 
The same differences really exist between the works of the 
great gem-engravers, as may be learnt by consulting the im- 
pressions of the most celebrated cabinets, or the collections 
of Tassi. In this collection the greater number are similar 
in conception, style of execution and feeling, a fact obvious 
to the most common observer, and which, being at variance 
with what we observe in other branches of art, adds to the 
conviction, that this collection has been made and engraved 
under the direction of one mind. It may be justly considered 
the most numerous cabinet ever brought together, and a 
curious specimen of the state of gem-engraving in the 
eighteenth century. Should an authentic list ever be ob- 
tained of the artists, the value of the collection as a whole 
would be greatly increased, and render them worthy of being 
deposited in some national museum. Now they can only be 
deemed an extraordinary collection, illustrating without ex- 
plaining the mythology of the Greeks, and the classic poets. 
They may be considered as keeping alive the art of gem-en- 
graving, without having advanced it in either conception, 
expression, drawing, force, or feeling, and rank in the branch 
of art to which they belong with the series of Napoleon me- 
dals in the numismatic class. Casts from them might advan- 
tageously be placed in public and private museums, and 
would prove useful to artists and an amusement to amateurs ; 
as a whole they can only be considered by the connoisseur 
as marking a peculiar zra of the art, though from among 
them many works might be selected worthy of being placed 
by the side of Grecian gems of undoubted authenticity. 
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Articze IV. 


1. Die Verfassungen der Cantone der Schweitzerischen Eid- 
genossenschaft. Von Tuomas BorNHAUSER TROGEN, 
1833. 

2. Rapport de la Commission de la Diéte aux 22 cantons sur 
le projét fédéral. 

3. Des Droits et des Intéréts des Etats Suisses. Neuchatel, 
1836. 

4. Politische Annalen der Schweitz. Von Escuer. Zurich, 
1838. 

5. Der Kampf der liberalen Katholischen Schweitz gegen das 
Papesthum. Von Lupwie SNELL. 


SwiITZERLAND being commonly regarded as a country of 
slight importance in European politics, very little attention is 
paid in other countries to the present state of her national and 
public relations, difficult as they are to be comprehended by 
foreigners in consequence of their peculiarity and great compli- 
cation. Yet they exhibit a most interesting political picture, 
which is well worthy of review. The Swiss confederation, 
with twenty-two or rather twenty-five nearly independent little 
states, agitated by political and religious parties of every de- 
scription, may be looked upon as a card of all sorts of political 
patterns, on which the statesman or politician can hardly fail 
to witness the practical working of any question by which the 
mind of men is set in motion in our age. Men and their pas- 
sions are everywhere the same, whether the circumstances 
and connexions in which they move are of a wide or narrow 
compass. Since 1798, when the old confederation was over- 
thrown, Switzerland has become the most productive of 
revolutions of all countries save South America, and her af- 
fairs have taken such a turn, that her political condition either 
must undergo a thorough reform, or the time is perhaps not 
very distant when she will have ceased to exist altogether 
as an independent state. 

Before the year 1798, the thirteen cantons, with their allies 
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and subject territories, of which the confederation consisted, 
displayed the most singular mixture of institutions, resem- 
bling an ancient edifice, whose manifold parts form a patch- 
work of the opposite tastes of different centuries. The Swiss 
states were leagued, not by a single federal compact, but 
by nearly as many treaties as there were members of the 
confederacy. The spirit of those ancestors, whose virtue and 
vigour had giver existence to Swiss freedom and indepen- 
dence, had vanished, The political condition of Switzerland 
was worse than that of any other country of the Continent ; 
the people oppressed, the cantons hostile to each other, and 
the confederation frail and rotten in the extreme. The con- 
federacy was kept together less by intrinsic national power 
than by the jealousy of surrounding neighbours. The history 
of Switzerland from 1798 to 1803, exhibits nothing but dis- 
cord and perturbation, and shows the whole decay; and the 
confederation would have shared the fate of the old German 
empire but for the intervention of Napoleon and his act of me- 
diation. The Swiss had no longer the national strength to 
become themselves the founders of a new era in their history. 
As the destruction of the old union and cantonal governments 
was achieved in 1798 by revolutionary France with the as- 
sistance of the Swiss democrats, so was the restoration of 1815 
effected by the allied powers with the help of the aristocrats. 
The compact of 1815 offered many advantages over the state 
of things before 1798, by furnishing a somewhat stronger fe- 
deral link than was ever possible under the old leagues. The 
diet alone was made competent to enter into alliances with 
foreign powers, and it was enacted that in such cases the united 
will of three-fourths of the cantons should bind the dissen- 
tients. Through the efforts of La Harpe of Lausanne, the 
friend of the emperor Alexander, Vaud, Thurgovia, Argovia 
and Tessin, which districts, being only subject territories with- 
out political rights before 1798, were the principal seat of dis- 
content and a source of discord amongst the cantons, retained 
their independence as free members of the confederation ; and 
the Grisons, St. Gall, Valais, Geneva and Neufchatel, which 
before 1798 formed allied territories, became united as cantons, 
But on the whole the confederation resumed its former cha- 
racter. With the exception of the exclusive right of the diet 
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to declare war and to enter inte alliances, the cantons re- 
gained their full sovereignty, so that no one is now obliged 
to abide by any resolution of the diet to which it has not given 
its consent. Each canton received one vote in the diet, whilst 
under the act of mediation the larger cantons had two. The 
right of every Swiss to participate in the political rights of the 
citizens of any canton in which he might take up his resi- 
dence, was annulled; and he was now again regarded as an 
alien in any canton in which he did not possess the right of 
burghership, either by birth or purchase. Free trade amongst 
the cantons ceased, and many other salutary institutions 
which, under the Act of Mediation, promoted national feeling 
and freedom, were abolished. But the fullest restoration took 
place in the constitutions of the separate cantons; Switzer- 
land could now again exhibit an example of any form of 
government, from the purest democracy up through aristocracy 
and oligarchy to monarchy. 

In those cantons in which the old aristocracies were re- 
established, the government was in the hands of a few fami- 
lies. Thus, for instance, in the canton of Berne, 200 of the 
299 members of which the grand council consisted were taken 
from the city of Berne with 18,000 inhabitants, and the re- 
maining 99 members, from the twenty-seven country-districts 
with 370,000 inhabitants! But of the 18,000 inhabitants only 
about 3000 possessed the right of burghership entitling them 
to be represented in the grand council. The 3000 burghers 
comprised 380 families, of which the members of eighty only 
were regimentsfahig (capable of being chosen to a seat in the 
executive or to any higher public office). But again, of the 
eighty privileged families, thirty (the patricial) were in the 
possession of absolute power. The 200 representatives of the 
city were not elected by the burghers, but by a committee of 
the grand council itself in conjunction with the executive coun- 
cil. 150 members of the 200 representatives of the city were 
always taken from the eighty privileged families, and twenty- 
two members of the twenty-six of which the executive council 
consisted were always taken from the thirty families of the 
patricial. Moreover, to make the grand council entirely de- 
pendent on the will of the thirty families, a board called 
Sixteeners (Sechzehner) existed, which had the right to sus- 
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pend or exclude any member of the grand council. Over 
each country-district an Oberamtman (chief magistrate) was 
set, who was taken from the privileged families, and was com- 
monly a retired officer of a Bernese regiment in foreign ser- 
vice, who understood nothing of the duties of the office he filled 
and was therefore entirely in the hands of his secretary. The 
finances of the country were involved in darkness, and nobody, 
except the heads of the reigning thirty families, knew anything 
about them. 

On the same principles as in Berne, the government of the 
three other purely aristocratical cantons, Lucerne, Saleure 
and Fryburgh, was re-established. The most heavily op- 
pressed were the people in the canton of Lucerne. The ari- 
stocracy of Berne, distinguished by political prudence and 
wisdom which gained her the esteem of Frederic the Great, 
had at least regard for the corporal welfare of her subjects ; 
but the petty aristocracies of the three other cantons had no 
sense for anything but the personal interest of their members. 
The three cantons of Zurich, Basil and Schafhausen had no 
aristocracy, but the guilds of the three cities of Basil, Zurich 
and Schafhausen, from which the greater number of the grand 
council as well as the executive, and all principal officers 
of the state were chosen, ruled over the country, and in these 
all power was likewise possessed by a certain number of fami- 
lies. The largest share in the government was given to the 
people in the canton of Zurich, but in those of Schafhausen 
and Basil the country-districts were oppressed by the most 
petty and vexatious privileges. In the latter canton no shoe- 
maker or tailor of the country was allowed to take work for an 
inhabitant of the city. 

The small democratical cantons, Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden, 
Zug and Glaris, had restored all their old institutions. These 
little democracies have always been a tool in the hands of 
a few domineering families. In the canton of Schwytz the 
“inner districts” obtained with the restoration many privi- 
leges over the “ outer districts,” the latter having been a sub- 
ject territory to the former before 1798. But the strangest 
inequality of rights was restored in the canton of Glaris. 
Seven-eighths of its population are Protestants and only one- 
eighth Catholics, yet half the number of all public officers must 
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be of the Catholic persuasion. A similar inequality was in- 
stituted in Valais, and gave rise to the commotion in which 
at present that canton is found. Valais was only allied to the 
confederation before 1798, and was incorporated with France 
in 1810 as the département du Simplon. It comprises two 
divisions, Upper Valais and Lower Valais, the inhabitants of 
the former being of German and those of the latter of Ro- 
manic origin. Lower Valais was conquered in 1475 from 
Savoy by Upper Valais, and its inhabitants were treated as 
serfs up to 1798. Both portions received in 1815 the old 
constitution of Upper Valais, resembling that of the Basque 
provinces in Spain. They are divided into Zehnte (tithings), 
each of which forms an independent little commonalty in its 
internal affairs. For their common interests, all the Zehnte 
have a general council of the country. Now the inequality 
of which Lower Valais complains, consists in this, that Upper 
Valais, with seven Zehnte but only two-fifths of the population 
of the whole canton, sends thirty-two deputies to the council, 
whilst Lower Valais, with only six Zehnte but three-fifths of 
the population, sends not more than twenty-four. 

The new cantons of Vaud, Argovia, Thurgovia and St. 
Gall were unplagued with the existence of an aristocracy, and 
possessed free representative constitutions. Still in these 
cantons also a number of men, influencing the grand councils 
by their shrewdness and wealth, formed oligarchies, whose 
interests were promoted by the aristocracies of the old can- 
tons. It was especially thus in the canton of Tessin, where 
the people complained of the arbitrary sway of Quadri, the 
president of the grand council, and of the dissipation of the 
public funds by his adherents. In the canton of Neufchatel, 
the only monarchy amongst twenty-one republics, it is not to 
be wondered that the people, though their condition was much 
better than in many of the other cantons, longed for republican 
institutions. The only cantons where no dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed, were those of Appenzell, the Grisons and Geneva. 
For centuries the people and government of Appenzell have 
been distinguished for their sound sense and happy disposi- 
tion. The country of the Grisons, with its most peculiar 
and remarkable old institutions, forms a federative republic 
of itself, comprising three leagues, each of which is again sub- 
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divided into certain number of nearly independent little re- 
publics called “ jurisdictions.” 

The restoration of 1815 was received with dissatisfaction 
by the far larger portion of the Swiss nation. Two parties 
stood opposed to each other from 1815 to 1820, the con- 
servatives and the reformers; the former being called the 
aristocratical, the latter the national or liberal party. The 
strength of the aristocrats rested on the burghers of the pri- 
vileged cities, on the small democratical cantons, with the ex- 
ception of Appenzell, on a great portion of the Protestant 
and the whole Catholic clergy, the latter forming the pivot 
in the struggle for consolidating aristocratic government. 

The Swiss of the Protestant as well as the Catholic persua- 
sion are deeply devoted to their religion, and the clergy pos- 
sess therefore great influence over them. With the educated 
classes in the cities, the creed, as in Germany and France, 
is less strong than in the country, and religious bias may 
sometimes depend on party interest. But with the country- 
people religion rests on persuasion. This is particularly 
the case with the inhabitants of the Catholic democratical 
cantons of Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden and Zug, in which 
the people are bigoted and superstitious, and passionately 
devoted to their priests. Besides a numerous secular clergy, 
the Catholic church has 117 monasteries, which are in 
no other country, with the exception of Italy, richer than in 
Switzerland. Even in those cantons where the greater por- 
tion of the inhabitants are of the Protestant persuasion, the 
monasteries are of consequence from their wealth and num- 
ber. Of great iraportance was the resettlement of the order 
of the Jesuits. In 1814 they returned to the canton of Valais, 


where they possess a college at Brieg. In 1818 their college’ 


at Fryburgh was reorganized, and contains now more than 400 
pupils from different countries of Europe. Of late they have 
also founded an establishment in the canton of Schwytz. With 
such elements a strong and compact Roman party has been 
organized ever since 1814, which warmly supports the cause 
of the aristocrats against the national party for two reasons. 
The victory of the national party is viewed as involving the 
possibility of a reform of the federal compact on a basis such 
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that the whole body of the Swiss nation would be represented 
in the diet rather than the single cantons. These under the 
present compact send each two representatives to the diet, 
without regard to the number of their inhabitants. The Ca- 
tholic population being fewer in number, and small in the 
democratical cantons, the Protestants would certainly gain a 
great ascendency over the Catholics by any such reform. The 
other reason the Roman party has in common with such Pro- 
testant priests as adhere to the aristocrats,—they fear the tri- 
umph of liberal principles would lead to scepticism and irre- 
ligion. The Swiss Protestant church is not of the same weight 
in politics as the Romish church, because it is not founded on 
an episcopal system, which creates a more intense spiritual 
spirit among its members. Many Protestant clergymen be- 
long to the liberal party, and have even been active leaders ; 
but on the Catholic clergy the aristocrats look as their devoted 
adherents and principal supporters ; so much so that the ari- 
stocrats of the Protestant persuasion durst not oppose the Ro- 
mish party in their late exertions to increase their power. So 
close was the union between the aristocrats and the Catholic 
clergy from 1815 to 1830, that the Protestant government of 
Berne always disposed in the diet of the votes of the three 
democratical Catholic cantons of Schwytz, Uri and Unter- 
walden. 

The influence of the Romish party strongly manifested it- 
self in exertions to re-establish the system of the Roman hie- 
rarchy, and to make the state dependent on the Pope in all 
spiritual matters, and in no other country have the efforts of 
the Roman party been crowned with the same success. Be- 
fore 1814 the Swiss Catholics belonged to the bishoprics of 
Constanz, Basel, Lausanne, Geneva, Chur, Sitten and Como. 
These bishops being suffragan to the foreign archbishops of 
Milan, Besancon, Vienne and Mayence, the Swiss cantons 
partook of the rights of the state (jura circa sacra) and the 
privileges of the crown which the German states, especially 
Austria and France, possessed long before the French revo- 
lution. On pretence of making the Swiss Catholic church 
independent of foreign influence, by creating a national Swiss 
diocese, the metropolitan union with those foreign countries 
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was annulled in 1814 by a bull of the Pope, and the Catholic 
congregations were put under a provisonal vicar-general in the 
person of Francis Giildlin von Tiefenau, the former provost 
of the chapter of Munsters in the canton of Lucerne. The 
Swiss governments made a weak opposition. Even the na- 
tional party, deceived by the promise of a national bishopric, 
for the most part acquiesced in or rejoiced at the encroach- 
ments of the Pope upon the rights of their country. The 
provisonal vicariat ended in 1826, not in the establishment of 
a national diocese, but with begetting two “ immediate bi- 
shoprics,” Basle and Chur, and St. Gall, which were put un- 
der the immediate authority of the Pope, who was to draw a 
considerable income from them. The bishop and chapter of 
Constanz protested against this proceeding, and appealed @ 
papa male informato ad papam melius informandum. Some 
cantons were thrown into violent agitation. The liberals now 
saw in the Pope’s bull the forerunner of Roman censorship 
and encroachments of all sorts upon the independence of their 
country. But the influence of the ultra-montans, headed by 
the papal nuncio at Lucerne, was too well founded not to 
frustrate all efforts of their opponents. Some of the cantons 
entered into separate treaties with the Pope; others soon fol- 
lowed, and the Roman party fully attained its end. 

The national party, on the other hand, had its adherents 
in the inhabitants of the smaller towns and boroughs, which 
were adverse to the privileges of the aristocratical cities. 
With them stood the country-people of all the larger cantons. 
In the grand councils the liberal party was nearly unrepre- 
sented, and their only organ in the public press was the Ap- 
penzeller Zeitung, Appenzell being the sole canton whose go- 
vernment professed liberal principles and where the press 
was free. The reforms demanded were, abolition of all pri- 
vileges and a free and equal representation of the people; 
publicity in administration and justice; a free press; and 
such a reform of the federal compact as might tend to a 
stronger union to secure the freedom and independence of 
Switzerland. The events of 1823, when, after the Italian re- 
volutions, the Swiss governments under foreign influence ex- 
pelled the refugees who had sought an asylum in Switzer- 
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land, and submitted to the violation of a right always before 
respected, were looked upon by the national party as an in- 
sult to their country for which the aristocrats were answerable, 
and which would not have happened under a reformed consti- 
tution. : 

Even before the French revolution of 1830, the liberals of 
a few cantons had succeeded in carrying various reforms. The 
people of Tessin revolted against the oligarchy of Quadri, and 
the canton adopted an entirely new constitution based on 
democratical principles. In the debate on the federal guaran- 
tee being given to this new constitution, the aristocrats could 
not conceal their apprehension that the example set by Tessin 
would soon be followed by other cantons. It cannot be doubted 
that the hatred of the greater portion of the Swiss people 
against the ruling aristocrats was so deeply rooted, that even 
without the French revolution other insurrections would have 
taken place. The commotions, however, would have been 
more violent and success less probable, because the aristo- 
crats would have been less ready to comply with the demand 
for reforms. They were intimidated by the news of the vic- 
tory gained by the people in Paris, whilst the national party 
was elevated and made bold to imitate the example of the 
French. On the whole, with but little opposition, the go- 
vernments of the larger cantons yielded to the people; and 
where they made a show of resistance they were forced to 
submit by the country-people marching, en masse, against the 
privileged cities. In July 1831, Argovia, Thurgovia, Zurich, 
St. Gall, Soleure, Fryburgh, Lucerne, Vaud, Schafhausen 
and Berne, which cantons comprised by far the greater and 
wealthier part of the population of Switzerland, had received 
new fundamental laws. These ten cantons, together with 
Tessin and the new canton of Basel-country, are now com- 
monly comprised under the name of “the regenerated can- 
tons.” In Basel alone, where the most violent hatred prevailed 
between the city and the country, the insurrection of the latter 
was followed by bloodshed, and ended, after a three years’ 
state of war, in the country-districts becoming a separate can- 
ton. Inthe canton of Schwytz the “inner districts” refusing 
to the “ outer districts ” a share of their rights and privileges, 
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the latter also separated from the former; but the two divi- 
sions became reunited under a new constitution by authority 
of the diet in 1833. In Glaris and Wallis the liberals were 
too weak to get the constitutions reformed. It was not be- 
fore 1837 that the Protestants of Glaris succeeded in having 
the privileges of the Catholics abolished. In Neufchatel the 
insurrection of the democratical party was at once put down 
by the Prussian government. 

All the new constitutions of the “ regenerated cantons” 
are founded on the principle of the people being the true and 
only source of the sovereign and legislative power, which is 
conferred, per delegationem, upon the grand council elected 
by the people. In all questions respecting changes in the 
fundamental law of the cantons or the confederation, the 
people are to give their votes in the elective assemblies. The 
grand council appoints the members of the executive coun- 
cil as well as of the chief courts of justice. This system 
prevails with little variation in the different cantons. In some 
of them a small portion of the immunities of the formerly 
privileged cities have been preserved; in several cantons 
a certain amount of property is necessary in order to become 
an elector or to be eligible for the grand council, in others 
not; in some cantons, as in St. Gall and Basel-country, a 
veto is given, in certain important questions, to the people in 
their elective assemblies. 

The Swiss patriots entertained no doubt that the federal 
compact would now likewise undergo reform, and the basis 
of a new era of national honour and glory be laid; but the 
dream was of short duration. The strength and unity which 
the governments of the regenerated cantons manifested for a 
time, soon gave way to weakness and discord. The common 
aim of overthrowing the aristocratical sway, which had kept 
together the national party from 1815 to 1830, being once at- 
tained, they now separated into several fractions. A portion 
of the liberals, now comprehended under the term “ juste- 
milieu, ” desire to abide by what has been done; whilst an- 
other portion, to which the name of “ radicals ” is given, con- 
tend for further reforms. Yet both these fractions are again 
subdivided into different sections, if not always openly, at 
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lution, which was its work. 


“ magnates of the villages” (die Dorfmagnaten). 


least in their private objects. One class of the juste-milieu, 
afraid of the influence gained by the country-people, are not 
only endeavouring to stop the further extension of conces- 
sions, but incline to reaction, and would act in union with 
the old aristocrats, on condition of the former exclusive pri- 
vileges not being re-established in their whole extent. This 
party would readily abolish freedom of the press, which exists 
since 1830. A second class, which might now be called the 
conservative party of the regenerated cantons, are willing to 
maintain the present constitutions and liberties, but to make 
no new concessions. They are enemies of the old aristocrats, 
yet fear as much from the progress of the mouvement, as from 
any attempt to retrace their steps. The juste-milieu is predo- 
minant in the cantons of Fryburgh, Solothurn and Schafhau- 
sen. In Zurich it has gained an ascendency by the last revo- 


The radicals are divided into three fractions. The one has 

for its object to make the wealthier inhabitants of the coun- 

‘ try rulers over the once privileged cities, as the latter were 
over the former before 1830, and to carry therefore such 

measures in the legislative assembly as may tend to promote 

this design. This fraction, which is very numerous in nearly 

all the regenerated cantons, but especially in Berne, where it 

is headed by the brothers Schnell of Burgdorf, is called the 


A second 


class of the radicals, ranking more properly under this term, 
contends for bringing into full operation all the consequences 
of the democratic principle, and for thorough reforms in ad- 
ministration and law. They carried, in 1837, the revision of 
the constitutions of Thurgovia and Zurich, by which the 
elective franchise was extended to all the inhabitants without 
any census. Their leaders belong to the best instructed 
classes and learned professions, but their power depends on 
the sympathy of the “magnates of villages.” As soon as 
they lose their credit with the latter their authority is pre- 
carious, as was shown by the last insurrection in Zurich, 
when the “ magnates,” influenced by the clergy, left their ra- 
dical leaders and went over to the above-mentioned first class 
of the juste-milicu. The third class of the radical party are 
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called “ the national men” (die nationalen), and comprise 
those who remain firmly attached, under all circumstances, 
to the reform principle with respect to the federal compact, 
and seek to promote above all the interests of Switzerland as 
a whole country and state. In opposition to the national 
men, all those who endeavour to promote the interests of 
the canton only to which they may belong are designated as 
* cantonal men *.” All these fractions of the once united 
liberal party of the period from 1815 to 1830 would exhibit 
still greater divisions if we were to review them in their in- 
terests and proceedings in the single cantons. 

The three fractions of the radical party taken together form 
by far the stronger party; the strength of the juste-milieu 
and aristocrats consists rather, besides the national and hi- 
storical circumstances of Switzerland being favourable to 
their cause, in the political faults and errors of the radicals. 
The leaders of the latter were, with the exception of Usteri, 
of Zurich, totally inexperienced in the method of managing 
public affairs. They had first to learn the art of governing 
when they got into the places of the aristocrats. Usteri, well 
known by a work on the Swiss public law, was a member of 
the deputation to Napoleon for treating of the Act of Media- 
tion. He was a man of great political experience and know- 
ledge ; but his party had the misfortune to lose him shortly 
after the regeneration. He died in April 1833. There were 
indeed some other talented men in Zurich, such as Dr. 
Keller, Professor Orelli, Hess, and Hizzel, still their faculties 
did not compensate for their want of practice. Dr. Keller 
was moreover blamed for the immorality of his private life, 
a fault which the Swiss, like all nations of German origin, 
seldom overlook. Orelli, known by his edition of Cicero, is 
an excellent philologist, but no politician. In Aarau the leading 
liberals were Zschokke the well-known author, and Troxler, 
the latter filling a distinguished place in German philosophy. 
Both these men soon lost the great influence which they 
possessed before 1830; Zschokke, because he went over to 


* The Swiss are very inventive in party-terms: the aristocrats are also called 
the “ black,” the juste-milieu the “ grey,” and the radicals the “ white.” 
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the conservative juste-milieu, and Troxler, who is now Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Berne, because his 
party thought him too self-willed and extravagant to co-operate 
with him. In the canton of Berne the brothers Schnell had 
headed the mouvement against the government in 1830; their 
political career since that time is very characteristic of Swit- 
zerland, and displays the unsteadiness of her present affairs. 
Inconstant in their political creed, passionate and obstinate, 
wanting true talent, but shrewd and cunning, the Schnells 
were omnipotent at one period only to fall into political nul- 
lity at another, from which they once more rose to power 
and influence to sink again; they are counteracted by Neu- 
haus, a firm radical of distinguished qualities. In the can- 
tons of Lucerne, Vaud and St. Gall, Casimir Pfyffer, Mo- 
nard and Baumgartner are regarded as men of eminence. 
The latter, a decided nationalist, is the most prominent of the 
liberals, and is respected even by the aristocrats for his sound 
sense and steadiness of character. 

The new governments of most of the regenerated cantons, 
especially those of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Argovia, Thur- 
govia, Vaud and Basel-country, earnestly promoted such 
measures as they thought would promote the welfare of the 
people. The latter cannot complain of having only changed 
men, not. measures, and of having been disappointed by their 
new rulers. The governments were, on the contrary, rather 
too eager in reforming the whole political condition of the 
separate cantons. We will take Zurich, the very canton 
whose radical government was overthrown two years ago, as 
an example how the new rulers used their power; and enu- 
merate the most important measures which were the conse- 
quence of the revolution of 1830. The state of the finances, 
kept in secret before that year, was laid open to the country ; 
the old taxes which pressed on the middle and iower classes 
were abolished and a property- and income-tax introduced, 
by which the burthen of the expenditure fell upon the rich 
and wealthy, and what is remarkable, the public officers be- 
came the most heavily charged for their income; the state 
domains were sold to the people on the most liberal terms, 
and tithes and ground-rents abolished ; the surplus revenue 
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was applied in the best way by the creation of new roads in 
all directions through the whole canton, the erection of a 
new post-house, a new hospital, university-buildings, a house 
of correction, a new arsenal, a new bridge, and other public 
edifices; a severe control over the administration of trusts 
was introduced; the condition of the factory children was 
bettered by law, and the poor-law administration reformed ; 
an excellent criminal code was published and the codification 
of the civil law prepared ; the administration of justice was 
wholly reformed; the canton received a court of appeal, 
which soon gained the esteem of all Switzerland for its im- 
partiality; the institution of procureur-général was intro- 
duced ; the system of education was thoroughly reformed, by 
the establishment of an university, a normal school, secondary 
and primary schools. There is, indeed, hardly any example in 
history of a government having performed so much for the 
benefit of the people in so short a period as the Radical go- 
vernment of Zurich. 

The great bulk of the people being invested by the con- 
stitutions with sovereign power, the strength of governments 
rests on the sympathy of the people. The radicals, who be- 
came predominant after 1830, therefore thought that to en- 
lighten the people by instruction, was the best way of se- 
curing the new order of things. Switzerland is the country 
where the idea of improving the condition of mankind by 
education first emanated from such men as Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi. The radicals adopted that system with vigour. 
Zurich was foremost in efforts to improve the state of educa- 
tion, and other cantons followed her example. Two new 
universities in Zurich and Berne were founded, to which 
distinguished German professors were appointed. College- 
schools, normal schools, primary and secondary schools, were 
established in nearly all the regenerated cantons. In Zurich, 
all the schoolmasters of the whole canton who had been ap- 
pointed under the former government were obliged to undergo 
an examination, and those who were found deficient were re- 
moved, but on competent pensions. Unhappily together with 
these radical reforms, a too open tendency was manifested to 
undermine the influence of the church. Both the Catholic 
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and the Protestant clergy were roused, and it is from them 
that the most strenuous opposition to the liberal govern- 
ments ensued. An association was organized by the Catho- 
lic clergy for the protection of their religion, which lost no 
opportunity of agitating the people against their new rulers. 
In Lucerne, the mere permission given to a German Pro- 
testant for an educational establishment put the whole 
Catholic clergy in commotion. In Soleure the people were 
induced to petition the grand council against reforms in 
the old system of education; and in Argovia, against the 
league entered into in 1832, by seven cantons, for the protec- 
tion of their new constitutions. In the canton of Berne the 
Catholic clergy refused to swear allegiance to the government, 
and in Argovia also a number of Catholic priests refused to 
obey the orders of their government. The liberals, on the 
other hand, made their attack on the power of the Roman 
party; and seven cantons sent deputies to a conference in 
Baden, in Argovia, for the purpose of drawing up articles de- 
fining the rights of the state in ecclesiastical matters. These 
articles, known under the name of die Badener Conferrenz- 
Artikel, purport nothing but what had been lawful before the 
Pope’s bull of 1814, by which Switzerland was separated 
from her metropolitan union with France and Germany. 
They state that priests must acknowledge the supremacy 
of the state, and are bound to take the oath to the constitu- 
tion, and not to publish any bull or other regulation of pope 
or bishop, without previous authorization from the govern- 
ment. When these articles were adopted by the grand coun- 
cils of some cantons, open revolts broke out in the Catholic 
districts of Argovia and Berne, which were put down by mi- 
litary force. Another object for Catholic agitation was given 
by some cantons putting the administrations of the estates 
of the monasteries under the special superintendence and con- 
trol of the government, a step regarded by the monks as the 
forerunner of secularization. There is scarcely one of the re- 
generated cantons with a Catholic or mixed population, in 
which public order has not been disturbed in one way or 
other by the plots of the Roman party, strenuously supported 
by the Protestant aristocrats and their organs in the press. 
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The small Catholic cantons are, since 1830, under the in- 
fluence of Protestant Neufchatel, which canton possesses a 
very able and shrewd statesman in M. de Chambrier; be- 
fore 1830, they were influenced by the Protestant government 
of Berne. The concord between the Roman party and the 
Protestant aristocrats ran some risks in consequence of the 
difference which existed between the Prussian government 
and the Catholic church. At least, the appointment of M. 
von Bunsen as Prussian minister to the confederation in 
the room of M. von Rochow, was received at the time with 
great dissatisfaction by the Swiss Catholics. 

The Protestant clergy were not behindhand in throwing 
difficulties in the way of the radical governments, and their 
intrigues were successful in Zurich. This canton being one 
of the most important, the revolution by which the radical 
government was overthrown must be of great consequence 
for all Switzerland. 

A nation cannot be trained to new ideas and feelings in the 
space of a few years. The general error of the radicals, both 
in Zurich and in other cantons, was, the belief that their 
authority would last till a new generation grew up under 
the influence of an enlightened system of education. For 
such an end a government requires strength and stability, 
two requisites which the new Swiss governments do not pos- 
sess, because they are too dependent on the will of the very 
people for whom education is absolutely necessary. The peo- 
ple were made too much aware of their being the only source 
of all political power in the state; while the government of 
any canton which may be threatened with an insurrection is 
left without support from the confederation and the diet. 

At the time of the foundation and rise of the confedera- 
tion, Switzerland was surrounded by less mighty neighbours 
than she is now. Austria, France and the German states 
have concentrated their power in the sovereign and govern- 
ment, whilst the strength of the Swiss has decreased from 
the cantons having preserved their independence of one 
another. As the power of the governments of the neighbour- 
ing states has increased, so the national spirit has become 
more intense in those countries. Before 1789, the political 
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condition of Germany was nearly the same as that of Switzer- 
land; but the number of states has fallen from some hundreds 
to thirty-eight in the present German confederation, and the 
Germans are now as penetrated by national sense and feeling 
as any other nation. In Switzerland, however, the number of 
independent members of the confederation has been aug- 
mented, and the national spirit which once animated the Swiss 
after their glorious wars in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries is now impaired. In the Swiss of the present day there 
is no feeling for a common country; they are prepossessed by 
the interests of the canton or the district to which they be- 
long. This spirit pervades the governments of the single can- 
tons as well as the people. The defects of the federal consti- 
tution are the medial source of all the evils under which 
Switzerland is suffering. The first thing she requires is a 
stronger federal union to secure independence of foreign in- 
fluence, and to afford strength and stability to the cantonal 
governments, by giving them the support of a well-organized 
federal power. The governments of Austria, Germany and 
France have an interest in maintaining the anti-reform and 
aristocratical party, because every reform in Switzerland is 
looked upon as promoting democratical principles. The right 
of neutrality, which was forced upon the neighbouring powers 
by Switzerland herself, during the thirty years’ war, was given 
to her as a boon in 1815; and such neutrality, under the gua- 
rantee of the great powers, will be illusory as long as Switz- 
erland does not herself exhibit more national strength to main- 
tain it. The cantons can raise a first and second contingent 
of 70,000 men, but they are of no use to the nation as long as 
each canton has its own will, and may oppose any federal mea- 
sure, even with respect to regimental uniform, which would 
-tend to establish a centralized national force for the defence of 
the country. The constitution of each canton is guaranteed by 
the confederation ; but without a reformed federal compact, the 
guarantee under which the constitutions exist is as illusory 
as the guarantee of Swiss neutrality itself. The last revo- 
lution in the canton of Zurich would not have been carried if 
the authority of the Diet were real, and the present state of 
things in Zurich might be overthrown again after the lapse 
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of some years without the Confederation being ableto hinder 
it. Shortly after the revolution of Zurich another took place 
in the canton of Tessin, but in the opposite direction. Revo- 
lution has followed revolution even to the very moment when 
we write; and there seems no possibility of counting for 
five years together upon internal peace and concord’in any 
canton. The impotence of the federal authority appears 
completely in the affairs of Valais. Lower Valais demands 
equal rights with Upper Valais, and a representation in the 
country council, founded on the population ; but Upper Valais 
refuses to give up her privilege, and the diet has neither the 
strength to force Upper Valais to cede to the demands of the 
lower province and to submit to the new constitution which 
has been drawn up, nor to force Lower Valais to abide by 
the principles of the old constitution. The confederation 
could not impede the division of Basel into two independent 
cantons ; it would, in the same way, be unable to prevent 
any other partition, or even the separation of any canton, or 
a portion of any, from the confederacy. The federal author- 
ity is despised by the cantonal governments, by all parties, 
aristocrats as well as liberals, and by the whole nation; and 
we go not too far in saying, that the proceedings of the diet 
are the object of contempt and indifference among all classes 
of Swiss. 

In 1830, the question was much discussed by the leaders 
of the national party, whether they should not avail them- 
selves of the enthusiasm of the people to direct the mouvement 
rather against the federal government than against those of 
the single cantons, or should at least accompany the destruc- 
tion of the aristocratical sway in the cantons, by the overthrow 
of the rotten federal system. But the opinion prevailed, that 
a liberal government was first to be established and consoli- 
dated in most of the cantons, and that the reform of the federal 
union would then follow of itself. Yet, since the mouvement 
subsided, and the enthusiasm of the people for reforms abated, 
all exertions for a new federal compact have been frustrated. 
When the diet assembled in July 1832, Casimir Pfyffer, of 
Lucerne, who was then a member, called on that supreme 
council to take the reform of the federal compact into con- 
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sideration. The diet appointed a committee to draw up the 
project of a new federal compact; but there was no real 
anxiety among the members of the confederation to succeed 
in carrying any such national measure. The seven cantons 
of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Soleure, Argovia, Thurgovia and 
St. Gall, preferred to seek a guarantee for their new consti- 
tutions in a separate union under the name of the Siebener 
Concordat (the concordat of the seven cantons), which step 
provoked, in 1832, the league of Sarnen by the cantons of 
Basel, Neufchatel, Valais, Schwytz, Uri and Unterwalden. 
Switzerland had now two diets for more than a year, till 
in August 1833, the league of Sarnen dissolved, in con- 
sequence of the attack of Basel-town on Basel-country being 
repulsed, and the victory gained by the latter in the action 
near the village of Prattelu. Under such circumstances, a 
project for another compact was put forward by the committee, 
but satisfied no party. The extreme radicals of the can- 
tons of Argovia and Lucerne united with the aristocrats and 
the clergy against the new compact, which was out-voted in 
the elective assemblies of the people. Since 1834, a new 
motion for a reform of the compact has been made every year 
in the diet, but without success. The elements of which the 
confederation is composed are too discordant, the interests of 
the different cantons too hostile, to admit the possibility of a 
better organization of the federal power in the peaceable way 
of reform. The French cantons will never entertain an earnest 
wish for a better federal union, by which they would become 
dependent on the will of the German cantons comprising the 
greater population and territory. The same is the case with 
the Italian canton of Tessin. Neufchatel will always be 
anxious to keep up the present state of affairs, on ac- 
count of the Prussian authority in that canton being endan- 
gered by the concentration of republican strength. The 
small Catholic cantons are opposed to reform, because the 
larger cantons would gain an ascendency over them. The 
Grisons and Upper Valais have no other object in view but to 
preserve their ancient institutions. A reform of the present 
union would cause a civil war, which would lead to foreign 
intervention. All Swiss who are able to form a proper view 
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of the condition of their country, and look with impartiality 
on the state of its affairs, agree in the necessity of a federal 
reform; but the number of those who believe the possibility 
of carrying it is probably very small. Among the great bulk 
of the people, a tendency towards separation and partition, 
rather than concentration, seems to gain ground. So it is 
well known of the French districts of the canton of Berne, 
that they long to be reunited with France, to which they be- 
longed before 1815. Upper Valais is said to have applied to 
Sardinia and France to be allowed to separate from the 
confederation, in case the new constitution, which is asked for 
by Lower Valais, should be forced upon them. The northern 
districts of the canton of Zurich, it was likewise said, after 
the revolution of September, entertained a desire to become 
independent. Similar rumours have been afloat of other di- 
stricts. Such reports even, though partly unfounded, never- 
theless manifest a strong spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
present state of federal affairs on the one side, and of hope- 
lessness and want of sympathy for the welfare of the confede- 
ration on the other. 

Switzerland exhibits now again nearly the same state of 
unceasing discord and commotion as from 1798 to 1803, 
but there is no mediator for her like Napoleon ! 


ARTICLE V. 


1. Handloom-Weavers. Report of the Commissioners, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. 1841. 

2. Report on Education in Europe to the Trustees of the Gi- 
rard College for Orphans. By ALEXANDER DALLAS 
Bacue, LL.D., President of the College, Philadelphia, 


1839. 


We should be at a loss if we were called upon to point out 
two works calculated to awaken more serious reflections than 
these. The Handloom-Weavers’ Report may be termed an 
inquiry into the abuses which afflict the social system of an 
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old nation, a community of long standing, and which threaten 
its decay. The Report on Education in Europe may with 
equal propriety be called a search after the basis upon which 
the future power, prosperity and happiness of a young and 
rising nation may be securely founded. The Handloom- 
Weavers’ Report we are not afraid to designate as one of the 
most instructive of the many volumes which have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament on subjects of national interest, and as a 
model of that description of composition. We may add with 
regard to both, that notwithstanding an unusual degree of 
skill displayed in each in the selection of the prominent fea- 
tures from a great mass of materials, yet we have derived the 
greatest pleasure from the tone of fearless candour and sim- 
plicity which pervades them, and which shows that the re- 
porters were fully conscious of the responsibility attaching to 
their investigations, while they were animated by a sincere 
desire to forward the welfare of the communities to which 
they belong. 

It would not be doing justice either to the Handloom- 
Weavers’ Report or to our readers, if we attempted from ex- 
tracts to give a fair notion of a work which portrays many 
of the leading features of the social fabric in our islands, 
and which leaves nothing to regret but its brevity. Our 
readers will not easily find so much information sifted and 
arranged, such sound views of political economy, and such 
bold treatment of deeply rooted prejudices condensed within 
the small compass of 150 pages, as in this little volume ; and 
as all classes will find in it matter of the highest importance 
for their respective pursuits, we feel sure of the gratitude of 
any whom the perusal of these pages may induce to give it a 
place both on their shelves and in their memories. Our pe- 
culiar task will be rather to endeavour to cast some light upon 
the important subject of ameliorating the social position of 
the industrious classes by experience gleaned from lands 
which, from the nature of the Commission, lay beyond its 
reach. A comparison of this kind between the positions of 
the various classes of society in different countries, and of the 
feelings which the relative preponderance of different elements 
engender in different places, comes clearly within the especial 
province of a British and Foreign Review. Nor will any one 
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who has traced the phases in history, so many of which can 
be satisfactorily accounted for only by recurring disorgani- 
zations of the social system, be inclined to set less value upon 
the symptoms of social progress or decay in other lands, than 
upon the indications of political or commercial influence, 
which absorb the attention of the multitude. 

The handloom-weaver is the representative of a class of 
citizens, whose value in an age of combination and mecha- 
nical inventions is but too likely to be underrated. The Re- 
port pictures him as clinging to his occupation in spite of 
evident and discouraging disadvantages, because it leaves him 
the command of his time, does not scatter his family, but, on 
the contrary, unites its members by the bond of mutual as- 
sistance, and thus, however imperfectly, flatters him with the 
prospect of individual independence and domestic enjoyments. 
Many witnesses testified to the higher wages obtained in 
other kinds of work, and to the privations to which the wea- 
vers willingly submitted, rather than give up this apparently 
independent position. We say apparently, because, when their 
earnings do not suffice to keep them out of debt and to free 
them from the trammels of combinations, the independence 
is of course nothing but a dangerous delusion. Still we cannot 
refuse our sympathy to men who practically evince their faith 
in the sufficiency of individual exertion to afford a mainte- 
nance ; and after all allowances for the utility of factory or- 
ganization, when we compare it with the spirit which is abroad 
for extending the principle to social arrangements, we must 
confess we are glad to receive evidence of the kind here pre- 
sented, to prove that a large proportion of the industrial 
classes is of that opinion. 

One object of the Assistant-Commissioners has evidently 
been to picture in striking colours the misery arising from an 
abuse of this desire of independence, and there has been no 
want of materials to work upon. The absence of any stimu- 
lus to regular hours of work and to the unrelaxed observance 
of a strict routine in life, the acquirement of which (notwith- 
standing all its attendant inconveniences) is an invaluable 
source of happiness to the English workman, is shown to 
lead not unfrequently to negligence and a reliance upon 
VOL. XIII.—N®. XXV. 1 
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chances of opportunities for increased work, which are con- 
stantly disappointed. The man or the family which thus 
falls into arrear, labours on under a pressure which can no 
more be shaken off, and a whole life is often embittered and 
rendered miserable by the negligence of days or hours at the 
commencement. For men in the condition of the greater 
part of the handloom-weavers, there is apparently at present 
little resource but the factory, as far as this ensures con- 
tinuous employment, and certain, if moderate, earnings. But 
factories are liable to similar interruptions and chances with 
the undertakings of the workman; and the negligence or 
want of skill of the principal then entails a hard visitation 
upon his dependents. The factory is therefore but an uncer- 
tain remedy, and as such is no further dwelt upon in our 
Report than as asserting its victorious power for the present, 
and sounding the note of warning for the future. The folly 
of contending against steam power where mere manual labour 
is all that the weaver can command, is too evident to require 
illustration ; since the possible stretch of mechanical improve- 
ment, even during the present generation, evidently defies 
calculation, and little reflection is requisite to see that the 
industrial classes must look forward to a period of increased 
mental activity, for which however the field will be in the 
same proportion extended as physical force is less in demand. 
If, as we have a right to expect, the hammer, the saw and 
the shuttle pass from the hand of the labourer to the machine, 
it is evident that the field for work demanding greater skill 
and intelligence will be widened, inasmuch as men must 
have houses before they can require furniture, and ships must 
be built before quadrants and compasses are wanted. We 
do not therefore anticipate any such revulsion as the trans- 
formation of all journey-hand into factory labourers, although 
it is clear that whole branches of trade may and must pass 
from hand-labour to machinery-power. We think too that such 
a change, instead of being matter of regret, will afford, and as 
far as it has been effected already, has afforded great relief to 
the consuming population, of which the labouring classes form 
the majority. The problem to be solved therefore appears 
to us to be, not to induce independent labourers, who are 
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able to remain so, to flock into the factories ; but rather to 
point out the means that can be resorted to, in order to make 
individual exertion as profitable as possible both to the la- 
bourer and to the community. We shall see that this is the 
view of the subject which the general tendency of this valuable 
Report favours. 

The result of the inquiry into the remuneration for the la- 
bour of handloom-weavers is judiciously placed at the com- 
mencement of the Report, and points out emphatically the 
waste of power and means which we have to lament under 
the present circumstances. The commonest descriptions of 
weavers’ work are described as demanding so little skill that 
they are learned without exertion. The remuneration is 
however with some exactness measured by the strength and 
skill which the workman can or must employ; and in a table 
of wages, showing the earnings of weavers at present in the 
south of Scotland, the difference in the wages of first class 
workmen, or skilled male adults, and the second class, or 
young, old and female operatives, varies from thirty to seventy- 
five per cent. in work demanding equal skill. ‘The difference 
in skill is still more highly compensated, as the weaving of 
coarse bombazines is shown to bring in 6s. 8d. to 7s., while 
weavers of fine bombazines and challis are paid at the rate of 
12s. Gd. to 14s. 7d. per week. The lowest rate of wages for 
silk-weavers is stated to be received by the ribbon-weavers of 
Coventry, where the weekly payment averages 5s.; the highest 
is probably that earned by the velvet-weavers of Spitalfields 
and the tabinet-weavers of Dublin, which averages from 11. to 
1/. 5s. per week. 

This discrepancy will afford us interesting matter for in- 
vestigation presently; we continue the statement of the 
earnings. 

According to Mr. Symons’s return, of 51,060 handloom- 
weavers in the southern counties of Scotland, only 28,366 
were male adults earning the highest wages, which vary from 
7s. 6d. per week for ginghams and cottons, to 16s. 6d. and 
18s. for the best paid description of woollens. These 28,366 
adults represent so many families, or 113,464 individuals ; 
the remaining 22,694 looms are worked by women and youths 
at the lower rates of wages as stated above. 
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Mr. Muggeridge, who inspected the north-western district 
of England, gives even a more deplorable account of the earn- 
ings of the handloom-weavers in those parts. Four hundred 
and eighty-three families in the district of Ashton-under-Lyne 
are stated to earn upon an average 4s. 114d. per week by 
cotton-weaving. At Blackburn twenty-eight families are 
enumerated, the richest of which consisted of five individuals, 
of whom two were employed, earning conjointly 18s. per 
week; the poorest consisted of eight individuals, of whom 
four were able to earn together but 11s. 8d. per week. The 
district remarked as exceptional, from the spirit of content- 
ment which seemed to prevail so far as to make the Assistant- 
Commissioner deem it unnecessary to pursue his inquiries in 
it, was the neighbourhood of Bridport, in Dorsetshire, where 
able-bodied men, weaving sail-cloth and other strong linens, 
get from 11s. 6d. to 13s. per week as wages. But even here 
this contentment, which was earned with seventy hours’ labour 
in the week, and which is represented to have subsisted with 
the nourishment of bread and cheese, with potatoes at night, 
and as much fuel as could cook them, only lasted up to the 
late advance in the price of bread, which is emphatically stated 
to be alarming. 

Nov; if 12s. per week in times of plenty, in one of the most 
fertile districts, not over-peopled, and situated in the healthiest 
and mildest climate of our islands, be assumed, from this ex- 
perience, to be the standard of wages at which a cheerful 
though laborious existence for our poorer fellow-countrymen 
may be fixed, what, may we ask, must have for years past 
been the condition of millions who were unable to earn any- 
thing approaching to this sum? Of the mass of labourers 
whose wages fall below 12s. per week, the handloom-weavers 
do not even form the majority; for we have the authority in 
Parliament of an illustrious agriculturalist, that 9s. per week 
is considered, in less-favoured districts than Dorsetshire, a 
fair remuneration for field-labour. It will perhaps be easier to 
estimate the effects of such smal! earnings on a dense popu- 
lation, from the pictures given in the Report of the domestic 
sufferings of the industrious poor. 


“ The inference,” says Mr. Austin in his Report on the south-western 
parts of England, “ from all my evidence is, that the weavers, taken as a 
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body, are out of work one-third of their time, which reduces the income of 
the master-weaver, for one loom, to 8s. instead of 12s. per week, and that 
of the journeyman to 7s. instead of 10s.” 

“« During the time that the weaver has no work on his loom he incurs 
debts, a part of which he pays off when his earnings are higher, but he is 
rarely in advance of the world ; few are ever in a situation to save in good 
times to provide for adversity ; those who trust them are generally losers, 
and sell to them perhaps as much from charity as profit. 

“« He must consequently (if he do pay) pay dear for all he consumes; he 
must take just such bad or indifferent articles as they will let him have ; he 
is, therefore, badly fed and at a dear rate. , 

“ This is a sad demoralizing state of things, but it is true, and even ex- 
tensively so. 

«« Referring to the evidence of a person deputed by me to go from house 
to house to inspect personally the condition of the weavers, and to obtain 
from each family a statement of income and expenditure, I find that ‘in 
the seventy-four houses he has visited there is great distress. In some of 
them he was told that they had not a bit of bread nor a potatoe in the house, 
and he believes this to be true.’ 

“ To sum up, I should say that one-third of the whole number were in a 
worse situation than the agricultural labourer in amount of income; one- 
third on a par in that respect, but without the advantages of cheap rent, 
occasional food and fuel, and a settled habit of life, arising from greater 
reguiarity in his wages and employment; the remainder are in tolerably 
good circumstances.” —Page 21. 

“ The houses of the cotton-weavers (which I was during my whole in- 
quiry constantly visiting) but too well attest the reality of their generally 
depressed condition; their food is usually of a coarse description, and is 
often deficient in quantity. 

“ The furniture in most of their dwellings is scanty and miserable ; their 
beds are often of straw, and seldom among the poorer class are they pro- 
vided with clothing by day or with covering by night so good as the com- 
mon day-labourers either in Scotland or in England. Sometimes I found 
articles of massive and even of handsome furniture, the relics of former and 
happier days, still treasured up with a pride which poverty cannot subjugate, 
and contrasting painfully with the pauper meal and care-worn features of 
the impoverished owner ; in fact to me it appears that the hardship of their 
case, as regards at least the elder class of the weavers, consists less in the 
actual scantiness of their means, than in the bitterness of the contrast be- 
tween past and present times: the income which formerly raised them as 
high, if not higher in socia] rank, than any other class of Scotch artisans, 
is gone from them; but the intelligence and education which then enhanced 
their prosperity, remain now to embitter their poverty: the case is far less 
painful of the younger generation, who have for the most part been accus- 
tomed to but little more means than they possess, and whose tone of mind 
and scale of education render the evils of a low physical condition less grie- 
vous and galling.”——.4ssistant-Commissioner’s Report, Symons, p. 4—7. 
“In the neighbourhoods of Nuneaton, Bulkington and Foleshill, the 
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usual condition of a number of journey-hand families is that of the 
greatest dirt and misery; sometimes with no bedsteads, but beds of 
wrappers stuffed with straw, and without any linen to them. Sometimes 
the bed consists merely of chaff held together with bricks, and covered 
with a wrapper. Their food in these instances consists chiefly of bread and 
butter, potatoes, and a little tea, with occasionally a few scraps of bacon. 
This class is commonly iu extreme distress, while the wife is bearing a fa- 
mily of young children, who can as yet render them no assistance; and when 
want of weaving- work comes upon them, they are utterly helpless. The 
joint earnings of the single-hand journeyman weaver and his wife, if she 
could continue uninterruptedly at the work, would only amount at most to 
the wages of an agricultural labourer whose wife was attending to domestic 
duties, for the non-performance of which scarcely any amount ofearnings can 
compensate, The condition of the single-hand weaver is therefore much 
worse. When the children begin to work, the family earnings might rise to 
those of an agricultural labourer, and set the wife more at liberty for domestic 
duties, but she has not learned what they are. The weavers working together 
too at irregular hours, and with this want of domestic comfort, inevitably 
mismanage the narrow means they possess. Rudeness and misery seem to 
be the inevitable condition of the mere journey-hand in the single-hand 
trade.”’—Assistant Commissioner's Report, Fletcher, vol. ii. p. 7. 


To the privations here described, not only those weavers 
are exposed whose earnings are constantly low, but those like- 
wise whose employment is subject to fluctuation. “The in- 
“ ference,” says Mr. Austin, “from all my evidence is, that 
“ in the south-western parts of England, the weavers, taken 
“ as a body, are out of work one-third of their time, which 
“reduces the income of the master-weaver for one loom to 
“ 8s. instead of 12s. per week, and that of the journeyman to 
“ 7s. instead of 10s.” Mr. Otway gives a nearly similar ac- 
count of the Dublin woollen-weavers, “who are,” he says, 
“ generally kept idle for want of work for one-third of each 
“ year. The average earnings of the woollen-weavers, for the 
* last three years, amount to from 8s. to 10s. per week, ma- 
“king allowances for the time they are kept idle, and the 
“ fines and deductions to which they are subject. The periods 
“ of idleness, which are very frequent, act most injuriously 
** on the woollen-weavers,” etc. 

These fluctuations proceed from two sources; partly from 
the extension of, and improvements in machinery, which su- 
persede hand-labour ; and, in part, from the state of markets 
depending upon extraneous causes. The effects are, in both 
cases, equally felt by the working classes ; and their attempts 
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to secure to themselves what they deem their fair claims upon 
society, have led them into combinations and strikes, which 
only render their sufferings ultimately more acute. This in- 
clination to resort to violent means of remedying their distress, 
which is however by no means peculiar to our age, or to this 
country, affords the strongest proof of the ignorance prevail- 
ing on subjects the most important for the well-being of so- 
ciety—an ignorance which, it is much to be lamented, is by 
no means confined to the lowest ranks. A frightful picture 
is drawn of the excesses to which the workmen proceed in 
what they consider self-defence. 

“ Mr. Alison was examined at great lengti respecting the 
“ combination of 1837, mentioned by Mr. Houldsworth and 
* Mr. Todd, which terminated by the murder of J. Smith, and 
“ the arrest of three persons charged with forming the secret 
“ select committee of the combination, and of having, in that 
“ capacity, directed the murder. On the trial the prisoners 
“were convicted of violence, but on the charge of murder a 
“ verdict of non proven was found. It was resolved not to ask 
** Mr. Alison any questions on matters respecting which he had 
“ given evidence on the trial. But we have thought that the 
“ following portion of his examination ought to be inserted.” 


“1896. Have you any reason to know, without referring to the trial it- 
self, whether any secret select committee was appointed by the cotton-spin- 
ners at any time ?—The statement I am now to give was not brought for- 
ward at the trial at all; it was given by witnesses who were arrested by me 
in connexion with that violence, but they were not brought forward at the 
trial ; they did not appear in the evidence laid before the jury. 

“1899. What was the statement made to you?—I received information, 
in the beginning, on the very day on which the trial was first put up, that 
was the 10th of November, that there were witnesses in Glasgow, who had 
come forward at the eleventh hour, who could give important information 
in regard to the trial; and it was in consequence of that that the trial was 
put off. When I returned to Glasgow, on the 12th of November, I imme- 
diately sent for those witnesses. I found that they laboured under the most 
dreadful apprehensions; they refused to meet me. 

“©1900. Apprehensions of what ?—-Apprehensions of death. 

“1901. From whom ?—From the associated cotton-spinners. They re- 
fused at once to come to the Sheriff’s office; then I said that I would meet 
them at any public-house they chose to appoint, in the suburbs of Glasgow, 
but they would not come ; they said if they were seen going into the same 
public-house with me, their lives would be immediately in danger. At last 
I agreed to mect them in the evening, in a tavern in Glasgow. 
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“1902, Was it your judgment that that was a feigned terror or a real terror 
operating upon the minds of the people ?—I saw at once that it was a real 
terror, because they had no object to gain by it; they had no claim to any 
part of the reward ; and the consequences to which they subjected them- 
selves were immediate imprisonment for several months. I had no means 
of protecting them but by sending them to prison; and they got not a shil- 
ling of money by it. 

“1903. What was the substance of the information?—I met them in the 
evening. They came in by one road into the tavern; I came in by another ; 
and we separated in the same way, each going a different way in the night, 
so as to elude observation. 

©1904. Do you mean that you met in a dark room ?—No, the room was 
light ; but it was ten o'clock at night. They told me that they had received 
information from two of the members of the committee as to the mode in 
which the secret select committee was appointed. They were examined se- 
parately, and anxiously examined by me upon the subject, and the result of 
their information was this: they said that’a slip of paper was sent to all the 
thirty-eight cotton factories of Glasgow, desiring them to send in a delegate 
forthwith to decide upon important matters connected with the strike. They 
exhibited some of those slips to me, which I could exhibit to the committee ; 
but the slip was merely to say, that they were requested to send a delegate 
to deliberate upon important matters. The thirty-eight delegates accord-; 
ingly met in the committee-rooms. Those thirty-eight delegates chose a 
select committee, consisting of twelve. The select committee of twelve were 
chosen openly, without concealment, by the whole thirty-eight ; and it was 
perfectly understood by all the trade, when this notification was sent, that 
the object of this was to appoint a secret select committee for the purpose of 
perpetrating violence ; but it was not expressed either in the notification or 
in the debate upon the subject. After the thirty-eight had appointed twelve, 
which they did openly in the rooms, the twelve had then a secret meeting, 
which was in a dark room. The secretary of the association then took the 
names ; every person brought a name, written down by himself, of one of 
the twelve whom he recommended to form the secret select committee. The 
names in the dark room were put into a hat, and delivered to the secretary, 
who took them out of the room and read the names in the light: the three 
names then which had the majority of the voices were those which he se- 
lected; the three that were at the head of the list; and those three formed 
the secret select committee. 

1905. Do you mean that he read them out ?—He read them to himself 
in the light, apart from the other twelve, and, having read the whole twelve, 
he selected the three which had the greatest number of votes, and immedi- 
ately threw the whole of the tickets into the fire. He then returned into the 
dark room and broke up the meeting without saying anything; and he then 
sent, in a subsequent part of the day, an intimation to the three upon whom 
the votes had fallen that they formed the secret select committee, who after- 
wards met and deliberated upon the subject entrusted to them, so that no 
person, even of the secret select committee, knew the three, except the se- 
cretary. 
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** 1906. What object was to be entrusted to those three ?—The objects to 
be entrusted to those three were the perpetration of acts of violence, assas- 
sination, fire-raising, and assault. The secret select committee was not ap- 
pointed, in general, until other methods had failed. The first method used 
by the cotton-spinners always was to appoint guards round the mills, which 
was done openly, the instructions to the guards being to oppose the nobs by 
all means; if they could, by fair means ; if not, by foul; and then if the 
guards could not effect their object, and if the guards were put down by the 
authorities, then the secret select committee was resorted to as the last re- 
source. 

“1928. Did they state to you what the powers of that secret select com- 
mittee were?—The duties of the secret select committee were to organize 
means of putting people to death, or of setting fire to the mills of refractory 
masters, or where there were refractory workmen, but particularly punishing 
nobs by breaking their legs, and other acts of violence.” 


The case of the suffering classes is, in these statements, so 
strongly put, and the dependence of effects upon their causes 
is so forcibly pointed out, that although not ignorant of the 
difficulty of arresting the attention of the classes exempted 
from such sufferings, still we willingly give ear to the hope 
that they have not been written in vain. We do trust that 
these statements will be productive of some more good than 
merely adding to the store of knowledge of the politician, or 
supplying a new set of figures to the orator. It is cheering, 
on the other hand, to find, in comparing the condition of the 
working classes in these islands with the same classes on the 
continent, that hard as the pressure is to which our poor 
countrymen have submitted, their sufferings are not so great 
as those of labourers abroad. The researches of M. Villermé, 
on the condition of the working classes in France, prove that, 
under a much less accumulation of population, there is a 
greater amount of suffering in that country, notwithstanding 
the mildness of the climate and the cheapness of some kinds 
of provisions. We are not aware that materials have been 
collected in England for furnishing an authentic table of the 
kind which that author gives, showing the comparative pro- 
bable longevity of infants at their birth in the different trades ; 
but the picture which it shows of the condition of the manu- 
facturing labourers at Miihlhausen is indeed a fearful one. 
The chances of life at the birth are stated to be— 
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Average probabie 
length of life. 


Heads of factories, directors of winnie, 28 years. 
merchants, drapers, &Xc, ......++. ccoccceccese 
Bakers and millers ...... ececcccccccscesecsccecesecs 12 
Simple printers of indiennes ........seseeseeeeees 10 
Journeymen labourers... ......ee0+++0 co rcccccsesees 9 
Masons and carpenters ...ccececesseseseeeees eeees 4 
Shoemakers, engravers, cabinet-makers 3 
Locksmiths 1: 
WERVETS occcccccccccccccccecscscscsesecesccscecens eee 1 
Labourers in spinning factories . 1 

We say that this statement affords consolation, because it 
proves that the distress which exists with us is not the result 
of any peculiar inclemency of climate, or other natural dis- 
advantage which it might be difficult to remedy. There can 
also be no doubt, that the greater share of comforts now ac- 
cessible for our labourers have been produced by a wise ap- 
plication of capital and knowledge on all sides ; and this con- 
viction should only stimulate to further exertion. 

Of the two modes of relieving distress amongst the poor, 
the encouragement of emigration, with a view to thinning their 
numbers, has engrossed of late years perhaps an undue share 
of public attention. We have, by the establishment of boards 
and societies, shown the greatest possible anxiety to get rid 
of our superfluous labour ; and, with the exception of the la- 
bourers themselves, no class of the community seems to have 
suspected that we were exporting a commodity which might 
be turned to better account; still less does it appear to have 
been imagined, that we were actually robbing ourselves to fill 
the pockets of others. 

The disregard of the effect which the growth and prosperity 
of the rising American states must ultimately have upon the 
nations of Europe, is not the less singular that it is so general. 
Those who affect a monopoly of political influence on the 
strength of landed possessions in a rude climate, and where 
the soil is notoriously unproductive, seem to be totally forget- 
ful of the effect which must be produced by the increasing 
accessibility of lands like Guiana and Trinidad in our own 
colonies, or like Java and Sumatra in those of our neighbours, 
to say nothing of the boundless pampas and savannahs of 
America. Let anybody read the evidence respecting Guiana 
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and Trinidad, in the reports submitted to Parliament on the 
state of the West Indies, and then say if, when freedom and 
the luxuries of life are to be found on soils and under climates 
like those described in the reports, men of common intelligence 
will continue to waste their labour on lands where food can 
only be raised by dint of artificial manures, unless some other 
inducements are held out to them than a measure of labour 
which degrades man to the condition of the beast of burden. 
The removal of the impediments to emigration, which long 
discouraged adventurers, is dwelt upon by the reporters. 


“ During the latter portion of the last century, and the first thirty years of 
this century, our colonies scarcely afforded any relief to the surplus popula- 
tion of the labouring classes. As neither the general government, nor any 
local authorities, had the power to raise funds towards the expense of transit 
and outfit, emigration was confined to those who could supply that expense 
themselves, and who belonged, therefore, rather to the middle than to the 
labouring classes, and to those much fewer in number who were sent out by 
private liberality. Improvident sales, improvident grants, and improvident 
reserves of the unappropriated lands in most of the colonies, retarded their 
settlement and improvement; and those which were least affected by these 
calamities were avoided by many honest and industrious settlers as the ha- 
bitations of slaves or of convicts. 

“During the last ten years all these obstacles have been removed. 
Slavery no longer exists in any British colony; the transportation of con- 
victs is confined to one small penal settlement, and when the inconvenience 
and expense of establishing our principal prison in the antipodes is better 
understood, must terminate altogether. ‘The Poor-law Amendment Act in 
England, and the Act of 1838 establishing a poor-law in Ireland, authorize 
the local authorities to raise funds to defray the expense of emigration. The 
extravagant or corrupt grants, the inconsiderate sales, and the absurd re- 
serves of former colonial administrations, have ceased, and, we trust, can 
never be repeated. ‘They have been superseded by a system under which 
the wild lands are sold, and the produce is, in most cases, employed in the 
transport of labourers to aid in their cultivation; and a Colonial Land and 
Emigration Board has been established for the purpose of obtaining and 
circulating information, and enabling the resources of the state and of in- 
dividuals to be employed in the most beneficial manner. 

“The result has been a singularly rapid growth of our colonial empire.” 
—Report, p. 119. 


While inducements to emigrate are thus multiplying, and 
the pressure of want thus seconds the impulse which they 
awaken, is the other side of the question to be utterly kept 
out of view? Is it wise to shrink from a consideration of the 
possibility of giving such a direction to industry as would 
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keep the able and well-disposed amongst us, that they may 
continue their labours for the general advantage? From the 
neglect hitherto shown to this view of the case, one would be 
inclined to think, that investments for fresh accumulations of 
capital were daily growing more and more profitable, instead 
of the reverse. One might imagine that our sources of revenue 
were so numerous and so secure, that we needed no aid from 
the increasing number of hands to augment our supplies, or 
furnish us with the means of competing with our neighbours. 
Nothing less than such an assurance can excuse indifference 
on a point of such vital importance; otherwise, how would 
landholders and capitalists, who are so tenacious of vested in- 
terests, according to the calculations approved at present, and 
who so cautiously avoid giving anything which does not pro- 
mise a profitable return, so willingly consent to, and even 
furnish the means for, an exportation of so much labouring 
power? Is the labourer really the only product of a country, 
in our days, for the exportation of which, without any return, 
it is even wise to offer a premium? And is not that our 
present policy? 

If the labourer who emigrates contented himself in the new 
world with the confined lodging and scanty subsistence which 
he finds at home, there is no doubt that he would readily find 
it with far less labour. But labour is, in itself, no evil; and 
when its fruits are abundant and evident, is even a source of 
pleasure. With the field of exertion the sphere of wants is 
enlarged, and the burden of cares becomes increased; then, 
too, it is that the moral ties are found to be strongest, and 
the heart pants for sympathy under sufferings, and for friends 
to share its hours of enjoyment. The emigrant feels, on 
leaving his home, that however bright the prospect of the 
gain held out to him, he runs the risk of losing something 
which he can only indefinitely picture, but which may be far 
more valuable. Is it then not worth the while of those who 
evidently must share the gain, if the value of his exertions be 
raised, to inquire how that end may best be attained? 

But with this inquiry at the present day we cannot stop short, 
for an improvement of the value of labour has the tendency to 
diminish the time devoted to it ; the question then is forced ir- 
resistibly on our notice, How is the labourer to employ his hours 
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of leisure? If any of our readers are able to answer this question 
satisfactorily, from the occupations of our labourers in the little 
leisure they now enjoy, they are more fortunate than we con- 
fess ourselves to be. But if we cannot reply to it as we should 
wish, we can at least state the reasons for our not being able 
to do so; nor are we afraid to assert, that the inquiry into 
the causes of this defect in our social system is most inti- 
mately connected with our subject. The truth is, that neither 
rich nor poor are taught to know in what pleasure consists. 
Hence not only the various ideas which the different classes 
form of pleasure—the Commissioners tell us, the highest-paid 
workmen often think it is to be found in lamb and peas out 
of season, while some peers, as we all know, seek it on the 
box of a mail-coach, or in horse-training and cock-fighting— 
but also the difficulty, nay, impossibility of providing public 
amusements likely to satisfy such multifarious tastes. Two 
serious disadvantages result from this neglect in our educa- 
tion: not only are the means at our disposal for procuring 
rational pleasure to ourselves and our poorer neighbours 
wasted and misdirected, and thus constant opportunities of 
enjoying useful and improving recreation are lost, but a feel- 
ing of discontent is engendered in all classes, who, not per- 
ceiving that the resources within their reach satisfy the longing 
after pleasure natural to man, imagine that those accessible 
only to their neighbours are more efficacious. The envy and 
discontent arising from this natural covetousness is a fresh 
source of misery, and, as the root of the greedy passion for 
money with which we are afflicted, calls, like a subtle and 
corrosive poison, or rather like those inexplicable epidemic 
diseases which from time to time seize upon our systems, for 
our most careful endeavours to discover an antidote. 

The endeavour to furnish pleasures at the public cost is thus 
looked upon as likely to prove highly burdensome to the com- 
munity in point of expense, and of uncertain result in the 
satisfaction afforded. With this conclusion we do not agree. 
We think that rational pleasures are easily provided, and that 
without much outlay of money. We feel convinced of the 
necessity therefore of introducing such an element into the 
municipal or communal systems of all European countries ; 
for we regard the facilities for such a change which old coun- 
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tries possess, as almost the sole counterpoise which they can 
oppose to the material advantages offered by virgin soils and 
milder climates. The population, in whose nerves and mental 
powers the prosperity and happiness of a country reposes, 
must be attached to that country by the remembrance of 
pleasing scenes, and by the advantages which their homes 
present when compared with other countries. There is an 
innate disposition in every man to prefer that to which he has 
been accustomed from his youth ; and, supposing all countries 
to be equally well governed (the result of which would be, 
that all would equally enjoy peculiar and compensating ad- 
vantages), there would be little disposition in the mass to 
wander from the place of their birth. Now the power and 
wealth of a country mainly depend upon the number and de- 
velopment of the population, as, notwithstanding the evils 
from over-peopling advanced by the Malthusian school, it may 
be asserted as an axiom, that a nation with thirty millions of 
inhabitants is physically more powerful than one with fifteen 
millions, where the superficies over which they are scattered 
is equal. Amongst the measures therefore suggested for the 
relief of the sufferings of the labouring classes, that to which 
we are inclined to attach the least importance is Emigration. 
By this declaration, and by the following remarks, we of 
course do not pretend to condemn emigration undertaken as 
a private speculation, for the sake of bettering the immediate 
condition of individuals, or even as a temporary measure of 
relief for unusually distressed communities. It is as a state 
measure, when recommended as a means of curing the evils 
inherent in the laws, or in the social state of the mother-coun- 
try, that we reject it; for the problem to be solved by the 
statesman is evidently not to teach people how to escape from 
existing evils, but to apply to those evils a radical cure. By 
withdrawing those who most acutely feel the existence of such 
evils from their operation you only secure their continuance, 
until what at first was deemed an exception, by length of en- 
durance becomes a law. The task of the statesman, we re- 
peat, is, not to discover the given number of inhabitants which, 
under any peculiar system of government, may exist with to- 
lerable comfort in any land, but to erect sucha system as will 
“enable the greatest possible number of inhabitants, in the en- 
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joyment of the greatest possible freedom, to live more happily 
in that land than they could do elsewhere. 

The law of human nature is procreation, and the blessing 

‘ given to man in that volume to which we are taught to look 
for the commands which take precedence of all human insti- 
tutions is, “go forth and multiply.” How then can this chap- 
ter of the Bible be put into the hands of youth at the moment 
that an indolent statesman laments the increase of the popu- 
lation as one of the curses of the land? Is it probable that 
nature would have made the instinctive desire to multiply our 
species so strong, if the means of subsistence were to be ex- 
hausted by the result? Is there not sufficient ground, in this 
apparent contradiction, for the supposition, that we have, in 
some quarter, mistaken the nature and extent of the bounties 
of Providence ? 

The Commission takes a similar view of emigration as a re- 
medial measure, notwithstanding the conviction expressed, as 
we have seen in another passage, that the colonies offer a wide 
and attractive field for industrious speculation. 

“ The agriculture of these regions (the mountain-ranges of Jamaica), con- 
sisting principally of coffee and cotton for exportation and provisions for 
home consumption, requires little labour or skill, and consequently offers 
employment to women and children. We rejoice therefore to find, from the 
valuable collection of reports from the Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, that the means for promoting an emigration of this kind are 
under consideration. The climate of New Zealand is also mild; and in 
some districts, particularly in the north of Ireland, the linen-weavers are 
already accustomed to the cultivation and preparation of flax. 

“‘ But we must repeat our opinion, that emigration is not one of the means 
by which the condition of the handloom-weavers, as a body, is likely to be 
materially improved.”—Report, p. 120. 

An instinctive feeling likewise prevails amongst the work- 
ing classes, that emigration is not a remedy to which they can 
look upon a large scale. 


“« Mr. Symons, reporting from the south of Scotland, says that emigration 
is not deemed acceptable by the weavers generally as a means of relief: 
they conceive that the number emigrating must be immense to effect any 
change in the condition of those who remain ; and that as to those who go, 
it would be preferable to bring food to the people, instead of taking the 
people to the food.” 


We believe we do not err in asserting that these men have 
looked closer into the question than many who imagine them- 
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selves better judges, but who, in comparing the relative ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the different classes for education, over- 
look the sharpening of the intellect which the constant study 
of their oppressed condition induces. The men to whom emi- 
gration is preached, see that what they seek does not alone 
consist in food, material as is the place which the means of 
sustenance must occupy in the poor man’s calculation. They 
feel that with freedom of exertion food is a thing which can 
be got everywhere : “if people cannot go to the food, the food 
can be brought to the people ;” and what they repine at is, 
that they are told, that in order to obtain what is so access- 
ible, they must forego everything else which they value; all 
that man in an unspoiled frame of mind holds dear and holy. 
Parental ties, the bonds of early attachment, the poetry with 
which the youthful mind, even in the village, or, what is still 
more difficult, in the crowded streets of a manufacturing city, 
entwines the most repelling objects, must be sacrificed in 
obedience to the saturated lawgiver. The bloated voluptuary 
and the victim of ennui find relief in scenes on a gigantic 
scale, from the images and corroding remembrances which 
haunt the home of their youth. The sweetening charm which 
a life of toil spreads over every object of necessity that sur- 
rounds the poor man, is but too likely to be underrated by 
such minds. This is the sacrifice which the weaver is called 
upon to make when urged to emigrate, and can any one ap- 
preciate its value as accurately as himself? Can he be con- 
demned for having an opinion of his own ? 

An elevation of the physical and intellectual powers of the 
labouring classes is therefore absolutely necessary, if they are, 
on a poor soil and under a rude climate, to provide themselves 
with food andcomforts proportioned to those to which a tropical 
sun and unexhausted soils invite. The sense of enjoyment 
must be cultivated and purified, if they are to prefer the more 
refined pleasures which old countries can afford, to the ma- 
terial and more sensual delights of softer climates. But while 
it appears to us that we fully possess the means of compass- 
ing both these ends, we are equally aware of the necessity of 
convincing the wealthier classes, that the serious pursuit of 
this object is no less imperiously demanded by their own in- 
terest than by that of their poorer brethren. ° 
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It is because we would miss the co-operation of no portion 
of the means existing, by which an improvement of our social 
condition can be brought about, that we are so anxious to put 
forward the intimate connexion between the interests of the 
rich and the poor. With our present institutions, with the 
general diffusion of knowledge, and, above all, with the con- 
sciousness of the power derived from union, which our nume- 
rous joint-stock companies evince, we have no doubt but that 
the condition of the working classes would shortly improve, 
even were they deprived of all co-operation from their wealthier 
neighbours ; but there can be as little doubt that this end will 
be better and much more rapidly attained by their mutual 
exertions than by any separate endeavours. It is only neces- 
sary for our public-spirited gentry to see that the sphere of 
ambition to be useful must be changed, since the wants and 
advantages of the age are changed in character. They are 
not called upon to assume the spear and shield of Fitzwalter 
or of Hampden, or to ascend the scaffold of Russell or 
Sidney; they are, on the contrary, required to culiivate 
the tastes and prosecute the occupations which have at all 
times been esteemed the most refined, and which afford the 
greatest pleasure ; but they are required to abandon—what, 
in a misguided age, forms the chief attraction to those as to 
other pursuits—their exclusive enjoyment. They are not 
called upon to lay down their robes of ermine, but they are 
required to make them broad enough to cover the nakedness 
of their fellow-citizens. 

We must apologize for this lengthened introduction to a 
passage in the Report, which expresses, in far more pithy and 
intelligible language, the intimate connexion which exists be- 
tween the interests of high and low. 


“ We believe that this generally-diffused opinion, that the rate of wages 
depends on the price of provisions, owes its origin to the fact, that the price 
of provisions mainly depends on the rate of wages. The labourers consti- 
tute, in all countries, a large majority of the people, and, in all poor coun- 
tries, an overwhelming majority. Their wages form the great fund out of 
which the price of provisions must come, and their wages also form the prin- 
cipal element in the cost of producing provisions. Every change in their 
wages, therefore, has a double effect on the price of provisions. A rise of 
wages raises the price of provisions by increasing the cost of producing them, 
and raises it again by increasing the fund for purchasing them. A fall of 
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wages diminishes the fund for the purchase of provisions, and at the same 
instant diminishes the cost of their production. In countries where there is 
a stationary low rate of wages, both these circumstances concurring, the 
price of provisions must generally be low. Where there is a stationary high 
rate of wages, the price must generally be high, It is true, indeed, that in 
a country of low wages, some of the more expensive sorts of provisions may 
be dear, but that can be only when they are raised for exportation, or for 
the use of a more opulent minority. Such is the case with respect to wheat 
in Ireland, and, when our ports are open, in Poland. Again, in a country 
of high wages, where the fertility of the soil, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, is great, and there is no market for the surplus produce, provisions may 
be cheap, as is the case in the far west of America. And it is true, also, 
that an opulent and highly productive commercial community, by importing 
the provisions raised by the lowly-paid labour of poorer countries, might ob- 
tain them at a low price, supposing its demand not to be so great as mate- 
rially to raise their price in all the exporting countries. Such appears to have 
been the case with respect to Holland during the last century. Subject, 
however, to these exceptions, it may be laid down as a general rule, that 
wherever wages are high, provisions will likewise and consequently be high; 
and that wherever wages are low, provisions will likewise and consequently 
be low. But in the former case the labourers will be fed on superior, in the 


latter on inferior food.” —Page 63. 


It is not possible to bring the intimate connexion between 
the prosperity and happiness of the lower orders, and the se- 
curity and increase of the revenues of the wealthy, more home 
to the conviction of the reader than is here done. The increase 
of wages, it is said, at all times more than compensates the con- 
sequent increase in the price of producing food ; a fact which 
allows of the important deduction, that high wages with high 
prices enable the labourer to purchase food of a superior de- 
scription, or, in other words, to remunerate the farmer for the 
highest description of cultivation. The cheapness of food in 
countries where industry is not develeped is shown to be of 
little advantage to either consumer or cultivator, the former 
not having the means of remunerating the latter for increased 
ingenuity or enterprise. The sole problem, therefore, which 
is left us to solve is—how to place the labourer in a situation 
to earn the highest possible wages, this being evidently the 
aim which it is to the advantage of all parties to attain. The 
reporters show no disposition to disguise or diminish the evils 
of our social condition; on the contrary, the pictures they 
have drawn of them breathe all the spirit of vitality ; but while 
with melancholy power they impress us with the assurance 
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that they are drawn from the life, it is cheering to see that 
the remedies are thus also proved to lie in our own hands. 

Of the two means of raising the value of labour—for thus 
alone can wages be permanently raised—one, which consists 
in extending our market abroad for the exchange of manu- 
factured goods against objects of necessity and comfort, has 
occupied a large space in our last four numbers, and we trust 
that we have shown what may in this way be effected by a 
judicious and speedy commercial reform. This too is put 
forward in strong terms by the Report*. 

The second means by which this aim can be attained (and 
both should go hand in hand), is that most insisted upon by 
the reporters,—an improvement of the capacity to labour in 
the individual members of the working classes at home, that 
they may become willing to select and able to execute that 
which is most profitable. This of course can only be achieved 
by means of proper education, in the most extended sense of 
the word. 

Some pages of the Report are devoted to melancholy state- 
ments of the want of efficient schools in many parts of this 
country, notwithstanding the abundance of means which exist 
in many of the districts so neglected. This circumstance 
shows, that while the goodwill of the higher classes is testi- 
fied by subscriptions and donations for educational purposes, 
yet that the conviction is not sufficiently prevalent, that they 
are deeply interested both in the sufficiency of the means 
thus furnished, and in their judicious and efficacious applica- 
tion. If children have a school to go to, the duty of the pa- 
rent and of the landlord is thought to be accomplished, and 
the responsibility for not learning, or for learning what is in- 
jurious, is then thought to be with the master and the child. 
We shall not dwell upon the sad side of our economical do- 
mestic arrangements, which so constantly banish the child 
during the tender years from the parental roof, for it is evi- 
dent, under our present social system, that the good side of 
this plan at least balances its evil consequences—a reflection, 
in our opinion, of no less melancholy a nature. We shall 
rather draw the notice of our readers to a few instances, in 
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which a judicious direction of the powers of a class of the in- 
habitants, originated by some beneficent lord or government, 
and perpetuated by parental care and assiduity, has conferred 
a permanent and substantial benefit on the poorer classes, 
without the aid of a school ; that is to say, of four walls, with 
a proportionate number of forms and desks. 

We must again apologize if we appear to countenance some 
heresies against the received notions which our mode of 
teaching history and geography have introduced. 

The greater part of the south of Europe is indebted to the 
conquering Saracens, not only for the revival of a taste for the 
fine arts, which in the dark ages had become nearly extinct, 
but for one of the greatest improvements in agriculture—the 
irrigation of fields. The practice of this useful art, which 
both increases the productive faculties of different soils by a 
judicious distribution of moisture, and renders the air salu- 
brious by converting stagnant into flowing water, has been 
preserved by traditional education in most of the countries 
into which these chivalrous innovators introduced it, in spite 
of the oppressive clogs immediately laid upon it, in the shape 
of monopolies and taxes, by less cultivated and more sordid 
Christian rulers. Even now the model of a garden, as far as 
the planning of its level is concerned, must be sought in the 
vicinity of Naples; and it would be worth the while of some 
of our extensive gardeners at Battersea and elsewhere to study 
the simple means with which a great deal of labour is there 
performed in a short space of time. An old woman, who 
goes about and opens and shuts the channels with her foot, 
and an ass, who by turning a rude wheel raises the water in 
the spot which commands the garden, may be seen watering 
from four to five acres of land in an afternoon, under a sultry 
sun, which would make harder work, if such be possible, most 
distressing. In this school it is probable that the Lombards 
learned the art which it is well known they still practise in a 
manner that makes Lombardy the school of agriculture for 
the rest of Europe. Without the aid of agricultural colleges, 
a free and intelligent people have founded there a pattern 
system of cultivation, which their descendants have maintained 
through all the political changes to which they have been 
doomed. The canal not only transports the fruit of the soil, 
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but ministers to its growth ; and its level is judiciously main- 
tained so high as to allow of its diffusing the fertilizing prin- 
ciple to the greatest possible distance. The isolated position 
of this little state for many centuries has possibly concentrated 
the ingenuity of its inhabitants upon agriculture! improve- 
ments more than is advantageous to them; but when a 
traveller views the high cultivation of the land, and the con- 
sequent ease of the lower classes, he feels unconsciously per- 
suaded that this state of things must be of far older date, and 
draw its origin from a very different source than the schools 
which the Austrian government has been so active in founding. 

A benefit, almost more tangible, because its origin and pro- 
gress are both known to us, while the former is of very recent 
date, has been conferred by the patriotic exertions of two no- 
blemen upon the same country. We allude to the endeavours 
of Counts Castiglione and Dandolo, in the present century, to 
introduce the cultivation of the mulberry-tree and the produc- 
tion of silk into the north of Italy. Of upwards of twenty mil- 
lions of mulberry-trees which the traveller overlooks from the 
summit of the cathedral of Milan, more than three-fourths were 
planted within the present century, and half of that number 
within the last twenty years ; in consequence of the unwearied 
exertions, by example and precept, of the two noblemen above 
named, and of others who were induced to tread in their steps. 
Like eur own Russells, Cokes and Wentworths, these noble- 
men have contributed more to enrich their poorer country- 
men, as experience has shown, than could have been prophe- 
sied, on the most liberal computation, when they entered on 
this meritorious career; and they deserve especial praise for 
having selected a species of industry which is peculiarly suited 
to the climate and to the habits of their fellow-citizens. The 
silk-harvest fills up the interval between the early summer and 
autumnal crops ; its labours are conducted (with the exception 
of stripping the leaves) under shelter. There is thus as much 
labour saved as money is gained by it, and the addition it has 
brought to the national capital is most perceptible. It has 
at least doubled many estates in value, while it has afforded 
new and easy sources of domestic labour for the industrious 
classes. The province of Lombardy exported in 1824 one 
million of pounds of raw and spun silk to foreign countries ; 
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and the exportation from Venice might be valued at half that 
quantity. According to the recently published official returns 
of trade in the Austrian empire, the exports of raw silk from 
1835 to 1838 amounted to eighty-two thousand cwt.; and as 
the quantity of spun silk exported, and of silk consumed in 
the country, increased at least in an equal proportion, it is 
evident that the Italian provinces receive an immense annual 
accession of wealth from this recently introduced branch of 
cultivation. Tradition has, we believe, not preserved the 
name of the member of the house of Orange, or of his coun- 
sellor, who introduced the irrigation of meadows into the 
district of Siegen, now belonging to Rhenish Prussia, although 
the archives of the family show traces of the care with which 
the system was fostered through centuries. Even now mea- 
surements are taken from the fields of Siegen, to be applied 
when the circumstances are similar, and learned professors 
are fortunately not ashamed to borrow the practice of this 
useful art from almost unconscious (though certainly not un- 
tutored) adepts. 

But in dwelling thus upon the education which is im- 
parted out of school, and which, though it may be guided 
and aided by the rich and highly educated, must, to prove 
efficacious, be enforced and superintended by the unremitting 
attention of parents convinced of its utility, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, that we by no means would have the methodi- 
cal instruction of the school undervalued. In joining, how- 
ever, in the earnest remonstrances of the Commissioners on 
the inefficiency in number and in quality of the schools in 
our islands intended for the use of the poorer classes, and on 
the absolute necessity for educating teachers who shall be 
fitted to execute the sacred trust confided to them, we have 
availed ourselves of the opportunity to put forward the whole 
of the claims of the pupil, that, under the pretence of fulfilling 
all our duties to him and to ourselves, by sending him to 
school, he be not defrauded of the no less valuable care and 
direction of parents and superiors. If the exertions of such 
men as those we have just named, and of others, to whose 
acts we shall by-and-by allude, afford strong instances of 
the utility of general and enlightened training, we should not 
forget that it is exactly the generality, or, to speak more cor- 
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rectly, the extension of their views, to which we are indebted 
for their striking out new paths of enterprise. They were 
men emancipated by the school in which they received a liberal 
education ; and if the school is to widen the views of the la- 
bourer, the education which he must receive ought also to be 
a liberal one. 

While the school goes hand in hand with the instruction 
requisite to enable a man to earn a subsistence from some 
trade, its aim ought to be to correct the disposition to one- 
sidedness, which such instruction uniformly tends to beget. 
On the other hand, this tendency in the school only makes 
the care of the Master in Trade (if we may be allowed to con- 
fer a new degree) more incumbent upon him, in order to give 
a proper and practical direction to the knowledge imparted 
by the Master in Arts; the task of the patron, landlord, or 
whoever aspires to the highest share in this interesting divi- 
sion of labour, being evidently to supply the more costly ma- 
terials which may be wanting, and, by the interest which he 
evinces in the progress of all below him, to furnish the most 
convincing proof of his opinion that the prosperity of all 
classes is inseparably interwoven, and that all are mutually 
dependent on the rest. 

We are induced to add a few illustrations of the influence 
exercised by improvements in manufacturing upon the value 
of property, because they are clear and easily recognized, and 
because the examples which we cited above might seem to 
weigh too much in favour of a certain school of political 
economy, which goes to separate the interests of the producer 
from those of the manufacturing consumer. The difference 
in the value of those forests of Germany which are within the 
reach of the Dutch ship-builders, in comparison with such as 
yield their produce for consumption as fuel, is well known to 
German landholders. In the same manner, the introduction 
of the arts of watchmaking, and the manufacture of musical 
instruments or carriages, is of the greatest importance to a 
district abounding in timber and metal, as the great gains 
of the industrial consumers make them care less about the 
price, and only anxious about the quality of the raw materials 
they employ. The owners of forest-land in the Black Forest 
and in the neighbourhood of Vienna can testify to this. 
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Vienna furnishes both carriages and musical instruments, as 
well as furniture made of ornamental native woods, to a large 
portion of Europe. Inventions which increase manufacturing 
power have a similar tendency, although the facility of draw- 
ing supplies of raw materials from foreign countries often 
prevents the immediate effects of such inventions from being 
felt. Thus the Belgian landowners have felt the increased 
demand caused in England within the last few years by the 
machinery invented for spinning flax. If the attempt to 
make fine cloth by felting should succeed, wool will doubtless 
come into greater demand; and if this manner of improving 
the value of property could become a matter of calculation, it 
must be evident that one inventor of an instrument of this 
kind must ultimately repay a hundredfold the sums expended 
by landowners upon the education of their poorer neighbours 
through unproductive centuries. 

The Commissioners evidently agree with us in the view 
they take of the necessity now existing for teaching the work- 
ing classes how to apply their labour, which is their capital, 
more judiciously than they hitherto have applied it. 


“« There remains therefore only one mode by which the number of the 
handloom-weavers can be proportioned to the demand for their labour ; 
and that is the great means to be resorted to in every decreasing or even 
stationary trade, namely, the conduct of the weavers themselves ;—on their 
activity and intelligence in seeking other employments for themselves and 
their families, and in pursuing those employments when found ; on the self- 
denial of the married in placing their children in occupations less immedi- 
ately productive than the loom and its subsidiary businesses, and of the un- 
married in abstaining from incurring the responsibility of a family when 
their own wages are scarcely equal to their own support ;—on their conduct 
in these respects must mainly depend the propertion of their numbers to the 
demand for their labour, and, so far as it is dependent on that proportion, 
the improvement or the further depression of their condition. But we must 
add, and we make the statement with great sympathy for the persons on 
whose situation we are commenting, that there are branches of handloom- 
weaving which no conduct on the part of those engaged in them is likely 
to make adequate sources of comfortable support for a family. In the 
occupations which require only the skill and strength of women and chil- 
dren, the average wages of women and children are the utmost that can be 
permanently expected. The man who devotes himself to such work aban- 
dons all advantage from his superior powers, and must be content to receive 
the wages of a woman or of a child. Such occupations (and many branches 
of handloom-weaving are such) may afford, as they do in Switzerland and 
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other parts of Europe, useful additions to the general income of a family, 
the head of which devotes himself to manly work ; but if they are the only 
resource, it will generally be a miserable one. * * * * 

“ There are however some branches of handloom-weaving, which, from 
the high degree of skill, or from the combinaiion of strength and skill which 
they require, are exempt from these inconveniences; and in those branches 
the work-people, by the exercise of the activity, intelligence, self-denial and 
prudence to which we have alluded, might so proportion their numbers to 
their employment as to secure good average wages. 

“ But activity, intelligence, self-denial and prudence are the results of 
good education, and we lament to say, that few of the labouring classes in 
the British islands have received, or are receiving, a good education, or 
have the means of obtaining one. The first element of good education— 
an adequate supply of good schoolmasters—is wanting. The supply of 
schools, although very far exceeding that of good masters, is lamentably 
deficient.”-—Report, pages 120, 121. 


In these few lines we see the true nature of education put 
forward as it ought to be. Reading, writing and arithmetic 
are things which it does not take a whole youth to acquire, 
nor (although much) are they even the greater part of what 
ought to be learned, if not at school, at least in the school 
years. Activity, intelligence, self-denial and prudence, we are 
here told, are the sole qualifications which can redeem the 
depressed classes of the industrious and raise their condition, 
and these, it is contended, they ought to be taught in the 
schools. 

We need not insist upon the value of a survey of the sy- 
stems of education now in practice in the chief countries of 
Europe, at a moment when the defects in the existing plans 
in most countries are not only deeply felt, but have called 
forth strenuous exertions for their improvement; such a sur- 
vey is afforded by Mr. Bache’s work, whose remarks upon 
the system of schooling on the Continent will be especially 
interesting to the English reader. They are more interesting 
than M. Cousin’s account, because they are more the result 
of personal inquiry than those of the French minister, who 
relied too much upon official statements. 

The conclusion which we are inclined to draw from the 
perusal of this volume, as well as from personal observation 
in the greater part of the countries which Mr. Bache has tra- 
versed, is, that the faults of the English system are faults of 
omission, or arise from the want of a prescribed complete plan 
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of education; whereas on the Continent, but especially in 
Germany, the defects observable may be traced to the attempt, 
both of the government and of the teachers, to accomplish too 
much. There can be no doubt but that the continental plan 
of teaching imposes more labour on the master than the En- 
glish system, which in a great measure consists in making 
the scholar learn. Now heartily as we coincide with the re- 
porters in their wish for an improvement in the qualifications 
of the schoolmasters, we should be sorry to see the imitation 
of the foreign system carried so far as to exclude our own. 
We make this remark, because we fear that the desire to ac- 
quire some of its good points has already occasioned too close 
an imitation of the German plan in some of our newly esta- 
blished schools. 

The German system of education is theoretically con- 
structed. From the infant-school, which is now to be found 
at least in every large town, the child goes to the trivial or 
preparatory school, in which, as well as in the Latin school 
forming the grade above, a greater mixture of classes is found 
than is usual in England. The Latin school is followed by 
the gymnasium for such as are destined to receive a liberal 
education, and by the Real, or citizens’ school, for those in- 
tended to practise the mechanical arts or to follow trade. In 
the former the classics form the chief object of study, but 
not to the exclusion of mathematics, history, geography and 
drawing. Music is inculcated in its principles in the prepa- 
ratory and Latin schools, the boys from which, with the girls 
of a corresponding age, usually form the choir in the parish- 
church, and acquire a taste for singing, which induces them 
voluntarily to cultivate this pleasing art at a more advanced 
age. From the gymnasium the step follows to the university. 
From the Real school the youth goes to the polytechnic 
school, the academy of arts, the agricultural college; the trans- 
ition to the higher seminaries is not left to be arbitrarily de- 
cided by himself or his parents, but is made dependent upon 
the proficiency he has acquired in each lower school. This 
is more or less strictly observed in the different countries of 
Germany, and is the most rigidly enforced in Bavaria, but 
without its being evident that striking results have been pro- 
duced by it. An examination on the subject of the theore- 
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tical part of every industrial art is in many countries passed 
by candidates for the permission to carry on a trade, but 
likewise without affording any proof that such examination 
has produced any public benefit. In general the instruction 
is imparted by means of lectures, and even the construing of 
the ancient authors at the university is performed by the lec- 
turer previous to his commenting on the passages; with the 
exception of the seminaries for future schoolmasters, in which 
the students are not only obliged to construe, but to compose 
a commentary from their own resources. This smoothing of 
the rugged road to learning certainly causes a great many 
men to read ancient authors who would have been deterred 
by the labour of studying the meaning of abstruse passages. 
It will however be scarcely necessary to observe, that if they 
have acquired a knowledge of some authors to whose pages 
our youths at college rarely penetrate, they have not gained 
the far more useful knowledge of their own powers, and the 
consciousness of being able to conquer difficulties. Hence 
in a great measure spring the timidity and hesitation acknow- 
ledged by the Germans themselves to be the characteristics 
of their public men; hence the preference observable in all 
classes of the nation for a moderately comfortable, but above 
all for a tranquil life. How easily such a system of education 
may become a convenient vehicle for a despotic government 
on the one side, or for forwarding the views of other parties 
imbued with baneful notions, must be self-evident. 

The English scholar is in a great measure exempted from 
these dangers by the very remissness of his teacher. His 
book forms the standard of his education ; and whatever may 
be its contents, the development of his mental powers, in the 
labour of his daily task, forms the best antidote to any acci- 
dental or intentional sophistry that may glide into it. The 
boast so often heard from men of talent, that they learnt all 
they knew after leaving school or college, bears evidence to 
the fact of their having gained at those institutions the most 
valuable knowledge—of the way to learn. 

A judicious amalgamation of the two systems would be in- 
calculably advantageous, and hence we set a high value upon 
that arrangement of our universities which entrusts to the 
professor the choice of the books, and the inquiry into the 
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proficiency of the scholar in using them, in preference to re- 
quiring the teacher to communicate the amount of learning 
which he has acquired in the course of a life of toil, in a man- 
ner which is adapted to discourage his scholar from a like 
application. 

The Report regrets the deficiency in skilful schoolmasters 
so perceptible in England. It has often appeared strange to 
us, that amongst the many works on education in foreign 
countries, and even in Dr. Bache’s report, valuable as it is, 
the true reason why good masters abound abroad, under 
wretched salaries and not a few social disadvantages, has not 
been recognized. The secret lies in the simple but most 
important fact of their profession offering a certainty of pro- 
motion. No tutor, however humble his birth or limited his 
means, if he gives proofs of learning and of a capacity for his 
occupation, can escape promotion. The organization of the 
public schools, which gives them something of a parochial 
character, especially in the Protestant part of Germany, and 
the circumstance that the children of the higher classes par- 
ticipate with those of their poorer neighbours in the public 
instruction, concentrate public opinion on the establishments 
for education. Instead of sinking, as under other circum- 
stances they would, to the level of the lower classes, the latter 
find in the schools an instruction suited to the ranks above 
them, by the sole adoption of the principle of competition 
between the masters which the promotion to which they look 
forward awakens. 

The foundation of schools for the immediate neighbourhood 
which surrounds them has many advantages. Both master 
and scholar remain under the eye of the parents and friends 
of the children, and each is more anxious to deserve the good- 
will of neighbours than he would be to conciliate persons 
living at a distance, and whom perhaps he never saw. Unite 
to this strong inducement to do their duty, the certainty of 
promotion, perhaps to affluence, but certainly to an honour- 
able position in society, and we at once see why the lower 
offices of schools are and must be better filled and managed 
than with us, where an usher is in the most hopeless of po- 
sitions. The appointment of a man who had never served in 
a school to the office of head-master of a seminary on the 
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Continent would be considered a crime, which would draw 
forth a strong expression of public discontent from commu- 
nities whose patience or apathy under political oppression has 
often excited wonder. Learning alone, however brilliant, is 
not the sole passport to such an office, nor does it suffice that 
the government has a good opinion of the candidate: he must 
for two reasons be promoted from below ; first, because he 
must have given proofs in a subordinate station of his fitness 
for this important post; and, secondly, because the excitement 
caused by the expectation of promotion is known to produce 
the best effects. In some countries, where the crown assumes 
the patronage of the public schools, the appointments and 
promotions appear, like those of civil and military officers, in 
the gazette. In the whole of Germany the teachers at public 
schools fill the rank of servants of the state; it will there- 
fore excite no surprise, that the desire to enter into so honour- 
able a career turns the attention of the young men of the 
greatest talent towards these schools, so that private instruc- 
tion becomes both expensive and unsatisfactory. The public 
school alone affords the parent the certainty that his child 
will receive the best instruction that is to be had. 

In Messrs. Braun and Theobald’s statistical description of 
the gymnasia or public grammar-schools of Germany, we find 
biographical notices of fifty-two head-masters, of whom each, 
without exception, rose from the station of teacher or usher. 
The appointing of a head-master from the university is a pro- 
ceeding unheard of, and the 300 head-masterships of the 
public schools in Germany are all supplied from the lower 
ranks of the profession. Of course the masterships of 
the popular schools (Volksschulen) are filled on the same 
principle. 

We may here notice an admirable plan adopted in some of 
the best organized schools in Germany. The youngest teach- 
ers, as they come from the university, and may be supposed 
to bring with them the most recent improvements in science 
and learning, are placed over the highest classes, while the 
teachers to whom they succeed, retire with a higher salary 
and title to the younger classes. This, besides adding fresh- 
ness to the tuition of the older boys, inspires them with a 
laudable emulation tu equal one whom they are obliged to 
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respect for his acquirements, although but a few years’ differ- 
ence may exist between his age and their own. 

But there is another side of the English system of schooling 
to which we are inclined to attach even more importance than 
to the system of scholastic discipline, and in which the con- 
tinental schools are generally deficient, we mean the play- 
ground. 

The effect of play-ground impressions on the character is 
perhaps the strongest of a whole course of education, and 
whatever the amount of learning may be which a boy takes 
with him into the world or to college, his future success in 
public or in social life is mainly influenced by the develop- 
ment of his character in the unrestrained companionship of the 
hours of recreation. One of our most ardent and respected 
schoolmasters told Mr. Bache that he considered the play- 
ground as the uncovered school-room: but in carrying this 
notion out in practice, great care is evidently requisite to avoid 
defeating the main object of those hours of play,—the indul- 
gence of the free volition of the pupil in pursuits, which, even 
if not very wisely chosen, can entail but little mischief; while 
the habit of independent exertion and the occasional freedom 
from control are calculated to give a manly turn to the mind, 
which leading-strings that are never relaxed would fail to 
produce*. For this, hitherto peculiar portion of English 
schooling, we would plead with earnest and sincere remon- 
strance, for in many recently established schools, especially 
those of the metropolis, we have regretted to see the play- 
ground overlooked, of course because it was undervalued. 

Classical instruction has been rendered cheaper, and we 
have no doubt something better, by the establishment of the 
London University school and others upon the German plan; 
but we should like to see whatever is good in our old system 
retained, both as regards teaching and play. If a play-ground 
cannot be conveniently attached to such a school, why should 
not a spot of ground be separately allotted for the purpose, 











* The lessons in gymnastics, in riding, and in fencing, which now supply the 
place of exercise in a play-ground in German schools, clearly do not answer the 
same purpose. The swimming-schools, which are very general, answer the pur- 
pose better, for the sole reason that the scholar is here sooner out of the master’s 


hands. 
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under the guidance of a “ magister ]ludorum,” skilled in the 
manner of treating boys, so as to watch over without restrain- 
ing them? By a judicious alternation in the hours of the day, 
such a spot might be made accessible to many, or to all classes, 
and yet the distinctions of grade in association preserved, to 
which English parents are so much attached. Upon the 
utility of establishing these public places of recreation we the 
more insist, that we conceive some methodical ideas respecting 
pleasure, and some clear notions of what is real (é. e. rational) 
enjoyment, are indispensable to human happiness. 

We have already seen how uncertain, and consequently 
unsatisfactory, the notions of pleasure entertained by large 
classes of our countrymen are. Nor can we say that this 
deficiency is confined to the lower classes, or to those who are 
puzzled how to employ unexpected wealth or other means of 
purchasing enjoyment. What is it makes our higher classes 
the slaves to fashion, which they often are? Why are so 
many refined tastes pursued in a ridiculous manner, or why 
do they so often unnecessarily appear ridiculous to others? 
It does not appear to us to be impossible so to reconcile the 
general notions of enjoyment in a community, that a spirit of 
greater indulgence and toleration between neighbours would 
result, each of whom, enjoying the unrestrained choice of the 
sphere which he himself desires to cultivate, would appreciate 
the motives which influenced another; and the sole standard 
of the ridiculous would thus become an useless direction of 
powers, or one which was injurious to others. 

That this highly important branch of knowledge can exclu- 
sively be taught with effect in the play-ground, it is scarcely 
necessary to attempt to prove. In fact the play-ground has 
to a great extent furnished us all hitherto with one great 
source of pleasure highly suited to our climate, and which 
has contributed in no small degree to the high political sta- 
tion which our islands have long occupied amongst rival 
nations. 

The sole species of pleasure which boys, as well as girls, 
have hitherto been taught (if we may use the expression) in 
our play-grounds, is exercise. The attachment to laborious 
and manly sports is consequently a propensity which most 
men who have been educated at a large school take with them 
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into life, and which doubtless has had both moral and physi- 
cal effects upon our national character that cannot sufficiently 


be appreciated. How often have the effects of a London 
winter, or of dissipation in more confined spheres, been coun- 
teracted in years of manhood by the salutary influence of 
field-sports, and the habit of daily exercise preserved by those 
whose calling in life imposes no necessity for labour! We 
have already remaiked, that on the Continent the proposer of 
constant intermarriage between noble families is now regarded 
as an inveterate foe to that class. We do not hesitate to say, 
that he who should be able to prevail upon our gentry to 
abandon their field-sports, would strike a deeper blow at our 
national prosperity than a whole league of the most powerful 
foes could deal. 

Now when we consider the immense effects of salutary ex- 
ercise in the open air upon the health and character of a man, 
the tendency to a free and manly line of conduct which it 
encourages, and the disposition to inartificial and straight- 
forward reasoning which it induces, it will not excite surprise 
that this should so long and by so many of our countrymen 
be considered as the sole taste necessary to cultivate in youth. 

We go quite as far as any one can, in appreciating the 
value of manly sports; but we cannot agree to the position, 
that they ought to, or indeed that they satisfactorily can, fill 
up the hours of leisure. The introduction of fruit and flowers 
into some of the play-grounds of the poor-schools is unques- 
tionably an improvement; but why should these be used only 
as a means of calling into action the useful faculty of self- 


restraint ? 


Might not other advantages be combined with 


such an addition to the space necessary for hardy exercise ? 
Providence has bestowed upon man two inexhaustible 
sources of pleasure of the highest and purest kind, has placed 
both within the reach of all ranks, and rendered them inde- 
pendent of the factitious distinctions of wealth or position 
in society: these are the beauties of art and the beauties of 
nature. That it is easy to cultivate a taste in youth for the 
pleasures derivable from these sources, has, we believe, never 
been denied. The utility of cultivating these tastes has, on 
the other hand, been not only doubted, but absolutely denied, 


as far as regards the most numerous, i. e. the labouring, 
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classes of the population, We think that in this case the 
dangers have been exaggerated, while the advantages that 
may be derived from a cultivation of these tastes in all classes 
of the community have been far too lightly estimated. 

How the constant direction of the mind of youth to the 
consideration of the wonders of an incessantly working crea- 
tion, the powers of which are as marvellously suited to the end 
to be attained, as is the pervading spirit of order, which alone 
admits of the simultaneous operation of countless agents, is 
likely to produce an indisposition to exertion, is to us as in- 
explicable as the supposition that the study of the works of 
Providence, all of which have a striking tendency to promote 
the happiness of mankind, can render the heart selfish and 
covetous, and encourage insubordination and insecurity of 
property. In the wonders of nature (and is not a flower a 
wonder ?) has not every man an equal share, to the enjoy- 
ment of which all are alike born without distinction; and is 
not the knowledge of this rich fund of enjoyment and of its 
use adapted especially to wean the heart from such worldly 
pleasures as alone can be gained by means of wealth and out- 
ward show? Is not every landscape a picture? Is not every 
trait of character a theatrical representation to him who has 
eyes to see and ears to hear? Are not sunshine and all the 
bright hues of the variegated robe of nature delights at least 
equal to hot-house grapes and satin robes? and how can the 
mind, duly trained to appreciate the former class of enjoy- 
ments, be brought to covet those of the second? We do not 
see the necessity of such a consequence. 

But if there are people who would shut the beauties of 
nature, like those of art, in galleries inaccessible to their poorer 
fellow-citizens, who would seek to monopolize what is the 
common gift of all, and who would alone enjoy these tastes 
because they are aware of the ease with which they can be 
acquired by others,-—who use the powers which they possess of 
bestowing such enjoyments solely to prevent their extension, 
and who labour, not to throw down the artificial barriers which 
now exclude the poor from a participation in pure pleasures, 
but, on the contrary, strengthen existing partitions and erect 

= new ones, for the purpose of revelling in selfish engrossment 
of what they alone, under such circumstances, can never enjoy, 
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— if there are such,—then must they alone bear the responsi- 
bility of having provoked their indigent neighbours to violent 
efforts to recover their birthright ; and on them, not on the 
innocent pleasures from which they would exclude all beside, 
must lie the reproach of undermining the structure of social 
order, and of poisoning the springs of social feeling and good- 
will amongst men. 

It is the wild and untutored, though innocent child, who 
cries for the flower that he obtains only to destroy; the mind 
which really appreciates its beauty or its utility rejoices that 
so lovely an object exists, and finds a more pleasing task in 
seeking to multiply, than in disputing the possession of the 
object of delight. How deep a moral lies in the secret of ex- 
tracting pleasure from the objects within our reach, we need 
not here dwell upon ; but it is clear, that the garden, in which 
the flowers of intellect which we have indicated are to be 
gathered by our youths, need not contain exotics or the far- 
fetched fruits of torrid climes: on the contrary, he who has 
learnt to enjoy the home-bred rose and lily will fully estimate 
the more costly tenants of the glass-house of his lordly neigh- 
bour, and will be qualified to become an innocuous, and con- 
sequently, we hope, soon a welcome visitor in groves which 
are now too often defaced with notices of threatened muti- 
lation to intruders, as their melancholy safeguards. 

It may be useful to mention, that at Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
a Florists’ Union has been formed upon a new plan. The 
subscribers purchase flowers selected at an exhibition, to 
which every one, whether a member or not, is allowed to 
contribute. The flowers thus selected are distributed by lot- 
tery amongst the subscribers. This appears to be a good way 
of encouraging a taste for flowers amongst the poor at a small 
expense to the richer classes. 

Not less numerous nor less beneficent are the delights that 
are drawn from an appreciation of the beauties of art. 

Even that prolific source of enjoyment, the beauties of 
nature, would pall upon possession from long repetition, if 
they were not combined with the admiration excited by them 
for the divine artist. No object of beauty or of taste can be ap- 
preciated without awakening in the mind the instinctive spirit 
of imitation—that incentive to create, and to create beauty, 
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which, more than any other faculty, stamps man as being the 
image of his Maker. Now to cultivate this feeling, and the 
consciousness of this power in youth, is perhaps (in addition 
to the capacity for receiving pleasure, of which we spoke 
above) the sole object of education, properly so called. 

The prevailing opinion, that the faculty of enjoying and pro- 
ducing objects of taste and beauty isnecessarily limited to a few 
favoured individuals in each nation, stands in the most marked 
opposition to all that history teaches. Beauty has never been 
properly appreciated, nor works of art of any value ever pro- 
duced, when they were not called forth, if not bya national feel- 
ing, at least by the prevalence of grand and inspiring ideas in 
a large class of the community ; and the larger that class, the 
greater the mass which participated in the feeling of the mo- 
ment, the more admirable has the labour of the artist ever 
proved. It will be a happy moment for us all when this truth 
is acknowledged in practice, and when it is believed by con- 
noisseurs, that popular institutions do more to improve the 
national taste than academies and decorations of knighthood. 
It is as mistaken a view of history to suppose that Cosmo de’ 
Medici or Leo X. produced by their patronage a Raffaelle or 
a Michael Angelo, as to deem that Caracalla or Titus had any 
share in calling into being the works of Grecian art that 
adorned the baths which bear their names. The free institu- 
tions of Florence and of Venice, with the democratic elements 
of the Roman church in its better days, are the true sources 
to which we are indebted for the schools of art in Italy, al- 
though their most brilliant productions appeared when those 
institutions were on their decline. In the same manner we 
shall perhaps not see the frieze of the Parthenon equalled 
until some commonwealth arises equally favourable to the de- 
velopment of popular energies with that of ancient Athens. 

That this popular feeling for taste and beauty, of which the 
Museum at Naples presents such astounding evidence, was 
not incompatible with military power and political influence, 
we all know; and no one has ever attempted to show that the 
fall, either of Greece or of Rome, was brought on by the cul- 
tivation of the arts. On the contrary, an early symptom of 
decay, in both nations, was the cessation of the creative faculty 
in artists, and of the progress of science. Statues and pictures 
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continued to be made, but they were imitations, not creations. 
Portraits of patrons and of their slaves succeeded to incor- 
porations of religious and national feelings, and their merit as 
works of art stands in exact proportion to the difference in 
the inspiration which called them forth. We think that the 
task of proving that the power and prosperity of every state 
stood in exact proportion to the development of this faculty 
amongst its inhabitants would not be very difficult. We do 
not therefore of course limit the name of works of art to sta- 
tues and paintings in oil or in fresco, but extend it to anything 
which possesses the character of originality, and in the exe- 
cution of which the notion of beauty and the sense of measure, 
which we call ¢aste, prevailed. We are, moreover, far from 
believing that such a feeling is altogether wanting in the mass 
of our fellow-citizens. On the contrary, the peculiarity by 
which our working classes are known to distinguish them- 
selves from those of neighbouring countries, and which is in- 
dicated by the expression, “ they are in earnest about their 
work,” we take to be the better part of an artist’s qualifica- 
tions. When that bane to national and social improvement, 
the desire of exclusive possession, shall, by the power of 
unions, be rendered powerless, we do not doubt that this 
earnest desire of occupation will take a direction towards 
beautiful forms, of which it is clear that the only solid foun- 
dation must be their goodness and utility. 

But to return to our subject. How much may and ought 
to be done in the early years to cultivate the love of beauty, 
and what opportunities could we not find, both in the play- 
ground and in the school-room, if the attention of patrons 
were only directed to this most delightful task! An historical 
picture in the class-room, of sufficient merit to speak to the 
feelings of children, would often correct the remissness of a 
teacher, or would draw out energies to which an ordinary 
mind could scarcely, with the best intentions, find access. 
What rays of light are not darted upon history by even the 
mutilated remains of works of art which we possess! How 
the classic page glows, when clear notions accompany its per- 
usal of conquering and conquered races ; when the student 
can compare the idea of the faun and satyr as contrasted with 
that of the gods of Olympus ; the architectural beauty of the 
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Canephore and the Dacian captives with the majestic freedom 
of the heroes of Greece and Rome, all of which are preserved 
in the living stone! 

We leave to more fitting occasions to expatiate upon the 
various lessons which may be drawn from a study of works 
of art, and confine ourselves to some of the most practical re- 
sults which we think cannot fail to be derived from that study, 
even though a passing one. 

In the first place, if, by a judicious study of the beauties of 
nature, the desire of action and the wish to produce useful 
or pleasing objects be awakened, the sight of what man has 
achieved informs the youth of the extent of his powers and 
encourages him to enterprise, while it, at the same time, 
shows him the limits of the allotted field, and the direction 
in which he can be most successful. No one of course would 
suggest that the study of these works should supersede any 
of those tasks with which our youths are now employed, but 
there is no doubt that it would form a most delightful and 
most inspiring accompaniment to them; nor will any one, 
who has the least acquaintance with the genuine effect of such 
works upon the youthful mind, suppose that their contempla- 
tion will cause an undesired propensity to the chisel or the 
pallet. Our noble families are more richly furnished with 
such works than those of any other land, and yet we should 
be puzzled to find a titled artist in either department whose 
works attract attention out of the sphere of his dinner-table. 

It is not for the purpose of educating artists that we re- 
commend the addition of works of art to the school-room and 
the play-ground, but from a certainty of the importance of 
their effects upon the education of men. We would strive to 
create a race of vigorous, enterprising, high-minded, happy 
citizens ; and to induce our youths to become such, we must 
render very intelligible the rewards of virtue and of industry, 
and the nature of true happiness. If we would not have the 
sole recreation of men of mature age to consist in a novel or 
a newspaper, we ought in time to teach them the very in- 
telligible difference between a wax-work figure and an ancient 
statue; between a gladiator and a hero; above all, we ought 
to teach them (with all our respect for printing) that there 
are other sources whence pleasure and improvement can be 
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drawn besides black letters. If we would have them seek 
more salubrious places of meeting than the smoky tap-rooms 
of narrow and uncomfortable inns, we should accustom them 
early to the open air or the portico, to the bath and to the 
garden. The importance of schools of design has been forced 
upon our notice by manufacturing competition on the side of 
countries, whose sole advantage consists in the greater acces- 
sibility of galleries of art, and, strange to say, the easier par- 
ticipation of the lower classes in pleasures of a refined cast. 
While therefore our exertions are directed to regaining the 
vantage-ground which we have lost, let us above all keep in 
mind the position which we ventured to advance a few pages 
back, when speaking of education in general—that it is better 
to afford the means of learning than to teach. If anything 
must be learnt and cannot possibly be taught, it is assuredly 
an independent use of the higher faculties, and the formation 
of the judgement through the unbiassed operation of the 
senses. 

We do not deny that we demand an education of the very 
first order for even our poorer fellow-citizens, and we already 
hear the objection started—will they, after receiving such an 
education, remain contented in their poverty? We believe 
that the difficulty here suggested carries its remedy along 
with it. 

In the same manner that we believe the strongest guaran- 
tee for the security of property lies in the inculcating an ad- 
miration of the beauty of works of nature and of art—inde- 
pendent of, or even in express contradistinction to, the posses- 
sion of the objects admired, so we believe that the widest field 
for activity of the most useful and beneficent kind is opened 
by the cultivation of the desire of individual exertion; the 
principle of which should be made the desire of availing one- 
self of all the advantages offered by a rich and cultivated com- 
munity, in contradistinction to the levelling principle which 
would destroy all the means we possess for becoming richer 
and more cultivated. 

We can conceive no means more at the command of our 
wealthy fellow-citizens, for ensuring a legitimate and durable 
influence over the affections of their poorer neighbours, than 
their taking another step upon the path which they have so 
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successfully pursued. If they now stand in the light of na- 
tural political leaders, and, by their contributions to schools, 
evince their desire of enlightening the labouring classes, this 
further step would teach the poor to appreciate more highly 
their assistance in these two material points, and would go far 
to turn into attachment the present feeling of gratitude. This 
step would be, to open their parks and their galleries to the 
occasional or periodical visits of the children of their neigh- 
bourhood. 

If it be a just source of pride, that there is scarcely a parish 
in England which cannot boast of the mansion of some in- 
dividual of fortune and taste sufficient to induce him to cul- 
tivate one or both of the sources of refined pleasure on which 
we have laid such stress, how greatly would it not augment 
our national feeling of superiority if they were in this manner 
made available for education! So far from their value being 
in any way depreciated, from the circumstance of their being 
often exhibited, we cannot imagine any greater means of en- 
hancing their worth. The spirit of rivalry, which is now con- 
fined to collectors, would then be communicated to towns and 
counties. The rich man who brought down a choice work of 
art to his castle would be looked upon as a public benefactor. 
The galleries would be placed under the zgis of public opinion, 
as soon as that opinion was raised to the proper level, and to 
endanger them would become a crime that would be resented 
by indignant thousands. How much the artist who was 
capable of adding anything worthy to the store would rise in 
consideration must be evident; while the standard being thus 
elevated, that miserable trifling which is now sometimes dig- 
nified with the name of art would be driven from our public 
exhibitions, to the great profit of the national taste. The 
serious side of art would then be duly recognized, and would 
be found too serious for vacant heads and depraved hearts to 
cultivate. The man who, under such circumstances, would 
venture to say “ anch’ io son’ pittore,” would not be one who 
deemed a knowledge of the rules of drawing or of the theory 
of colours sufficient to make a painter, but one who had ac- 
quired this skill in addition to the highest mental cultivation 
which his age afforded. Were the standard of taste thus ele- 
vated, the duty of an artist would appear too severe to ordi- 
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nary minds to be coveted; and a man whose fortune and po- 
sition in society did not place the requisite advantages within 
his reach, would as little aspire to become a sculptor or a 
painter as the critical market-women of Athens in its best 
days did to become orators. 

In the second place, by thus widening the sphere and en- 
larging the powers of our labouring classes, we should secure 
their active because conscious co-operation in carrying out a 
fundamental law of political economy, which has been too much 
neglected by our champions of national industry. This law is 
the desire, which is universally felt after the first wants of ne- 
cessity are satisfied, to procure the satisfaction of wants of a 
higher description. A recognition of the effects of this im- 
portant law of nature, derived from an attentive study of the 
most polished countries both of our own time and of antiquity, 
can alone have brought the handloom-weavers’ Commission to 
express so unhesitatingly their confidence, that an increase in 
the population brings prosperity and not ruin in its train. Of 
the two errors on which the positions of the school of Malthus 
are founded, the supposed deficiency of food is less dangerous 
than the anticipated want of employment for a dense popula- 
tion. Now it is a matter of undeniable experience, that the 
difficulty felt in thickly-peopled countries to find employment 
for all hands is only of temporary and local nature, arising 
from a peculiar direction given by circumstances to labour, 
which causes the supply in particular occupations to over- 
flow. The discontent at poverty felt in such communities is 
far more of a relative than a real cast; and while the number 
of these who, from indolence or misfortune, sink into absolute 
indigence is much smaller than in thinly-peopled lands, the 
standard of poverty is at the same time raised by the greater 
number who enjoy ease and affluence. 

Of the mental qualities desired by the Report, intelligence 
to choose a suitable employment and activity in its prosecu- 
tion are clearly more necessary than even the useful power of 
self-denial. ‘The power of obtaining a reasonable satisfaction 
of our desires is placed within every man’s reach, and the 
more he is aided by the intelligence and activity of his neigh- 
bours, the further will his powers go. Thus a proper system 
of education would at the same time remove absolute suffer- 
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ing by teaching a judicious employment of the labouring 
powers, while, by indicating that the only true sources of 
pleasure are within the reach of the poor as well as of the 
rich, that morbid discontent which gnaws under the surface 
of so many old communities would be stilled, and the mind 
as well as the body be kept in a fit state for enterprise and 
perseverance. 

According to the law to which we have alluded, a nation, 
before it can demand enjoyments of a refined kind, must be 
supplied with all the objects of first necessity. Where this is 
found only in a limited class, the taste for refinement will be 
limited to that class ; and thus the number of those who mini- 
ster to refined pleasures must be in exact proportion to the 
state of manufacturing and other branches of industry which 
supply the lowest description of wants. But manufactures 
become cheaper in proportion to their extension ; hence it is 
laudable in a nation which possesses undisputed advantages 
for manufacturing to endeavour to supply other lands, but it 
does so at the risk of creating in the countries so supplied a 
kind of industry of a higher stamp ; and this mutual action of 
the industry of one nation upon that of another is the true 
course of free trade. It is therefore a very doubtful advantage 
for a country to possess exclusive facilities for manufactu- 
ring, as its population in that case appears doomed to labour 
for the supply of the lowest kind of wants both at home and 
abroad. The rivalry of other countries, viewed in this light, 
appears only a salutary check upon the over-doing of this 
kind of industry ; and if such rivalry contributes to lower the 
price of articles of primary necessity, we may be sure that it 
will cause a demand for things which require greater intelli- 
gence and greater skill to produce. No country therefore, 
the population of which, by means of proper schools, has an 
opportunity of acquiring the requisite intelligence and skill, 
need fear competition in the lower departments of industry. 
Thus we hope the time is not far distant when we shall see 
an abrogation of all those laws which are intended to secure 
to a large portion of our fellow-citizens the tasks and the en- 
joyments of stokers and coal-heavers. 

Much has been done of late years to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of a higher description of knowledge by the poorer classes, 
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and more perhaps in some other countries than in England. 
The polytechnic schools of Germany are admirably conducted, 
as are also the agricultural colleges which are numerous in 
the German states. 

The only instance which we have found of a systematic at- 
tempt to direct the attention of a poor class to a more refined 
species of industry, is in the improvements introduced by 
Cardinal Tosti in the poor school of the Ospizio di San 
Michele at Rome. The idea was a natural one in a city con- 
taining so many splendid works of art, of which strangers are 
desirous of taking away copies; and a number of youths are 
consequently chosen, according to the talents they display, to 
learn the arts of making the well-known mosaic ornaments, 
cameos on shells and of other materials, intaglios in glass and 
precious stones, which some have carried to great perfection, 
although the school professes only to turn out artists of what 
is called there the second class. Another department of the 
school is destined to revive the old art of weaving tapestries ; 
and if we except one branch, which weaves cloth for the uni- 
forms of the Papal army, the evident tenor of the whole esta- 
blishment is that of raising the kind of labour to which its 
inmates devote themselves above the ordinary level. 

The total number of young people of both sexes in the 
establishment in 1834 was 474, of whom 222 were boys and 
252 girls. The sale of their works contributes to the support 
of the establishment after allowing the payment of a certain 
share to the pupils. 135 old men and 125 old women, who 
are supported in an especial branch of the establishment, con- 
tribute their services in the household of this splendid insti- 
tution, which is airy and roomy without any unnecessary ex- 
pense having been incurred in its decoration. The cost of 
supporting, clothing and finding employment for 734 indi- 
viduals was, in 1834, 48 scudi 21 pauls per head, or about 
10/., including the salaries of artists of merit in every branch, 
as well as tradesmen of various kinds employed to instruct 
the pupils. 

The consciousness of the full importance of the change he 
was introducing we find expressed in Cardinal Tosti’s printed 
report for the year 1834 :— 

“Considering,” says the Cardinal, “ that it is not only a debt of charity 
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to provide these orphans with a respectable trade or civil occupation, but 
that this case is demanded by the interests of society, several of them are 
destined to some of the most important arts, to which formerly but little at- 
tention was paid*.” 


The results of the experiment are likewise stated by His 
Eminence to be remarkably satisfactory. 


“‘ Those are in error,” he says, “‘ who fancy that, as far as regards this 
hospital, too many youths are educated to pursue the fine arts. Here the 
fine arts are not taught as the chief aim of the pupil (with the exception of 
the case of some pronounced genius—of which there is never a deficiency) ; 
it is not the object of the establishment to train architects, painters or sculp- 
tors. The attention of the youths is directed to the second class of the liberal 
arts, of which there is no school in any other place. And this superior kind 
of industry is an ornament to Rome, which is without parallel in Europe. 
In training the pupils to these arts, more or less liberal, the special care of 
the superiors is directed to studying their dispositions in order to choose 
those for which they show the greatest talent. It has too been proved by 
actual experience, that, after leaving the hospital, ‘hose who at any time pre- 
sent themselves to obtain bread or assistance are not the professors of the 
liberal arts, but those who have been engaged in mechanical occupationst.” 


* “Le arti mechaniche, a cui sono addetti parte degli alunni, si riducono ai se- 
guenti mestieri, cioé stampatore, legatore di libri, falegname, ebanista, sartore, cal- 
zolaio, ferraio, scarpellini, metalliere, calderaio, tintore, lanaiuolo, e imbiancatore. 
Se ne destina altresi taluno alla computisteria dell’ ospizio, non solo per procurargli 
una professione, ma ben anche per formare degli addetti all’ azienda: perché in 
virti della primitiva institutione tutti i ministri é@ gl’ impiegati del luogo pio dovreb- 
bero essere stati suoi allievi. Ma si provvida disposizione si e mandata negli ultimi 
tempi quasi in totale inosservanza con molto danno dello stabilimento. 

“ T trascelti poi alle arti liberali si sono applicati, quali alla scultura d’ intaglio e di 
ornato e a formarsene modellatori ed intagliatori di pietra e scarpellini, di che aveva 
gran difetto questa citta; e quali all’incisione, e alla fusione de’ caratteri, di cui 
eravamo rimasti privi, e a cui si sono potuti ultimamente destinare alcuni giovani 
dacché ia sa. me. di Leone XII., per mezzo di Monsignore Mai fece venire il Vil- 
lania eccellente artista di questo genere. 

“ Alcunisi sono messi alla incisione di medagli e camei, arte che andava decadendo 
in Roma, mentre riviveva altrove, se le sollecite cure del lodato pontefice non I’aves- 
sero rinvigorita; altri come prima, all’ incisione in rame, scuola stata gia di sommo 
splendore in Roma, perché la prima a stabilirsi con aperto insegnamento, almeno 
in Italia, illustre anche al presente per tanti allievi insigni non solo in Roma me- 
desima in Napoli, in Parigi e altrove. V’ ha di quelli che attendono agli arazzi, arte 
come dissi perduta nella figura, e nell’ornato decaduta tanto, che erano indegna a 
vedersi ; e cio nondimeno ridotta sotto la gratuita direzione di sommi professori di 
belle arti, a si belle speranze, da ripromettersene il piu felice riuscimento. Qual 
cuno finalmente si e dato all’ arte de’ musaici, sotto un’ ottimo e caritatevole maestro, 
arte ch’ era d’ antica instituzione e che piu non esisteva all’ ospizio. Le quali arti 
liberali, come ognun vede, vogliono le scuole affidate per felice ventura a cinque 
grandi maestri accademici di S. Luca, del disegno, della figura, dell’ ornato, dell’ 
architettura, della geometria, della prospettiva, della scultura, della plastria, non 
ché dell’ anatomia (di cui si e preso I’ incarico in questi ultimi tempi il chirurgo del 
luogo, professore anch’ egli dell’ academia di S. Luca); senza dire che questi studi 
giovano oltremodo anche alle arti mechaniche.” 

+ “E perd in fatto dell’ ospizio errano grossolanamente coloro, che pensano oggidi 
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The grandest attempt at a poor-house,combined with means 
of instruction for the ignorant of all classes and all ages, is 
unquestionably the hospital founded at Naples by King 
Charles III. On the 9th of April, 1839, this establishment 
had upon its list 2233 male and 1933 female inmates. The 
occupations of the male inmates were as follows :— 


Scuoot or Arts. 


Lancastrian school . Fiennnnsenoniie 450 
Students of different kinds ............++- os 56 
Italian language and style . 81 
TUNE eriiecnscsdtntoiessecece ove 136 
Ornamental writing..............++ eensesesesssseecceees 84 
Drawing .......0cc0ee coeee 42 
Ornamental design ....0.....+seee00 . 26 
Music 164—1039 


TRADES AND OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 


wo 
_ 


Letter-founders ........... lesa dla taiacadtialhiniscliai ea 
PU REIIIUD  occicccccecenseses bere 

Cloth-weavers ........ saincicaiitihie pitti 

Linen and woollen-weavers 

Armourers . : end 
SII six ccradsncsniecneheeneneconmnened eciienele nena 
Tailors.... 


mS Oe 
VIN Wns SW 


~ 
> 


5 
7 
l 


_ 
oa 


Carpenters 
BIOGTNOROES oc cccccesccscccceccoseecoes iretesenn socee 
PINRO ..cnsccccceccccesscees so scccecsecees Saessesess i 
Musicians... 
DHANRANIOR 0 100ccccescesecsenese « 0 adecinepesies 8 
Wool-spinners and carders .........seceeeeeeeeeees ceeees 96 
In the service of the establishment, cooks, bakers, . 
: : sae alleen 261—854 
scavengers, etc., including sixty-five firemen... \ 
Disabled and superannuated ...........00000e+ wenscenee 168 
Deaf and dumb  ...scecseeseveeeee cereeerene 30 
The 12th class of finished apprentices has leave to 
go out to work in the City ...sece.seeseeeeeee oseee } 


m— 
ao-= 


113 


2199 


allevarsi troppi giovani alle belle arti. Poiché qui le belle arti non s’ insegnano 
gia periscopoprincipale (tranne il caso di qualche genio, che mai non manea) a for- 
mare architetti, scultori o pittori, ma sono dirette alle descritte arti liberali di se- 
conda classe, che non hanno scuola completa in altro luogo, Ed é questa una bella 
industria ed una gentilezza singolari di Roma, che in Europa non ha esempio 
uguale. Nel dare gli alunni alle arti piu o meno elevate, é cura speciale de’ supe- 
riori e de’ maestri d’ indagare la dispozione loro, destinandoli poscia a quelle a cui 
mostrano maggior talento. Intanto e provato per via di fatto, che all’ ospizio, dopo 
esserne usciti, si presentuno a domandar pane e ricovero non gia gli addetti alle arte 
Jiberali, ma quelli che esercitano le arti mechaniche.” 
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In this institution, whatever be the age of the person re- 
ceived, the workshop or department to which he is allotted 
is considered as a school in which he is to learn or to perfect 
himself in some occupation which contributes to the support 
of the hospital while he remains in it, and furnishes him with 
the means of independence when he leaves it. We regret that 
our notes do not contain the ages of the male inmates nor the 
employments of the females, and the more so that no account 
of this institution has been published. The good side of it is 
the more worthy of attention, that the minority of superan- 
nuated and cripples are forced upon the notice of travellers in 
a disagreeable and often disgusting manner, in consequence 
of the privilege which they monopolize of begging. The no- 
tions of charity in Italy do not admit of restraint being laid 
upon appeals to benevolence by those who can be furnished 
with no means of bettering their condition. 

But although we think these two instances of an admission 
of the poorer classes to a share in the more refined employ- 
ments well worthy of attention, yet they are, as our readers 
have doubtless already perceived, by no means examples of 
the more general operation which the fine arts can be allowed 
upon the education of all classes. Here the exercise of the 
arts is made a trade, and consequently the separation of the 
classes who exclusively study and those who consider that 
they have no interest in works of art is preserved. This di- 
vision is what we should like to see done away with, and ina 
manner which would rather diminish the number of aspi- 
rants to the practice of the arts of painting and sculpture, 
than of those whose minds are elevated, and whose taste is 
cultivated by the contemplation of beauty. 

We would have beauty constituted the standard of value, 
both for rich and poor. The form, the expression, the fitness 
of an object, should become more points of consideration than 
the materials of which it is made. Such a direction of the 
mind would of course in no way prevent the rich man from 
indulging in utensils of gold or of crystal, while it would have 
the advantage of both improving the taste of such costly arti- 
cles, and of allowing the poor man to be contented with the 
same utensils moulded in glass or in bronze. Were it possible 
for the humbler material to be more beautifully worked, then 
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would the owner of such an article be more proud of it than 
if an alchymist had transformed it into gold. It was in this 
way that in antiquity the cultivated lands preserved the pu- 
rity of judgment which distinguished their citizens, although 
they were no less immediately and constantly in contact with 
the lands which placed their boast in “barbaric pearl and gold” 
than we are. This is too the characteristic of the connoisseur, 
who sets the true value upon the relics of art which have de- 
scended to us from those times, and which is so inexplicable 
to vulgar minds. The beauty of a bronze medal, or of the 
fragment of an antique work of art, may indeed be difficult to 
appreciate for one whose taste has been formed in the rococo 
school of a modern boudoir, or whose childhood has been 
spent in drawing-rooms defaced by china monsters ; and while 
a most inexplicable want of ambition is so constantly exhibited 
in the manner in which in our age families of rank and for- 
tune consign the effigies of themselves and their forefathers 
to posterity, it can excite but little surprise that gold and 
jewels should appear to the labouring classes the sole indi- 
cating instruments of wealth. 

How important an instrument for stimulating to exertion, 
as well as for combating the covetous feelings, the dread of 
which is on all occasions put forward to excuse the harshness 
of laws and the separation of classes, do we not voluntarily 
abandon while we neglect to cultivate this taste for real beauty! 
Rewards might thus be simplifed and rendered less costly, 
while their real value would be greatly enhanced for the re- 
ceiver. It is not difficult to imagine cases in which a medal 
or an intaglio of first-rate merit, even if unworthily bestowed, 
would of itself remedy the error committed, by awakening in 
the possessor a consciousness of his deficiency. Thus we 
have seen ancient cameos, representing cattle of such beauty, 
that some of the notables amongst our agricultural gentry 
might take a lesson from the stone, while they imagined they 
had produced a model from their stables. Our agricultural 
societies, mechanics’, and other institutions, present the best 
opportunities for the diffusion of works of art as rewards, 
which may be made instructive as well as beautiful, and the 
possession of which in families ought to form a just object of 
ambition, and would afford at once the best proofs of, and 
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the strongest excitement to support, a respectable station in 
society. 

But in order to confer such a boon on society as the awa- 
kening of such dispositions must prove, an early beginning 
must be made. The building in which early cultivation is 
imparted becomes thus nearly as important an instrument as 
the teacher to whose care it is entrusted. If the class-room, 
as we have suggested, be adorned with one or more works of 
art, whether in painting or in sculpture, according to the 
means of the patron or of voluntary benefactors, and prizes 
be distributed in the shape of medals of merit, or of works of 
history or science, illustrated by skilful masters, it must, above 
all things, be remembered as a leading principle, that the 
utility of these gifts will be in exact proportion to their good- 
ness. Where a better work is to be had, there is a great re- 
sponsibility in putting an inferior one into the hands of a 
child ; for as its effect must be acknowledged to be something 
real, there is, to say the least, an evident loss of time in occu- 
pying him with a bad work. 

Nor can we conceive any more inviting task for our young 
artists than the designing of compositions for such places, 
where they would be sure to attract attention, and would draw, 
if meritorious, a certain reward by the notice they would in- 
vite, which would make up for a slight pecuniary recompense 
in the first instance. In this application of the arts, where, in 
the commencement, it becomes an object to avoid expense, 
copies need not be excluded or contemned. A good copy of 
a fine composition will clearly be often preferable to an ori- 
ginal of indifferent worth, and can at all times give way to 
something superior. The art of engraving, which now con- 
tributes much to spread a love of pictorial representations, 
would then exert its full influence. Every school-book ought 
to have illustrations well chosen, and their choice would evi- 
dently be likewise a matter of no common responsibility. 
Children who study a text with such a commentary are not 
likely to get their lessons merely by rote, and to acquire a 
distaste for words because they appear to convey no ideas. The 
judgment, that faculty declared by our reporters to stand so 
much in need of cultivation, would in such a case keep equal 
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pace in improvement with the powers of perception and 
memory. The playground, with its accompanying flower- 
garden, should perform the rest of the task of forming the 
frame and character of the rising member of society ; and with 
these aids we think it would be difficult for a schoolmaster of 
the most ordinary stamp to turn out men otherwise than en- 
dowed with the power of choosing the place allotted to them 
in life, and with a disposition to enter it with cheerfulness 
and courage. 

We are fully aware of the host of arguments that will on 
many sides be launched against a proposal which is like de- 
manding palaces for men who have not huts to hide their 
heads in. What has here been said, like the Report itself, is 
intended for the small number with whom the improvement 
of the condition of their poorer neighbours is more than the 
source of a pious wish or a passing thought; nor are we at 
all apprehensive that the experiment will be speedily tried 
upon a large plan. We have but done our duty in support- 
ing the remonstrances of the Commissioners by pointing to 
what has been done in different ages and in various places 
with success, and in suggesting that paths which have thus 
been trodden may again be tracked with advantage. The 
empires of antiquity and of the middle ages derived but a 
transitory glory from their system of training, excellent as it 
was, because their social basis was too narrow ; and the can- 
kering evil of desiring to confine the benefits of the liberal 
arts, as well as more material enjoyments, to a limited class 
of citizens, by degrading the mass, endangered the safety of 
the superstructure that rested upon so rotten a foundation. 
The problem of our age—now that the lower classes, by the 
improvements in manufacturing, have attained a state of mate- 
rial comfort nearly equal to that of the slaves of Greece and 
Rome, is evidently this—how is their demand for a share of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, with which a share of power is unde- 
niably united, to be gratified? This problem again resolves 
itself into the question, What will you hold up to their view 
as the object to be attained by power? what are true sources 
of contentment and enjoyment? If better sources than those 
here indicated can be pointed out, we should rejoice to see 
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the problem better solved ; until then, why should we not say 
with the poet, “ his utere mecum?” 

In repeating our belief that the labouring classes, in the 
power afforded by association, have discovered the means of 
procuring themselves not only a greater share of material and 
refined enjoyments, but also of political influence, we by no 
means refer to any of the numerous plans for banding them 
into social or industrial regiments, put forth by the apostles 
of the phalanx or of the socialists. The projects of Fourier 
and Robert Owen are based upon an inversion of the process 
which we recommend. ‘These reformers suppose that an 
equal distribution, or at least a convenient allotment of worldly 
possessions, must ensure the improvement of the mental facul- 
ties, and dispose the possessors to a moral course of life, and 
to a taste for rational and refined enjoyments. Our propo- 
sition is exactly the converse. Improve by a suitable education 
the mental powers of the working classes, and you not only 
furnish them with the power of enjoying rational and refined 
pleasures, but by enlarging their sphere of action you give 
them the means of earning a larger share of the necessaries 
and decencies of life. Fourier, and speculators of his cast, 
would persuade their hearers that the establishment of order 
at one period will ensure its maintenance ever after, in a world 
whose unalterable characteristic is mutability, and in which 
mental and physical powers are only preserved by dint of ex- 
ertion and even of strife. The Spartan lawgiver, who went 
furthest in suppressing the principle of competition in social 
life, was obliged to give ambition the freest vent in the ca- 
reer of arms, without which the spirit of the nation would 
have stagnated from inaction. The peaceful rivalry of in- 
vention and commercial exertion could not be appreciated by 
small states, whose very existence was continually at stake 
amidst the conflicts they were exposed to with powerful bar- 
barians. And yet no field of competition is so extensive, no 
idea has spurred men to such daring adventure, and no prin- 
ciple has subdued by a voluntary impulse laborious thousands 
to a happy co-operating organization, like the despised and 
undervalued wish of individuals to improve their social lot by 
peacefully contributing to satisfy the wants and consult the 
tastes of their fellow-men. 
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It is a false reproach that has been advanced against our 
age, in the assertion that an undue propensity to material ad- 
vantages and sordid pursuits has quenched the ardour which 
gleamed with poetical fervor in former times, and urged to 
acts of generous devotion and self-denial. A daring action 
or a great sacrifice unhesitatingly performed, in obedience to 
a sense of duty, deserves more praise than a deed to the exe- 
cution of which the lure of fame and the desire of exclusive 
distinction impelled the actor. To how calm and unbiassed a 
view of society, compassionating the errors, and ardent for 
the improvement of mankind, was it not requisite for the mind 
of the scholar to attain, before we could expect a report of the 
nature of that which we have been considering! And is the 
merit of its authors the less because they probably would 
smile at the adjudication of an olympic wreath or a civic crown 
as a distinction in reward of their labours ? 

The suggestions which we have hazarded respecting the 
share which the wealthy classes can take in raising their la- 
borious countrymen to a higher place in the social scale than 
they now occupy, point to a career of a useful and peaceful 
kind. It is moreover not unaccompanied with some display, 
but with a display by which the exhibitor, in gratifying his 
own feelings, does violence to no one. The reward of exer- 
tion in the task of improving the value of the labour of the 
working classes will be reaped undiminished by the landed 
proprietors and capitalists, because the test of their own gains 
will be the degree of prosperity to which the labourer rises. 
On the other hand, no man is so rich as not to have reason 
to regret his share of the general loss which is too surely in- 
dicated by distress, ignorance and vice, when found exten- 
sively to pervade the laborious classes of the community to 
which he belongs. 
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ArtTIcLe VI. 


La Chronique de Rains, publiée sur le MS. unique de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi. Par Louis Parts, Archiviste de la 
Ville de Rheims. 8vo. Paris, chez Techener, 1838. 

The Rheims Chronicle. 


Tuts is another of those ancient compositions which the inde- 
fatigable investigations of the French érudits are unceasingly 
bringing to light for the elucidation of the national and literary 
history of their country. The French historians have earned, 
principally by the shallow epigrams of some of their popular 
writers, a character for habits of superficial research ; but, with 
the exception of Voltaire and one or two of the present histo- 
rical writers, they have ever appeared to ourselves amongst 
the most diligent inquirers. Saving the great monument of 
Flemish industry, the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, no 
country can exhibit more striking examples of literary assi- 
duity than France. They are to be found on all sides; and 
for a recent specimen, we need only to point to two inter- 
esting volumes, published not long ago, on the history of 
the Flags and Ensigns of the French Monarchy*, a subject 
seemingly unsusceptible of the application of much toil, but 
transmuted by the patient author, M. Rey, into the recipient 
of a marvellous deluge of learning, gathered in good part, 
not from books, but the comparatively inaccessible folios of 
MSS. 

So much has lately been said upon the historical labours 
executed in France, particularly during the last twenty-five 
years, that we are unwilling to mention the subject anew. 
But it is so necessary to give a fillip to the public attention, 
unhappily engaged either in political quarrels, for the most 
part of as little real importance as the theological disputes of 
the Lower Empire, or in a superficial pursuit of the fashion- 
able physical sciences, that we must be pardoned for repeat- 
ing a brief effort to shame our countrymen into some feeling 
of emulation. This cannot be effected better than by naming 











* L’histoire du drapeau et des enseignes de la Monarchie Frangaise, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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some of the great historical collections to be found abroad. 
France, then, has the collection of the two Duchesnes: 1. His- 
torie Francorum scriptores coetanei, from the earliest times to 
Philip III., in 5 volumes folio. 2. The Recueil des Historiens 
of the Benedictines, consisting mostly of chronicles and let- 
ters in Latin*, and now arrived, under the auspices of the 
late Dom Brial, in its nineteenth folio volume, to the reign 
of Lewis VIII., and still going slowly but surely forward. 
3. She has the Collection universelle des Mémoires rélatifs a 
P Histoire de France, set on foot, we believe, by the unfortu- 
nate Roucher, the author of the Mois, and edited by Perrin, 
and, with its continuation, extending to 72 volumes 8vo. 
4. The collection of M. Buchon of the Chroniques nationales, 
Frangaises, écrites en langue vulgaire du 13me au 16me siécle, 
in 47 volumes 8vo, comprising historical works in French 
and Provengal, with translations from the Cataloniad, Greek, 
etc. 5. The collection of MM. Pelitot and Monmerqué of 
the Mémoiresrélatifs a ? Histoire de France, depuis la fondation, 
extending to 129 volumes 8vo. 6. The collection of M. Guizot 
of Mémoires rélatifs a ? Histoire de France depuis la fondation 
de la Monarchie Francaise jusqu’au 13me siécle, in 29 vo- 
lumes 8vo, consisting, for the most part, of translations of 
the more important contents of the great collection of the 
Benedictines, from Gregory of Tours downwards. 7. The 
new collection of MM. Michaud and Poujoulat, styled Nou- 
velle Collection of memoirs in the French tongue, from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century, comprehending some 
that have not appeared in any of the previous collections, 
and now arrived at its 30th volume 8vo. 8. The Recueil 
des Historiens de France of Messrs. Daunou and Naudet, ar- 
rived at its 20th volume 8vo. 9. The Histoire de France 
par les écrivains contemporains, comprenant les annales de 
la Monarchie, depuis les Grandes Chroniques de St. Denis 
jusqu aux Mémoires de la Révolution, set on foot by the learn- 
ed M. Paulin Paris and M. Mennechet, containing the best 
edition yet known of the St. Denis Chronicles, and promising 
to extend to a great number of volumes. 10. The Collection 
des Mémoires sur la Révolution Francaise, in, we believe, full 


* The last volume (19th) contains a chronicle of the war of the Albigenses, in 
classical Provengal, of the greatest interest. 
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50 volumes 8vo. 11. The Histoire Parlementaire of the same 
event by Messrs. Buchoz and Roux, consisting, in great part, 
of collected documents, and now arrived at its 35th volume 
8vo. 12. The collection of Messrs. Cimber et Danjou, styled 
Archives curieuses de [ Histoire de France, depuis Louis XI. 
jusqwd Louis XVIII., comprising chronicles, muniments, do- 
cuments, pamphlets, etc. from the original texts, destined to 
form a sequel to the previous collections, and which, though 
begun but two years since, has already reached its 17th 
volume 8vo, and is proceeding with undiminished spirit. 
13. The monthly periodical called the Revue Rétrospective, 
instituted for the publication of MS. documents, memoirs, 
papers, etc. in detail, independently of their order of date, 
consisting chiefly of historical papers, and already arrived at 
its 20th volume. 14. The collection by MM. Leber, Sal- 
gues and Cohen of the Meilleures dissertations rélatives a 
PHistoire de France, in 20 volumes 8vo; and 15. lastly, to 
our own discredit, a Translated Collection of our English me- 
moirs, relating to the Revolutions of 1649 and 1688, from 
May downwards, made under the auspices of M. Guizot, in 
24 volumes 8vo. The whole of these valuable bodies of 
historical materials would fill not less than 450 octavo vo- 
lumes, if assembled in that form! If to these collective 
masses we added the single works of ancient history or lite- 
rature, in the form of chronicles, romances and Jais, which, 
like the old chronicle at the head of this article, are inces- 
santly being exhumed from the MS. collections and published 
in detail (and let it be observed, that we make no mention 
of the vast collections relative to literature), the total number 
of productions would surprise our readers. 

The public has been apprised by others of the machinery 
set in operation by the French government, by which the 
more modern portion of these admirable labours have been 
accomplished, such as the Ecole des Chartes, the orders sent 
to the local authorities to search the local libraries and ar- 
chives, the despatch of delegates to ensure the efficiency of 
the investigation, and the like. But since this account was 
furnished, other and more efficient measures have been 
adopted. Not satisfied with what had been done already, 
M. de Salvandy, himself a historical writer of considerable 
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merit, (and, thanks to the good sense of French society, letters 
are not yet a title to political exclusion, nor is it in France that 
a member of the legislature would be publicly twitted with 
being literary, as we have witnessed at St. Stephen’s,) M. de 
Salvandy, when minister of public instruction, instituted a set 
of standing bodies, under the name of historical committees, 
composed of some of the most eminent of the /iterati, and 
each having its particular field of inquiry. These have already 
commenced active operations. The church has not been 
without forecast. Congregations of Benedictines, authorized 
in due form by the pope, have been lately established, with 
the consent of the government, for the avowed purpose of 
continuing the historical and literary labours of the former 
congregation of St. Maur, and have already produced works 
of church history. We presume that the task of continuing 
the collections of that order will be made over to the new 
bodies. The new branch of the Academy for the furtherance 
of the historical and moral sciences is active in its exertions. 
As testimony, we may cite the measures which it has recently 
adopted for printing the eighty folio volumes of the papers of 
Cardinal Granville, hitherto lost in the archive-stores of a 
remote province. 

And now let us ask, what has our own country, with its affec- 
tation of being old England,—as if pre-eminently delighting in 
an attribute, which, if rational and true, supposes a diligent 
care of our historical antiquities,—what have we done that 
will tolerate even an indulgent comparison with those ‘noble 
exertions of feeble France? Where are our hundreds of col- 
lected chronicles? Our assembled multitudes of memoirs? 
Our Ecole des Chartes, monastico-literary congregations, 
historical committees and academies ?—— 

We shall make no apology for calling attention to an ac- 
count in extenso of the composition before us, although it is 
invested with a title, which, till of late years, would have en- 
sured its immediate relegation to the shelves of the mere an- 
tiquary. The discussions that have taken place between the 
two schools of history have demonstrated that both are in 
the right; that if philosophical history or the science is ne- 
cessary, descriptive history or the art is equally so; for the 
science cannot be constituted without the art, nor the art 
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understood without the science. Unfortunately, deplorable 
abuse has been made of both systems. Mr. James Mill, dis- 
daining to paint the ‘ manners living,’ has written a long his- 
tory, the beau-ideal of the philosophical school, that leaves 
the weary reader without a single fact or scene impressed 
upon the memory; whilst M. Augustin Thierry, resolving to 
deal exclusively in local colouring, has been led into such in- 
cessant recourse to invention, that his late letters on French 
history, though vividly striking upon the fancy, leave the 
judgment incredulous of his correctness, and without a key 
to the general comprehension of his narrative. M. de Ba- 
rante, whose rash motto so well portrays the error of his 
system*, is liable to much of the same charge. If we recog- 
nise the necessity under which the historian lies of combining 
the two systems, as critics, we reserve the right of adopting 
either separately as suits our purpose; and, this time, it is in 
the character of members of the descriptive school that we 
shall proceed with our task. 

We must first furnish some account of the manuscript. On 
referring to the Bibliothéque Royale, we find that it is contained 
in 21 folios, in double columns, and forms one of several MSS. 
bound up together in one volume, under the designation of 
No. 454, Sorbonne. It is preceded by an old rhyming ro- 
mance, forming the sequel of the well-known Roman de Cléo- 
madeés of the trouvere Adenés, and is followed by a history of 
Tournay and Saint Lehire, the rhyming romance of Hera- 
clius, and several other compositions, all in the vulgar tongue ; 
but the volume is externally entitled Suite de Cléomadeés, in 
consequence of the accidental situation of that work at the 
beginning. As the Paris libraries possess but the single MS. 
in question, it ceases to surprise that it lay hid so long under 
the crowd of associated compositions and the deceptious title 
without, and escaped the search of the learned, notwithstand- 
ing their suspicion that it had not disappeared. M. Louis 
Paris, as we see, describes the Paris MS. as unigue, but he is 
in error: another MS. copy has recently been discovered in 
the British Museum. Although both MSS. contain the 
same chronicle, there are considerable textual differences. 


* Scribitur ad narrandum et non ad probandum.—Quintil. 
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The chapters are not divided in the same manner. The 
Paris MS. contains but thirty-three chapters, whilst the 
London MS. is divided into fifty-four; nevertheless, it seems 
that the matter of the last is the shortest, and terminates at 
the 30th chapter of the first, and, in consequence, breaks off 
abruptly in the middle of a story, and omits some of the most 
interesting passages, amongst which is the quotation which 
we shall make first. There are, moreover, marked differences 
in the two versions of the tale of the minstrel Blondel, here- 
after to be noticed, chiefly of a philological description ; one, 
nevertheless, is the omission, in the London MS., of Blon- 
del’s birth-place, which in the Paris copy is described,—a 
fact of importance in determining the individuality of that 
personage. The nature of these differences leads to the pre- 
sumption that the Paris MS. is the older; for they are not 
miscopyings, but substantial alterations and omissions, made 
for the purpose of plagiarism; and perhaps for cooking up 
a separate chronicle. Most of the chapters in the Paris 
copy have rubric headings ; and in these again the two MSS. 
differ. To such as want them M. Louis Paris has prefixed 
headings of his own invention in the print. The title is 
equally wanting. The title of the print has likewise been 
added by M. Louis Paris. The Paris copy, though the 
longest, is not complete. It terminates abruptly, leaving 
almost a whole folio in blank, as for a space for further mat- 
ter. Moreover it wants the ordinary formule of piety, with 
which the manuscript prose writings of that age are com- 
monly completed, and the explicit that usually follows their 
final sentences, according to the practice of the engrossers, as 
such of our readers as are not in the habit of inspecting the 
MSS. of the middle ages may observe printed in the Fabliaux 
of Barbazan and Méon. 

The Chronicle bears internal evidence of having been writ- 
ten in the thirteenth century, in its style, which is, as near as 
may be, that of Villehardouin, and in its familiarity with some 
of the ecclesiastical events of that age*. M. Paulin Paris, 
whose authority on the point is not to be contested, informs 
us that the engrossing affords a material proof of the same 





* Page 165. 
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fact*, The clerical details indicate the author as being of the 
diocese, and probably of the city, of Rheimst+; whilst its re- 
peated references to Scripture {, and the accuracy with which 
it describes and interprets the mystic consecration of the 
Bishop of Beauvais§, would show that it was written by an 
ecclesiastic. M. Louis Paris thinks that he was a burgess of 
Rheims, and lived amongst the eminent persons of his time ||. 
We reject the first supposition, and cannot discover any signs 
in support of the last. Some doubts of his being of Cham- 
penois origin may, perchance, be suggested by some verbal 
peculiarities which are not to be found in Villehardouin and 
Joinville, who were undoubtedly of that province, and, to use 
the word of old Pasquier, wrote according to the ramage of 
Champagne]. These remind us partly of Wace the Nor- 
man, and partly of the Roman de la Violette of Gebert, who 
was of Montreuil in Picardy, but would not prove that he was 
not an inhabitant of Rheims; but this is a point to be left to 
the French philologists, who are alone competent to judge. 
That the Chronique de Rains was early in possession of 
good credit may be concluded from the plagiarism of the 
London MS.; for it is not to obscure works that plagiarists 
have recourse. This reputation was fully justified by its 
merits, as we shall see shortly, and apparently lasted till the 
middle of the fifteenth century; for we find that the Chro- 
nique de Normandie, composed about that time, embodies 
several almost textual extracts from it, but without any re- 
cognition of their origin**. As the history of France made 
progress in the Grandes Chroniques of St. Denis, this ancient 
composition was gradually forgotten, until its last vestiges 
faded out of sight, under the vague denomination of ‘ vne 
bonne Chronique Francoise, in a work of the president Fau- 
chett++, where a passage is given relating to Blondel, but in a 
style comparatively so modern, as to lead to the supposition 
that Fauchet’s MS. was either a recent edition, or else the 
Chronique de Normandie, although he would hardly have re- 


* Romancéro Frangais. t+ Pages 181-197. t Pages 1-81, 97. 

§ Pages 104-5. || Pages 167-149. qG Recherches, 9. c. 3. 

** Black letter. Caen. cc. 190-200, &c. 

++ Recueil de Vorigine de la langue et poésie Frangaise, ryme et romans, p. 92, 
4to. Paris, 1581. 
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ferred to the latter in MS., when it had been printed long 
before his time*. From Fauchet’s time to our own, the 
Chronique de Rains remained concealed, but, as we have 
said, in “suspicion of existence,” until M. Michaud had the 
good fortune to light upon it whilst pursuing his search after 
historical materials for his Histoire des Croisadest+ and Bibdlio- 
graphie des Croisades; the latter, a worthy supplement to 
the history, and entitled to be mentioned with the collections 
which we have set out at the commencement of this ar- 
ticle. M. Paulin Paris followed M. Michaud, and made 
four different references to it in his collection of old French 
ditties, called by the Spanish title of Romancéro Francaist. 
It is M. P. Paris who seems to have endowed it with its 
present name, but in the modern spelling (Rheims); unless 
we are to suppose that the writer of the modern note at the 
head of the MS., in which it is styled the Chronique Rhémoise, 
was its original nomenclator. M. P. Paris was also the first 
to observe its historical interest: “ C’est,” he says, “la chro- 
“ nique de 120 années, telle que les contemporains, grands 
“ arrangeurs d’histoire en général, l’entendaient alors et la 
“ gardaient en mémoire,” p. 145. The authority of M. P. 
Paris as a historical antiquary seems to have drawn the at- 
tention of other inquirers, and amongst them of M. Rey, who, 
in his ‘ History of the French Flag,’ already noticed (vol. i. 
p- 240), makes a skilful use of a passage concerning the 
battle of Bouvines. M. Louis Paris, who is endowed with 
the same antiquarian tastes as his brother, and is distinguished 
by his share in the interesting periodical upon the antiquities 
of Champagne, called the Chronique de Champagne, has been 
inspired with the happy thought of publishing the whole 
chronicle. 

The old chroniclers were great copyists of one another. 
This is eminently the case with our own. The author of the 
Chronique de Rains does not seem to have ventured so far 
with his authorities, for we cannot discover parallel passages 
in his predecessors. But that he had authorities before him 
during his composition, and did not rely solely on oral tra- 


* Favyn (Théatre de l’honneur, p. 1006, 4to, 1620), on the same point, speaks of 
‘vne vieille chronique Frangoise en MS.,’ but seems to copy Fauchet. 
T Vol. ii. p. 524. Extract. t Pages 143-158, 200-201. 
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dition and the news of the day, is shown by what he says of 
the battle of Bouvines, anterior by forty-six years to the 
time he wrote, when, speaking of the prisoners, he states 
that there were many great lords, of whom & contes (history 
or story) ne fait mention, p. 152. The romantic nature of 
some of his narrative shows that tradition was nevertheless 
called in aid, unless we are to suppose that the contes was 
his authority for those portions. If so, the confes was pro- 
bably a Rhyming Chronicle ; and it may be allowed to hope, 
that it will one day emerge, in some shape, from some yet 
unexplored library *. 

The importance of the Chronique de Rains is twofold, histo- 
rical and literary; but, although its value as a history is 
considerable, we confess ourselves most interested in its lite- 
rary features. There are but five prose compositions in the 
vulgar tongue that are more ancient, and of these only two— 
Villehardouin and Henri de Valenciennes—are printed: the 
remaining three, which are of the preceding century—the 
twelfth—are li liure des Rois et des Machabées, the dialoges 
and two other works of St. Gregory, lo pap del bors di Rome, 
and some sermons of St. Bernart, whether original or trans- 
lated does not appeart. Joinville and Pierre Sarrasin are, 
beyond doubt, posterior. It is one of the best specimens 
that we have met with of that flexible and naif tongue which 
appears in the verses of Wace and Lorris and the prose of 
Geoffroi, Villehardouin and Joinville, but with most rhythm 
in the last,—shines most in Froissart and the queen of Na- 
varre, loses much of its natural grace in Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne, and, after faintly reappearing in La Fontaine and 
Mad. de Sévigné, is finally lost in the laboured imitations 
of Courier. It was this tongue of which the learned of those 
remote times made some other use than allowed by Courier 
—on ne parlait Francais que pour demander 4 boire; for 
Dante’s master, the hell-tortured Brunetto Latini{, though 


* Favyn (Théatre, &c. p. 1005) had seen “vn MS. de vieilles poésies faictes 
enuiron ce temps-la” (Richard I.). Perhaps this is the Romance of Richard, origi- 
nally in French, which Mr. Ellis conjectures to be lost. The Romance of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion is another work.—Ellis, Specimens, ii. p. 179. 

+ MSS. Bibl. Roy. Notre Dame, 210 bis, and Feuillans 9. See also the Hist. 
litt. of the Benedictines, vols. xv. and xvi. 

t Inf. c. 15. 
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an Italian, composed his Tiésor de la naissance des choses in 
it, observing,— 

«« Se aucun demandoyt pourquoy cest liure est escript en Rommans se- 
lon les patois de France, puis que nos sommes Ytaliens, je diroie que nous 
sommes en France—l’autr pourceg la parleure est plus délitable et plus com- 
mune a tous langaiges*.”’ 

In the hands of the poet Adenés it could be fashioned into 
such verses as the following description of spring: 
«A lissue d’avril, an temps dou et joli 
Que erbeléte poignent et pré sont raverdi 
Et abrissel désirent qu’il fussent parfleurit.”’ 

A modern French poet, with his style noble, would dilute 
these touches in a page of amplification. It may be doubted 
whether this tongue did not pervade a wider extent of terri- 
tory than the French of the nineteenth century, for it was 
spoken at Paris, London, Naples and Palestine. Even as an 
accomplishment it was widely spread. Adenés, applying the 
habits of his own age (the thirteenth century) to the time of 
Charlemagne, says that it was learnt over Germany. 

** Avait (il y avait) une coutume ens el Tyois pays 


Que tout li gran signor, li comte, li marchis 
Avoient, @ l’entour aus, gent Francoise tous dis (dies) 


+» 


Pour apprendre francois leur filles et leur filst. 


The superiority which the old French might have attained 
with a little culture over the modern tongue, cannot be bet- 
ter understood than by comparing a page of Froissart with a 
paragraph from the Constitutionnel, an average sample of 
those journals which, notwithstanding Laharpe’s taste for the 
style noble, so justly excited his critical bile. 

The simplicity of the narrative, particularly in the episodes, 
is as graceful as the naiveté of the language. Courier ad- 
mired the homely verses with which Delavigne depicts the 
grief of the maiden: 

*« Sentant son cceur faillir, elle baissa la téte 
Et se prit & pleurer.” 
What had been his delight in the following stroke ! 
The sons of Margaret countess of Flanders, having rebelled 


* MSS. Bib. Roy. 7067. Ginguené (i. p. 369) does not cite this quite correctly. 
tT Li roman de Berte aus grans pies, p. 1. } Id. p. 10. 
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against their mother, had been all killed, except Baldwin, who 
submitted and threw himself at her feet. 


« ¢« Baldwin, Baldwin, at what hour are you come? By God’s name, 
you have cost me dear, and late have you seen your foolishness!’ ‘Ha! 
fair mother, for God’s sake, mercy! I hardly ever did even as my bro- 
thers did, and will henceforth obey all your commandments.’ Now when 
his mother saw him so humbled, she was moved to pity,—si fu moult en 
pitie, car elle estoit mére.”—Page 222. 


This is pure nature, such as she appears in the biblical 
stories, and such as she does not appear in the elaborate pa- 
rentalism of Byron and De Lamartine. 

The following passage shows the talent of these old writers 
for mingling light pleasantry with sadness, and is a master- 
piece of fabling. St. Lewis had lost one of his sons; and in- 
stead of resorting to the artificial way of reasoning him into 
comfort, his consoler takes refuge in an apologue after the good 
old legendary fashion of M. Agrippa. The chief actor is, as 
he says, une petite cose—a titmouse—but of great wit, who, 
for interlocutor, has one of our own species. The titmouse 
figured a prince of the church—an archbishop; whilst the 
saintly monarch was represented by an ignoble churl. It may 
be called the parable of the Tom-tit. 


** So, as the king did mourn for his child that he had much loved, lo! 
there was Archbishop Rigaut, who came to see and comfort him, and spake 
much unto him of the good words of Scripture and of the patience of Job; 
and told him an example of a tom-tit that was taken in a tom-tit trap in a 
peasant’s garden. When the clown held him, he said unto him that he 
would eat him. ‘Ha!’ said the tom-tit, ‘if thou eatest me, thou wilt 
scarcely have a bellyfull, for I am a little thing; but if thou wouldst let 
me go, I would tell thee three thoughts, which thou hast much need of, 
if thou wouldst put them in practice.’ ‘By my faith,’ said the clown, 
«I will let thee go.” And he loosened his hand, and the tom-tit jumped 
upon a branch and was exceeding glad for that he had escaped. ‘ Now,’ 
said he to the clown, ‘I will tell thee those three things, if thou wilt.’ 
* Yea,’ said he, ‘ verily.’ ‘ Listen, then,’ said the tom-tit. ‘ What thou 
holdest in thy hand, that do not throw down at thy feet: Do not believe 
whatsoever thou hearest: and, Be not sorrowful for that which thou 
canst not have back.’ ‘ What,’ said the knave, ‘ wilt thou tell me now? 
’*Sheart! if I held thee, thou shouldst never escape me more.’ ‘By my 
name,’ said the tom-tit, ‘thou wouldst be right, for I have in my head a 
stone as big as a hen’s egg, that is well worth a hundred marks.” When 
the clown heard him he did wring his fists and tear his hair, and show the 
greatest grief in the world. And the tom-tit answered him, laughing, 
‘ So, fellow, thou hast ill understood and put in practice the three thoughts 
that I told thee: know that in all the three thou art mistaken. Thou 
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heldst me in thy hands and threwst me at thy feet when thou lettest me 
go; and didst believe me for that I gave thee to understand that I had in my 
head a precious stone that was as big as an egg; and now thou art so 
sorrowful about me whom thou wilt never have again, for I will take 
heed of myself better than I have yet heeded me.’ Then he clapped his 
wings and flew away, and the clown also did leave his sorrow. ‘ Sire,’ 
said the archbishop, ‘ you see well, then, you cannot have your son again; 
you surely ought to believe that he is in paradise, so you should be com- 
forted.’” The king saw that the archbishop said true; so he was com- 
forted, and forgot thenceforward his grief.” 


We must give the original, as a specimen of the style and 
language. 


“* Ensi come li rois menoit son duel de son enfant quil avoit moult amé, 
atant és vous l’archevesques Rigaut, qui le vint veoir et conforter et moult 
le disoit de boins mot del escriture et de la patienche de Job: et li conta 
-1. example dune masenghe qui fu prise par un masenghier, au gardin d’un 
paysant. Quant li paysans le tint, si li dist quil le mangeroit. ‘He!’ 
dist li masenghe, ‘se tu me mangoies, tu ne seroies gaires saoulés de mi, 
car je suis une petite cose. Mais se tu me voloies laissier aler, je t’apren- 
deroie .iii. sens qui t’aueoient grant mestier, se tu les voloies 4 ceuvre 
mettre.’ ‘ Parfoi,’ dist li paysant, ‘et je te lairaialer.’ El lasqua le main, 
et la masenghe saut sour une brance, et fu mervelles lié de gou qu’elle ful 
escapée. ‘Or,’ dist elle au paysan, ‘je t’aprenderai ces .iii. sens, se tu 
voes.” ‘Oil,’ dist il, ‘voir.’ ‘Or, escoute,’ dist la masenghe. ‘Je te di 
que cou que tu tiens en tes mains, ne giétes 4 tes piés: Et que ce ne 
croiez pas, quantres (quantumcunque) tu os: Et que tu ne maines duel de 
cou que tu ne pues recouvrer.’ ‘ Quest-ce,’ dist li vilains, ‘me diras tu 
cil; par le coeur ben! se je te tenoie tu ne méscaperoies huimais.’ ‘ En 
nom de moi,’ dist la masenghe, ‘tu aueroies droit, car jou aie en ma teste 
une piére ausi grosse com uns cef de géline, qui bien vaut cent mars.’ 
Quant li paysan lu |’oi, si detorst ses puis et deschira ses cheviaux et demena 
le plus gran duel dou monde. Et la masenghe respondi en riant: ‘Sos, 
vilains, mauvaisement as entendu et mis 4 ceuvre les trois sens que je 
t’avoie dit: saches que tu ies de tous .iii. décheus. Tu me tenoies en tes 
mains et tu me gietas a tes piés quand tu me laissas aler; et mas creu 
de cou que je t’ai fait entendant que jou avoie en ma tieste une piére 
précieuse qui estoyt ausi grosse come uns cef; et si maines tel duel de 
moi que tu ne rauras jamais; car je me garderai mius que je ne me suis 
gardée.’ Atant bati ses eiles et s’en vola. Et laissa le paysant son duel. 
‘ Sire,’ dist li archevesques, ‘vous vées bien que vous ne poés recouvrer 4 
vostre filz, et bien devés croire qu’il est en paradis. Si vous devés con- 
forter.’ Li rois vit que li archevesques disoit voir, si se conforta et oublia 
auques de son duel*.””— Pages 236-7. 





* We are sorry that M. L. Paris has ventured to remodel a great deal of the 
ancient spelling of the MS. It would have been better, like the editor of Wace, 
to have copied it literatim. The tale is the “ Lai de loiselet,”’ so well known in 
medieval literature, and originally from the East. 
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The death of Richard the First is described in the following 
passage, in which his heroic libertinism and knightly boasting 
form 2 coarse but lively picture, set off rather than injured by 
the singular comparison with the scriptural king, who was 
anything but a Richard. The king is wounded by a bolt in 
the back of the right shoulder, whilst besieging the castle of 
Loche, in Normandy, belonging to Philip Augustus. 


** The king, who was of great heart, did set no price by the wound, nor 
heed the advice of the leeches; so he drank and ate so much as pleased 
him and lay with women—manga tant come lui plot et jut a feme—and his 
wound began to wax sore, and the fire strake him, and in a few hours he 
was all rotten in the side and the arm*. And when he saw that he burned 
wholly and that it behoved him to die, he did begin to complain and to 
sorrow, and spake thus: ‘Ha! king Richard, shalt thou then die? Ha, 
death! how bold thou art, that thou dost dare to assail king Richard !— 
Haa, mors! come i es hardie quand tu oses assalir li roi Richart !/—Ha, chi- 
valry! how wilt thou now go to decline! Ha, poor ladies and poor 
knights! what will become of you? Ha, God! who will henceforth main- 
tain knighthood, largess or courtesy?’ So complained the king: and 
when he saw that it behoved him to die, he commanded that his heart were 
buried at Rouen, for the love he bare it; and his body was carried to Lon- 
don and buried in the mother churcht. Then he passed and gave up the 
ghost. May he be in the joy of paradise, if it pleaseth God; for a more 
generous or a more courteous person, or a better knight, did he ne’er put 
into the world from his hand. And of him it suiteth to say the word that 
was said by the mouth of the king (David) of Saul, the first king that was 
in Judea, in the first book of Kings (vulgate), when Saul and Jonathan 
his son were slain in the battle of Gilboa. The word was thiswise: 
How have the battle-loving souls perished! How are the mighty of 
Israhel fallen! Ye noble knights of Israhel weep. They and Saul are 
dead and fallen!—Coment sont périés les ames battelleresses! Comment 
sont cheu li fort d’Israhel! Vous noble chevaliers d’Israel plorés: leus et 
Saiil sont mort et cheu ! {—Such words, and still fairer, were said of king 
Saul and of Jonathan his son, when they were slain in the mountains; 
which words suit well king Richard.” —Page 79. 


We need not point out the difference between this story 





* This is confirmed by William the Breton: 
cecccccccccceeccescees seceeeeseeeceeeee MEdicOrUM 
Rex et amicorum monitus audire salubres 
Aufugit; unde malz veneris cum gaudia sano 
Prefert consilio, mortem sibi nescius adscit (adsciscit)—PHILIpPipos 5. 
See also W. Hemingford, Gale 2. p. 55. 
+ He was interred at Fontevrault. 
} The Vulgate (2 Reg. 1.) has “ Filia Israel super Saul flete. Quomodo ceci- 
derunt robusti et perierunt arma bellica!” The chronicler’s mistranslation of arma 
by ames is amusing, but intelligible. 
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and the narrative of Roger de Hoveden (anno 1199), who is 
followed by the modern historians; but the conclusive man- 
ner in which Sir F. Palgrave has shown that neither the place, 
date nor circumstances of his death are sufficiently known 
(Rotuli Cur. Reg. Introd.), weakens in some measure the im- 
probability cf our chronicler’s story, which accords pretty 
well with Hemingford (Gale, ii. p. 550-1), save that the latter 
makes Richard die maudlin. Vinisauf (Gale, ii. p. 420) com- 
pares Richard with Judas Macchabeus. 

Our chronicle presents a much more striking and faithful 
image of the manners and feelings of the times than the Latin 
histories, through the classical affectations of which it is not 
always easy to discern the natural complexion of events and 
characters, whilst the current language—one of the chief keys 
for understanding manners—is wholly lost in the borrowed 
idiom. What a vast difference, for instance, is there between 
the picture of ecclesiastical life which might be patchworked 
out of the learned and pretentious language of Peter of Blois 
and the following sketch of the ferocity, coarseness and sordes 
of the Papal court, drawn by our chronicler, with a much 
nearer approach, we doubt not, to the real truth! 

The pope had sent a cardinal to Milan to interpose between 
the bishop and the burgesses, the latter of whom had been 
excommunicated by the prelate. The cardinal failed in his 
mission and left the city, but was pursued by a posse of the 
burgesses, who insisted on his returning to raise the excom- 
munication. ‘Surely, ye stinking rascals—ciertes, vilmaille 
“ puante, je ne retornerai pas, ancois vos ferai esciller (de- 
“‘ stroy), and will have Melans pulled to pieces in such guise 
“ that not one stone shall remain upon another.” Where- 
upon the burgesses, reasonably enough, took it into their 
heads to put an end to him. At the instance of the pope, 
the city is besieged by the Emperiere Fledris (Fred. I11.). “In 
* God’s name,” said the pope, “I will that the city be de- 
“ stroyed and that they be all put to the sword.” Li postans 
(podestals) and li contes alarmed, secretly despatched wise 
men to his holiness to accommodate matters for money—por 
faire pais au pape por lor deniers,—* for,” said one of them, 
“ T well know the manner of the Lumbards, they are by na- 
* ture covetous of gain.” 
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* The messengers journeyed so that they came to Rome; and when they 
of the court perceived them they gave them ugly cheer; and they were 
-viii. days at court that they might be heard. At last they were called, 
and were asked what they were seeking. ‘ By faith, sire,’ said they to 
the pope, ‘ we are come to ask your good grace; and, for God, have mercy 
of us.’ ‘ Ha, evilones!—Ha! male gent, b...... desloijal, distli papes, vais 
avés desiervi & pierdre cas et avoir!’ ‘Ha, sire,’ said the burgesses, ‘for 
God! mercy! you have not well heard the truth in these matters, for 
they have told you quite the contrary. For God! fair sire, take cognize 
of it and deal with it, and they of Melans will serve out unto you for it 
-xxx. thousand marks of silver.’ Now when the pope and the frere (car- 
dinals) did hear the great riches named (li grant avoir), they did grow 
cool, and did lower themselves towards them, and did say as how it should 
be agreed. (The money was paid.) Thus were they of Melans appeased 
with the pope, and he assoilzied them and held them for good Christians 
—et les asolst et les tint por boins crestiens.”’—Page 118 et seqq. 


This story is, from the beginning to the end, apocryphal, 
as may be seen by turning to Von Raumer, De Sismondi, or 
others of the common historians of the times of Frederic I1., 
but is not a less faithful image of the Romish court than 
Tallemant des Réaux and St. Simon have given us, of the 
native nastiness hidden under the pomp and show of the 
court of France. To the story of Saladin’s winding-sheet, 
our chronicler has added another of a complexion equally 
oriental, which escaped the eyes of M. Michaud, though well 
worthy of figuring in his account of the great Saracen. Cu- 
rious to ascertain the title of the hospital at Acre to its fame 
for charity, Saladin took staff, scarf and cloak—bourdon et 
eskerpe et esclavine*—and repaired to the hospital as a poor 
Christian pilgrim in extreme sickness. He refused to eat 
anything but the right fore-foot of the grand master’s good 
horse Moriel+—le pied diestre de devant de Moriel le boin 
cheval li grant maistre de chaiens (céans). The charitable 
grand master consented to the sacrifice, “for,” said he, “ it 
is better that my horse die than a man.” 

** Then was the horse led before the bed where Salahedin lay, and was 


bound and thrown to the ground. And a varlet was ordered with a great 
axe in his hand and .i. block in the other, saying: ‘ Which foot is it that 


* With pike and with sclavyn, 
As palmers wear in Paynim. 
Rom. of Richard Ceeur de Lion, Ellis ii. p. 196, 
T Morel, un cheval noir: de Maurus.—De Roquefort. Glossaire. 
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the sick man asketh?’ And they told him the right fore-foot. So he 
took the block and put it under the foot, and held out the axe in his two 
hands, and would strike as great a stroke as he could strike, when Sala- 
hedin crieth, ‘ Hold !—tiens-toi, ma volonté est assouagie, et mes désirs mues 
(changed) en autre maniére—I will eat flesh of mutton.’ ” 


The false pilgrim left the hospital and endowed it with a 
thousand besants of gold, to be taken every year on the day 
of St. John the Baptist, sowr mes rentes de Babylone. Sala- 
din soon afterwards died: his last moments contrast singu- 
larly with Richard’s. 

“‘And when he saw that he was so overcome that it behoved him to die, 
he asked for a basinfull of water—plain bachin d’aighe—and a varlet came 
bringing it unto him in a basin of silver and put it in his right hand; and 
Salahedin caused himself to be seated upright, and with his right hand 
made a cross on the water, and touched in .iiii. places on the basin and 
said: ‘There is as much from here to here as from here unto here —de chi 
juskes a chi come de chi jusques a chi*.’ This he said for that none should 
perceive him, and then he poured the water on his head and on his whole 
body, and said in French .iiii. wordst that we did not hear. But it seemed 
to me, from what I did see, that he baptized himself.””— Page 107. 


We must reserve the rest of our article for a description of 
the Chronique, considered as a history. It embraces the time 
between 1138 and 1260, or between the reigns of Lewis the 
Gross and Saint Lewis, a period during which some of the 
most important events in European history took place. It 
does not exhibit much accuracy in the detail or order of the 
events, nor is it to be praised for the fullness with which they 
are given. It would be but too easy to catch the writer in 
flagrant delict in each point throughout his work. Thus, in 
the beginning of his narrative, he overstates the progeny of 
Lewis the Gross, confounds the wife of Henry au court man- 
tiel with Alice, the betrothed of Richard Coeur de Lion, laying 
to the charge of the former the incestuous conduct of Henry 
the Second towards the latter, thrusts the repudiation of Alice 
back into the reign of Henry the Second, confounds the pope 
(Papostol) Lucius the Third with Clement the Third, and 
omits the extortion of Magna Charta, the war of the Albi- 
genses and the capture of Constantinople. These are but a 
few of his errors. But on the other hand, some events of 





* The sign of the cross. 
+ Doubtless, Pere, Fils, Saint Esprit. 
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interest are related, hitherto unknown, whilst others, over 
which the discussion of modern writers have thrown doubts, 
would seem to be confirmed. 

The first chapter relates principally to the second crusade, 
and the divorce of Elinor of Guienne and her marriage with 
Henry the Second. The queen was intercepted when attempt- 
ing to escape to the arms of the seductive Saracen, confounded 
by the writer with Saladin. Her justification is curious: 

** And the king did ask of the queen for what she sought to flee. ‘In 
God’s name,’ said the queen, ‘ for your badness, for you are not worth a 
rotten plum !—vous ne valés pas une prune pourie !’ ”’—Page 6. 

The wars between Henry the Second and Philip Augustus 
are next related, but very imperfectly. Henry was one even- 
ing at an abbey of Black monks, at Gerberoi, near Beauvais, 
asleep upon a mattress in the hall, and was there surprised 
by a party commanded by Philip, who nearly succeeded in 
sabring him on the head. Henry fled to a chamber and fast- 
ened the door, and Philip, disappointed, returned to Beauvais. 

«‘ Now when King Henry knew that it was King Philip that had sought 
to slay him, he said, ‘ Fie! Now have I lived too long, since the boy of 
France—li garchons de France *--son of the bad king, hath come to fall 
upon me.’ Then did the king issue forth afoot, and did take a bridle and 
did go into the outer chambers, full desperate and complaining of suffering, 
and did hang himself—s’estranla—with the reins of the bridle. When 
his household saw that the king was not amongst them, they did seek 
him everywhere until they found him strangled, and the reins round his 
neck, and they were sore amazed. And they took him and lifted him up 
and put him in his bed, and gave the people to understand that he had 
died suddenly. But it doth not often come to pass that such an adventure 
befalleth such a man and is not known, for that which the household 
knoweth is not often hidden—celé cougque mainsnie set n’est souvent mie.” — 
Page 15. 

This anecdote is a curious proof of the readiness with 
which the multitude, then as now, swallowed the absurdest 
tales touching the great. But the credulity of our author 
has this set-off. We cannot catch him relating a single one 
of those prodigies—showers of blood, double suns and the 
like, which so curiously adorn the monkish chroniclers of the 
time. Moreover, this story is not essentially inconsistent 
with the character of Henry, who was remarkable for his in- 
temperate violence, like all the early Anglo-Norman kings. 





* Philip was only twenty-two years old, 
nN 2 
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The narrative goes on to recite the adventures of Gui de 
Lusignan and Saladin—the Lusignan and Orosmane of Vol- 
taire’s Zaire—and the fatal battle of Tiberias; but we must 
pass them over to arrive at the adventures of Philip and 
Richard in the same climes. Richard attacked Philip in 
his hostel at Acre, and although the quarrel was appeased, 
Richard, who detested Philip for the leading part he had 
taken in the capture of the place, and also on account of his 
father, bribed Philip’s attendants to lull him with poisonous 
herbs—que li rois fu enherbés. The latter heedlessly drank 
the beverage, and the nails fell from his feet and hands, his 
skin peeled off, and he was sick for a whole year; but the 
poison failed to kill him. When Richard saw this he drew up 
with the courts of Flanders, Champagne and Blois, and gave 
them so many of his estrelins, for Richard had plus estrellins 
que li roi de France n’eust paresis, that they conspired to 
murder—mourdrir—Philip. The Count of Flanders, at the 
point of death, discovered the plot to Philip, and exhorted 
him to depart for France immediately. He accordingly set 
sail secretly in the night. William the Breton and Rigord 
are the only authors who make allusion to these crimes of 
king Richard, but our chronicler alone mentions them in de- 
tail. The following story of Philip Augustus during his 
voyage homewards has been told of Charles the Fifth. A 
tempest came on, and 
“the night was dark, and the king, who was firm in faith and well- 
trusting in God—créans en Dieu—did ask of the mariners what hour it 
was. And they answered that it was about midnight. Then said the 
king, let us be now assured. We have no care (to take), for my friends 
of the order of Citeaux—del ordene di Cystiaus—are risen for to sing 
matins, and do pray for us. Then was the tempest appeased, and the sea 
was calm—coie.”— Page 49. 

Richard is seized by the dus d’ Osterriche as he was roasting 
capons before the kitchen fire—en Ja quisine &@ tourner les 
capons*, disguised in a drawer’s coat. He is carried from 


* Tournant ne sai, haste ou géline 
Siest mis au feu en la cuisine, 
Ou la journée et mains-tison. 

(Royaux lignages, ap. Buchon, vii. p. 88.) 
A goose they dight to their dinner, 

In a tavern where they were ; 

King Richard the fire bet, 

Thomas to the spit him set, 

Fouk Doyley tempered the wood.—( Ellis, ii. p. 198.) 
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castle to castle, so that none had news of him, nor of those 
who kept him, except the duke; but the chronicler does not 
mention his being delivered up to the emperor. 


“And it came to pass that he (Richard) had for a long time kept a min- 
strel (menestrel) who was born towards Artois*, and had for name Blon- 
dians. This one sware unto himself that he would seek his lord in every 
land, so that he would find him, or that he had news of him. And he did 
set out and so did travel from day to day, in foul and fair, that he had 
passed a year and a half, nor ever could hear news of the king. And he 
did so adventure that he entered into Osterrich, as chance led him. And 
he did come straight to the castle where the king was in prison, and did 
take up lodging at an old woman’s, and did ask her whose that castle was 
that was fair and strong and well-placed. The hostess answered and said 
that it was the duke of Osterrich’s. ‘ O fair hostess,’ said Blondians, ‘ is 
there now no prisoner within?’ ‘ Verily,’ said she, ‘ yea, one who now 
hath been there .iiii. yearst, but we cannot know who he is certainly. But 
they do keep him carefully, and we believe—espérons (expect)—that he is 
a gentle man and a great sire.’ And when Blondians heard these words 
he was passing glad, and it seemed to him in his heart that he had found 
whom he was seeking. But so did he not let appear unto the hostess. He 
slept the night and was glad ; and when he heard the watch horn the day 
—corner li jour—he rose and did go unto the castle, and did draw up— 
s’accointa—to the warden—castelain—thereof, and said that he was a viol 
minstrel, and willingly would tarry with him ifit pleased him. The warden 
was a young knight, and fair, and said that he would keep him willingly. 
Then was Blondians glad, and went to seek his viol—vielle {—and his 
instruments, and so served the warden that he was right well with those 
therein, and with the whole house, and his services did much please. And 
when he was going .j. day, at the feast of Easter, in the garden that was 
near unto the tower, he did look round to know if, by chance, he could 
see the prisoner. And as he was in this thought, the king looketh and 
saw Blondiel, and did think how he should make himself known unto him. 
And he did call to mind a song—canchon—that they had made betwixt 
them two, and that none did know save them two. So he began aloud 
and clearly to sing the first stanza—li premier viers—for he did sing very 
well. And when Blondians heard him, he knew, surely, that it was his lord. 
So he had at heart the greatest joy that he had never a day. And he did 
now depart from the orchard, and did enter the chamber where he lay, and 
did take his viol and began to play atune—viéler une note—and in play- 


* At Nesle in Picardy. The London MS. and the Chronique de Normandie omit 
the place of birth ; and on the authority of Fauchet, p. 131, it has been supposed 
that this Blondel and Blondel de Nesle were different persons. The Abbé de la Rue 
(Hist. des Bardes, ii. p. 325), who had not seen our Chronique, likewise insists that 
they were not the same persons. 

T His captivity lasted fourteen months. 

} Vielle, violon, et non pas l’instrument que nous appelons viéle (hurdy-gurdy ) 
qui se nommait alors Rote.——(De Roquefort Gloss.) 
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ing did joy for his lord that he had found. And Blondians tarried from 
thence to Whitsuntide ; and so well did he dissemble (se cowvrir) that none 
did perceive his business. Then came Blondians to the warden, and said 
to him, ‘ Sire, an please you, I would willingly go to my country, for it is 
a long time since I was there.’ ‘ Blondiel, fair brother,’ said the warden 
unto him, ‘that you will hardly do, if you believe me. But tarry yet again, 
and I will do you great good.’ ‘Surely, sir,’ said Blondians, ‘I shall not 
tarry in any wise.” Now when the warden saw that he could not keep 
him, he granted him leave to go, and gave him a good new steed—ronchi. 
Then did Blondians depart from the warden, and sped his way so that he 
came to England, and said to the king’s friends and to the barons where 
he had found the king and how. When they had heard these words they 
were right glad, for the king was the most bountiful knight that ever put on 
spur—car li roi estoit li plus larges chevaliers qui onques caucast esporon.” 


They send two wise and brave knights to ransom the king 
for two hundred thousand marks sterling*, and he thereupon 
returned to England. 

«* But his land was sore laden, and also the church of the kingdom, for 
it behoved them to pledge even the chalices, and they sung (mass) a long 


time with chalices of pewter—mettre jusques as calices et canterent lone tans 
en calisces d'estain.”—Page 55 et seq. 


The story of Blondel’s romantic adventures, related with 
some small differences, is supposed by some writers to rest 
solely on the bonne chronique cited by Fauchet, and has been 
generally rejected on account of the seeming recentness of 
Fauchet’s MS. and the silence of contemporary history. Ne- 
vertheless the Chronique de Normandie, c. 190, repeats the tale 
almost in the words of the Chronique de Rains. The contem- 
porary testimony of the latter will make it difficult to persist 
in repudiating the story altogether. Though wild and ro- 
mantic, it is anything but inconsistent with the habits of that 
rude age, as may be seen by the examples mentioned by 
Bishop Percyt. 

Our Chronicle next furnishes us with an event which has 
left no traces in other histories, except the Chronique de Nor- 
mandie, cc. 198, 199, 200, and if true must have taken place 
in the year previous to that of Richard’s death, viz. 1198. 


* 150,000 according to Hume, ii. 
fT Reliques, Pref. p.31. M. Capefique (Philippe Auguste, ii. p. 22, 1829) who 
tells this story as true, obviously knew something of our Chronicle; perhaps 
through Michaud’s extract. He affects to refer to a “ petite chronique sur le trou- 
vére Blondian, a la Bibl. du Roi, dans les MSS.” No MS. chronicle concerning 
Blondel exists there, except the Chronique de Rains. 
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Ferrans li rois d’Espaigne had entered Guienne and laid siege 
to La Réole and Bray-Gérard, and Richard, on receiving the 
intelligence, assembled a large host, landed at Bayonne, and 
marched into Spain, where he laid waste the country. The 
Spaniard, hastening back, sent out his writs—ses briés—to 
call out a still larger army, and fought a furious battle with 
the English, in the course of which he had a personal en- 
counter with Richard. In the fight, which is told much after 
the fashion of Tasso’s battles, the Spaniards had the worst of 
it—en orent le piour, and fled pursued by the English, who 
captured the tents of king Ferrans, with much treasure. The 
battle seems to have been fought near the frontier, for Richard 
on the morrow returned to Bayonne, and thence set out re- 
joicing to Dover. The event is possible, but there was no 
contemporary monarch on any of the peninsular thrones of 
the name of Ferdinand. 

The election of Jehans de Braine (Jean de Brienne), whom 
the chronicler calls son instead of brother of the famous Wal- 
ter de Brienne, as king of Jerusalem, and the crusade into 
Egypt under his command, proclaimed by Innocent III., 
who sent into France, as preaching legate, Maistre Ro- 
biers de Crescon (Cardinal de Courcon), Englois, who was 
preudome, mais volontiers buvoit, pardicu, ainsi sont maint 
preudome, are related at length, but may be passed over ; ex- 
cept observing that the story of the crusade omits the most 
singular feature, the expedition of St. Francis to the quarters 
of the Soudan in order to convert him, so amazingly told by 
William of Tyre. We may also omit the singularly confused 
and faulty account of some of the quarrels between the Papacy 
and Frederic II., during which the siege of Milan and the 
purchased absolution of the inhabitants (already given) are 
stated by our chronicler to have taken place. 

The detestation with which our own king John was re- 
garded by his contemporaries, bursts out in a lively manner in 
our chronicler’s pages. “He was the worst king that ever 
was, since king Herod who had the children beheaded.” 
Moreover, “ disbelieving and ill-believing in God—mescréans 
et mal créans en Dieux.” With his own hands he pushed— 
rua—Arthur of Brittany into the sea, “to have his land.” 
Philip sent to summon him to do homage, and not, as other 
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histories aver, to appear to stand trial; and the messenger 
learnt that “ he was tarrying at Lincoln—da Nichole (according 
“ to our author’s topography), a farm at .xii. leagues from 
“ Cantorbile, where Saint Thomas the Martyr lies.” The 
conquest of Normandy by Philip followed, and is related 
with great spirit. 

The circumstances that led to the alliance between the 
Emperor, John and the rebel French lords against Philip- 
Augustus are told at length. They began, according to our 
author, with a quarrel between the Count of St. Pol and the 
Count of Boulogne. St. Pol struck the latter in Philip’s pre- 
sence with his fist—de son poing, sour le visage, et li fist tout 
sanglant. The king sent to appease Boulogne; but the latter 
vows, that “ if the blood that fell from my face to the ground 
“ doth not go up, of its own accord, to where it issued, peace 
“nor accord shall ne’er be made.” The battle of Bouvines is 
vividly described, but we can only find room for the singular 
transaction which preceded it on the side of the French. The 
introductory ceremony, imitated from the Cana Domini, 
seems to be a sort of religious rite that has since disappeared 
from the ritual of the Catholic church. 

Philip-Augustus heard mass, all armed, in a chapel (capiele) 
near the bridge of Bouvines, and when mass was said he 


** caused wine to be brought, and did cut bread therein for sops, and 


| did eat one; and then said to all therein that were round him, ‘I pray of 


all my good friends that they do eat with me in remembrance of the .xii. 
apostles that with our Lord did eat and drink. And if there be any one 
that thinks evil or treachery, let him not come nigh.’ Then did approach 
Messire Engherrans de Couchi (Coucy), and did take the first sop, and 
Count Walter de St. Poi the second, and he said unto the king, ‘ Sire, now 
in this day we shall see who is the traitor.” And he said these words for 
that he knew that the king had him in suspicion for evil words. And the 
Count of Sancene took the third, and all the other barons afterwards ; 
aud there was so great a crowd that they could not all come unto the bowl 
(hanap). And when the king saw this he was right glad, and said unto 
them, ‘ Lords, ye are all my men, and I am your lord such as I am, and 
have much loved you, and borne you great honour, and have given of mine 
bountifully, and never did you wrong or unreason, but have ever led you 
with justice—par droit. Therefore | pray of you all that you do guard this 
day my body, my honour and your own. And if you think that the crown 
were better employed in one of you than in me, I grant myself willingly 
to you and will it with good heart and good will.” When the barons 
heard him speak they began to weep for pity, and said, ‘ Sire, for God's 
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mercy, we will have no king if it be not you. Therefore attack your ene- 
mies boldly, and we are all prepared to die with you.’ ”’—Page 147. 

The story of Philip’s offer to surrender his crown to the 
most worthy, has hitherto rested on the single authority of a 
monk of the Vosges; and this circumstance has induced M. 
A. Thierry * to throw discredit upon it. The coincidental 
testimony of our chronicler deprives M. Thierry’s objection 
of almost all its force. The story, moreover, in itself is not 
improbable. 

The landing of Lewis in England, at the instance of the 
barons, is next told. The step was adopted in spite of the 
advice of his father, who seems to have held the same opinion 
of the English as the French of the present day. 

« «By Saint James’s lance,’ said the king (by the way, our chronicler is 
the first to make us acquainted with this oath of Philip-Augustus), ‘do 
what pleaseth thee, but I believe that thou wilt never bring matters to 
bear ; for the English are traitrous and felon, nor will they ever keep co- 
venants—car Englois sont traitour et félon, né ja ne tenront convenant t.’” 

Lewis was reduced to straits for money, and addressed 
himself to his father for succour. This demand is followed 
by a story of much dramatic interest, not wholly true per- 
chance, but testifying to the universal admiration inspired at 
the time by the character of Blanch of Castille. 

“« The king said, by Saint James’s lance he would do nothing of the sort, 
nor would he be excommunicated—escumenijés—for him. When Madam 
Blanch knew it, she came unto the king and said to him, ‘How, sire, will 
you let your son die in a strange land? Sire, for God, he is to be heir 
after you! send whatsoever he hath need of; at least, the issues (proceeds) 
of his patrimony.’ ‘Surely, Blanch,’ said the king, ‘I will do nothing of 
the sort—je n’en ferai noient.’ ‘Tis well,’ said the lady ; ‘1 know what 
I will do.” ‘What will you do?’ said the king. ‘ By God’s blessed mother, 
I have fair children of my lord ; them will I put in pledge, and shall find 
some one who will lend money upon them.’ ”—Page 158. 

Struck with Blanch’s heroism, the king opened his treasury 
to her; but to guard himself against John’s new liege lord 
the pope, he cautiously abstained from appearing to send the 
money himself. John, in the meanwhile, had purchased the 


* Lettres sur histoire de France. 
fF This distrust was mutual. 
Then answered king Richard, 
Fy ! @ debles, vile coward ! 
Shall I never, by God above, 
Trusten unto Frenchman’s love.—( Ellis, ii. p. 280.) 
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interposition of the pope by a hearth-tax of .1111. estrelins de 


rente de cascun feu. 

«« And when the apostol and the brethren saw the great treasure, which 
was worth a thousand marks sterling the year, then were they right glad 
and much moved—moult liet et moult meus.””—Page 157. 

The homage and grant to the pope preceded the invasion 
of Lewis. 

Our historian’s account of the events of the reign of St. 
Lewis presents a singular adventure, to which we have in 
vain sought a key. Thibault king of Navarre, better known 
as the frowvére Count of Champagne and as the lover of 
Blanch of Castille, was suspected of having poisoned her hus- 
band Lewis VIII., and is insulted by Lewis’s brother, the 
Count of Artois, who threw a cheese in his face ! 

“And as he did enter into the Palace-hall at Paris (the present Salles 
des Pas Perdus of the Palais de Justice), a man was set, who struck him 
with a cheese tied up in its basket (un froumage enfissielé) in the face, by the 
counsel of the Count of Artois, who never loved him *.”-—Page 192. 

The adventures of Saint Lewis in Egypt and the Holy 
Land are well told; but here our chronicler must yield the 
palm to the inimitable Joinville, whose close personal con- 
nexion with the king and his share in the crusade give an 
authority to his narrative which cannot be accorded to any 
other writer. Joinville’s portrait of Saint Lewis is a master- 
piece of character-limning. Our chronicler makes him brave, 
pious and conscientious; but he gives us nothing like the ex- 
quisite simplicity with which Joinville describes the king’s 
judicious recipe for settling theological disputation with un- 


believers. 





* According to the ‘ Chronique de Philippe Mousques,’ the insult was still more 
singular. 
Mais li frére li rois 
Messire Robers, cel desroi 
Ni li vot pardoner ni s’ire (colére), 
Ainsi comenda et si fist dire 
A ses valets qu’il li féissent 
Tres tout la honte qu’il penissent. 
Et quant li quens s’en dut aler 
Cil li vinrent a l’encontrer ; 
Si fu gietés de palestiaces (lambeaux) 
Et de cinces (sangles) et de boians 
Et si li trenciérent d’us dois (de deux doits) 
La queue de son palefroi. 
Fauchet also mentions the same event. 
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“* Vous di-je fist li roys que nubz, se il n’est trés bon clerc, ne doit dis- 
puter a eulz; més l’omme lay, quant il oy mesdire de la loy crestienne, | 
ne doit pas deffendre la loy crestienne ; ne mais de l’espée, de quoi él doit 
donner parmi le ventre dedens, tant coume elle y peu entrer!’’—§ 27. 


One is tempted, in these talking times, to blame the late 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham for omitting so salutary a regulation 
amongst his rules for ordering the disputings about “la loy,” 
in certain assemblies amongst ourselves. 

The chronicle relates the retrocession to Henry III. of the 
territories conquered by Philip-Augustus, conformably with 
the statements of other historians, and joins Joinville in com- 
mending the conscientiousness of Lewis; but his account 
does not require particular notice. He concludes with the 
history of a dispute between the Archbishop of Rheims and 
the abbots and monks, concerning the keeping of the abbey 
of Saint Remy in that city ; but it is without interest to En- 
glish readers. 

Such is a sketch of the contents of this curious production. 
There are many interesting passages which we have passed 
over for want of room. We must refer the reader to the vo- 
lume itself for these. But we cannot leave it without remark- 
ing on one of its most singular features. Sancho has not a 
greater store of proverbs at command than our chronicler. 
Thus of the talkativeness of servants he says, Céle cougue 
mainsnie set, n’est souvent mie: of a presumptuous man, En 
-1. mui de quidance n’a pas (y a) plain pot de sapienche: of a 
too busy one, Taunt grate kitvre (chévre) gue mal gist: of a 
great man, Vrais cuers ne puet mentir: of a foolish one, Biaus 
semblans fait musart liet (letus): of a covetous one, Qui 
tout convoite tout piert. Again, Cui Diex voet aidier, nus ne 
li puet nuire. La sour-some abat Pasne. N’eveillés pas chien 
gi dort. The dog has been unmeaningly changed into the cat 
in the modern proverb. 

False discoveries of lost works have been so often pub- 
lished, that it betrays a more than allowable credulity to be 
lured into much expectation by fresh announcements. And 
yet when we call to mind the findings of a few years—a large 
portion of Cicero’s Republic, a fragment of Claudian, an al- 
most complete copy of Gaius, the Sic et Non of Abailard, 
and others, we cannot reconcile ourselves with the belief that 
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the vast existing stores of MSS. will not yield up still more. 
There are good reasons for believing that the lost books of 
Livy, and the later history of Sallust, were in existence about 
the time that the Chronique de Rains was written*. It is not 
long since the public journals informed us of a valuable dis- 
covery made in Servia of ancient MS. works relating to the 
early history of the Sclavonic races. May this be at once a 
salutary reproach to our indifference and an encouragement 


to our industry. 


ArticLe VII. 
Mecklenburg und der Zollverein, von H. F. Raarr, &c. 1841. 


WE have with sincere pleasure remarked that the view of 
our commercial relations with the Prussian Customs’ League 
and with the States of the North-western German League, 
given in No. XXII. of this Review, has been productive of 
much good. Public attention has been called more directly 
to the point at issue between Great Britain and Prussia, by 
the simple revelation that there was a point at issue of which 
previously few had heard, and that this point involved prin- 
ciples not only of commercial policy but of international law, 
which could not be neglected without serious detriment to 
the dearest interests of this country and of the civilized 
world at large. The leading organs of the daily press have 
since conveyed a mass of useful information to the public, 
which has enabled the nation to decide on the commercial 
policy of the late ministry ; and the decision has been, as we 
have seen in the result of the late elections, its unhesitating 
condemnation. The instinctive feeling of self-preservation 
spoke undisguisedly on this occasion ; and a nation, which 
has a right to demand of a ministry in which it has placed 
confidence, a dispassionate and impartial consideration of 
truths which bear on such weighty interests, was roused to a 
simultaneous display of proper indignation at seeing the 
prospects of the intelligent and enterprising classes, and the 


* Hume iii, Note N. 
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sufferings of its poorer population, alike degraded to become 
the weapons of a scandalous party warfare. 

If we appreciate the expression of public opinion in the 
result of the late elections correctly, it amounted to a pro- 
testation on the part of the intelligent classes of the commu- 
nity against a sweeping set of measures calculated to overturn 
our present fiscal and commercial systems. This protest, we 
take it, was less directed against the measures themselves, 
than against the manner in which they were proposed, de- 
fended and urged. No man, of whatever party, has been so 
blind as to view this national declaration in the light of a 
protestation against cheap corn, cheap sugar, and facilitation 
of commercial intercourse. On the contrary, it is on all hands 
admitted that this battle has been won. Monopoly of every 
kind has been proved in the struggle to be a deceptive, de- 
structive phantom, which, like the Jew of the play, ministers 
to the temporary necessities of the indiscreet and pampered 
egoist but to secure his ultimate fall; it demands the heart’s 
blood of its victim in payment of its inexorable claim. On 
this head there is no longer a doubt, except as to the amount 
of the concession to be made in the first instance; and this 
doubt is shared by many who desire the concession of every 
restriction, from the circumstance that its probable immediate 
operation is, from want of sufficient information, not very 
clear. 

It cannot be wondered, that those who could not or would 
not see what progress they had made in the affray, and who 
even now do not seem to know how to use their vantage- 
ground, should show themselves absolutely insensible to the 
fact that there were other battles besides this to be fought, 
and that this triumph, although important, was but a part of 
a series of combats to be undertaken on different ground, 
some of which are accounted of even greater urgency. If 
monopoly were to be destroyed at home, it was equally ne- 
cessary to spread this conviction abroad. If a formidable 
competition were to be allowed in our agriculture, was it not 
the more requisite to increase the preponderance of our ma- 
nufactures? Did it not seem fair to say to foreigners—*“ The 
“ irresistible arguments which have been brought forward to 
* prove that we are wise in buying food where we can get it 
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“ cheapest, apply with the same force to your case; it is 
“ equally advantageous to you to buy the cheapest clothing 
“ and the cheapest tools?” Was not this requisite to pre- 
serve the balance? And what has been done in this respect ? 

In the Number to which we have alluded we published a 
solemn warning of the danger the country was incurring from 
a neglect of our commercial interests abroad. We told the 
country that we had allies of a valuable description ; that their 
commercial and political existence was threatened by the en- 
croachments of a power whose advances had been rapid and 
threatened to become dangerous. We told them no un- 
founded tales about the flourishing state of manufactures 
abroad which threatened to drive our own from foreign mar- 
kets, a fact which is wholly disproved by the very deeds and 
protestations of our supposed rivals, who dread nothing more 
than a reciprocity which would prove the folly of forcing in- 
dustrial speculations before the resources of a country demand 
them, and who are now clamorous for increased protection 
against us. We told them, on the contrary, that manufac- 
tures were not flourishing abroad, for the plain reason which 
they had so often heard at home—that monopoly cannot 
flourish. We did more. In a work from whose nature 
a direction only might be expected to the labours of men 
endeavouring to throw light upon difficult subjects, we have 
devoted an unusually large space to the communication of 
original documents, which have placed in a comprehensive 
form the leading points of the grand chain of evidence, which 
was crying for attention to a ministry that remained deaf to 
all solicitations but those of party virulence and dinner-table 
cabal. 

The selection which we made from the information col- 
lected by Dr. Bowring, and from what was withheld from 
that gentleman by the manufacturers and others whom he 
consulted abroad, made out a case, the strength of which has, 
we are glad to see, been appreciated by the nation. It was 
specially recommended to the notice of parliament in a re- 
port*, the object of which was to suggest means for impro- 
ving the condition of the labouring classes. It has had too 


* Handloom-Weavers’ Report, p. 76. 
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the effect of spreading encouragement amongst our disheart- 
ened allies abroad, and it has obliged the antagonist party in 
Germany to proceed cautiously in their hostility to the com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain, if it has made them not 
less unremitting in their toil. 

The only men who were immovable in their apathy, or 
rather, who were so hoodwinked in the petty chase in which 
they had engaged, that they refused when called upon to 
look to the right or to the left, but who strove to keep up 
the “whoop and halloo” long after the death, for purposes 
best known to themselves, were those of Her Majesty’s late 
ministers in whose departments it specially lay to have 
guarded against the dangers which we pointed out. 

We shall succinctly relate the events that have occurred 
since we last called attention to the proceedings of the Prus- 
sian Customs’ League, from which it will appear how unwar- 
rantable a neglect of British interests has been shown in that 
quarter. 

Our readers will recollect that we distinctly traced the firm 
and protracted opposition offered by the rest of Germany to 
the first advances of the Prussian League. That union, 
which it has been thought fit to characterize as the expres- 
sion of the desire of unity in Germany, and as called into life 
by the unanimous voice of an enlightened nation, we, by a 
simple reference to its history, showed to have been at every 
step viewed with the greatest jealousy and apprehension by 
the Germans, and to have called up no less than five different 
leagues to stop its progress, by ensuring to the states which 
rejected its offers the benefits which it promised without the 
disadvantages which it threatened to impose. After a period 
of twenty-two years spent in incessant open and secret ne- 
gotiation, after appeals to the passions and prejudices of 
princes, manufacturers and peasants, we showed that a por- 
tion of Germany, for us the most important, still refused to 
listen to the repeated invitations of Prussia. The most pow- 
erful means of propagandism had in this emergency been 
resorted to by the Prussian government, which it is clear is 
not likely to lose in political importance by the violence of 
the struggle, provided it be attended with ultimate success, 
That portion of the press which had previously advocated 
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liberal opinions was conciliated on the one side, whilst the 
means of coercion through the censorship were so vigorously 
set in motion on the other, that no resource was left but to 
take up the advocacy of the monopoly of the manufacturer, in 
order to escape the necessity of openly advocating despotism, 
and to have any subject left at all on which to express an appa- 
rently independent opinion. Like the leopard of the Indies, 
who when caught is trained to the chase of the antelope, the 
influential organs of the press were set, when thus mastered, 
to hunt the remaining independent states of Germany into 
the toils; and considering the power of this machinery, 
which appeared from patriotic motives to advocate what the 
governments proclaimed by authority, added to the fact, that 
in all German constitutional states the manufacturers have a 
powerful majority of votes amongst the deputies of the se- 
cond chamber, it is truly wonderful that any opposition 
should have ensued, Yet was not this sufficient; a greater 
weight had to be thrown into the scale—the active, although 
indirect co-operation of British ministers in measures so hos- 
tile to British interests. 

Not many months after we had distinctly pointed out the 
danger in which we stood of losing so valuable a commer- 
cial alliance as that of the states occupying the coast of the 
German Ocean and a portion of the Baltic, two treaties were 
brought to light, which astonished everybody except the two 
cabinets who had so much at stake, and who had acted from 
apparently opposite views of what was due to the interests of 
trade. We had shown the absolute necessity for requiting 
the little less than insulting reception and mystification of 
Dr. Bowring at Berlin, and the unscrupulous “ ca’ me, ca’ 
thee” alliance between agitators at home and the advocates 
of commercial monopoly abroad, of which he became the 
instrument, by a dignified abstinence from useless proffers 
of amity on our part towards Prussia, and by some decided 
mark, however trifling, of our recognition of the liberal com- 
mercial policy of the North German states. We pointed 
out two or three articles of pressing necessity at home on 
which concessions might, at no sacrifice to ourselves, be 
granted, and which would suffice so far to propitiate the 
states interested, that no attempts would be made to induce 
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them to waver in the course they had until then pursued. 
A judicious use of such concessions would at the same time 
have settled the vexatious question of the Stade duties, which 
the course adopted by Lord Palmerston was only calculated 
to leave open in the manner in which it has been left. 

The first of these treaties which was published was called 
a treaty of reciprocity in navigation between Great Britain 
and Prussia in its own name and in the name of the other 
states of the Zollverein. This treaty, but for the bungling 
manner in which it was drawn up, and which on this occa- 
sion was peculiarly serviceable, would have called a new state 
into existence in Europe and have cancelled the useful part 
of nearly all our treaties with the continental powers. This 
treaty would have turned a threatening phantom into a sub- 
stantial and powerful enemy. The Zollverein would, by a 
stroke of Lord Palmerston’s pen, have been placed side by side 
with the German confederation ; and an useful defensive ally, 
the sense of whose own interests armed central Europe from 
the Adriatic to the Baltic to resist M. Thiers’ new edition of 
the revolution of July, would have been obliged to give place 
to a young and aspiring pretender to conquest, which from 
that circumstance alone must have been the enemy of all old 
countries interested in maintaining order and a balance of 
power. The Zollverein, once recognized as an independent 
power in Europe, has no choice but the conquest of Holland 
and Denmark on the terms of a cession of Belgium to France, 
or of struggling with that power for the mastery. This is 
the power which his Lordship’s uncalled for treaty of reci- 
procity was near starting into life. 

This treaty was uncalled for, because the complaints made 
by Lord Palmerston himself on the repeated violations of the 
former treaty of reciprocity by Prussia, the correspondence 
respecting which has been laid before parliament, were never 
satisfactorily answered by the Prussian government. It was 
consequently a step derogatory to the dignity of the British 
crown to make advances to a power with whom a dispute on 
a question which militates against all reciprocity was pending. 

It was uncalled for because it made concessions to a foreign 
power, whose whole commercial policy had long been one 
of open and avowed hostility to Great Britain, without re- 
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quiring any concession on the part of that power in return. 
The concessions we allude to are the direct trade with our 
colonies, and the unprecedented clause which makes the 
Hanseatic and Dutch harbours the harbours of Prussia and 
of the states forming the Prussian League, without including 
the Hanse towns and Holland as parties to the treaty. 

It was worse than uncalled for by the effect which it was 
calculated to produce on the minds of allied powers, who 
looked upon themselves as gratuitously abandoned on the 
only side to which they could resort for help against the en- 
croachments of a dreaded rival. 

It was in every respect improper on the part of a British 
minister, who pretended at home to rest his claim to confi- 
dence upon the opposition which his cabinet offered to mo- 
nopoly, thus to throw the whole weight of British influence 
into the scale of Prussia against old allies of this country, on 
a question which solely arose upon the pretensions of Prussia 
to extend and perpetuate a commercial monopoly of the most 
dangerous kind. 

But it will be said, the Hanse towns and the Dutch have 
not protested; that they have not publicly even remonstrated 
against this treaty. They have not done so publicly, because 
the time when a remonstrance would have been effectual 
was carefully allowed to slip by under the influence of a delu- 
sion too alluring to those towns not to have been grasped at 
by them. 

The second treaty, which did not appear until a sufficient 
interval had elapsed after the publication of the first, was with 
the Hanse towns, and conceded the direct trade to our colo- 
nies; but not the article which was expected to be introduced, 
to correspond with the concession to Prussia contained in 
the other treaty to trade to and from the Hanseatic ports 
with England. It was confidently reported that a clause 
would admit of the carriage by Hanseatic vessels of all pro- 
ductions of all the Baltic ports or elsewhere to Great Britain 
and her colonies, from all ports as well as from Hamburg, 
Bremen and Liibeck, under whatever circumstances they 
might have been imported into those ports. The restriction 
in the treaty to goods which can legally be conveyed in fo- 
reign vessels from the Hanse towns, and the omission of a 
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permission to Hanseatic vessels to import to Great Britain 
from the Baltic ports direct, prove that we were bound to show 
a greater respect to Prussia than to the smaller states on the 
German Ocean. In other words, it is evident that there was 
a desire to sacrifice the rights of the Hanseatic towns and of 
Holland to Prussia when it was required, but no disposition 
to allow the smaller powers any advantage at which Prussia 
might take umbrage. 

We are aware that these, with other proceedings of the late 
foreign minister, have been judged harshly at home, and that 
this sudden desire to please our Prussian allies has been 
ascribed to inducements of a very different kind from a desire 
to extend our commercial relations. It is, as our readers see, 
not easy to perceive how such an extension was to result from 
these treaties; but the serious accusation which has been 
founded upon their tendency is not one on which we are called 
upon to decide. For such charges the nation is the only fit 
jury, and the evidence that ought to support them has not 
yet been laid before it. Under these circumstances, that no 
protest was entered by the Hanse towns where protestations 
would have been useless, will excite but little surprise, and 
alters in no degree the responsibility of concluding one treaty 
which was little less than treasonable, and another which was 
worse than useless. 

Then too, had the Hanse towns protested against the Prus- 
sian treaty, the risk must be taken into account of offending 
the irritable feelings of a nation like ours, with whom a mo- 
derate dose of dictation is not to be omitted in the ministerial 
receipt for procuring popular assent to any foreign transac- 
tion. The “lords of human kind” are fond enough of lord- 
ing it over their fellows, but they have their good sides, and 
one of the best is their love of fair play. The plan followed 
by the aggrieved powers on this occasion was one likely to 
result from a much more intimate knowledge of the English 
character than we fear that their statesmen can claim. They 
saw that their rights were about to be sacrificed to please a 
minister without the knowledge of the nation, and, as if by 
accord, Holland on the Rhine and Hanover on the Elbe de- 
termined to make their rights known. The Stade negotiation, 
which might have easily been arranged in a manner satisfac- 
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tory to both parties, became on a sudden mixed up with ex- 
traneous matter, involving to the last degree the dignity of 
the crown and the independence of the kingdom of Hanover. 
We had, without asking the consent, or even soliciting the 
co-operation of the King of Hanover, coolly declared his ports 
to be ports of Prussia and of the other German states, and 
accorded particular privileges to strangers who should trade 
from his harbours, while his vessels are excluded from the 
Prussian ports by differential duties. Can we wonder that 
the negotiation did not proceed ? 

Holland in the same manner was alarmed at the appear- 
ance of this clause; for such clauses are usually what the 
strongest party chooses to call them. One application of the 
clause was pointed out in the treaty itself, and in order to 
guard against any undue interpretation of it, the Dutch go- 
vernment quietly published a decree of the king in council, 
declaring that the steam navigation on all Dutch rivers and 
inland waters lay under the control of the minister of the 
finances, to whom application was to be made for permission, 
and for an approval of the hours and distances which it was 
intended to observe. 

Thus two restrictions, one in the shape of the continuance 
of an old grievance and one in the imposition of a new one, re- 
sulted from this masterpiece of diplomatic policy on the part 
of a minister who professed to be the arch-enemy of all re- 
strictions. 

But the worst consequence of this affair was the partial 
breaking up of the North-western League. This league, 
formed between Hanover, Oldenburg and Brunswick for the 
purpose of securing freedom of communication to the states 
within it, accompanied by a moderate scale of duties on fo- 
reign merchandise, had prospered since its foundation in a 
manner proportioned to the resources of the lands composing 
it. The unceasing efforts of Prussian diplomacy were directed 
towards seducing or frightening one or other of the members 
to secede. The negotiation of the treaties before mentioned 
turned the scale when the chances appeared equal; and, ba- 
lancing between Prussian and English commercial policy, 
Brunswick first listened to the voice of the former, when the 
English minister thus recommended her to side with a power 
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which, even with a hostile mien, was able to command re- 
spect. 
The defection of Brunswick, which has from the commence- 
ment of the present year joined the Prussian League, gave a 
fatal blow tothe North-western League, of which, on account 
of the importance of the Brunswick fair, this state has been 
a more influential member than its diminutive territorial ex- 
tent would lead a stranger to suppose. 
What the reasons may have been which prevailed with the 
Brunswick government so far as to cause it to renounce the 
liberal commercial policy to which it so long adhered, we 
know not. Whatever they were, it is evident that they were 
greatly strengthened by the concessions which were thus un- 
necessarily made to Prussia at a moment when no word of 
concessions to the North-western League, which had such 
: strong claims on our acknowledgements, was breathed. The 
comparative statement of the two tariffs, given in our Number 
XXII., shows that the duties levied by the North-western 
League, in some objects of great demand in trade, are from 
one-third to one-fifth less than the Prussian duty. Yet to 
the former league we were disposed to grant nothing, while to 
the latter we were willing to sacrifice even our alliance with 
the former league. 

We pointed out on a former occasion the reasons why the 
people of an agricultural state have nothing to gain by ac- 
ceding to the Prussian union. The government, it is true, 
gains by the immense increase of the duties on colonial pro- 
duce caused by the introduction of the Prussian tariff. This 
is of itself a serious addition to the burthens of the people 
and a sad incumbrance fo the trader. But the increase of 
taxation thus caused is as nothing when compared with that 
arising from the increase in price of all articles of clothing, 
of all tools, machinery and objects of luxury or comfort, oc- 
casioned by the protection of the Prussian tariff. There is 
not an implement of industry, from the knitting-needle to 
the steam-engine, which is not rendered less accessible to the 
people. Where is then the advantage to be derived from such 
astep for Brunswick ?—we confess we cannot see it. Still less 
can it be to the interest of a seaport to join. The increased 
price of labour, the control of custom-officers, would of 
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themselves materially detract from the present gains of mer- 
chants, who are so happy as to be exempted from such in- 
flictions. But when Prussia comes to Hanover, Mecklen- 
burg and the Hanse towns with the declaration that she only 
wishes for their accession that she may set up the long de- 
cried, and now almost abandoned, system of differential navi- 
gation dues, can it be wondered that mercantile states hesi- 
tate to adopt a proposal so fraught with ruin to their trade? 
The shipping of all these countries has steadily increased 
within the period when the shipping of Prussia, fostered by 
differential duties, has been decreasing. Since the commence- 
ment of our late large importation of grain from the Baltic, 
the Prussian shipping has somewhat recovered; but even 
now, if the extent and population of the two lands be com- 
pared, the shipping of Prussia bears no comparison to that 
of the little Duchy of Mecklenburg. According to recent sta- 
tistical accounts, Prussia possesses 619 sea-ships: Mecklen- 
burg counts 248 sea-ships, which carry 20,510 lasts. Recent 
statements of the trade of Bremen show likewise that the 
shipping of that port is in a healthy and rising condition. 
Bremen will illustrate happily the arguments for and 
against the adhesion of the maritime states to the Zollverein. 
The arguments advanced on the Prussian side in favour of the 
union are, that Bremen, having a large trade in wines, in to- 
bacco and in sugar-refining, the greater part of which articles 
are destined for the markets of the union, would find it an ad- 
vantage to have no customs’ line between its gates and the mar- 
kets in question. This is true if the customs’ line were to 
disappear altogether; but it appears evident that if the line 
be preserved, it is better for Bremen it should be there than 
between Bremen and the sea. Wine is an article which re- 
quires constant attention if long kept in stock. The casks 
must be filled and coopered from time to time; the merchant 
may wish to bottle in large or small quantities, and it is evi- 
dent that he can do all this in his own cellar better and 
cheaper than in a bonded warehouse. On tobacco the duty 
must be paid before it can be manufactured for smoking or 
for snuff, and the same must take place with sugar before it 
can be refined. All these processes are now performed with- 
out an advance of duty by the Bremen merchant. What 
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has he then to gain by a change of system? The Hanse 
towns, where no fiscal pressure is felt, will assuredly not con- 
sent to give up their present advantageous position for trade, 
unless forced to yield to considerations of a different kind, 
which we trust, for the well-being of the civilized world, will 
not be forced upon them, and which it clearly would be the 
sacred duty of a loyal British minister to the utmost to resist. 
The evident advantages to the maritime states in refraining 
from a junction with the League, of which a few are here 
slightly sketched, will, we trust, prove a sufficient answer to 
the unseemly declarations of Prussian writers, who stigmatize 
all endeavours to resist the encroachments of the Zollverein 
as proceeding from a desire to keep Germany disunited. Eng- 
land, as we have repeatedly stated, has nothing to reap from 
disunion in Germany; on the contrary, she has but recently 
been a considerable gainer by the unanimity of feeling dis- 
played by the German people on the late pretensions ad- 
vanced by a French minister. But we deny that the union 
demanded by Prussia, accompanied with the sacrifice of local 
interests and long-indulged peculiarities, would be of any ad- 
vantage to Germany itself. The interference which would 
thus be permitted to despotic governments in the dearest con- 
cerns of constitutional monarchies and republics, and which 
in so many is from the commencement enforced by requiring 
the vote and representation of small states at the periodical 
financial congresses to be ceded to Prussia, would clearly rob 
Germany of the little breathing space for freedom which is 
now allowed. The power of making foreign alliances, now 
controlled by the confederation, and of giving vent to public 
opinion through the press, which is fettered by a decree of the 
same body, were enough to sacrifice to the passion for cen- 
tralization, which has been termed nationality. The control 
over trade and the power of regulating taxation are matters 
which a nation cannot abandon while it has any pretensions 
to freedom, or its inhabitants profess to respect themselves. 
On these grounds the non-ratification of the recent treaty 
respecting Luxemburg, proposed between Holland and Prus- 
sia, cannot be condemned, for the king of Holland clearly 
only rejected the union desired on account of the arbitrary 
and derogatory conditions annexed to it in the details under 
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which it was to be carried out. The proposal to a sovereign 


prince to cede all control over the fiscal arrangements and - 


the trade of his states, and to resign these unconditionally to 
the monarch of a country with which he is willing to unite in 
commercial alliance, and who is thenceforth to become his re- 
presentative and to legislate for him, is one of so strange a 
nature, that a monarch who should comply with it would 
have little reason to complain, if he found that with all the at- 
tributes of royalty he had resigned the very essence of his 
dignity. And yet these were the terms on which Luxem- 
burg was expected to join the Prussian League, the rejec- 
tion of which has formed a pretext for angry notes from the 
court of Berlin, and it is said, for an appeal to the diet of 
Frankfort to coerce the refractory member of the League. A 
witty German writer once described that diet as a bundle of 
rods tied together by the greater powers for the purpose of 
chastising the smaller ones. We doubt, however, very strongly 
whether the diet will suffer itself to be used for a purpose like 
this, although Austria can assuredly be outvoted on all com- 
mercial questions by the members of the Prussian League. 
Opinions are thus extremely divided in Germany on the 
subject of this League, which is alternately put forward as the 
proof and as the test of unanimity of feeling, according as the 
one or the other best suits the views of the party declaiming. 
Our own opinion remains unchanged ; and as our German op- 
ponents have allowed the force of one grand argument which 
we advanced in our review of Dr. Bowring’s Report, perhaps 
they will allow us to express it without ascribing it to the un- 
generous motive we have named. The operation of a tariff is 
now too well understood to admit of any misapprehension. 
Under the protection of high duties it is possible to raise up 
any branch of manufacture, or to encourage any particular 
manner of cultivating the soil; but this end is attained at the 
peril of the speculator, who invariably suffers by the loss of 
nearly all his investment upon so unsound a foundation. If, 
as in the case of most countries, the manufactures are the cause 
of the wealth of England instead of being the result of our 
prosperity, it is because we have advantages for manufacturing 
which are so well known as to make it idle to enumerate them. 
Wedonotconsiderthe power of manufacturing cheaper than our 
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neighbours a relative advantage, because in the natural course 
of things we should ultimately exchange objects of low value, 
the produce of machinery, against wares of a more refined kind, 
or for works of art. The power of manufacturing cheaply is, 
however, a positive advantage of the highest kind, and that not 
only for the land possessing it, but for all who choose to par- 
take of the benefit ; for the common objects of necessity must 
be furnished before more refined productions can be demand- 
ed. If therefore any other country could furnish these more 
cheaply than we can produce them for ourselves, we should 
recommend purchasing them with productions of a higher va- 
lue. This exchange, according to the present state of the case, 
is against us, under the operation of a law of nature which we 
cannot change at present, but which may at some future time 
be altered; as for instance by the substitution of any other 
power for moving machinery than one requiring coal and iron ; 
or by the accumulation of population on some other favoured 
spot; or lastly, by the transmission of a large mass of the 
capital of this country to some other. In such a case, if we 
did not prefer having a population of labourers to a population 
of mechanics, we ought to do what Prussia now refuses to do, 
purchase what we could get cheaply by selling something at a 
dearer rate, and it would be our business to find out something 
which we could so sell. Now the maritime states of Germany 
take this view of the matter, and are better pleased to vest 
their spare capital for the moment as it would seem in ships— 
a speculation which remunerates without protection—than in 
manufactures. When that branch is exhausted, they are will- 
ing to trust to the resources and ingenuity of their population 
for another productive line of enterprise. 

The system of the Prussian League is the converse of this 
system, and prescribes by a large bounty, raised by a heavy 
tax upon the consumers, a particular line of industry, which 
after all only gives the consumer at a dearer rate what he could 
have bought with greater moral benefit at a cheaper rate. 
That league rejects the notion that a population has resources 
and ingenuity sufficient to find out lines of manufacture which 
would yield a more valuable return to the workman than ma- 
chine-work affords. 

The Prussians have a right to their own opinion, but can 
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the maritime states be blamed for thinking for themselves ? 
Can we as their allies, and benefited by an interchange which 
these states likewise hold advantageous to themselves, suffer 
them to be compelled, or even induced by other means than 
those of fair persuasion by argument, to change their system 
and renounce our alliance? We cannot; and the people of 
this country will not look tamely on at any aggression which 
may be attempted in the spirit of the threats with which a por- 
tion of the German press now teems. We can assure them 
that the proceedings on their side are strictly watched at this 
side, and we recommend to them to avail themselves of every 
possible means to give the greatest publicity to every step that 
may be taken. 

On the grounds we have stated, our readers will find it easy 
to believe that Prussia has in her own hands the solution of all 
these difficulties. She can at a word unite all Germany under 
her zgis, and advance her League to the sea, while she really 
increases the physical and moral power of the states that 
join it. To effect this, she has only to leave the false basis 
on which her League now rests, and to adopt the sounder one 
of the maritime states. But it must be acknowledged that the 
sound basis supposes a renunciation of the principle of unne- 
cessary centralization, and the encouragement of every local 
advantage for the benefit of the mechanic or the speculator. 
The adoption of such a system would consequently likewise 
afford a guarantee that free political institutions would not be 
meddled with. Need we ask whether, on these terms, the ma- 
ritime states would hesitate to join the League ; and whether 
the civilization of Europe under its operation would not in a 
few years be more advanced than through centuries of diplo- 
matic intrigue backed by myriads of bayonets ? 

In advocating such a system, are we really the enemies of 
Germany ? 

But if the argument which we have advanced has any force, 
it follows that a careful government would show more anxiety 
to secure the finer kinds of manufactures than the commoner 
ones to its subjects. If jealousy were admissible, we should 
expect to find the higher productions of skill and art more 
highly protected than any other. But the Prussian tariff does 
the reverse ; it imposes the highest duties on the lowest de- 
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scription of goods, on most of which it is wholly prohibitory, 
whilst it taxes lightly goods of a finer description. In cot- 
tons, for instance, the duties levied by weight equalled the fol- 
lowing rates in 1837, and are now higher in proportion. 


Cost Price. Duty. 
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In the course of our argument we have made no allusion to 
a possible exchange of agricultural produce for manufactures, 
because the opinion which we put forward respecting the in- 
ability of Germany to furnish sufficient corn to supply our 
demand has been pronounced a correct one by the Germans 
themselves. The observation has been noted as novel and 
founded in fact by the writers in Germany who do not coin- 
cide with us in other respects. 

This is an important concession, and we rejoice at having 
advanced the discussion so much as to have fixed this one 
geographical point. The bulk of the supplies required to sa- 
tisfy our craving demand in a bad harvest must be drawn 
from Austria and Russia; and of course, if the admission of a 
regular trade caused an improvement of the communications 
with and in those distant countries, the price at which they 
could furnish grain would even in the cheapest years exclude 
the dearer German wheat from our markets. Oats and barley 
would stand the competition better. But this concession 
which the advocates of manufacturing monopoly are now en- 
deavouring to use as an argument against all reciprocity in 
trade with England, fully confirms the opinion we expressed 
of the nature of the late mission to Berlin, at the bottom of 
which a desire to cater to the prejudices of a narrow-minded 
party evidently lay, and prevailed over the sincere desire to 
learn the truth. 

We shall not be charged with any desire to join in the out- 
cry raised some time back respecting the danger of not finding 
foreign supplies if we opened our ports too freely. Our readers 
will remember that we were the first to combat that supposi- 
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tion, and to point to the exact spots in the Russian and the 
Austrian empires from which those supplies could be drawn. 
We at the same time, in our remarks on the state of agricul- 
ture in the south of Italy, pointed out some of the trammels 
which prevented countries more within our reach from pro- 
ducing as much as they ought. 

We cannot, however, deny that we regard the question of 
the amount of duty levied on corn as but a part (an import- 
ant part no doubt) of the difficulties which now lie in the way 
of importation, and consequently of the procuring and securing 
of cheap food for the people. Hence the stress we have laid 
upon the urgency of studying and cultivating the means of 
communication with the sea from those fertile districts to 
which we have to look. Hence the pains we have taken to 
track the courses of Austrian and Russian rivers, and we have 
yet more to do on that score to render the information which 
we have given complete and convincing. Hence above all the 
importance we attach to the securing of more than one chan- 
nel of supply for an article of such indispensable necessity as 
grain. Our readers will recollect that two years since we 
pointed out the defects of a treaty concluded with one of the 
most important of the countries of Europe in this respect, 
heedless, as in the case of our German negotiations, of the 
weight of supposed authorities, under which these proceedings 
were sure to be sheltered against our unwelcome criticism. 
The time has perhaps not yet come when our arguments shall 
be found powerful enough to cause them to be acted upon; 
still we persevere, and we invite the friends of free trade, of ex- 
tended commercial intercourse, to aid us in our undertaking, 

We have declared that almost unbounded markets for our 
manufactures await our approach. We have it in our power to 
open the tracks along which both supplies of food must flow, 
and masses of manufactured goods must move in return. In 
Europe, in Asia, in America our commercial relations can be 
regulated, improved, extended—but not without care, judge- 
ment and energy in the employment of the means at our 
command. 

These means we have already pointed out, but we must here 
point to them anew. The temper of the various governments, 
whose desire of enriching their subjects excludes our manu- 
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factures, has been sufficiently shown of late by repeated fail- 
ures in the attempt to bring them to treat on the basis of re- 
ciprocity. We have it in our power to force them all to agree 
to our terms, by not indiscriminately allowing to all the be- 
nefits of the concessions which shall be made on the two im- 
portant articles corn and sugar. If we lose this opportunity 
of placing our commercial relations on a sound footing, we 
may never regain it. We can only regain it when lost at the 
cost of reconstructing that odious complicated fabric, at which 
the first violent blow is about to be dealt. Had we the voices 
of a thousand warners, we would shout this warning with the 
might of earnest conviction in the ears of our countrymen ; 
for we are aware that we stand alone, and that warnings which 
are re-echoed by no party are too apt to be disregarded. 
Nevertheless we persevere, and perchance our warning may 
not prove to be given in vain. 

It has been said on all sides, you must bring forward but 
one subject at a time; cheap food, and nothing but cheap 
food ; free trade, and nothing but free trade, or you will not be 
heard and nothing will be done. We disclaim the necessity 
of arguing with our countrymen as we should with fools or 
with children. If cheap food will buy free trade, is it not on 
that account the more desirable? If free trade will secure 
cheap food, is it not for that reason indispensable ? 

We repeat it then—sell your concessions and purchase 
plenty ; sell your concessions and purchase industry, which 
will give you the means of purchasing enjoyment. Sell them 
to Russia, to Austria, to Prussia, to Holland, to Brazil, to the 
United States. Sellthem dear to those from whom you have 
much to demand; sell them cheap to those who have but 
little to give for them. Give them away only to the Hanse 
towns and to those states who have no concession to make in 
return, because they have preceded you in adopting the sy- 
stem of free trade. But sell them; sell them! With all the 
world for buyers, it will be hard if you do not drive a profit- 
able bargain. 
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Artic.e VIII. 


Les Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux. Mémoires pour 
servir @ Phistoire du 17*”* siecle. Publiés sur le manu- 
scrit autographe de Vauteur. Séconde édition. Par 
M. MonmeERQvE. 10 vols. Paris, 1840. 


Some of our contemporararies have regarded the publication 
of the mass of ribald indecency collected in these ten volumes, 
which had remained in the obscurity of manuscript ever since 
their compilation, as a peculiar disgrace to the literary taste 
of modern France. As regards the body of the work we do 
not quite concur in that opinion ; however deformed by these 
faults, it contains too much curious and valuable matter for 
the student of French history to have been justifiably left in 
oblivion. But we question whether in any other country 
the memoirs would have been presented to the world without 
the precaution of suppressing at least the more flagrant viola- 
tions of public decency and taste which they contain. 

And we are surprised to find the editor, M. Monmerqué, a 
man of literature as well as research, commencing his labours 
with a sort of eulogistic preface, and palliating the most noto- 
rious defects of his author, partly under the plea of the license 
of his age, and partly by appealing to the indulgence due to 
wit and talent. No one can read far without perceiving that 
the pruriency of the style is not a concession to the tone of 
his times, but is owing to the natural vein of the writer. Wit 
Tallemant des Réaux certainly has, although it is of a hard 
and coarse, as well as spiteful kind; he is by no means with- 
out the perception of a joke, although he generally retails it 
in the dullest and least effective way. And we scarcely know 
what other merit to give him credit for. His style appears to 
us singularly cramped and unformed ; his manner of telling a 
story is perplexed in the extreme, diverging into the most 
involved digressions ; and he reminds us in this respect of no 
personage so closely as the excellent Mrs. Nickleby. This is 
in great measure owing to the fact, that he is all the time 
telling stories to himself, and does it in that lazy, wandering 
way in which we are all apt to conduct the same process ; for 
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the curious part of these ‘ Historiettes’ is, that the writer evi- 
dently did not intend them for publication, or even for the 
use of friends, but noted them down apparently for his own 
simple gratification. Certainly there is much in them which 
he could not have ventured to communicate even to his most 
intimate allies, for fear of serious consequences to himself. 
Each of the four or five hundred ‘Historiettes’ contained in 
these volumes (a few excepted, which are mere collections of 
stories on some general subjects) contains either a short me- 
moir of some individual, or, more frequently, a series of un- 
connected anecdotes respecting him. And in this way he 
brings us acquainted with a vast variety of persons in all 
ranks and professions, chiefly those of his own day, and many 
with whom he was intimate; all, or nearly all, treated in the 
same spirit of caustic, and often malignant satire. 

It would not be easy to give the English reader a distinct 
idea of the characteristics of Tallemant des Réaux, by com- 
paring him with any of our own writers who have acquired 
celebrity in the same department. In excessive fondness for 
anecdote and scandal, in ill-nature, in utter disbelief in human 
virtue, and in his partiality for certain sets and coteries, he 
resembles Walpole; but then he has little of Waipole’s wit, 
and nothing of his brilliant powers of composition, not to 
mention the peculiarities of an inferior caste in society. He 
sometimes reminds us of Pepys, in the careless, undress way 
in which he introduces the personages of his own acquaint- 
ance; and this is principally because, like Pepys, he was wri- 
ting for himself only; wut he is without Pepys’s original and 
most amusing individuality. The clever author of the ‘ Mé- 
moires d’un Touriste’ calls Suetonius a “very low sort of 
Tallemant des Réaux;” and the resemblance seems to us a 
fair one, except in the relative rank which he assigns them. 
They are equally coarse, and would be about equally valuable, 
if the personal peculiarities of the lords of the world interested 
us no more than those of the obscure or forgotten personages 
who fill nine-tenths of the pages of Tallemant. 

He does indeed include in his portrait gallery many charac- 
ters of higher distinction, but these do not furnish, generally 
speaking, the portion of it best worth preserving. His anec- 
dotes respecting them are not often new, and those which are 
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so do not carry with them an air of much credibility. And he 
has little acute delineation of character ; his forte consists in 
pointing out the oddities, extravagances and weak points of 
remarkable men, with little care as to the general effect of his 
likenesses. Certainly it is sometimes difficult to recognise the 
greatest of French heroes under the disguise in which he en- 
velopes them, or without the masks of which he strips them. 
Of Henry IV., while obliged to admit his public virtues, he 
says, that he was “neither over-liberal nor over-grateful ; he 
* never praised others, and boasted of himself like a Gascon. 
“ He was naturally a thief; he could not resist the tempta- 
“tion of taking all loose articles that he found, but he used 
“to send them back. He used to say, that if he had not been 
“a king, he should have been hung... As for his person, 
“ Madame de Simier, who was accustomed to see Henry III., 
‘¢ said, when she was shown Henry IV., ‘I have seen the king, 
“but I have not seen His Majesty,’ ” 

But Louis XIII. is the peculiar and favourite object of his 
spite; so much so, that M. de Monmerqué traces his provoca- 
tion against him to prejudices derived from Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, the great oracle of elegance, who considered that 
monarch as very inattentive “aux bienséances ;” and our au- 
thor’s evident pique against Sully he traces to the same source. 
Sully is certainly not an amiable character anywhere except 
in his own memoirs ; yet it is not without some surprise that 
we find, even in the pages of a common libeller, this pattern 
of virtuous financiers characterized as a taker of bribes*, and 
the grave Mentor of Henry IV. as a profligate and a buffoon. 
We certainly were not aware that he was distinguished enough 
by his dancing propensities to have made a fit chancellor for 
his contemporary Queen Elizabeth. 

“ Every evening until the death of Henry IV., a certain La Roche, one 
of the king’s valets-de-chambre, used to play to him on the lute the dances 
in fashion, and M. de Sully used to perform the figures alone, with an ex- 
traordinary kind of cap on his head, which he generally wore when in his 


cabinet. The spectators were Duret, afterwards President de Chevry, and 
La Claville, afterwards Lord of Chevigny, who, with some women of bad 


* “ One day Sully stumbled in the court of the Louvre, when saluting Henry IV., 
who was in a balcony; the king said to those about him, ‘If the strongest of my 
Swiss guard had had as many pots-de-vin in his head, he must have stumbled too,’ ” 
—Vol. i, p. 145, 
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character, buffooned every day with him! *”"—/Historiette du Due de Sully, 
vol, i. p. 147. 

We have looked with greater interest through these volumes 
for anecdotes of Richelieu, who was more nearly a contempo- 
rary of the author; but we have not found much to repay the 
search concerning the ablest man whom France, the coun- 
try of able men, has ever produced (for Napoleon was an 
Italian), and the most thorough type of the French national 
character that ever existed. There are, however, some traits 
scattered through these volumes which add to our knowledge 
of him: he was still the favourite subject of conversation, and 
the prevailing terror of him had hardly ceased when Talle- 
mant wrote ; and though he dwells chiefly on the cardinal’s 
littlenesses, being more within the range of his own compre- 
hension, yet it must be remembered that there are few in 
whose character such littlenesses formed so remarkable a fea- 
ture; for Richelieu was, what Napoleon only affected to be, 
as vehement and assiduous in the smallest matters as the 
greatest. When Napoleon dictated from Moscow directions 
respecting the opera at Paris, it was only for effect ; but Riche- 
lieu was really as much at home, and as thoroughly occupied, 
in a green-room intrigue or a literary quarrel, as in adjusting 
the balance of Europe; for such was the force of his imagi- 
nation, that to him the immediate subjects which excited his 
temperament always seemed the most important of any; and 
he was willing at any time to risk a political enmity in order 
to serve some petty purpose that occupied his fancy; and 
found a mischievous pleasure, to which he was ready to sacri- 
fice honour and interest, in setting afoot a scandalous story 
respecting some court lady, or blowing up the coals of en- 
mity between a couple of irritable poetasters. Many of the 
stories here told of him relate to his absurd literary vanity ; 
many to his despotic habits; some to the strange mocking 
humour, which made him more enemies than his political 
conduct, insomuch that when he needed amusement (that is, 
whenever he had a moment’s leisure ; for his was one of those 





* A greater man than Sully, Cardinal Richelieu, practised the same dignified 
art. Some facetious ladies of the court once played him a trick like that practised 
on Malvolio; they persuaded him to make his court to Queen Anne by dancing a 
saraband “in pantaloons of green velvet, with bells at his garters and a pair of 


castanets in his hands! ”’—Memoirs of Brienne. 
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unresting spirits which require a continual round of excite- 
ment, and never fail to wear down their owner into a prema- 
ture old age) his favourites used to search out eccentric wits, 
or harmless oddities, to serve as marks for his malicious, and 
not unfrequently cruel wit*; sometimes displaying itself in 
practical jokes of the lowest order, when the contortions of 
the victim were sure to provoke the boisterous laughter of 
this prince of the church and his fellow-buffoons. 

“ The cardinal had an almoner of the nanie of Mulot, to whom he occa- 
sionally confessed himself, but whom he more frequently made the butt of 
his jokes. One day, by way of diversion, he put a bunch of thorns under 
Mulot’s saddle. Poor M. Mulot was no sooner mounted, than the saddle 
pressing the thorns, the horse began to plunge in such a manner that the 
good canon nearly broke his neck. The cardinal was laughing like a mad- 
man. Mulot contrives to dismount, and goes up to him boiling with rage. 
* You area bad man!’ ‘ Be quiet, be quiet,’ said His Eminence, ‘ or I ll have 
you hanged: you are betraying my confessions,’ ” 


The great ally of Richelieu in all these freaks was the well- 
known Abbé Boisrobert, who plays also a conspicuous part in 
these pages. Continually in disgrace with his patron for 
some unpardonable escapade, he was as continually received 
back into favour as an indispensable companion. Whenever 
he was thus absent, and Richelieu, having half an hour to 
enjoy himself, would turn round to his attendants with a de- 
spairing “ Is there none of you who can make me laugh >?” the 
hint was sure to be taken, and Boisrobert was in a few mi- 
nutes at the feet of His Eminence with a penitent face, and 
with the project of some new schoolboy freak, or the recital 
of some piece of literary scandal. 

The following anecdote exhibits the great prime minister in 
a more favourable light ; one teo in which, as in so many others, 
he resembles Napoleon. Neither of them was by nature cruel 
or revengeful, but both were intensely selfish; and, therefore, 
while both could act nobly towards avowed enemies or de- 


* On one occasion they fetched for his amusement a Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
a crazy authoress from the country. She soon perceived the object for which she 
had been brought. ‘ You mean to make a fool of the old woman,” she said; “ but 
laugh, great genius, laugh! it is just that all the world should contribute to your 
diversion.” The reply procured her a pension, (Jdistoriette de Mademoiselle de 
Gournay.) If these stories contain many unfavourable traits of the cardinal, it 
should be added that they bear ample testimony to his noble munificence towards 
literary men, 
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tected traitors, provided they were unsuccessful, neither ever 
forgave any one who wounded their vanity or disconcerted 
their projects. 

“The cardinal used to dictate in the night when he happened to wake. For 
that purpose they placed with him a poor lad of Nogent le Rotron, named 
Chéret. He pleased the cardinal, being industrious and secret. Some years 
afterwards, a certain personage having been sent to the Bastille, Laffemas, 
who was commissioned to interrogate him (this was Richelieu’s favourite 
lawyer, who was defined, Vir bonus, strangulandi peritus), found among his 
papers four letters of Chéret, in one of which he said to this prisoner, ‘I 
cannot go to visit you, for we live here in the most complete slavery, and 
have to do with the greatest tyrant who ever lived.’ Laffemas carried this 
letter to the cardinal, who instantly sent for Chéret. ‘ Chéret,’ said he, 
‘how much were you worth when you came into my service?’ ‘ Nothing, 
monseigneur.’ ‘ How much have you now?’ ‘ Monseigneur,’ said the 
youth, much astonished, ‘I must have time to think a little.’ ‘Have you 
thought?’ said the cardinal, after some time. ‘ Yes, monseigneur; I have 
so much here, so much on such a security, and so forth.’ ‘ Write it down. Is 
that all?’ ‘Yes, monseigneur.’ ‘ You forget a partie of 50,000 livres.’ 
‘ Monseigneur, I have not touched the money.’ ‘ You shall have it; it was 
I who engaged you in the business.’ The sum total amounted to 120.000 
crowns. Then the cardinal showed him his letters, ‘ Is not this your wri- 
ting? read it, and go: you are a scoundrel! let me never see you more.’” 
—Vol. ii. p. 209. ; 

But it is not when dwelling on the foibles of heroes and 
statesmen that Tallemant shines. The real utility of his 
work, and that which alone justifies his editors in rescuing it 
from oblivion, is the abundance of details which it contains 
respecting the ordinary life of the epoch, especially in the 
middle class, to which he belonged. He is at home in de- 
tailing the impertinences of the coxcombs of the day,—the fol- 
lies of literary men,—the frolics of fashionable ladies,—the 
quarrels of councillors of the parliament with their wives. And 
the variety and multiplicity of unconnected anecdotes which he 
has assembled make his book serve as a series of contemporary 
notes or illustrations to far better books than his own; for 
the ablest memoirs, being generally composed with an espe- 
cial view to some one subject or hero, fail in presenting the 
different aspects of things, and require to be corrected by the 
miscellaneous gossip of such a scandal-monger as our author. 
And it is worth while to remark how peculiarly well Talle- 
mant was posted as an observer by his circumstances in life, 
and what advantages he possessed for the purpose of retailing 
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to us, either from his own knowledge or at second hand, the 
news of the world he lived in and the several classes it con- 
tained. 

The family of Tallemant was Flemish, and the first who 
established himself in France was a Protestant, flying from 
the cruelties of the Duke of Alva. His second son, Pierre 
Tallemant, a banker of Bordeaux, who afterwards removed to 
Paris, was the father of our author. The name Des Réaux is 
that of an estate purchased by him on the Loire. “ He was,” 
says his worthy son, “a man of the old times, in puris natu- 
“ ralibus, who had never made a reflection in his life. He 
“ was obstinate to a strange degree, and used to say with 
“ reat simplicity, ‘ People call me obstinate: let them bring 
* me somebody who is able to convince me, and they will see 
* I am nothing of the kind.’?” Some of his obstinacy was 
of a very respectable sort; it consisted in a determined ad- 
herence to his father’s religion, from which many of his kins- 
folk were falling away in all directions. 

Pierre Tallemant married twice, and had several children by 
both marriages, who agreed as ill as a first and second family, 
in the opinion of our author, generally do. His first wife was 
of the house of La Leu; his second, Marie Rambouillet, 
sister of the rich financier. One of his daughters married the 
famous Ruvigny, one of the best and most honourable men 
of his time, who resided a long time at Paris as deputy-general 
of the Protestant churches, left France at the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and became our William the Third’s 
Marquis of Galway*. ‘Thus our author was connected, in 
various ways, with the principal Protestant families of the 
south, the leaders of the literary circles of Paris, and even 
with the court; and few persons, belonging after all to the 
class of the higher bourgeoisie only, could occupy a position 
better qualifying them for observing all that passed around 
them. 

Gédéon de Tallemant, our author, was nineteen years old 
when he and two of his brothers made the tour of Italy, in 
company with the famous Abbé, afterwards Cardinal, de Retz, 


* So we collect from the editor’s observations ; but will the dates agree? Were 
there not éwo Ruvignys who filled the office of deputy ? 
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in 1639. The occasion of this journey was characteristic of 
the time. The young De Retz had succeeded in obtaining 
the first degree in theology at the Sorbonne against a favourite 
of Cardinal Richelieu. The cardinal, who by no means thought 
it beneath him to interfere in the competition for prizes at the 
colleges, as well as the quarrels of dramatists and actors, was 
so irritated at the result, that the family of Gondi thought it 
advisable to send their too successful kinsman abroad for a 
time. 

Tallemant’s account of this prince of agitators in his youth 
is not without interest, especially as the portion of the cardi- 
nal’s own memoirs relating to that period of his life is irre- 
coverably lost. He describes him as a little black man, very 
short-sighted, ill made, and very awkward in the use of his 
hands; but with a very proud expression of face, and brave 
enough to have fought three duels with great success, not- 
withstanding his want of adroitness. For ten months our re- 
miniscent was continually with him, and learnt from him, as 
he says, a great many stories ; but of those which he has pre- 
served, some will not bear repeating, and few are worth it. 

One of the brothers who accompanied him on this journey, 
Francis Tallemant, became afterwards a member of the Aca- 
demy, and was the personage on whom the family fame 
chiefly rested until the appearance of these memoirs. He was 
a fellow of some wit and infinite idleness. He changed his 
religion at twenty, from ambitious views, notwithstanding 
the earnest expostulations of his father, who reminded him in 
vain of his descent from one who had left his country rather 
than “bend the knee before the idol.” He wished to gain 
credit with Cardinal de Retz by attributing to him the merit 
of his conversion ; but, after all, the best reason which he gave 
for it, says his brother, was, that, being youngest of the family, 
he had always to sit with his back to the open window in the 
family coach which carried them all to the reformed service 
at Charenton. He got at last, with infinite difficulty (and, 
strange to say, through the interest of his huguenot brother- 
in-law Ruvigny), a small priory at Lyons; and became a mem- 
ber of the Academy, says his friendly brother, with the same 
laudable design of advancing himself in the world ; but, un- 
fortunately, his genius took the line of composing sonnets and 
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madrigals, “ a tout bout de champ,” on the family of Mazarin, 
which did him no good. 

As for the youngest brother of the second family (ce gen- 
darme, as Tallemant calls him), a youth whose talents were 
not in the literary line (for when he wanted an ensign’s com- 
mission, he wrote to say “ qu’il vouloit se faire drapeau”), he 
was killed at Nordlingen, and seems not to have carried away 
with him any great portion of regret on the part of his 
amiable family. 

We must pass over the desperate love-affair of our author 
with a fair widow, whose name he has had the unusual deli- 
cacy to erase in his manuscript, so that his editors have had 
some difficulty in reading it. Finding that his father would 
give him no establishment, unless he would either marry or 
pay 40,000 francs of his own fortune to become a councillor 
in the parliament—such being then the ordinary price, he 
suddenly discovered that he had “ de Vinclination” for his 
first cousin, Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, and obtained her 
hand without much difficulty. The lady being then eleven 
and a half years old, it was judged advisable to delay the mar- 
riage until she had attained the respectable age of thirteen, 
when it took place accordingly, not without mortal fear on 
the part of the bridegroom, lest his deserted widow, who had 
lately bidden him farewell with a violent box on the ear, 
should appear “ devant l’arche” in the conventicle at Cha- 
renton, and forbid the banns. The young lady soon entered 
into all the elegant peculiarities of Tallemant’s family and 
connexions. She was made love to by a cousin of Talle- 
mant’s, who caressed her with the endearing name of “my 
little animal,” which she retorted by calling him “my big 
animal.” Of her, however, Tallemant is discreetly silent for 
the most part; and only says, with much self-satisfaction, 
that if a man can be said not to have committed a folly in 
marrying, he flatters himself that he is that man. 

It was certainly a good match for him in point of fortune ; 
and, what was still better, the additional connexion thus 
formed between him and the house of Rambouillet soon 
threw him necessarily into the middle of that celebrated circle 
which derived its name from the hotel of the family. And 
the best point in Tallemant’s character—we ought rather to 
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say, the only agreeable one—is the affectionate regard with 
which he always speaks of that society and all connected 
with it, from Arthénice herself*, from the incomparable 
heroine of the Guirlande de Julie, Madame de Montausier, 
and the lovely lioness, Mademoiselle Paulet, 


‘* Reine des animaux, adorable Lionne, 
Dont la douce fureur ne fait mourir personne,” 


down to the meanest appendages of the establishment, the 
bearded tame poet of the house, Neufgermain, Maitre Claude 
the porter, Silésie the groom, and Aldimari the secretary. 

Many of his anecdotes were derived from his conversations 
with the old marquise, who had seen all the successive courts 
which glittered in the Louvre from the days of Henry IV. to 
the brilliant youth of Louis XIV.; but we hope, for the 
credit of the grandmother of all blue stockings, that he is not 
quite accurate when he says, that “it is from her I have the 
“ greatest and best parts of what I have written, and shall 
* write in this book.” 

Moliére’s exhibition of the ladies of this circle in the play 
of the Précieuses Ridicules is well known; and it is rather 
remarkable that Tallemant hardly mentions Moliére at all, 
which we ascribe to his making common cause with the 
hotel. His party indeed accused Moliére of treachery, as is 
usual in such cases, the great dramatist having had the honour 
of making his bow to the society which he afterwards held up 
to ridicule. But now that the world has had its joke against 
them, it seems to be universally acknowledged that French 
literature owes something to the members of this celebrated 
coterie. Whether or not its criticism and example tended to 
the improvement of literary taste, depends on whether we 
think a bad style better than no style at all. But its spirit 
was of more real service in improving the tone of feeling and 
decorum in the world of letters. Madame de Rambouillet ad- 
mired and inculcated the better part of the old chivalrous sen- 
timent, its gallantry, high principle and self-respect; and 
she also carried her disgust at coarseness and indelicacy even 





* The Marquise de Rambouillet was so well known by this fantastic adopted 
name, that, strange to say, Massillon mentions her by it in her funeral sermon :— 
«“ La mort nous a ravi cette Arthénice,” etc. 
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to an absurd extreme. The same peculiarities will be ob- 
served in most of the éléves of her society (we confess that 
our friend Tallemant furnishes an exception) ; and so exten- 
sive was at one time its influence, that we are inclined to be- 
lieve the peculiar purity of the French drama, which contrasts 
so strongly with the gross and lamentable deformities of our 
own down to a much later period, to be owing almost entirely 
to the fashion set by its critical refinement. 

Here Tallemant became acquainted with a long list of the 
wits and learned men of his country, Voiture, Malherbes, 
Racan, the two Corneilles, Benserade, Chapelain, Ménage, 
Gombauld, Madame de Sévigné. His tastes were literary ; 
his marriage had placed him above the necessity of labour ; 
and his family seems to have consisted of one daughter only, 
who probably died young, for little is said about her, and it 
appears that the relics of his fortune (much diminished by 
unsuccessful lawsuits) passed to collaterals. He seems to 
have uttered in all sincerity the best sentiment we have found 
in his verse or prose— 


**O le grand don de Dieu que d’aimer la lecture!” 


By no means the least celebrated of this circle was the 
great George de Scudéry, “ Governor of the Fort of Notre 
Dame de la Garde,” as he was fond of entitling himself; that 
fort of which Bachaumont so pleasantly writes, 

“ Tl ne lui faut pour toute garde 


Qu’un Suisse avec sa hallebarde 
Peint sur la porte du chateau.” 


This was the brother of the famous “ Sappho” of the day, 
and had all her extravagances with little of her real talent. Yet 
for a time he was a popular author; and there is something 
in the honest extravagance of his high-flown romance, the 
perfect seriousness with which he abandons himself to his 
‘ Ercles’ vein,’ which almost interests the reader, when con- 
trasted with the affectation and self-conceit of the malicious 
wits who mocked him. He was first flattered, and then 
laughed at, in the Rambouillet coterie. His Gascon vaunt- 
ings of his own valour, as well as wit, formed one of its 
standing jokes; and his critics affected to doubt whether 
the story of his command of a regiment in Piémont, on which 
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his warlike reputation rests, was not apocryphal altogether. 
Before the first edition of his tragedies appears his fierce like- 
ness, clad in a military half-coat, with the motto, 
“ Et poéte et guerrier, 
I] aura du laurier ;” 
which some enemy travestied thus: 


‘* Et poéte et Gascon, 
I] aura du baton.” 


He was fortunately insensible to raillery. “ When the seventh 
“ book of the Eneide travestie was in the press, some one sent 
“ him the leaf in which the author says of Camille, that she 
* was fit to have for a husband 


‘ Le grand Monsieur de Scudéry ;’ 


“he took the compliment in earnest, and begged that the 
“ sheet might be cancelled, as he felt that it flattered him too 
“much.” When he went to court, the king complimented 
him as equally celebrated for valour and letters; and Tu- 
renne declared, “that he would voluntarily exchange all he 
“ had done for M. de Scudéry’s retreat at the Pas-de-Suze in 
“ Piémont ;” which also seems to have passed for gospel with 
the poor poet and his friends. In the preface to his ‘ Armi- 
nius,’ he gives, says Tallemant, the catalogue of his works, and 
adds, that he intends to write no more in future, unless by 
command of some sovereign. But perhaps his noblest extra- 
vagance is at the end of the preface to the works of Théophile, 
in which, after declaring that his author surpasses by far all 
writers both dead and living, he concludes, “ And if, among 
* the latter, there should happen to be any extravagant indi- 
“ vidual who judges that I offend his imaginary glory, to show 
“ him that I fear as much as I esteem him, J would have him 
“ know that my name is Scudéry.” 

Tallemant’s chief associate in early life seems to have been 
Conrart, the father of the Academy, and its secretary for 
many years ; but they quarrelled, as our author represents it, 
by reason of Conrart’s despotic humour: he and Chapelain 
were called the tyrants of the delles-lettres. Some allowance 
must be made in reading the caustic description which Talle- 
mant has given of his former friend; but he was evidently 
quite as much a man of coxcombry as learning, like many of 
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his distinguished contemporaries. He was self-taught, and 
was strongly engaged, no doubt, in the famous quarrel of 
moderns against ancients* ; for he knew no learned language, 
and had collected a great library, “the only one in the world, 
“ perhaps, in which there was not a single Greek or Latin 
* book.” 

His friendship with Patru, who, like himself, deserted the 
bar for letters, and of whom he has given numerous anecdotes, 
was more durable; and also with Perrot d’Ablancourt, the 
author of numerous translations, called by the wits of the day 
* les belles infidéles.” 

The rest of Tallemant’s life presents little worthy of remark. 
We have seen that he was “ converted” about the same time 
with some hundred thousand of his brethren. He was alive 
in 1691, but died some time before the beginning of the fol- 
lowing century. 

We have seen that his extraction was plebeian ; of a good 
family of bourgeois, his branch of which, in the phraseology 
of the time, had began “ de se décrasser.” His editor sees in 
this circumstance the cause of much of the malignant vein in 
which he indulges, when speaking of the great and well-born 
among his contemporaries, and the heroes of the generation 
before him. We confess we see little of the irritated vanity 
of a class in his composition. He seems to us a thorough 
cynic, in whom it appears difficult to detect any prevention, 
except a little greater malignity towards individuals with whom 
he had quarelled, and just as much inclined to satirize the 
small as the great. But his position on the confines, between 
the two classes, gave him a very wide range of observation 
over the general society of that Paris in which he passed his 
days. These ‘Historiettes’ were compiled chiefly between 1657 
and 1660, although there are additions of a later date; and 
the experience of Tallemant had been collected in the twenty 
previous years. At that time society presented a far more 
diversified, irregular, fantastic aspect than in later days, when 
the steady rule of Louis XIV. had introduced order and de- 
corum into its outward demeanour. There was generally no 
court of sufficient influence to give the tone to the rest of 


* Racan, one of the leaders in that controversy, used to call stupid epigrams, 
* des épigrammes a la Grecque!” 
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mankind: Cardinal Richelieu completely eclipsed the feeble 
monarch in whose name he reigned, and to whom he had left, 
in the phrase of a wit of the day, nothing but the power of 
curing the king’s evil: the court of the queen regent was 
often less brilliant and important than those which encircled 
the great chieftains of the Fronde, male and female, the Prince 
de Condé, or La Grande Mademoiselle. In such a state of 
things there was necessarily a great confusion of ranks and 
classes; nothing had its settled place or precedency. Even 
the proposed distinction between noble and citizen was per- 
haps less marked than in the better marshalled society of fifty 
years later. Such a phenomenon as Madame Pilou, the wife 
of a procureur, who had succeeded in obtaining the confidence 
and favour of the highest ladies in the realm, and set a kind 
of fashion in the metropolis, was remarkable in Tallemant’s 
time ; but, we suspect, would have been impossible half a 
century afterwards. 

To complete our idea of the state of things in which Tal- 
lemant spent his life, we must remember that Paris was far 
smaller in size than at present,—that it hardly exceeded in 
surface our larger provincial towns, and that its population 
was even larger and more closely packed, in proportion to its 
extent, than it is now. And all the world of France was col- 
lected there; no Versailles existed as yet to keep the metro- 
polis at a respectful distance. From princes of the blood 
down to tradesmen, all were closely pent up together, and in 
daily juxtaposition with each other. In these narrow limits, 
the ruling passion of the French for society could display 
itself to the utmost extent. The aristocracy of the nation 
was collected in the same close quarters in which the com- 
pany at a German watering-place now meet each other. 
Domestic life there seems to have been absolutely none. 
The great /fétes, which characterize modern refinement, had 
as yet something feudal in their character, and were compa- 
ratively rare, and given, if at all, with circumstances of ex- 
cessive splendour. But the society of every day met on much 
more easy footing. Formal invitations were far less thought 
of than in our times. If it was known that a lady had des 
violons at her house of an evening, there seems to have been 
a sort of general license to all the young people of her ac- 
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quaintance to crowd her apartments during the few noisy 
hours that the entertainment lasted. The absolute all-im- 
portance of “ society” seems never to have been so completely 
recognized; duty, etiquette, decent observance—all were 
postponed to its calls. When Marshal Bassompierre was 
dressing for his character in a court ballet, “ on lui vint dire 
* sottement” (says Tallemant) “que sa mére était morte. 
“* «Vous vous trompez,’ repliqua-t’-il ; ‘ elle ne sera morte que 
“ lorsque le ballet sera fini !’,” And Tallemant’s own intimates, 
the fair wits and philosophers of the Hotel Rambouillet, seem 
to have considered gaiety as the essential purpose of their ex- 
istence, quite as seriously as the emptiest coxcomb of their 
acquaintance. It seems that the Marquis de Rambouillet 
was very blind, but would not acknowledge it, and therefore 
always went out to parties, which was a great relief to his 
family, says Tallemant, as otherwise somebody must have 
staid at home to take care of him! And the reasons which 
induced the princess of all précieuses, the fair Julie herself, 
to lay aside at thirty-six her platonic antipathy to marriage, 
were quite of the same description. 

“Je pense pourtant qu’elle considéra aussi que d’une vieille fille elle 
devenoit une nouvelle mariée, et telle jeune femme qui ne lui efit pas cédé, 
et ne l’eiit pas crue, la regarda aussitét comme une personne de qui elle 
pouvoit apprendre a bien vivre; et puis, comme j'ai déja remarqué, cela la 
remettoit tout de nouveau dans le monde, et elle aime fort les divertisse- 


ments !”— Vol, iii. p. 246. 


But, in fact, retreat from the world was impossible, except 
into a convent; and not even there, under the discipline of 
some gay abbesses: almost every function was performed in 
the eyes of the world, down to that of dying—see the print 
of the Deathbed of Mazarin, with his confessor in the ruelle, 
and a court party playing at cards in the body of the room. 

Where life was at once so merry and so public, it may well 
be supposed that scandal flourished. The excessive partiality 
of Richelieu for this ill-natured pastime contributed to increase 
the evil. The height to which it had arrived, in the period 
of which we were speaking, seems scarcely credible. In the 
pasquinades of the Fronde there is absolutely no reserve what- 
ever, and every imputation is as freely and broadly stated as 
in a court of justice. The only check was an occasional bas- 
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tinado, or ear-cropping, administered to the libeller. And, in 
respect to the scandal of society, although newspapers were 
as yet of little influence, there was a substitute almost as 
powerful, and under far less restraint—the Vaudeville. On 
the first slip which took place in a gentleman’s reputation for 
courage, or a lady’s for correct deportment, the delinquents 
were sure to hear the “ couplets ” recounting their mischance 
sung in every street, or to see them pass from hand to hand 
in every circle, from the court to the “bourgeoisie.” The 
vague and extraordinary license of these “ couplets” is well 
known: Tallemant, of course, was an assiduous collector of 
them, as well as of libel and slander in every other shape. 

But again: as the family of Tallemant and most of its 
connexions were Protestant, his memoirs contain much 
curious detail as to the social life and position of that great 
body of the French nation at the period when he wrote; not 
that the writer himself has the slightest prepossession on the 
subject. Although he remained steady in his profession of 
religion down to a very late period of his life, and was pro- 
bably converted at last only when the persecutions of Louis 
XIV. began to render an easy and comfortable old age incom- 
patible with it, he nowhere shows the slightest prepossession 
in favour of his fellow-religionists*. His scandal is very fairly 
distributed, and his malicious vein knows no distinction of 
sects ; if he has any partiality, it is certainly rather a compla- 
cent way of dwelling on the faults and follies of Protestant 
preachers and great people ; but it is more owing to the acci- 
dental circumstance of his connexion that these occupy so 
large a surface in his memoirs. 

The time during which Tallemant reduced to writing the 
multifarious trash which his modern editors have chosen to 
lay before the public, was from 1657 to 1660. His notices 
respecting the condition of the Huguenots consequently refer, 
for the most part, to that period which may justly be termed 
the most prosperous, in outward circumstances, of their ex- 
istence in France, from the time of the edict of Nantes to the 


* Tallemant sometimes, though rarely, tells a Huguenot good story in the spirit 
of his sect. “ A Protestant goldsmith, on his way to Charenton, met two hosts at 
once; one coming out of Saint Paul’s, the other going in. They called to him to 
take off his hat, but he still went on. At last a man stepped up to him, and cried 
in a furious tone, ‘ Adore thy Creator.’ ‘ Which?’ said the goldsmith,” 
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revolution. They had lost most of their political importance, 
and a great portion of the wealth of their higher families, after 
the disastrous issue of their civil wars in the reign of Louis 
XIII. But that very circumstance, which rendered them no 
longer objects of fear or suspicion to the court, released them 
for a long time from all danger of persecution. Cardinal 
Richelieu’s foreign policy carried him to the Protestant side in 
the general affairs of Europe; besides, he had grand views of 
uniting the two religions, Cardinal Mazarin was certainly the 
very reverse of a bigot in religious sentiment, and his cautious 
policy inclined him to be on good terms with the sectarians 
under his government. When pressed by more vehement 
Roman Catholics to use measures against them, he was wont 
to reply, that it was quite enough to have to do with the 
Fronde, without stirring up the Huguenots besides. Accord- 
ingly, during all the period of Tallemant’s youth and middle 
life, the edict of Nantes was scrupulously observed, and Pro- 
testants were on good terms with those in power, and not 
unfrequently with the court itself. Their great families still 
possessed rather more than a proportional share of the landed 
property of the country. The Protestant house of Bouillon 
owned 400 villages in the single province of Limousin. And 
it is a curious instance of their occasional power at court, that 
we find the Protestant deputy of the reformed churches, 
Ruvigny, getting, by his interest, a priory for the Catholic 
Abbé Tallemant. They were still very numerous in the south 
and west, especially in Saintonge and Languedoc. Tallemant, 
like other writers of the day, frequently speaks of them as 
constituting, in various neighbourhoods, the bulk of the po- 
pulation. The race of Gascon Protestant gentlemen, the 
children of those who accompanied Condé and Coligny in so 
many adventurous marches through the heart of a hostile 
kingdom, was still numerous and flourishing. 

But, as if to furnish one more memorable example of the 
injury which ease and prosperity do to a system of religion 
mainly founded on enthusiasm, this period of tranquillity was 
a period of the most utter and complete degeneracy. Sismondi 
refers to these ‘Historiettes’ as showing, with peculiar force of 
testimony, the great corruption of morals which prevailed in the 
higher Protestant society of the seventeenth century in France, 
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But they show much more than mere corruption of morals 
in a particular class; they show a total want of fixed princi- 
ple, of unity, of religious earnestness in the mass of that com- 
munity. True Protestantism was, in fact, rapidly receding 
from the wide surface which it had partially covered in the 
former ages, to concentrate itself once more in its old quarters, 
the mountains of Languedoc, there to find shelter under the 
violence of the most atrocious persecution which history re- 
lates, and to await another age of comparative prosperity. 
There, among the children of the Albigeois, it was a living 
principle ; elsewhere a form of belief, cherished in many cases 
from mere hatred to Rome; in many as the only alternative 
of a free understanding; in many from pride and family 
policy; in many, doubtless, from personal religious convic- 
tions ; but nowhere else as a principle binding its members 
together. As for the Protestants of a higher order of mind 
and conviction—the Colignys, D’Aubignys, Lanoues and 
Bezas of the former century, those men of whom Niebuhr so 
justly remarks, that France seems to have altogether lost the 
seed—it would be vain to look for their counterparts among 
the contemporaries of Richelieu and Mazarin. It is not un- 
interesting to trace the singular degeneracy of the individual 
descendants of those great men, and of their families gene- 
rally. One 'Coligny—a man of gallantry about Paris—was 
slain in a duel by the last Guise, himself a brave, but most 
boyish adventurer all his life. The next, better known as 
Marshal Chatillon, grandson of the admiral, was the greatest 
personage among the Huguenots; his name alone could have 
raised 4000 armed gentlemen; and his wife was almost 
adored by their ministers and religious people: she was 
called “the Incomparable” by our Earl of Carlisle. But, 
says our unmerciful critic, “cette femme-la n’étoit pas si 
“ orand chose qu’on disait; c’était une dévote, qui, par af- 
“ fectation, se mettoit toujours 4 prier Dieu quand il fallait 
“ diner; afin qu’on dit, elle est en oraison, et la faut laisser 
“ achever.” But the marshal was a man of no personal 
consequence or judgement; yet he was honest, brave, and 
a good Frenchman. His son, the last Coligny of the direct 
line, abjured Protestantism, and was killed young at the 
battle of the Porte St. Antoine. Of his daughters, one was 
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married per force to a German prince to prevent her changing 
her religion ; the other was the celebrated beauty Henrietta, 
Countess De la Suze, whose languid poetical graces and sen- 
timental coquetries formed the amusement of Paris for half 
acentury. She too abjured, as Madame de Sévigné says, in 
order never to meet her husband again in this world or the 
next. The particulars of her life we must leave to Tallemant. 
In fact, she seems to have studied how best to exemplify the 
startling maxim which occurs in one of her letters,— All the 
* duty in the world is not worth so much as a single fault 
* committed through affection !” She died bankrupt in cha- 
racter and fortune; and so ended the house of the noblest of 
French patriots. 

As for the high-principled and chivalrous Lanoue*, he had 
a son, “ brave comme son pére, et vétu de chamois comme 
“lui. Ces deux hommes ¢toient toujours a la guerre, et ne 
“ juroient jamais,” adds Tallemant, with due astonishment. 
But of the next and last inheritor of the name it is enough to 
say that he was called Bras-de-Laine, to distinguish him from 
his grandsire Bras-de-Fer. His sister, the Maréchale de 
Thémines, was the last survivor of their family. She changed 
her religion ¢wice, and was a lady of high fashion ; of the rest 
of her adventures, also, Tallemant must speak. As for the 
Protestant historian D’Aubigny, his son, as all the world 
knows, was a ruined gambler, whose daughter married a poor 
humpbacked poet, to escape still more intolerable poverty, 
and became Queen of France, and the executress of the di- 
vine judgments on the people of her own race and religion. 

Conversion, indeed, was a kind of epidemic among Pro- 
testants. It was the only mode of attaining rank and promo- 
tion; and this alone was quite sufficient to seduce by degrees 
the greater part of the Protestant noblesse. “The religion 
you have left must necessarily be the best,” said Roquelaure 
to an officer who had obtained a government by turning Ca- 





* One of Tallemant’s stories of this true hero is worth relating. ‘The day be- 
fore a battle, being in want of money, he sent two horses to be sold. One of them 
fetched a very high price. He asked his squire who bought it? So-and-so. 
* Come,’ said he, ‘the horse is only worth so much ; go back and carry the balance 
to that officer. His eagerness to distinguish himself tomorrow has made him give 
too much for the horse, which he knows, and from which he expects to get good 
service.’ And he returned him the greater part of the money.” 
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tholic, “ since you have taken change for it!” But even far 
lighter motives sufficed to bring over numbers of the ordinary 
class ; as far lighter motives than principle, or even the point 
of honour, restrained others from abandoning their creed. The 
great Turenne, we know, remained a Protestant a long time 
from mere affection to his wife and sister. And throughout 
these volumes conversions are spoken of in the slightest pos- 
sible terms, as occurrences of every day, more frequent and 
causeless than changes of politics. Attachment to a lover or 
mistress,—the wish to get plausibly rid of a husband or wife, 
—the chance of a fortune,—the hope of a legacy,—family ar- 
rangements,—family quarrels,—all were reasons sufficient in 
an age which was characterized, after all, rather by licentious- 
ness and carelessness than by infidelity in a positive sense ; 
for few were so liberal as the wit Des Varreaux, whose old 
Huguenot uncle left away his property from his branch of the 
family, being Catholics: “‘ You,” he said to his pious sisters, 
“ have at least the satisfaction of believing that he is damned, 
“but I have not even that consolation.” 

The following may serve as a specimen of a piece of Hu- 
guenot family history, such as Tallemant recounts by dozens, 
and of his mode of recounting them. The hero, the Marquis 
de Malause, was connected by descent with the House of 
Bourbon. The Viscountess de Lavedan had received and re- 
turned a great many visits from the Bishop of Alby, “ prélat 
jeune et bien fait;” and, moreover, had persuaded her old 
Huguenot father-in-law, the Marquis de Malause, to make 
his acquaintance. These visits scandalized the family of the 
husband, who were all Protestants. The husband, “ qui s’a- 
musoit 4 Paris,” thought it advisable to return home. The 
lady, finding that her husband had suddenly become domes- 
tic, began to think of a separation, and she set about it in 
this way: she wrote continually to the court that her hus- 
band’s father wanted to be converted, but was afraid of his 
son. Soon afterwards— 


“ The viscount being gone to some property of his in Auvergne, she per- 
suaded the old gentleman to make a visit to a house which he owned near 
Alby. Immediately the neighbourhood, which was all Huguenot, took the 
alarm, and the report spread that she wanted to carry off the marquis and 
make him a Catholic. On the day on which they were to set out, the gen- 
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tlemen and ministers of the neighbourhood assembled at La Case, the mar- 
quis’s ordinary residence, determined to prevent him from setting off before 
the arrival of the viscount. She tried to remove their suspicions ; and the 
old marquis, who was coarse enough, but frank and resolute, and who until 
that time had always boasted of saying everything that he thought, repre- 
sented to them in his patois (for he could speak no language but Gascon), 
that if he had any wish to change his religion, no one could prevent him ; 
that he could do it as well at home as anywhere else, and better, since he 
was master there; but that it was not likely he should change in his old 
age without necessity and without temptation, he who had not done so when 
hopes were held out to him of a marshal’s baton; that he was determined 
to take this journey in order to convince the world, which would otherwise 
report that he had fallen into dotage. In this way he duped both gentlemen 
and ministers. Yet it was observed that he wept at the exhortations which 
wére made him by one of his oldest servants. He set out, and was no 
sooner arrived at the end of his journey, than the Bishop of Alby visited 
him, and there he made abjuration.” 


Very soon afterwards he died suddenly. The fair converter 
had set out for court, justly hoping to be recompensed for her 
zeal, but her husband’s family was rather powerful there; 
they refused to see her, “and the queen told her, that she 
** was too correct a lady to wish to live separate from her hus- 
“band anywhere else than in a convent.” This agreeable 
proposal by no means suited her views: she tried a reconci- 


liation with her husband, who received her politely, but shut 
her up in a castle, where “she lived well and took no exer- 
“cise; so that she became prodigiously fat, and a man pre- 
“ dicted that she would die of too good health,”—as it ap- 
pears she did, and by no means in odour of sanctity. (Vol. viii.) 

The Protestant ministers whom Tallemant brings on the 
stage escape, on the whole, pretty well from the ordeal of his 
malignant criticism: traits of simplicity and oddity consti- 
tute the greater part of his anecdotes against them. This is 
hardly the case with the higher Catholic clergy; and, not to 
mention the more serious misconduct often imputed to them, 
it seems scarcely credible that in an age by no means irreli- 
gious there should have prevailed such singular neglect of 
common dignity, and even decency, in the outward deport- 
ment of high functionaries of the church. The loosest ideas 
seem to have been entertained respecting propriety of de- 
meanour, and those outward forms of strictness, as well as 
regularity in ordinary life, which are everywhere considered to 
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belong especially to the clerical character. We have already 
recounted some of his strange anecdotes of the domestic life 
of the great prince of the church as well as statesman, Cardi- 
nal Richelieu. The following he tells of Eleonor d’Etampes, 
Archbishop of Rheims, “a great cheat and a great glutton.” 


“*T have already said that he was le maréchal-de-camp comique. He ar- 
ranged the places at the theatre (il placoit 4 la comédie): one day he did 
worse ; for he appeared with a stick in his hand and a short jacket, like a 
maitre d’hétel, at the head of those who carried the queen her collation ! 
This was at the representation of Mirame*.”—Vol. iii. p. 183. 


There is other authority for this story; it is told in the me- 
moirs of Marolles. 

This is the prelate of whom it was said, “ qu’il mangeoit 
‘* quatre fois son diner avant que de le manger; deés le soir en 
“ Pordonnant, la nuit y révant, le matin y changeant quelque 
“ chose, et puis allant faire un tour 4 la cuisine avant qu’on 
“ servit.” 

He was a very Sheridan to his creditors :— 


“Finding no security to give to M. de la Bistrade, the councillor, of 
whom he had taken a house, he said, ‘ Sir, my library will be sufficient.’ 
It was a fine one. When the lease was nearly expired, he borrowed all the 
carts of his friends, and one fine night he carried off books and furniture. 
The councillor called out for his money. ‘ Pray do not disturb yourself ; 
here is the key of the library, which is the only security you asked for.’ 
The councillor goes and finds it empty.......He had a fishmonger in Anjou, 
whose name was L’Anguille. This man went to get some money from the 
archbishop on a day when his sister, Madame de Puisieux, happened to be 
with him. ‘ Sister,’ said he to the lady, ‘this is the most honest man I 
know ; pray kiss him for my sake.’ She caressed him so much that he dared 
not ask for a sou.” 


It was said that when this edifying prelate was on his 
death-bed, “ as his confessor was representing to him that he 
“ must give account to God, he listened to him a long time, 
“and then whispered in his ear, ‘The devil take whichever 
“ of us two believes a word of all you have been saying !’” 

This Archbishop of Rheims was a decried character even 
in his own time, but there were others equally scandalous : 





* Tallemant seems to have been the first to point out that this celebrated play, 
the representation of which caused peculiar scandal at court, was a satire on Queen 
Mary of Medicis, the Duke of Buckingham, and Cardinal Richelieu (ii. 154). 
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De Gondy, Archbishop of Paris, was notoriously a man of 
licentious life; and, what is more to our present purpose, it 
is clear that very loose notions of dignity and decorum pre- 
vailed even among the most respectable of the order. M. 
Godeau, Bishop of Vence, was a prelate of high reputation : 
he was particularly popular among Huguenots who wished to 
be converted in a fashionable manner; yet we find him de- 
scribed as a dangler about the Hotel Rambouillet, and fami- 
liarly designated as “the dwarf of the Princess Julie” (Ma- 
demoiselle d’Angennes). He was obliged to write for a live- 
lihood, it should seem, even after he had ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment: his verses of gallantry, Tallemant observes, “ ne valaient 
pas ses vers chrétiens ;” but he was remarkably successful in 
composing prayers for all classes and all occasions: one is 
headed, “ Prayer to be used by an attorney, or, if need be, by 
a barrister.” Gombauld the poet was almost a Protestant in 
opinion: “ Huguenot a bruler,” says our author, although 
in Catholic orders: he had, moreover, fought several duels, 
two in the same hour—a feat of which he was extremely proud. 
Yet Godeau, being unable to hold the bishoprics of Grasse and 
Vence together, wanted to get the former transferred to Gom- 
bauld! When we find that bishops and dignitaries held 
themselves so cheap, we are not surprised that the world 
treated them with no greater reverence, and are less asto- 
nished when we read in Sismondi that a bishop of Glandéve 
was put to the torture in Bordeaux for some intrigues in which 
he had been concerned during the Fronde; or in Tallemant, 
that De Sourdis, Archbishop of Bourdeaux, had been twice 
caned during his archiepiscopacy (by the Duke d’Epernon 
and Marshal de Vitry), and “pouvoit se vanter d’étre le 
prélat du monde qui avait été le plus battu,” although ex- 
ceeded in this respect by another ecclesiastic who afterwards 
became a bishop, Sancy, who had received, when envoy at 
Constantinople, a hundred strokes of the bastinado for some 
breach of diplomatic propriety ! 

But the strangest of all the clerical personages of the day 
was Boisrobert, already mentioned as the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu’s favourite and buffoon, whose sacred character, in the 
opinion of the Abbé de la Victoire, served to set off his buf- 
foonery “like the flour on a clown’s face.” After a strange 
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life of irreligion and debauchery, he thought proper to make 
a Christian end; but even his last moments were character- 
istic. ‘“ As his confessor was telling him that God had par- 
“ doned greater sinners than himself, he answered, ‘ Yes, 
“ father; the Abbé de Villarceaux (who had won money of 
“ him at play) is no doubt a greater sinner than I am, and 
“ yet I do not despair that God may have mercy on him!’ ” 
Boisrobert was really a man of much humour, though 
cowardly as well as profligate. He wrote verses against the 
party of the Fronde. De Retz heard of it, and the first time 
Boisrobert came to dine with him, insisted on his repeating 
them. “* Bien, monsieur,’ dit Boisrobert. II crache, il se 
“ mouche, et sans faire semblant de rien, il s’approche de la 
“ fenétre, et ayant regardé en bas, il dit au coadjuteur, ‘ Ma foi, 
“ monsieur, je n’en ferai rien, votre fenétre est trop haute.’ ” 

But these instances serve to point out the chief social pecu- 
liarity of the age, namely, the total want of order, and of the 
sense of order and propriety, which characterized it. There 
have been purer communities than that of France in the 
seventeenth century, and there have been others far more 
thoroughly corrupt and immoral ; but very rarely, in civilized 
countries, has the usually smooth surface of social order been 
so completely broken up, and such general indifference mani- 
fested towards the most scandalous breaches of ordinary ob- 
servance. 

Thus, in the time of which we are speaking, this species of 
toleration was not only extended to the gentlemanly crime of 
duelling, or even to the practices of the bravo and stabber, 
but to some offences of a much more plebeian kind. We are 
not at all surprised when we read of a gentlemanly duellist 
qui tua admirablement son monde ;” (this was the Chevalier 
d’Albret, who killed the Marquis de Sévigné ;) nor very much, 
when we read of the Chevalier de Guise, who “tua un peu en 
prince,” that is to say, killed his adversary the Baron de Lux 
while he was alighting from his carriage; nor of the Marshal 
de Bréré, who had his valet assassinated at the corner of a 
wood as they were looking out for game together, and ever 
afterwards, according to our veracious writer, imagined that 
he saw a white hare running across his room; nor of the vio- 
lent voies de fait, by which ladies of rank sometimes revenged 
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themselves on spies and rivals; such as Madame d’Aiguillon’s 
design to have a bottle of ink broken over the face of Madame 
de Chaulnes—an effectual receipt for demolishing beauty ; for 
the glass cuts, says our author, and the ink entering into the 
wounds is indelible. All these were relics of the violent pas- 
sions and rude justice of the middle ages ; but we speak rather 
of vulgar crimes, such as brought the offender immediately 
within the grasp of criminal law, and yet did not seem neces- 
sarily to exclude him from society. People did not scruple 
much about associating with those who were notoriously 
guilty of them, till they were convicted; or paying them 
proper attentions afterwards, until their execution. Coining, 
for example, was not altogether an ungentleman-like or un- 
lady-like accomplishment. In volume seven we read of a 
Breton lady “ qui faisait de la fausse monnaye,” and of the 
peculiar spell to which she resorted “ to find out a new alloy;” 
and in volume eight, of a pair of lovers reduced by hard ne- 
cessity “a faire de la fausse monnoie dans les montagnes 
vers Narbonne.” Highway robbery, also, did not absolutely 
entail the loss of caste. Saint-Ange, a desperado of some 
fashion, was condemned to be broken on the wheel, appa- 
rently for this offence. 

** Many people went through curiosity to see him finished” (pour le voir 
faire), ‘‘ for he had a fancy to explain on all occasions, even in common 
conversation, how he should behave when laid on the Saint Andrew’s Cross, 
and he used to arrange the chairs in the room to exhibit upon. II ne fit 
pas pourtant la plus belle fin de pendu qu’on pouvoit faire.” His wife, 
Madame de Marolles, “had his heart embalmed, and a kind of chapelle 
ardente made for it, with a priest to say prayers in it night and day; and 
she slept there herself.”-—Vol. viii. p. 230. 

The following are a few out of innumerable anecdotes which 
might be selected from the strange ingredients of these ten 
vnolumses, to serve, after all reasonab allowances, as specimens 
of the wild manners of the age. 

Madame de Castelmoron, it appears, had fallen under the 
suspicion of a jealous husband, and from dread of his violence 
had fled to her father-in-law, the old Duc de la Force. 

“‘The husband, after some time, pretended to be satisfied, and proposed 
that they should return together. They set out accordingly ; but they had 


not travelled two leagues, when a party of armed men seized her, and car- 
ried her off alone to an old castle peopled with bats. This time she thought 
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all was over with her; but in order to give them no opportunity for saying 
that she had died a natural death, she resolved to live on eggs, and drink 
nothing but water. Seeing her determination, they made a mine, which 
blew up the whole floor of the story in which she lived just at the moment 
when by good fortune she had gone into a little closet, which was in the 
thickness of the wall! This sort of miracle touched the husband: he be- 
lieved that she had been preserved by reason of her innocence ; for he is a 
bigot among the Huguenots. He threw himself at her feet, begged pardon, 
and she returned along with him!” 


It gives us pain to add, that this forgiving lady afterwards 
fully justified her husband’s suspicions, and threw discredit 
on the miracle. 

Such experiments, on the part either of husband or wife, 
seem to have been regarded very much as family affairs. 
Take the following little episode in the Historiette of Madame 
de Taloet, a Breton lady of a good parliamentary family. 


“‘ During her illness she had a strange affliction: for her mother, Ma- 
dame de Vignory, had her head cut off at Rennes, together with a daughter 
by her second husband; and this was the reason. Madame de Vignory 
had made acquaintance with a handsome youth, of the name of Bussy. 
He was of a good family somewhere near Moulin, and had some fortune. 
At first he followed the bar at Paris, and was afterwards a secretary under 
M. de Noyers. She married him to her daughter by her second husband, 
because he lent her 20,000 livres, of which she was in want. Perhaps she 
thought, that being a lawyer, and having had practice under M. de Noyers, 
he might be able to arrange the family affairs, which were in very bad con- 
dition. This young man and his wife had about 7000 or 8000 livres a year 
between them: the rest of the family were ill enough off. Nevertheless, 
people used to call him Monsieur le Marquis de Bussy. He was married 
on condition of taking his wife’s name and arms, and giving I do not know 
how much to her mother. He did not keep his promise. She, to revenge 
herself, gained over her daughter, whom this man loved tenderly: they 
had him shot with a musket at a huée (wolf-hunt) in Britanny, where they 
were on some business—perhaps they had property there; and as he was 
not mortally wounded, the mother-in-law wanted to oblige the surgeon to 
poison the wound. The surgeon put sugar on it instead of arsenic, and 
then escaped. On this the old lady persuades her daughter to strangle 
her husband; and then sets off to a great devotion in Britanny, which they 
call Saint Anne. The daughter and her maid strangled him. Mother and 
daughter were sent to prison: they got letters of appeal: instead of pro- 
ceeding on them, they suffered themselves to be cajoled by the judges, who 
told them they had nothing to fear, in fact, they did not mean to condemn: 
but the rapporteur (first voter) gave his vote for death; the others were 
ashamed, and so the sentence was unanimously given. There were no 
proofs against the mother. The daughter died en philosophe, and without 
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thinking about the other world. They were condemned when they ex- 
pected it least; for such affairs are very common in Britanny: there are 
many stories there of wives who have killed their husbands. The mother 
made a very Christian end !”—Vol. ix. p. 170. 


We thought of extracting the history of the daring lover 
M. d’Etoges and the fair Mademoiselle de Sallenauve, from 
volume seven, as an example of the way in which abductions 
were managed in the days of the Fronde; but want of space 
obliges us to omit this, and many more such stories, which 
would serve to illustrate our position of the extreme relaxation 
of the administration of the laws, police, and outward ob- 
servances of all classes, and the cool, unconcerned manner in 
which the public had brought itself to look on all breaches of 
them. 

It is to this point, the disorder rather than corruption of 
the times, that we are anxious to direct the reader’s attention ; 
because it is necessary to perceive it in order thoroughly to 
understand the peculiar vocation of Louis XIV., his personal 
fitness for it, and the real characteristics of his celebrated 
“ Age.” When he arrived at years of majority, the first ne- 
cessity of France was order and repose. There was abun- 
dance of patriotism ; but it was wild, irregular, indeterminate 
in its views. There was the love of liberty, but no definite 
ideas either of the mode of attaining it or of reconciling it 
with orderly government. There was bravery in abundance— 
when has it been otherwise in France? but without discipline 
or military genius. The Gassions, Chatillons, Brérés, the he- 
roes of France in the first half of the seventeenth century, were 
little better than dashing cavalry officers. There was abun- 
dance of piety: the people was as devout as ever; and in the 
higher classes, notwithstanding the prevalence of the boldest 
opinions and the boldest expression of them, the rapid transi- 
tion from the depth of libertinism or infidelity to the cloister, or 
to a life of devotion, were of daily occurrence. But all was chaos 
and anarchy;—in the church, the army, literature, the arts, no 
fixed principles of action or of taste. The great magistracy 
of the realm, the parliaments, were by turns the arch-agitators 
of the people, and the blindest and most devoted servants of 
the crown. The higher nobility gave themselves, one day, 
the airs of the merest courtiers, to which they had been for a 
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time reduced by Richelieu; and on the next assumed all the 
savage independence of feudalism, and seemed themselves 
scarcely to know to which category they wished to belong. 
Financial system there was none; but the fiscal exactions 
were perhaps the most arbitrary and the least productive to 
which any civilized state has ever submitted: see, especially, 
the picture drawn by Sismondi. Society, as we have seen, 
was in that strange state in which the boundaries, not only 
between vice and virtue, but between legal crime and inno- 
cence, are nearly thrown down; and civil wars continually 
recommencing, together with thirty years of foreign war, 
carried on with scarcely an intelligible object, and with a bar- 
barism worthy of savage times, had reduced the frontiers to 
a state of desolation, utterly demoralized the soldiery, and 
brought the people into the most distressing condition. 

Into this gulf of howling anarchy the young Louis XIV. 
was thrown by his destiny. And the observer cannot fail to 
draw two very important lessons from the result: the one in 
favour of the hereditary principle of government; the other 
showing the conquests which may be achieved by a strong 
will and decisive temperament, even with the most moderate 
degree of ability. An usurper might, undoubtedly, have 
restored order to France at this crisis, and by using dex- 
trously her scattered elements of greatness and the turbu- 
lent zeal of her people, might have raised her at once to a pre- 
ponderating rank among the states of Europe. But to 
effect this, he must have possessed the genius of Richelieu, 
Cromwell, or Napoleon ; he must have cemented his authority 
with the blood and ruin of the noblest families of France ; 
and his power, when once established, would have been per- 
sonal only, and would have fallen to pieces on his demise, if 
not earlier demolished by adverse contingencies; for its ori- 
ginal foundation would have rested on one principle only— 
the need of order and stability felt after an age of revolution. 
But the hereditary prince had for him, in addition to that 
need which rallied round him, the statesmen and sound 
thinkers of the nation, and the industrious classes, the strong 
prestige of the right of succession, the force of politico-reli- 
gious feeling, which secured for him the far more rooted ad- 
herence of the body of the people. If power, at this crisis, 
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had fallen into the hands of an imbecile prince, or of a care- 
less and purposeless ruler, the opportunity would have been 
lost, perhaps for ever; France would soon have fallen back 
under the dominion of favouritism, or of bold and\powerful 
aristocratic factions. But Louis XIV. was one of those happy 
accidents which have so often preserved monarchies ; he was 
precisely the man for his hour, and he was nothing more. 
Without a spark of genius, without shining abilities of any 
kind, he possessed just the necessary qualities—love of order ; 
an indefatigable activity of mind and passion for business ; 
sound health and a wonderful digestion; graces of person 
and demeanour; reasonably good sense and unimpeachable 
manners; and, far beyond all these, pride without bounds, 
which could acknowledge no favourite or master (favourite of 
the male sex Louis never had any, and even the dominion 
which the last and wisest of his mistresses exercised over him 
was partial and incomplete), and that unconquerable will and 
obstinacy of purpose which has ere now made heroes of less 
able men than he. 

This was the conqueror of the age ; the personage who was 
raised up to trample genius, strength and individual daring 
under foot, as if in mockery of their brilliancy. And although 
the reader of the history of Louis XIV. has his attention 
powerfully drawn off to the grand spectacle of courts and 
camps which it exhibits on the surface, it is worth while to 
trace the under-current of national feeling, especially during 
the first years of it. This is not very easy to do, with respect 
to an age of which courtiers were the only historians ; yet 
the materials are not altogether wanting : and it is particularly 
curious to compare the language of the men who witnessed 
the first or rising period of his fortunes, and the second, that 
of their full splendour, when writing at those different zras. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the spirit of independ- 
ence was extinguished easily, or at once, notwithstanding the 
popularity of Louis, and the unpopularity of the aristocratic 
disturbers of the peace who had played their gambols for so 
many years with impunity. On the contrary, it will be seen 
that the first steps of absolutism were watched with dislike 
and commented on with sarcasm ; that the haughtiness of the 
king disgusted many of the upper classes ; that the stringency 
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of his measures, particularly in the financial department, 
pressed heavily on many more. Nor were the sterner mur- 
murs of republicanism altogether wanting. The following 
sonnet (untruly attributed to Boileau) is a specimen of many 
similar pieces which circulated in secret from hand to hand in 
the period in question :— 
“Ce peuple que jadis Dieu gouvernait lui-méme, 

Trop las de son bonheur, voulut avoir un Roi. 

Hé bien, dit le Seigneur, peuple ingrat et sans foi, 

Tu sentiras bientét le poids du diadéme. 


“ Celui que je mettrai dans le pouvoir supréme 
D’un empire absolu voudra regner sur toi : 
Ses seules volontés lui serviront de loi, 

Et rien n’asssouvira son avarice extréme. 


“Tl cherchera partout mille nouveaux moyens 
Pour te ravir l’honneur, la liberté, les biens. 
Tu te plaindras en vain de tant de violence, 


*‘ Ce peuple en vit l’effet, il en fut étonné. 
Ainsi régne aujourd’hui par les veeux de la France 
Ce monarque absolu qu’on nomme Dieu donné.” 


Let us carry our eyes thirty years onwards, and how com- 
plete is the change! The language of independence is abso- 
lutely gone; it has sunk into a dead tongue in less than a 
generation: the sentiments of patriotism and chivalry which 
spring from the heart of Corneille, are become mere pretty 
phrases in the mouth of the personages of Racine. Those 
who disliked the person of Louis XIV. and contemned his 
abilities, are become the loudest among his twenty millions 
of worshippers. Nothing is visible to indicate to the observer 
that the brilliant and solid edifice which he contemplates has 
not lasted for ever, and will not last for ever; and every 
Frenchman seems to say of his monarchy, like the townsmen 
of the city visited by Chidher the Wanderer,— 


“ Die Stadt steht ewig an diesem Ort, 
Und ewig wird sie bleiben fort.” 


Whence arises this change, and especially in the sentiments 
of individual men—of writers who do not seem to be attempt- 
ing to deceive us, but to be themselves subjugated by the en- 
chantment? We answer with M. de Barante, who has so 
profoundly analysed this portion of his country’s history,— 
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“ C’est que le succés est un grand maitre. Pour presque tous les hommes, 
il est le jugement de Dieu. Lorsqu’on voit réussir ce qu’on a blémé; 
lorsqu’on voit durer ce qui avait paru fragile et ruineux ; lorsqu’on voit tout 
se ranger, s’établir, se discipliner sous le joug qu’on avait voulu secouer, 
on se résigne aussi, et la pensée elle-méme obéit, comme la volonté.”’ 


Thus—not all at once, but still with remarkable rapidity, 
considering the greatness of the evil—chaos was subdued, and 
the social state of France reduced to a degree of order and 
outward compactness such as no European community had 
as yet attained. Take the best zra of Louis XIV.—the com- 
mencement of the reign of Madame de Maintenon—and com- 
pare society as it then existed with that of the days of the 
Queen-mother, Mazarin, and our friend Tallemant, and the 
first impression will be that of prodigious improvement in 
every particular. But when we examine more closely, we 
shall see that this improvement consists mainly, almost en- 
tirely, in the substitution of definite views and orderly habits 
for the most perfect negation of purpose and order which 
ever subsisted in any great country. Take the instance of 
religion as one of the most prominent. We have seen the 
strange inconsistencies of the preceding generation. France 
was ruled in succession by two princes of the church, and yet 
avowed infidelity was no obstacle to ecclesiastical promotion 
and favour, as in the case of Boisrobert; or to success and 
high esteem in society, as in the case of Patru; and the dig- 
nitaries of the establishment afford the oddest examples of 
life and manners which France could furnish. In 1680, not 
only were the outward manners of the clergy regular and 
their conduct free from reproach, but Romanism had assumed 
the most outwardly religious and dignified character (in con- 
tradistinction to superstitious) which it has ever exhibited in 
its long history, while an avowed infidel was a thing banished 
and proscribed. So in literature, the arts, manners and cus- 
toms ; the change was universal and equable. 

One singular instance of it will occur to the reader of these 
memoirs. In Voltaire’s time it was the fashion to represent 
the English as a nation of humourists or “ originals.” And 
it was doubtless true, that the superior independence of the 
habits of this country allowed greater scope for personal ec- 
centricities ; that men had more of individual character than 
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in France, where the uniform tone given by good society, and 
the preponderance of court and fashion, had given a conven- 
tional and common-place air to the mass of people. Now, in 
1650, the French nation was full of “originals.” The turn 
of Des Réaux’s mind led him to be curious in searching out 
and remembering the anecdotes of this class of personages, 
and no doubt he often exaggerates them. But, coupled with 
other representations of the times, it will be found that in- 
dividual oddities of manner and conduct—some proceeding 
from independence, some from mere carelessness, many from 
affectation—abounded in society. The provinces were not 
yet emptied of “ fine old gentlemen ” nourished in the seclu- 
sion of their greatness, and each riding his favourite hobby 
with great indifference to Parisian taste. The literary circles 
swarmed with extravagant poets and paradoxical thinkers ; 
secluded studies with mad mathematicians and seekers after 
the philosopher’s stone. There were still numbers who pre- 
ferred to dress, amuse themselves, talk, make love, live and 
die according to their own humour. Tallemant is full of them ; 
and the reader may consult M. Paul de Mussel’s amusing 
series of papers, entitled ‘ Les Originaux du Dixseptiéme 
Siécle,’ in the ‘Révue de Paris,’ which are indeed mainly 
adapted from Tallemant. Now Louis XIV. extinguished 
eccentricity ; it was an assumption of liberty which affronted 
him ; and from that day to this it has been comparatively 
rare in France. 

But civilized society has its choice between two conditions 
only, and the fundamental laws of human nature prevent it 
from ever enjoying the advantages of both. There cannot be 
independence of spirit without some degree of liberty, and 
liberty has never yet visited the world unaccompanied by 
disorder and license, at least of thought: and yet, where 
independence of spirit does not exist, there may be grandeur, 
there may be outward regularity ; but there cannot be mental 
greatness, there cannot be permanent happiness or prosperity. 
And so the poor vacillating breath called public opinion keeps 
wavering perpetually between the two great lines of national 
progress, alternately propelled towards one or the other, as the 
evils of the opposite course happén to be more immediately 
visible. The reign of Louis XIV. (from his majority) com- 
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prehends two full generations of men. Now the first pecu- 
liarity which will strike the observer of its mere chronology 
is this—that all the really great names which distinguish it 
are those of men who had attained at least to early manhood 
at its commencement; that is, men whose mind was formed 
in the period of individuality and turbulence, chastened and 
improved by the acquired habits of the period of combination 
and order. It is so in literature, the state, theology, arts and 
arms—we have not time now to prove it. These are the men 
who welcomed the spirit of order as a tutelary angel, to pre- 
serve them from past extravagance; who ranged themselves, 
and did not form mechanical parts of a line dressed by others ; 
who lived under self-discipline, not discipline from without ; 
the broadest distinction which can exist as influencing the 
formation of character, and yet constantly neglected and for- 
gotten by superficial observers. The next generation was 
composed of men who grew up by rule and line; and never 
were children more inferior to their parents. And thus, as 
we continue the history of the most brilliant of monarchs, the 
seductive phase of despotism gradually disappears, and its 
dark and repulsive features become visible. Of the generous 
flames of former days, that of patriotism goes out first ; it ex- 
pires with Marshal Vauban, not again to become a light to 
France for a century, until the appearance of Turgot. Re- 
ligion shrinks into obscurity as Protestantism is destroyed, 
and Jansenism, the more real expression of the piety of the 
age, persecuted into retirement. Chivalry still burns on in 
capricious, fitful flashes, but less and less conspicuous and 
pure as we pass from Guise to Lauzun, from Lauzun to 
Marshal Richelieu. Loyalty itself, the only political virtue 
of slaves, is extinguished at last: it can endure oppression, 
disaster, famine; but it is not proof against the jealousy, the 
capricious ill-humour, the determined inaccessibility to re- 
monstrance of a worn-out and unsuccessful despot ; and the 
great Louis was rescued from utter abandonment on his death- 
bed by nothing but the force of etiquette. And when Saint 
Simon has conducted us through the last period of decline, we 
cannot but ask ourselves—what did France gain by the sixty 
years’ experiment of her greatest king, even in those respects 
in which, if in any, suchan experiment should have succeeded ? 
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As to the condition of the people, had it not terminated in 
misery? As to literature, in mediocrity? As to morals, in 
utter depravity? As to religion, in mere hypocrisy? Was 
not the France of the regency, although much more orderly, 
yet much more corrupt and vicious at heart than the France 
depicted by Tallemant Des Réaux ? 

These are common-place reflections we own, but they are 
such as these volumes, portraying an age of which the hi- 
story is little studied by English readers, naturally suggest ; 
and it cannot be altogether useless to recall these old-fashioned 
doctrines now and then to our minds, tempted as many are 
to swerve from their allegiance to them whenever they hear 
that an émeute has broken out in Paris, or that an American 
state refuses to pay its debts. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni Santo. Von J. D. 
Passavant. Leipzig, 1839. 


WE are told by philosophers at home, that a coarse material- 
ism is the characteristic of our age beyond all precedent in 
modern history ; by critics abroad, tiat the same reproach at- 
taches to our country beyond all comparison with the other 
nations of civilized Europe. If the former charge be sup- 
posed to prove the progress of the few rather than the retro- 
cession of the many, the latter we fear has too much founda- 
tion to be so hastily and lightly dismissed. It is at least a 
suspicious coincidence, that we are neither the last to observe, 
nor the first to extenuate, in our younger brethren of the new 
world, the very faults and failings which foreigners discover 
in ourselves. We can see without difficulty, and censure with- 
out sparing, the coarseness of their manners, the mercantile 
tone of their minds, the obstinacy of their prejudices, the vul- 
garity of their tastes, their national blindness and their national 
vanity, their slavish devotion to gain and comparative indiffer- 
ence to all higher and nobler pursuits ; we are too apt to for- 
get, that though in a new and more favourable soil these bane- 
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ful shoots may have put forth a stronger growth, the parent 
stocks must have been derived from, and may possibly still 
exist among, ourselves. 

We are glad to believe we possess as a nation a store of 
sterling virtues, sufficient, it may be, to excuse us from envying 
our neighbours, certainly too well known to ourselves to re- 
quire enumeration or proof, but we fear that we are singularly 
deficient in that delicacy of physical organization which seems 
to confer a kind of instinctive taste upon the senses and en- 
dow them with an intuitive perception of the beautiful. We 
are still content to borrow our fashions from France, our music 
from Germany, our choicest paintings from Holland or Italy, 
our models of sculpture and architecture from ancient Greece 
and Rome. Our claims to the invention or even the im- 
provement of the Gothic are by no means established, and 
it seems but too probable that further research may end in 
reducing them to that degenerate afterform, in which, as is 
usual with us, elaborate finish and superfluous ornament are 
the poor substitutes for beauty of outline and grandeur of pro- 
portion. Like the Romans of old, whose modern representa- 
tives we are,—the Romans of trade instead of the Romans of 
war,—we patronize the fine arts themselves as ministers to 

‘our vanity and luxury, rather than cherish them as the chil- 
dren of our taste. We purchase our pictures and statues as 
mere articles of furniture, and value them mostly for their 
rarity or price. We employ our sculptors only to carve our 
busts or our monuments, our painters to immortalize our 
coats and our faces, and graciously permit our engravers to 
multiply both for the satisfaction of a generous public. Even 
the sciences we cultivate, the discoveries we make, have all 
some utility in view, are all made to minister to some mate- 
rial end. Each succeeding year witnesses improvements in 
our machines and manufactures, which only seem final till 
they are replaced by new. We have subdued the ancient 
elements—the fire, the water and the wind, taught them to 
labour in our factories and work upon our roads; and ele 
ments the ancients scarcely knew have yielded to mechanics 
a submission they still withhold from philosophy. Magne. 
tism has long been our pilot; but modern ingenuity has 
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taught the light to paint our miniatures, made electricity a 
die-sinker and seal-engraver, and trained galvanism to run 
our errands with a speed that outstrips the very wind. 

But while the sciences of matter have been cultivated with 
a success so brilliant both in theory and application, while 
chemistry, geology and political economy have been advancing 
with giant strides from infancy to manhood, and astronomy 
has only paused for want of materials to work on, the more 
abstract sciences have been, if not despised, at least neglected ; 
we are still content to go to the Germans for our criticism, 
even when Shakspeare is the subject,—to borrow their lexi- 
cons and grammars, translate their science and history, retail 
their theology in revised and expurgated editions, and laugh 
at their metaphysics when we find it too difficult to under- 
stand them. While works of light literature issue from the, 
press, of so flimsy a texture and at so rapid a rate as well nigh 
to suggest the suspicion that they had been composed as well 
as printed by some new refinement in machinery, and works 
upon railways on paper almost keep pace with their proto- 
types in the field, year after year passes away with scarce one 
attempt to add to the scanty contributions which for more 
than acentury past England has made to the noblest of all 
studies, the foundation and end of all science—the philosophy 
of mind. Even Scotland, so long our stay, is silent at last ; 
one after another, Hume, Stewart, Brown and Mackintosh 
have disappeared, and none have arisen to supply their places. 
If there be none among us of depth or reach enough to reveal 
new laws of mind, or simplify those already recognised, there 
are surely some who might do honourable and useful service 
in easier and less frequented paths. Hitherto indeed it 
would almost seem that the rules of Bacon had been better 
studied or more faithfully observed in less abstruse sciences 
than in that of mind; metaphysicians have still been builders 
of systems and framers of theories, the inspired interpreters 
rather than the patient observers of phanomena; they have 
hoped to raise a solid superstructure on the narrow founda- 
tion of individual experience, and it is scarcely marvellous 
if they have failed. Larger views, more numerous data are 
still wanting; and it appears to us that this statistical age 
might find a new and congenial employment in the collection 
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and classification of facts directly or remotely connected with 
the history and functions of the mind, more especially of 
such as relate to the peculiarities of its congenital structure or 
progressive development, and the nature and extent of the in- 
fluence which education or external circumstances may exert. 
The intimate connexion between higher physiology and lower 
metaphysics, hitherto so much and so strangely neglected, 
might be recognised and improved, experiments instituted yet 
untried, and the stores of biography and history forced to 
yield the results of their long experience. Thus, as we be- 
lieve, principles might be discovered fruitful in further con- 
sequences, and what may perhaps seem of more importance, 
admitting immediate application to practice. What the phi- 
losophy of history is become to the science of government, 
the philosophy of biography might be made for the science of 
education; the lives of great men, besides the passing admi- 
ration of their greatness and the passing desire to emulate it, 
might be made to yield some lasting insight into the founda- 
tion on which it was built. We might learn to distinguish 
qualities inborn from those which may be acquired ; trace the 
laws of mental succession in the one, and the most favourable 
circumstances for developing the other. In the vegetable 
world and among the lower animals we have discovered these 
laws and conditions, and to a certain extent we are able to 
command the result. Among those that acknowledge our 
control, instances of extraordinary excellence are neither so 
rare nor so insulated as among men. Greece is still a wonder 
unexplained and unapproached among nations: in the fasti of 
English genius, Newton, Locke and Milton still remain not 
only alone, but without a second in their several departments; 
Shakspeare and Raffaelle stand, sublime but solitary monu- 
ments in the history of mankind. 

Our ancestors unfortunately seem seldom to have known 
or required those minute particulars of contemporary genius 
to which we have learnt to attach so high and just an interest ; 
and when the want arose, the possibility of satisfying it had . 
already passed away. Autobiographies and diaries had hardly 
yet come into fashion, and friends still retained the antiquated 
notion that private letters were scarcely marketable as public 
property. The first compilers of biographies were only too 
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glad to fill up their scanty list of dates and documents with 
any materials that industry could collect or tradition supply, 
and to leave to their critical successors the more difficult and 
less grateful task of verifying the one and sifting the other. 
This is a description, we regret to say, most strictly true in 
the two cases in which we should most confidently have looked 
for and most gladly found an exception, in the lives of Raf- 
faelle and Shakspeare. Vasari was born but eight years be- 
fore the death of Raffaelle, and his great work was not pub- 
lished till twenty years after it. It would be ungrateful to 
depreciate a work, to which we lie under such great and nu- 
merous obligations; but we may be permitted to say, that its 
value as an authority is principally due to the absence of any 
rival,—that it owes its just reputation more to the liveliness 
and simplicity of its style than to the correctness of its facts 
or the soundness of its criticisms. Of the many memoirs of 
Raffaelle which have appeared since, few have done more than 
repeat the same facts with trifling corrections or omissions, 
and additional panegyrics, not always an addition in value, of 
their own. Father Pungileoni was the first to commence a 
better system; he has examined with care the neglected ar- 
chives of Urbino, and thrown much additional light on the 
early life of the artist, and the works and character of his fa- 
ther. Fuessli and Longhena, the Italian translator of De 
Quincy, have collected some curious notices; Rumohr, Plat- 
ner, Kugler, and other German writers, have contributed 
much valuable criticism ; lecturers descant on his merits, and 
travellers wonder at his works ; still we must admit, that up 
to the present time no single work has appeared at all corre- 
sponding with the present state of Art or the present demands 
of criticism. M. Passavant has felt this want, and laboured 
long and zealously to supply it; we wish we could add that 
in our judgement he had completely succeeded. He has done 
all that industry could—scrupulously examined received facts, 
and spared neither time nor toil in quest of new; he has tra- 
versed France, Italy, Germany and England, searched their 
libraries and studied their galleries, and collected a large store 
of raw materials; but we must own that the master-mind is 
wanting, to give life and interest to the mass; that his labo- 
rious work is another of the class of Mémoires pour servir, 
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rather than such a finished life as Raffaelle has long claimed, 
and we hoped a German artist was destined at last to have 
written. It will assuredly form a standard authority and use- 
ful book of reference for the artist and connoisseur, but con- 
tains little that is likely to possess much interest for the ge- 
neral reader,—less than we hoped, to enlarge his knowledge 
or improve his taste. 

It is certainly rather M. Passavant’s misfortune than his 
fault, that, with all his diligence, he has succeeded in recover- 
ing so few of those minute records of daily life, those faithful 
chronicles of words and acts and habits, which give so much 
of its charm, and its value too, to popular biography ; that, as 
the historian, he has been almost confined to the thankless 
labour of verifying names and dates and determining loca- 
lities, correcting the errors of his predecessors, and reducing 
their scanty materials to a truer order and clearer connexion ; 
and we are bound to say, he has executed this department of 
his work with a patient research and untiring industry which 
few but those who have been engaged in similar pursuits 
can fully appreciate. If he has added few new facts, those 
few have their interest and value, and we are often indebted 
to him for relieving us from the necessity of appealing to in- 
ternal evidence to disprove the absurd stories for which the 
easy credulity of Vasari or the hasty assumption of later wri- 
ters have obtained a too extensive circulation. But at the same 
time we must own, that to us at least M. Passavant appears 
to much greater advantage as the critic of History than as 
the critic of Art; that with the best intentions he has im- 
pressed us with no very elevated idea of his judgement or 
taste ; that our surprise will be even less than the little he mo- 
destly promises for himself, if future critics do not uniformly 
admit his qualifications or bow to his decisions. A ready per- 
ception, and even a correct appreciation of the beautiful, are 
very valuable, but by no means philosophical endowments ; 
they may yield much complacent enjoyment to the amateur, 
but will hardly suffice for the critic. To communicate our 
feelings to others, we must be able to analyse them ourselves ; 
we must be deeply versed in the principles of taste, and well 
skilled in applying them to practice; or our language, like 
M. Passavant’s, will often be too vague to convey distinct im- 
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pression, our praises appear too extravagant to command 
entire sympathy. 

The lengthy descriptions of the subject and composition 
of many of Raffaelle’s pictures, with which M. Passavant has 
frequently interrupted the regular course of the narrative, ap- 
pear to us singularly ill-judged and out of place ; of little use 
in any case to those Who have not seen the originals, and su- 
perfluous in most to those who have; they seem particularly 
inexcusable here, where a separate portion of the work is 
expressly devoted to this particular object. We might have 
regretted that the same space had not been devoted to a more 
critical examination of the peculiar beauties and defects, the 
distinguishing style and character of the artist’s successive 
works, if the indifferent success of M. Passavant’s attempts in 
this difficult department had not taught us to acquiesce in 
the wisdom of the easier course he has pursued. Our ad- 
miration, we must own, of German sentiment is somewhat 
limited, even when the naiveté is most native and the na- 
ture most natural; and we could have been content to resign 
all the specimens interspersed, though some are sufficiently 
amusing, for a stricter attention to such homely virtues as 
method, conciseness and selection. M. Passavant would ap- 
pear to have made it a point of conscience to keep back from 
the public nothing he had collected in their service ; not con- 
tent with seventeen appendices, “ original and selected,” and 
one whole volume of catalogue, he has occupied much of the 
small space that remains with matters of such secondary in- 
terest as might with advantage have been consigned to a far 
less honourable position. 

M. Passavant has included the name of Giovanni Santi, 
the father of Rafiaelle, in the title of his work, and has devoted 
the first fifty pages to all the particulars he has been able to 
collect—many of them new, and some of them interesting— 
of himself and his works, his family and his fortunes. We 
imagine the curiosity of our readers will be most strongly, if not 
exclusively, attracted by those features in his history or cir- 
cumstances which may be presumed to have exercised most 
influence on the early life and after-character of his immortal 
son. Before we proceed to give a brief summary of these, 
we must supply a few words of preface which we could 
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have wished M. Passavant had said, and said much better, 
for us. 

One of the facts which strike us first, and most forcibly in 
the history of painting, is the rarity of names which in the 
highest branch of art have attained the highest eminence. 
The list of poets whom the voice of many nations has placed 
on the first class of merit is small indeed, compared with the 
number of aspirants; but narrow it as we may, it far out- 
numbers still that of their brother-artists. One favoured land 
alone may claim them all as her children by birth, or at least 
by adoption; yet even she, were she content to resign her 
right to her darling son—to leave Raffaelle to stand with Shak- 
speare, as the glory of modern Europe, the boast of modern 
times, whom nations delight to honour and critics are proud 
to praise, she alone might find among her poets names not 
unworthy to stand by their side in the annals of fame ; Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian and Corregio might well 
glory in comparison with Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto and Tasso. 

The inference thus suggested by experience is fully con- 
firmed by a closer examination of the gifts and graces which 
Painting demands from her favoured professors. The supreme 
rarity of excellence finds its explanation in the supreme diffi- 
culty of attaining it. However richly gifted with that creative 
power which gives him title to the name of poet, and clothes 
each shade of thought that flits before the soul with its appro- 
priate form, the artist still must stoop to court inferior aid— 
must trust to stubborn matter to give these dreams of fancy 
enduring power and visible existence. The skilful surgeon, 
we have been told, must possess a lady’s hand, an eagle’s eye 
and a lion’s heart, and happy is he on whom nature has be- 
stowed so much that after-study can but ill supply. But 
these, taken in the utmost latitude the words can bear, do but 
faintly and feebly express the commonest attributes—the first 
rude implements of the painter. He must have an eye quick 
to appreciate every delicate variation of outline or passing 
change of colour, to take in the whole at a glance, or penetrate 
with ease the minutest detail; a hand watchful to catch and 
prompt to execute its various biddings; a heart deep in its 
own feelings, yet ready each moment to give its sympathy to 
others: but beyond and above all these, he must possess a 
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poet’s soul, pervading, inspiring, directing all; seeming al- 
most to infuse into them a portion of its own pure nature, 
and raise them to the rank of distinct independent intelli- 
gences ; giving to the eye its refinement of taste and intuitive 
perception of the beautiful, to the hand its delicate tact and 
unerring precision, to the heart its mysterious power to in- 
terpret the language of the passions, fathom the recesses of 
character, and reproduce them at will under every varied form 
of attitude, expression and gesture. Yet with all these rare 
endowments—rare in their separate excellence, rarer far in 
their union—the painter still will want the power to call his 
conceptions into being ; he still must stoop to ask from expe- 
rience the technical rules of his art, and learn to conquer their 
difficulties by laborious practice ; he must master the secrets 
of anatomy, the principles of architecture, study the laws of 
light and perspective, and must look at last to power for its 
patronage, to the religion or history of his country for his 
happiest subjects, to the sympathy of his contemporaries for 
the stimulus to his efforts, and the reward of his success. 
Reviewing these gifts of nature, so great and various; 
this original organization, so delicate in its separate parts, 
so nicely adjusted asa whole; these mechanical acquirements, 
so manifold and so laborious; these external conditions, so 
essential and yet so fortuitous,—we rejoice in the number of 
those illustrious men who have surmounted these difficulties, 
and exercised their high calling for the lasting benefit of their 
race, rather than complain they have been so few; we look 
with growing wonder at the mighty works they have left— 
turn with new interest to the history of their lives and the 
secrets of their success. While, on the one hand, we are 
forced to doubt whether the art of painting is ever destined 
even to approach to absolute perfection, we are prepared on the 
other to find that those who have hitherto approached it most 
nearly, richly as they may have been endowed by nature, and 
sedulously tutored by art, must still have owed much to out- 
ward circumstance and the favour of fortune. Even in his 
happy lot on whom nature seems to have exhausted every 
blessing in her store, these expectations are so fully realized, 
that we may almost doubt whether, in the whole range of mo- 
dern history, or within the compass of modern Europe, one 
moment or one spot could be found more singularly propitious 
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than those which glory in Raffaelle’s birth. He was happy in 
his parentage and in his patrons, in his master and in his pupils, 
in his friends and in his rivals: the first misfortune of his life 
was its rapid and untimely close. He was late enough to 
profit by the example, early enough to feel the living influence 
of four of the greatest masters of his art—of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Giorgione and Fra Bartolomeo. The 
art of painting in oil had been introduced into Italy barely 
half a century before his birth; its technical difficulties were 
already mastered, but it still awaited a master’s hand to de- 
velope its latent capabilities. His short life included the Au- 
gustan age of papal Rome, the age of its splendour and mag- 
nificence, if not of its power, and he died almost before the 
far-off sound of the rising storm had broken the religious 
calm or foretold the coming miseries of Italy. The two pon- 
tiffs whom he served outshone the most illustrious of their 
predecessors in their luxurious tastes and lavish patronage of 
the fine arts; and the arts still served the Church, not only 
with the grateful zeal of favoured children, but with the earnest 
devotion of undoubting faith. More perhaps from natural in- 
stinct than from calculating policy, the Church of Rome has 
ever been the warm and generous patron of the arts : clothing 
the mysteries of her faith in forms that speak to the senses, 
she has wisely sought their aid, to win and keep the ready 
homage of the feelings; while her more northern daughter, 
with cooler head, if not a colder heart, appealing solely to the 
reason, has laboured in her name to suppress an influence 
she disdained to use. In the age too of Raffaelle, while the 
rich and often graceful legends of the Catholic mythology 
still retained their ancient hold on the popular belief, the 
growing taste among the learned of the day for the literature 
and philosophy of ancient Greece had done much, by soften- 
ing their early rudeness ere it chilled their early feeling, to 
mould them to the higher purposes of art. In the newly 
opened stores of classic history and fable, the painter was 
soon to find a new and wider world for the exercise of 
his art; in the yet unknown and unsuspected* specimens 
of ancient sculpture and decorative painting, new and higher 


* The paintings in the baths of Titus, the Laocoon, Apollo, Torso, Mercury 
(Antinous Belvedere), Nile and Ariadne were all discovered during the Pontificate 
of Julius II. and Leo X. 
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models for the guidance of his taste; and Christian art, 
relinquishing at last her long attachment to traditional types 
and conventional treatment, was willing to exchange a fruit- 
less opposition to the graces and beauties of ancient art, for 
a bold attempt to enlist them in her service. The wealth, 
splendour and prosperity of Italy had just touched the high- 
est limit it was destined to attain ; had raised the admiration, 
not yet excited the cupidity of Europe. The ferocious bands 
of France, Spain, Switzerland and Germany still gazed from 
a distance in stupid awe, before they descended from their 
mountains to scour her fertile plains and rifle her rich cities 
of treasures they knew not how to value, but found it too easy 
to destroy. The freedom, it is true, of the Italian republics 
had already passed away, but the impulse they had given to 
the culture of the arts and the progress of civilization in 
Europe was still acting, still felt. Their nobles had inherited 
their taste as well as concentrated their wealth, and strove, 
like their prototypes of old, to beguile the citizens of the me- 
mory of their liberties by a lavish display of splendour and 
magnificence. The dukedom of Urbino was remarkable, even 
among the states of Italy, for the height of its culture, the 
elegance and splendour of its court. Many of the most 
illustrious men and most accomplished scholars of the day 
are enumerated by M. Passavant among its constant orna- 
ments or occasional visitants: Giuliano dei Medici, the brother 
of Leo X.; Andrea Doria, the celebrated admiral ; Ottaviano 
Fregoso, afterwards duke of Genoa; Alessandro Trivulzio, the 
general of Francis I.; Pietro Bembo, more remarkable for his 
learning than even the high dignities to which it raised him ; 
Bernardo Divizio, afterwards the Cardinal da Bibiena; and 
the Count Baldassare Castiglione, one of the earliest and 
ever one of the warmest friends of the youthful painter. The 
author of ‘11 Cortegiano,’ and himself the worthy type of all 
a courtier should be, he was selected by the Duke Guidubaldo 
to proceed as his deputy to the English court, and receive 
from the hands of our Henry VII. the knighthood of the 
order of the Garter*. The same enviable distinction had been 


* On this occasion the count was the bearer of a small picture of St. George 
and the Dragon, painted by Raffaelle, as a present from his prince to the English 
king. After passing through various fortunes, M. Passavant informs us that it 
hangs at present as a votive offering, lit by an ever-burning lamp, next the portrait 
of the Emperor Alexander in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 
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conferred by Edward IV. on the preceding Duke Federico da 
Montefeltro, a prince equally illustrious as a general, a states- 
man, and a generous patron of the arts. But a few years be- 
fore the birth of Raffaelle he had adorned his capital with a 
palace, not more remarkable for its splendour than its taste, 
and stored its pillared halls with one of the richest collections 
of books and paintings of his day. To the devoted loyalty of 
one of the many artists assembled at his court we are indebted 
for a versified chronicle of his deeds and eulogium of his vir- 
tues, which, if it be not of first-rate excellence as a poem, 
“mérite bien,” M. Passavant assures us, “de ’étre.” Its author 
was Giovanni Santi, and to judge from the motives which 
alone could have prompted this laborious work, from the ge- 
neral tone which pervades it, and the other scanty records of 
his life we still possess, Raffaelle may well be said to have 
been fortunate in such a father. A painter by choice no less 
than by profession, he felt all the dignity and laboured to sa- 
tisfy the high demands of his calling. If he has not discarded 
the hard outline, the gray shadows and formal composition 
which belonged to his day, his accredited works atone for these 
defects, for their occasional faults in drawing and sins against 
perspective, by the depth of their feeling and gentleness of 
their spirit. With the single exception of the frescos at Cagli, 
the last and best of his existing works, all his known paintings 
are executed in distemper ; not a few have been frequently at- 
tributed to his son, and the lovely heads of some of his children 
appear to M. Passavant almost to justify the error. In some 
of these later critics have recognised, as they believe, the youth- 
ful features of Raffaelle himself. 

Giovanni’s first wife was the “gentle and true-loving 
Magia,” the daughter of Battista Ciarla. She gave birth to 
Raffaelle on Good Friday, 28th of March, 1483, and died in 
October 1491, a few days before her only daughter. 

Giovanni himself died in August 1494, when his son had 
scarcely passed his eleventh birth-day ; yet even before this, if 
we may credit Vasari, he had given sufficient promise of his 
future fame. He is even said to have assisted his father at 
his work; but this, like other legends of his early life, rests 
probably on little better than conjecture. We only know that 
he found a second father (“Carissimo in locho di Patre,” 
as he addressed him in his letters,) in his maternal uncle 
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Battista Ciarla, and a congenial master in Pietro Vanucci, at 
Perugia. 

Perugino, as he is commonly called, was then at the summit 
of his well-earned fame ; he had learned to combine somewhat 
of the correcter drawing and more extensive study of nature 
of the school of Florence with that simple earnestness and pen- 
sive purity, that sweet unearthly expression of deep and holy 
feeling which form the peculiar charm of hisown. There were 
other masters who ranked higher, and perhaps deservedly, in 
the scale of art; but we may doubt whether any were better 
fitted to develope the early tendencies of such a genius as Raf- 
faelle’s—to discipline the hand without chilling the heart—to 
unfold the tender wings of his gentle spirit, ere it strained 
their powers in too high a flight. Among the many pupils 
and associates of his master, whose admiring friendship he 
speedily won and ever retained, often strengthened by grati- 
tude, never debased by envy, through life, were Pinturicchio, 
L’Ingegno and Lo Spagno, the faithful adherents of the Um- 
brian school, and the brothers Uberti, Guadenzio Ferrari, 
Girolamo Genga, and Domenico di Paris Alfani, young enough 
to yield in after years to his later influence. The rapidity of 
his progress may be inferred from the extent to which his 
master soon employed his assistance, as in the ‘ Nativity’ and 
‘Resurrection’ of the Vatican. The earliest work entirely 
by his own hand is a small copy in distemper of one of his 
master’s altar-pieces, still preserved in Perugia. This how- 
ever, as well as the paintings he is said to have executed as 
early as 1500 in Citta di Castello, and those which imme- 
diately followed them, still betray the pupil, often the imitator 
of Perugino, but, “ with somewhat less strength in tone and 
“drawing, they show already more spirit and refinement in 
“expression.” The same description applies with almost 
undiminished force to the Coronation of the Virgin (1503), in 
the Vatican. Two of the more original of his early pictures 
are now in England, the Vision of a Youthful Knight (the 
romantic version of the choice of Hercules), a small but 
charming picture, in the possession of Lady Sykes, and the Por- 
trait of a Young Man, in the royal collection at Kensington. 

In 1504, at the age of twenty-one, he left for ever the school 
of Perugino; but the graceful Sposalizia, finished in this year 
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for the Citta di Castello, now in the Brera at Milan, is a 
strong proof of the admiration he even yet felt for the com- 
position of his master; while the small pictures of Christ on 
the Mount of Olives (Gabrielli), of St. George and St. Mi- 
chael (the Louvre), painted for his native prince, the Duke 
Guidubaldo of Urbino, and the St. Sebastian, now in the 
possession of Count Lochis, at Bergamo, retain all the pecu- 
liar features of Perugino’s style. Even after a new world of 
art had opened in Florence before his admiring eyes, and he 
had recognised with willing homage its high and various ex- 
cellence, it was long before he could completely lay aside the 
dry precision, the formal mannerism, and reverential adhe- 
rence to traditional types which characterize his native school. 
While he conquered slowly but steadily its outward imper- 
fections, with the happy instinct of genius he retained its 
nobler attributes to breathe a new and holier charm over the 
more earthly beauty, the bolder masses and more perfect 
forms of the illustrious founders and living ornaments of the 
school of Florence. The first evidence of this new impulse 
was the lovely Madonna del Gran Duca (but lately rescued 
from obscurity to adorn the walls of the private apartments 
in the Pitti Palace), the perfect and, as M. Passavant con- 
siders, never-equalled ideal of virgin modesty and heavenly 
grace. In the following year he was recalled to Perugia, 
where he painted two altar-pieces*, and left in the church of 
San Severo a first but decisive proof of his skill in fresco. 

In the autumn he returned to Florence, where his angelic 
character and high enthusiasm for Art had already gained him 
many warm admirers and generous friends. Unconquered in 
kindness, his gratitude assumed a fitting shape in some of the 
most heavenly Madonnas that even his hand has ever traced. 
Among them were the Madonna del Cardellino (or Uccellino), 
still the glory of the Tribune in Florence, and, as M. Rio be- 
lieves, the highest triumph of Christian art, the last and crown- 
ing effort of that pure and simple style, which, though even for 
a higher, he might well be loath to quit; the Madonna nel 


* One is now in the Palace at Naples (the small pictures which adorned the 
Predella are scattered through various collections) ; the other is at Blenheim, the 
small painting of St. John placed beneath it, in the collection of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 
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verde (the Belvidere in Vienna), remarkable as showing the 
first clear evidence of the growing change; and the Bridge- 
water Madonna, now in the possession of Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, in which the transition is complete. 

In the heads of the rich merchant Angelo Doni and his 
youthful wife Maddalena Strozzi (Pitti Palace), Raffaelle’s 
earliest essays in portrait, M. Passavant, despite their careful 
finish, detects a yet unpractised hand :—“ The drawing in 
“parts is faulty, and wants throughout that easy confidence 
“ which is only to be acquired by constant exercise.” An un- 
known female portrait in the Tribune already shows more free- 
dom; a fourth in the Pitti Palace is still more masterly in 
treatment and admirably preserved. 

M. Passavant next “ accompanies,” or rather sends Raffaelle 
on a visit to Bologna, for which—very possible, as we may 
admit it to be—he has no other warrant than the familiarity 
a letter of Raffaelle’s seems to show with the painter Francia 
and his works. He then proceeds to introduce us in proper 
form to the court and courtiers of Urbino, and favours us with 
a speech of six long pages on platonic love and other matters, 
which Bembo, he thinks, may have probably spoken and Raf- 
faelle have possibly heard ; a privilege we imagine few of our 
readers will feel any wish to share. During this his last visit 
to Urbino, Raffaelle executed, according to M. Passavant, por- 
traits of the duke and duchess, and a head in chalk of Pietro 
Bembo, which have since disappeared ; a St. George*, and two 
small Madonnas for the duke ; a group of the Three Graces 
after an antique marble in the library at Sienna, and a sweet 
portrait of himself (painted possibly for his uncle), now in the 
gallery at Florence. 

“« Raphael has here represented himself at the age of twenty-three, in a 
black dress fitting closely to his figure, with a (velvet) cap on his head. The 
eyes and hair are brown, the complexion pale. It is a delightful portrait, 


full of graceful ease, and breathing in every feature all the gentleness and re- 
finement of his nature. ‘There is an indescribable charm in the head, so 





* The St. George is in the Hermitage at Petersburg; and M. Passavant supposes 
that the small Madonna which passed from the collection of M. Crozat into the 
same gallery is one of those mentioned by Vasari. The other he believes to be 
the same which once adorned the Orleans, and now, if we mistake not, forms the 
gem of that lately formed by Marquis de las Marismas (M. Aguado) in Paris, 
The Three Graces were purchased from Sir Thomas Lawrence by the late Lord 
Dudley and Ward; they have lately been engraved by Forster, 
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gracefully set on the slender neck, and thrown, though slightly, backward ; in 
the eyes that gaze upon us with a look so full of truth, yet revealing all the 
pensive sadness of a young and noble spirit; then the finely formed nose, 
the full soft lip, on which sit gentleness and virgin purity. Still, profound 
as is the skill in design, execution and modelling, there is nothing in the 
first glance to surprise us, and owing to the harmony and simplicity of the 
dress and keeping, the effect of the whole is as perfectly unpretending as the 
artist was ever himself.” 


On his way from Urbino to Florence (before the end of 
1506), Raffaelle appears to have tarried a few days in the con- 
vent of Vallombrosa, and painted in distemper the portraits 
of two monks, “ full of life and spirit,” now in the academy at 
Florence. The first picture finished after his return appears 
to have been the Holy Family, now in the Pinakothek at 
Munich. Soon afterwards he received a commission to paint 
for a church in Perugia the famous Deposition, now the glory 
of the Borghese gallery in Rome. The numerous and careful 
studies, some of them sketches from actual burials, which are 
still in existence, seem to show that Raffaelle, stimulated, as 
Vasari suggests, by the applause recently bestowed on the 
rival cartoons of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, had 
put forth all his strength to meet the expectations his pre- 
vious works had raised, and the unanimous verdict of contem- 
porary and succeeding critics proves how well he has suc- 
ceeded. 


“ We must content ourselves with a short summary of the peculiar fea- 
tures which distinguish this picture from Raphael’s earlier works. A more 
profound and severer study is visible throughout, and we are struck for the 
first time by that force of expression and beauty of form, in which no one 
among his contemporaries or successors has ever equalled him. ‘The out- 
line is still somewhat hard, as he had not yet learnt to pay sufficient attention 
to the effect of reflex lights and vanishing surfaces. In the colouring of the 
drapery he has occasionally made too large a use of glazing, and the golden 
ornaments on the dresses still remind us of the preceding and infantine pe- 
riod of the art. But how all these imperfections disappear before the truth 
and power of attitude and expression, the overpowering dramatic interest of 
the whole! ” 


The three small figures of Faith, Hope and Charity, painted 
in chiaro oscuro to adorn the Predella of this altar-piece, have 
been lately added to the collection in the Vatican. In the 
same style and probably of the same date is the beautiful St. 
Catherine, now in the National Gallery. In rapid succession, 
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in ever-varying but ever-growing beauty, followed the Tempi 
Madonna (Munich), the Cowper (1508), and Colonna (Ber- 
lin) ; La belle Jardiniére (Louvre), and the large original, now 
lost, of the Vierge au linge in the same collection. Among all 
these Madonnas, many as they are, and the many more that 
followed in after years, no two are exactly similar in form or 
feature, attitude or gesture; yet in each we recognise at a 
glance the same presiding spirit, the same inimitable hand ; in 
all we behold the living ideal of the same high and holy being, 
blending all an angel’s purity with all a mother’s love. Two 
portraits in the Louvre (one of the fair-haired youth that leans 
his head upon his hand) are referred by M. Passavant to the 
same or a somewhat earlier period. 

It was about this time that Raffaelle had the happy fortune 
to gain the warm friendship of the gentle monk, Fra Barto- 
lomeo di San Marco, his elder in years, his true brother in 
taste and spirit and in love of their common art. To him 
Raffaelle gladly imparted his own early knowledge of perspec- 
tive, and gathered in return the greater breadth of colouring, 
the grander style of drapery, and peculiar skill in the carna- 
tion, which distinguish the best works of the Dominican. So 
rapid and complete was the assimilating power of his genius, 
that his next work, the Madonna del Baldachino, might al- 
most pass for a happy effort of this new master. This, unfor- 
tunately, and many other pictures he left unfinished, when in 
the middle of the following year (1508) he hastened to obey 
the welcome summons that called him to Rome. 

Julius II., the princely prelate who then ruled over the 
church, was eagerly employing the short interval of peace to 
raise in the fallen city some faint reflexion of its ancient 
grandeur. ‘To his bold enterprise and energetic spirit it was 
indebted for the partial realization of that gigantic plan which 
was to convert the palace of the Vatican into one vast ecclesi- 
astical city ; it was he who conceived the first design, and laid 
the first foundation of the mighty fabric of St. Peter’s; who 
forced the reluctant genius of Michael Angelo to put forth its 
colossal strength in the immortal frescos of the Sistine chapel ; 
who has left, in the single fragment of his unfinished tomb, a 
monument to which modern art has as yet produced few 
equals ; and who with a bold foresight first offered to the youth- 
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ful artist of Urbino a wide and worthy field whereon to prove 


and perfect the early promise of his genius. How well he 
justified the confidence reposed in him, how rapidly he rose 
from excellence to excellence, still striving to surpass himself 
when he could fear no other rival, those only know who have 
seen and studied the Stanze of the Vatican. But even they, 
after the accumulated ills and injuries of three centuries, 
and the yet greater wrongs they have endured from the 
reckless neglect or profane presumption of man, can give 
but a faint conception of their original beauty, when freshly 
clad in all the rich harmony of their brilliant colouring ;— 
they astonished the practised eyes of the mightiest masters of 
the art. 

The Stanza della Segnatura, the earliest of this range of 
state apartments, though inferior to some that succeeded it in 
technical skill and the more mechanical merits of execution, is, 
taken as a whole, perhaps the most wonderful, the most glo- 
rious concentration of excellence even among the works of 
Raffaelle. Without pausing to insist on the youth and inex- 
perience of the artist, the vastness, the variety, or difficulty of 
his subjects, the profound knowledge he has shown of other 
arts, no less than the easy mastery of all that gives dignity 
to his own, we may trust to the unhesitating impulse of all 
who have an eye for beauty or a soul for feeling, to pronounce 
these, in the earliest words their astonishment can find, among 
the noblest achievements of modern art. For centuries past, 
Painting has pointed to these walls as alone an ample warrant 
for the proudest rank she can venture to assume; and she 
may wait for centuries more, ere philosophy, poetry and 
science, the muses, the graces and the virtues, can render 
her a fitting tribute for the homage she has here offered to 
them. In the grand picture of Theology (misnamed since 
Vasari, “ The Dispute of the Sacrament”), were it wise de- 
sign, or happy accident, he has retained that simple earnest- 
ness and measured symmetry which give such solemnity 
and grandeur to the more ancient style of Art. Over the 
Parnassus, on the other hand, he has breathed an air of light- 
ness, elegance and grace which rivals in beauty where it least 
resembles in character the choicest specimens of classic taste. 
In the School of Athens he has written in colours no less 
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faithful than brilliant, no less beautiful than true, a brief but 
bright epitome of the whole wide circle of Grecian philoso- 
phy. If for some portion of the learning he was indebted 
to his friends, the acuteness which has so promptly seized and 
distinctly represented the striking characteristics of every sect 
and every sage, the skill which has compressed without crowd- 
ing, and combined without constraint, leaves our wonder over- 
powering and almost unimpaired. In the figures of Fortitude, 
Temperance and Prudence, he has clothed the native majesty 
of virtue with a beauty and a grace she too seldom deigns 
to wear; and in one of the lovely forms that sits enthroned 
above, he seems almost to have caught the inspiration he la- 
boured to express, to have carried the experience of sense be- 
yond the dreams of fancy, and in painting the ideal of poetry 
to have realized the very poetry of painting. 

Warmed by his approach to these triumphs of his art, M. 
Passavant dwells on each figure and examines each detail 
with an interest, which, however natural in the critic, he suc- 
ceeds we fear but seldom in communicating to his reader. 
We must content ourselves with a brief notice of such of his 
remarks as seem most distinguished by their novelty or im- 
port. Raffaelle is known to have written to consult the poet 
Ariosto on the characters to be introduced into the fresco of 
Theology ; but M. Passavant thinks the further assistance he 
derived from his more erudite friends has been somewhat 
exaggerated; none were in Rome when first he removed 
thither, and some did not follow him until considerably later. 
One, at least, of the alterations, vghich appears to have been 
forced upon him, will now be regarded as a very dubious im- 
provement: the Apollo, on Mount Parnassus, has been con- 
demned to exchange his lyre, still preserved in the original 
sketch, for its then recent and fashionable, but most unclassi- 
cal substitute, the fiddle. As a favourable specimen of M. 
Passavant’s style, we extract some of the general remarks 
with which he closes his elaborate criticism. 


“« With respect to the order of execution, it is now generally admitted that 
Raphael commenced the Stanze of the Vatican with the large fresco of 
Theology. This is proved no less by the portrait-like character of many of 
the figures, (after the manner of the Florentine school of the fifteenth cen- 
tury,) and the retention of the ancient practice of laying on the golden or- 
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naments in relief, than by the style of the execution itself. It is true, that the 
painting is finished throughout with the utmost nicety and care, still, in the 
more technical department the want of perfect freedom is sufficiently evident. 
Raphael gained however in dexterity as he proceeded, as may be easily seen 
in the under part of the right side of the picture. Despite this inequality 
in the execution, it must always rank among the most admirable works of 
this greatest of masters. In the clear, harmonious and happy disposition of 
its long array of figures, in their noble forms and admirable grouping, in the 
profound discrimination and living truth of character, in everything in fact 
which springs from the depths of the soul, it is surpassed by no work of mo- 
dern times ; and compared even with the wonders of ancient art, it derives, 
from the grand doctrines of the Christian faith which it unfolds, a depth and 
variety of character and feeling which they could never reach. In the colour- 
ing too we already recognise a high degree of excellence, some single por- 
tions indeed have never been excelled. [The head, for instance, of St. Gre- 
gory is remarkable for its glowing and powerful colouring.] The harmony 
too of the colours is in general most complete, and this, on large surfaces 
especially, is one of the greatest difficulties of fresco. 

“ The fresco of Mount Parnassus has more the appearance of one uniform 
whole, though in technical treatment it closely resembles the preceding pic- 
ture, and indeed is scarcely finished throughout with the same unvarying 
care. In the cast, however, of the drapery, and distribution of the lights, a 
grander principle is generally apparent. 

“ It is in the School of Athens that Raphael appears at length as the 
finished artist, mastering with equal ease the difficulties in his subject and the 
technical department of his art. For the learning, in the stricter sense, exhi- 
bited in this picture, he was indebted, we may suppose, to the Count Castig- 
lione, who happened at this time to be in Rome. In the choice and adaptation 
of the ancient costume he has been singularly happy ; it is treated throughout 
with true classic feeling, with a skill and freedom which have been rarely 
equalled since, despite the advance in knowledge, andthe large additionsmade 
to thespecimens of ancient painting and sculpture then possessed. In the con- 
ception and representation of his subject, Raphael has risen in this work to 
a style every way so grand, that it has been commonly regarded as the most 
wonderful which the divine master ever produced ; and with reason, for 
in it the traditional severity of the older schools is combined with the pic- 
turesque beauties of more modern times, The composition has still the 
ancient symmetry which Raphael had been taught to admire in the works 
of the fourteenth century at Florence and Sienna, and which was still re- 
tained by his master Perugino. The heads at the same time have lost their 
resemblance to portraits, while they retain their remarkable depth and ex- 
traordinary variety of character, Raphael had now penetrated the true 
philosophy of his art, and rejected the accidental accompaniments of or- 
dinary life, while he preserved the general indications of the mental cha- 
racter. It was thus he was enabled to realize with entire success the lead- 
ing object of the older masters at the revival of the art in Italy—‘to em- 
body the idea.’ But with it he combined, and for the first time in full per- 
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fection, that freer and more living style of movement and grouping, that 
breadth of light and shade and colour we term the picturesque. * * * The 
commencement of this style may be distinctly traced in the works of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Giorgione, and others; but in its highest perfection it be- 
longed to Raphael alone. This new aspect of Art, unknown as it would seem 
to the ancients, numbered Michael Angelo too amongst its followers; and 
hence, despite his success in sculpture and his profound knowledge of ana- 
tomy, his prevailing taste was rather for the picturesque, delighting in vio- 
lent contrasts, than the tranquil grandeur and noble repose of the plastic.” 


From the sketches of two sonnets, betraying, it must be con- 
fessed, more of the lover than the poet, written in Raffaelle’s own 
hand on some of the designs for these frescos (now in the Brit- 
ish Museum), it has been inferred, that his attachment to the 
Fornarina must have commenced very soon after his first ar- 
rival in Rome. Beyond the mere fact of its existence little is 
known, though much has been invented to gratify a natural 
curiosity or most unnatural malice. Her very name, found- 
ed it would seem on the tradition that she was a baker’s 
daughter, can be traced no further than Puccini, in the mid- 
dle of the last century. Vasari merely tells us incidentally, 
that Raffaelle’s love continued unabated to the last, and that 
he made a liberal provision for her in his will. Admitting the 
truth of this statement, though by no means so consistent as 
we could wish, with his subsequent readiness to accept the 
hand of Maria da Bibiena, we should yet have been pleased 
to find there were better grounds to doubt the authenticity 
of the celebrated portrait in the Barberini Palace. It is the 
single instance in which Raffaelle disappoints us; despite its 
merits as a painting, the lustrous eyes and glowing colours, we 
look in vain, in feature, form, dress, movement, or expression, 
for a single trace of that elevation and refinement of soul we 
should have hoped to read in every lineament of her, who 
could win and keep a heart such as his. M. Passavant ad- 
mits the resemblance between this portrait and that in the 
Pitti Palace (No. 245), and suggests that the higher intellec- 
tual character, the more dignified and graceful bearing, may 
be readily ascribed to the constant influence of so mighty a 
genius and so gentle a spirit as her lover’s*. M. Passavant 
is persuaded he can trace the same features raised to a yet 


* This picture appears to have been left unfinished at Raffae'le’s death. 
s2 
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more lofty and ideal beauty in the lovely head of the Madonna 
di S. Sisto, while others have supposed she supplied the 
painter with his model for the Madonna della Sedia, the Clio 
on Mount Parnassus, or the commanding figure of the indig- 
nant woman in the foreground of the Transfiguration. 

In the intervals of leisure while employed on the frescos of 
the Vatican, Raffaelle found time to execute works of a num- 
ber and excellence that would have asked and well rewarded 
the undivided labour of a less fertile genius and less facile 
hand. To the earlier years M. Passavant refers the splendid 
portrait of Pope Julius II. in the Pitti Palace (one of the many 
copies in the National Gallery), the portraits of himself (Prince 
Czartoryski?) and the Marchese Federico of Mantua (in col- 
lection of Charles I.), the Madonna di Loreto (lost), della 
Casa d’ Alba (Petersburg), Aldobrandini (Lord Garvagh), the 
small copy of the Vierge au Linge in the Louvre, and the 
magnificent altar-piece called the Madonna di Fuligno, now in 
the Vatican. The graceful Madonna in the gallery of Lord 
Francis Egerton, and the smaller one, much injured, in the 
collection of Mr. Rogers, were somewhat later. 

In Raffaelle’s character, as in Shakspeare’s, we find the most 
opposite qualities developed in their highest perfection and 
combined in the most harmonious union. Their genius was 
scarcely more remarkable for depth than versatility; for the ori- 
ginality it stamped on all its own creations, than the easy grace 
with which it caught, and, so to say, assimilated the various 
excellence of others. The same year (according to M. Pas- 
savant 1512) which produced the fresco of Isaiah in the church 
of San Agostino, —his early tribute of admiration to the gigan- 
tic genius of his rival, his too zealous and therefore least suc- 
cessful attempt to emulate those majestic forms which now 
looked down upon the world from the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel—witnessed his ready homage to the as yet unrivalled 
power, the deep and glowing warmth of Giorgione’s colouring. 
Of the two portraits which are the most triumphant proofs 
of his success, that of the youthful Bindo Altoviti* (once sup- 


* It was for this youthful patron of the arts that Raffaelle designed the Ma- 
donna dell’ Impannata at Florence. The original sketch is in the royal collec- 
tion ; the picture itself appears to have been executed principally, if not entirely, 
by his scholars. 
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posed to be his own) is one of the happy acquisitions we may 
envy the king of Bavaria. 

The other, under the name of the Fornarina, is one of the 
glories of the Tribune in Florence. The belief once confi- 
dently entertained, that this latter portrait was the work of 
Giorgione himself, is now admitted to be incorrect, but it still 
remains uncertain whom it is intended to represent. M. Pas- 
savant supposes it to be the Beatrice of Ferrara mentioned by 
Vasari, and as he would infer from the wreath in her hair, a 
celebrated improvisatrice of the day. 

The same rich glow of Venetian colouring was next sum- 
moned to give a new and final charm to the second series of 
frescos which Raffaelle executed in the Vatican. Though, 
however, we must own that the compositions in the Stanza 
d’ Eliodoro are superior in technical merit and masterly 
finish to any of those that preceded them, it may still be 
questioned whether the same style of execution would have 
been equally appropriate to the subjects in the Stanza della 
Segnatura. 

In his earlier frescos the painter had spoken, and spoken 
in graver language, to the reason as well as to the heart; in 
these he appeals in softer tones and richer colours to the 
feelings alone : while in the former he has ventured to clothe 
theabstract creationsof the mindin a form and substance which 
seem to partake less of symbol than reality, and called the very 
spirit of poetry and morals, of religion and philosophy, to pre- 
side over their several domains, he has given in the latter a li- 
ving and dramatic interest to the special interventions of Pro- 
vidence in favour of the Patriarchs of old, or the signal mira- 
cles wrought in modern times to protect the Christian church 
from inward heresy or outward foe. The skill with which he 
has adapted his compositions to the unfavourable disposition 
of the walls and the yet more intractable vanity of his ambi- 
tious patrons, is so perfect and successful as almost to escape 
the unobservant eye. The windows which break through the 
Mass of Bolsena and Deliverance of St. Peter might almost 
appear to be purposely introduced to heighten the pictu- 
resqueness of the effect. The Pope and his train, watching 
like ourselves the swift course of the messengers of vengeance 
as they sweep over the prostrate Heliodorus, seem to bear 
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witness by their presence to the reality of the miracle, to 
form as it were an intermediate step that transports us more 
readily to the awful recesses of the past. The speaking por- 
traits of Leo and his cardinals throw an air of strange reality 
over the interview with Attila, while their dignified composure 
and priestly state form a strong and striking contrast with 
the wild gestures and ungovernable terror of the barbarians. 
While M. Passavant agrees with M. Platner in considering 
the Mass of Bolsena the masterpiece of colouring in fresco, 
and Kugler complains of its coarseness and want of finish, 
all vie with each other in admiring the lifelike truth and deli- 
cate discrimination with which the artist has here portrayed 
not merely the various feelings to which so singular a miracle 
might naturally give rise, but the various shades and gra- 
dations of each, as modified by the rank, character and posi- 
tion of the individual ;—all agree in extolling the wondrous 
skill, true to nature yet idealized by art, with which Raffaelle 
has combined and contrasted the effects of the various lights 
in the Deliverance of St. Peter. 

Before this glorious series was complete, the bold genius 
which instigated, the vigorous mind which urged their exe- 
cution, had ceased, except in such immortal monuments, to 
live upon the earth. The stern, impetuous, iron-hearted 
Julius had given place to the polished scholar, the lavish pa- 
tron, the smooth, luxurious, ostentatious Leo. Though des- 
tined to give his name to the most brilliant period in the his- 
tory of modern Italy, the love of the new pontiff for the arts 
seems to have been less genuine and earnest, his patronage 
less uniform and judicious, than his less celebrated predeces- 
sor’s; he prized splendour more than taste, imposing show 
above intrinsic merit; he had however the discrimination to 
appreciate the genius of Raffaelle, and the ambition to engage 
it in his service; he loaded him with commissions and ho- 
noured him with his friendship,—a friendship that was more 
than shared by the most illustrious men that crowded to his 
brilliant court. To the life-giving pencil of the artist many of 
them are now indebted for a large portion of the notoriety 
they continue to enjoy. The first of these portraits M. Passa- 
vant supposes to have been that of Phedra Inghirami, the 
papal secretary (1513, P. Pitti); the next those of Giuliano 
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and Lorenzo dei Medici, the brother and nephew of the Pope 
(both lost); the Cardinal da Bibiena (Madrid and P. Pitti), 
Count Castiglione (Louvre), and Antonio Tibaldeo (lost), were 
finished before the end of 1516. Soon after followed Andrea 
Navagero and Agostino Beazzano,the historians of Venice (P. 
Doria under the names of Bartolo and Baldo). The magnificent 
portrait of the Pope himself, attended by the cardinals Giulio 
dei Medici and Lodovico dei Rossi, the masterpiece of its class, 
both in design and execution, was only completed in 1518 ; 
the same year is inscribed beneath the beautiful head of the 
improvisatore in the Sciarra Palace. 

The princely merchant Agostino Chigi had been among 
the earliest patrons of Raffaelle; but it appears to have been 
as late as 1514 before his chapel in S. Maria della Pace was 
adorned with those wonderful frescos which have placed it 
among the wonders of Rome. In these Raffaelle has again 
entered into more direct competition with his great rival on 
his own ground, and with his chosen weapons,—the subject, 
the Sibyls,—the manner, fresco. Critics may differ in esti- 
mating the degree of his success, but few can demur to the 
very measured praise M. Passavant accords them. 

“ Tn all that regards grandeur of design and originality of conception, the 
first place must, without a doubt, be assigned to Michael Angelo; Raphael, 
nevertheless, has proved the greatness of his genius, by treating a subject 


already represented by his mighty rival in a manner that calls forth new 
admiration, and carries to still higher perfection the ideal beauty of form.” 


It is but seldom we can complain that M. Passavant is too 
sparing in his words or his praises; but we think the Sibyls 
of S. Maria della Pace might have claimed a more lengthened 
as well as a more favourable notice, no less for their own 
high merits than as forming one of the closest among the 
few points of contact between the two master-spirits of their 
age and art. 

It is true, that a comparison of single works, however accu- 
rate and minute, can seldom yield a fair estimate of the merits 
of their respective authors. In most cases there must be 
some difference of condition, some disparity of circumstance ; 
but in few is it so great as in this. The genius of Michael 
Angelo differed from that of Raffaelle more even in kind than 
in degree; limited in its object, but intense in its energy, it 
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gloried in the exhibition of its own colossal strength, and 
looked with contempt on those gentler graces that waited un- 
bidden on the pencil of their favourite worshipper. When 
the rivals approached, it was by no common movement; 
Michael Angelo stood aloof on the lofty eminence he had 
chosen; it was Raffaelle who dared at times to traverse the 
wide space that divided them, alone. So great were the difficul- 
ties, so bold was the attempt, that all his success, rapid and 
wonderful as it was, would have seemed almost necessary to 
rescue a character less modest and unassuming than his from 
the charge of hardihood and presumption. With a noble 
candour, he could scarcely have learnt from his haughty an- 
tagonist, Raffaelle was among the first to see, the most prompt 
to acknowledge, the new grandeur he had given to Art. “ He 
thought himself fortunate,” he exclaimed, “to have been born 
in the same age as Michael Angelo.” And he proved himself 
worthy of his fortune, by seizing the first moment of awakened 
consciousness to shake from his still youthful genius the early 
trammels that had checked its growth. From this time his 
own works show a bolder outline and more picturesqueness 
of effect, but as little the servility of imitation as the pride that 
would disguise from others the obligations it cannot conceal 
from itself. Even when, as in his Poetry, his Madonna di 
San Sisto, and the Sibyls of S. Maria della Pace, he rises 
to the very confines of sublimity, it is still the sublimity of 
the beautiful; and when Michael Angelo stoops for a brief 
space to court the aid of beauty, it serves like a transparent 
veil to soften rather than conceal the native sublimity of his 
genius. If Michael Angelo has expressed with a mightier 
power the awful grandeur of the prophetess, Raffaelle has 
blended with her majestic form more of the grace and loveli- 
ness of the woman. Michael Angelo’s Sibyls are unearthly vi- 
sitants from another sphere ; Raffaelle’s but the glorified inha- 
bitants of this. One awes us into a feeling of our littleness, the 
other allows us to sympathize in his power. Michael Angelo, 
“the painter of the old covenant,” has embodied his genius 
in the stern and gigantic forms of Moses and the Prophets ; 
but he failed where Raffaelle has shown as signally his skill, in 
the gentle dignity of the Saviour and the heavenly purity of 
a mother’s love. Having once climbed the solitary heights 
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which no foot but his had ever trod, Michael Angelo deigned 
not again to descend among the common haunts of men. Raf- 
faelle’s genius took a wider if a lower range; but never, in 
its boldest flight, could it forget the kindly sympathies which 
bound it to its home. In his paintings, as in his charac- 
ter, there appears an unconsciousness of excellence, a con- 
summation of art carried up to the simplicity of nature, that 
anticipates criticism and allows us to indulge undisturbed in 
a fulness of admiration, which grows on the reason long after 
it has satisfied the heart. In Michael Angelo’s best works 
there is often, on the contrary, somewhat so strange and so 
studied in gesture and attitude, so evident a design upon our 
wonder, as almost to provoke us to resistance, and impair the 
pure magic of the effect by attracting our attention to the 
cause. If it be said, that in the figures of the Sibyls, and that 
far more bold attempt, which profane in feebler hands, had 
become sublime in his, Raffaelle has been indebted to his 
rival for the type as well as for the form, it might perhaps be 
replied, that, after a predecessor who had approached so nearly 
to perfection, greater variety could only have been purchased 
by the sacrifice of truth—that much which appears imitation 
may be merely the coincidence of separate paths converging to 
a common centre. However this charge be decided between 
the artists, it is perhaps of most interest in pointing to a 
marked distinction in the characters of the men. Raffaelle, 
free from jealousy himself as from the suspicion of it in others, 
borrowed, like Shakspeare, as freely as he gave. Strong in 
the consciousness of genius, he stopped not to hew his ma- 
terials from the native rock, when he found them ready shaped 
to his hand by the genius of Perugino, Mantegna, Masaccio, 
or Michael Angelo himself, but trusted to the added charm 
none knew so well to give, to the skilful adaptation (the cal- 
lida junctura of Art), to stamp them for ever as his own. Mi- 
chael Angelo, with a pride that might have seemed almost too 
great for envy, would have scorned to accept an assistance 
which his vast genius could but rarely need, and in so bold a 
path could have still more rarely found. As he ground his own 
colours and built his own scaffold for the Sistine Chapel, he 
would, had it been possible, have realized with his hands the 
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mighty structures of his fancy, and reared stone upon stone 
the massive walls which bear the vast dome of St. Peter’s. 

It was in 1514, according to M. Passavant, that Raffaelle 
adorned the villa of Agostino Chigi, now called the Farnesina, 
with the far-famed Galathea. This fresco appears to have 
been painted almost entirely by his own hand, and enthu- 
siastic as are M. Passavant’s praises, they add little to what 
has long been admitted by almost universal consent. The 
scenes from the Fable of Cupid and Psyche, in the Log- 
gie of the same villa, were not executed till much later, and 
then almost entirely by scholars, a circumstance that little 
alleviates our regret for the manifold wrongs they have sus- 
tained at the tasteless hands of Time and his able assistant 
Carlo Maratti. 

To the liberal patronage of Agostino Chigi we are also in- 
debted for two of the earliest proofs of Raffaelle’s skill as an 
architect and a sculptor, the elegant chapel Chigi in the 
church of S. Maria del Popolo, and one at least of the statues 
that adorn it. 

For his knowledge of architecture Raffaelle was indebted to 
his zealous friend and partial fellow-citizen, the celebrated 
Bramante. At his dying request the still youthful painter 
was appointed to superintend the progress of that vast struc- 
ture his genius had dared to plan, to advance one step to- 
wards its slow completion the bold promise that was to hang 
the Pantheon in the air. 

Raflaelle applied himself with more than usual energy wor- 
thily to support the new and “ heavy burden which the Pope 
had laid upon his shoulders.” He employed the venerable 
Fabio Calvo to translate Vitruvius from the Latin, the first 
Italian translation* M. Passavant assures us on record, and 
appears then to have formed the first conception of that mag- 
nificent plan for disinterring the remains of the ancient city 
he was not destined to live to accomplish. He constructed 
a model which excited general admiration ; but so much time 
was lost in strengthening the insecure substructures of the 
dome, that Raffaelle’s short career was ended before any part 


* The original manuscript, with a few marginal notes in Raffaelle’s own hand, 
is preserved in the public library at Munich. 
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of his own great plan had been begun. The issue of another 
work which Bramante left unfinished was more honourable 
both to him and to his pupil. Commanding from its open side 
a splendid view of modern Rome, and forming the vestibule to 
the choicest specimens of art the ancient city has bequeathed, 
the Court of San Damaso in the Vatican can hardly receive 
higher praise than that of being worthy its site and destination. 
In the three tiers of open galleries which Raffaelle has raised 
over the one his master had left, he has so closely imitated, 
or modestly adhered to, his plan, that his own merit has been 
often overlooked. Had he been less than the first of painters 
he might have taken higher and juster rank as an architect, 
and few, as now, would forget, while they linger in the “ Log- 
gie of Raffaelle,” that they were built as well as painted by 
his unerring hand. 

Though the paintings were executed by his scholars, under 
the superintendence of Giulio Romano, the master’s mind is 
visible throughout. The whole course of sacred history is 
spread before the eye with a faithfulness of detail and true 
expression of its spirit which words can scarcely equal. While 
the child gazes with delight at the pictured tale which “ Ra- 
phael’s bible” tells, and recognises with ease each familiar 
scene and character, the maturer critic finds in these tran- 
scripts of the simplest, yet loveliest nature, the masterpieces 
of profoundest art. From the first to the last of this long 
series (four in each of the thirteen cupolas) the same exhaust- 
less power is directed by the same pure and perfect taste, the 
same happy skill in composition throws its incommunicable 
charm over the same graceful outlines, classic drapery and 
harmonious colouring. 

In seeming contrast, but as M. Passavant would persuade 
us, with concealed reference, to these sacred subjects, stand the 
painted arabesques and cameo-like groups in relief which 
adorn the pilasters beneath. Here Raffaelle’s most sportive 
fancy has revelled in the full enjoyment of its freedom. We 
follow wondering, but not bewildered, through a never-ending 
maze of foliage, fruit and flowers, intertwined with birds and 
winged genii, fantastic monsters and gems of ancient sculp- 
ture. So well has the skill of Giovanni da Udine seconded 
the invention of his master, that we may doubt, to judge from 
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their remains, whether even Grecian art could excel them in 
taste or execution. Profane and barbarous hands have spared 
but little of their pristine beauty. Even an Englishman can 
find but a melancholy consolation in discovering that his 
countrymen at home have rivals elsewhere in their zealous 
attempts to immortalize their tasteless folly by defacing the 
monuments of genius. Through this glorious vestibule we 
must pass once more into the Stanze, to look for the last time 
on that range of wonders that has made their name familiar 
in every tongue of Europe. The fresco which gives its title 
to the Stanza delle Incendio is much the most remarkable 
it contains ; and, with the exception of some portraits in the 
Coronation of Charlemagne, and the Victory over the Sara- 
cens, is the only one executed by the master’s hand. With due 
deference for M. Passavant’s determined praise, which were 
it less uniform might be more impressive, we are bound to 
confess that this is one of the very few among the more cele- 
brated works of Raffaelle which excites our wonder rather than 
our admiration. It has more of the faults of Michael An- 
gelo’s style, less than common of the beauties of his own: the 
anatomical display, strong colouring, and violent action of the 
figures in the foreground, withdraw the attention from the 
miraculous interposition the painting was designed to com- 
memorate: the composition, admirable in the groups, seems 
defective in the picture. 

Though the Hall of Constantine was scarcely commenced 
till after Raffaelle’s death, he had arranged the general dispo- 
sition of the paintings, prepared a sketch for “The Appear- 
ance of the Cross,” and finished the cartoon for that master- 
piece of composition, the Battle with Maxentius. Though 
this was the first, and indeed the only composition of the 
kind which Raffaelle had attempted, and might have ap- 
peared little suited to the natural bent of his genius, it re- 
mains as unrivalled, almost as unapproached, in its excellence 
as the most successful of those subjects, generally considered 
more exclusively his own. While, in the accurate adherence 
to the ancient costume, to the local features of the scenery, 
and the various attendant circumstances, it presents a bold 
and faithful picture of a great event in history, it claims the 
higher merit of combining in one view an ideal concentra- 
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tion, a brief but moving image of all the pomp and circum- 
stance, the horrors, the glories and vicissitudes of war. 
Throughout its vast extent, amidst all this seeming confusion, 
there reigns a secret order supreme though unobserved, giving 
to every object its value and distinctness, yet keeping all in 
due subordination to the central action of the picture; no 
figure is idle or superfluous, no group but has its own peculiar 
interest, while each is made to yield its just proportion to the 
grand impression of the whole. Shakspeare is so well 
known in Germany, and M. Passavant so partial to illustra- 
tion, we almost wonder he has omitted to allude to the use 
which the poet has made, in the civil wars of the Roses, of 
the very incident which gives so touching an interest to one of 
the most beautiful among the accessory groups in this paint- 
ing—the veteran father recognising in his “ foeman’s face” 
the lifeless features of his “ only son.” In this instance, hap- 
pily, Giulio Romano appears to have scrupulously adhered to 
the composition of his master (M. Passavant conceives the de- 
viations from the existing design were probably adopted by 
Raffaelle himself). “The colouring is cold, but the drawing 
is correct and the execution masterly.” 

Though executed at an earlier period (1515-16), we have 
reserved the latest place for that grand series which form the 
noblest monument of Raffaelle’s genius, and the highest tri- 
umph of dramatic painting. Despite the disadvantage of 
material, the imperfect execution and faded colouring, the 
tapestries of the Vatican and cartoons of Hampton Court 
display in their excellence all the highest attributes of art. 
With no brilliant colour, magic lights, or elaborate finish 
to charm the eye and bribe the judgement, they overpower 
us, on the instant, with a wonder which scarcely fades 
beneath the ever-growing pleasure that succeeds. With 
no pretension to a delusive fidelity of imitation, they have 
yet an air of resistless reality which seems to carry us in 
spirit to the solemn scenes they represent, and invest them 
with the right to direct and enlighten our taste rather than 
await its decisions. While they interest the untaught mind, 
they astonish the most profound, awe the critic into silence, 
and fill the genuine artist with ever-new delight. The easy 
labour of a few months, these masterpieces of composition, of 
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expression and character, of skill in drapery and grandeur in 
form, would require a longer period, and almost deeper study, 
to appreciate all their excellence and fathom all their beauty. 
While everything wears the air of simple nature and unstudied 
truth, not a figure could be added or rejected, scarce an atti- 
tude changed, an expression varied, or even a fold of drapery 
recast, without sacrificing something of its beauty, or percep- 
tibly impairing the general effect. 

The three cartoons which have disappeared are those of the 
Stoning of Stephen, the Conversion of Paul, and his Imprison- 
ment at Philippi. For the second series of tapestries, those of 
the “ new school,” as they are called, representing events from 
the life of Christ, the sketches only seem to have been fur- 
nished by Raffaelle ; the cartoons finished by his scholars after 
his death betray the general features of his composition, but 
preserve very little of his graceful outline or depth of charac- 
ter. A part of one of the most beautiful, the Murder of the 
Innocents, is shortly, we learn, to be added to the National 
Gallery. 

While engaged in these larger works, Raffaelle still found 
time to execute, or at least to superintend, several frescos of 
smaller note and of generally a more decorative character. The 
most remarkable of these is the series of mythological sub- 
jects with which he adorned a small bath-room beloriging to 
the Cardinal Bibiena in the Vatican. They are mostly taken 
from the history of Venus and Cupid, and furnish a curious 
specimen of the classical tendencies of the day. Those which 
appear to have been executed bv Raffaelle himself are remark- 
able proofs no less of the delic:.-y of his taste than the rare 
versatility of his genius. The few that are less happily di- 
stinguished, M. Passavant attributes to Giulio Romano, or 
some still less gifted scholar. To the same inferior hand he 
ascribes the repetition of the five larger subjects in the Villa 
Palatina. Of the many paintings which still adorn the walls 
of the villa to which popular tradition, with popular accuracy, 
has given the name of Raffaelle, one only (that of the Mar- 
riage of Alexander and Roxana) seems entitled, by the beauty 
of its outline and graceful play of its humour, to claim even 
the honour of his design. The Martyrdom of S. Felicitas in 
the Villa Magliana, betrays, in M. Passavant’s opinion, the 
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execution,—the Planets, in the Sala Borgia, the composition, 
of some of the more skilful of his scholars. The figures 
of Christ and the Apostles, which he painted in the Sala di 
Palafrenieri, are only preserved in the prints of Mare Anto- 
nio, and the miserable copies in the church of S. Vincenzo in 
Rome. 

The oil-paintings to which Raffaelle devoted the rare inter- 
vals of leisure in the last few years of his life, if fewer in num- 
ber, were on a larger scale and in a grander style, and showed 
amore masterly skill, if at times a less careful finish, than 
those of his earlier years. The wonderful harmony and magical 
tone of the colouring of the St. Cecilia (1516) are described 
by M. Passavant in terms so enthusiastic as hardly to bear 
translation into English. [It remains to this day in Bologna. ] 
To about the same period belongs the Vision of Ezekiel in the 
Pitti Palace. “This small picture,” says M. Passavant, “ is 
* little more than a sketch, and is often incorrect in the 
“ drawing; but it possesses, nevertheless, a wonderful power 
“ and effect. Never, perhaps, was so lofty a subject repre- 
*‘ sented in so small a space, that left on the mind an im- 
“ pression of such grandeur as this.” The same, or at most 
the following year, may boast the origin of a picture equal 
in excellence but widely different in style, as brilliant in 
beauty as this is sublime in its power, the most lovely mother 
if not the most heavenly virgin that Raffaelle ever painted, 
the far-famed Madonna della Sedia, the brightest gem in the 
unrivalled gallery of the Pitti. Fortunate as Florence may 
be accounted in the possession of two such treasures, Madrid 
is even richer in pictures of this date. Besides the splendid 
altar-piece called Lo Spasimo di Sicilia (from the church it 
once adorned), it contains the Visit of Mary to Elizabeth, 
the Holy Family under the Oak, and that known as “the 
Pearl,” which once graced the splendid collection of our unfor- 
tunate Charles I., and was greeted by Philip IV. with the 
name it well deserves and has ever since retained. The spe- 
cimens of this period in the Louvre, though more numerous, 
are scarcely equal in value. The Archangel Michael, the 
youthful messenger of heavenly vengeance, crushing with a 
touch the colossal deformity of Satan (which bears the date 
1517), was painted by Raffaelle’s own hand for Francis I. It 
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was in return for the princely munificence of the delighted 
monarch, that Raffaelle, with more than princely gratitude, 
sent the “ Large Holy Family” to Paris. Its prevailing tint 
of brown seems to justify Vasari in ascribing a part at 
least of the execution to the hand of Giulio Romano. The 
smaller Holy Family (Vierge au Berceau), and the Portrait of 
the beautiful Johanna of Arragon, were but little later. The 
St. Margaret is much injured, but still bears sufficient 
traces of the strong hard colouring of Giulio Romano. There 
is a copy by him in Vienna. 

Among the pictures painted during this period, in the 
school at least of Raffaelle, M. Passavant places the Madonna 
della Tenda (Munich, from the collection of Sir Thomas 
Baring), the Madonna dei Candelabri (recently sold, with 
the rest of the Lucca Gallery, in London), the St. John, of 
the Tribune in Florence, and several portraits. 

Had Raffaelle’s short career been prolonged but a few years 
later, it is difficult to guess to what undiscovered height he 
might have carried the practice of his art. From his earliest 
essay in the school of Perugino, to the works left unfinished 
at his death, his rapid progress onward scarce knew one check 
or change. Had it been earlier interrupted, the increasing 
beauty of his later works would have remained, if possibly 
reached by the fancy, certainly unknown to the eye. Though 
critics may doubt to which of the two grand pictures that 
were his latest works they would assign the palm, most seem 
to be agreed to give to each a place at the head of the respec- 
tive series it closed so worthily for ever. It is, M. Passavant 
remarks, a curious coincidence, that Raffaelle’s last represen- 
tations, both of the Saviour and the Virgin, should have pic- 
tured each borne in their glory on the clouds of heaven, and 
‘a happy type of his own unceasing effort to raise the natural 
“ to the ideal, the human to the divine.” 

The Madonna di S. Sisto is painted on canvass (a practice 
unusual at that day): for this and other reasons, Herr Ru- 
mohr has suggested that it was originally intended to be car- 
ried as a standard (drapellone) in the church processions. It is 
happily distinguished from most of Raffaelle’s later paintings 
as the exclusive work of his own inimitable hand, and it would 
seem from all, in being painted on the instant, without a pre- 
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vious sketch or preparatory study—“a lovely vision of the 
fancy thrown at once upon the canvass.” The faulty drawing 
of the eyes is thought to be one among the many proofs of the 
haste with which the painting was finished, or the too close 
adherence to his model*, 

From the time it was suspended over the lifeless form of 
its author down to the present day, the Transfiguration has 
been considered, by general consent, the first oil-painting in 
the world. It is only within these few years that some bolder 
critics have ventured to question its right to this high title. 
M. Passavant, who seldom mentions faults except to defend 
them, and is mostly silent where he cannot praise, rarely ven- 
tures on anything so precise as a comparison ; but M. Platner, 
while he admits it to be a masterpiece of technical skill, con- 
siders it decidedly inferior to the Cartoons, as well as to the 
Madonna di San Sisto, in all the higher attributes of art. 
Raffaelle, he thinks, in this instance as well as in the Ma- 
donna del Fuligno, has aimed less at the soul than the senses ; 
and while, by most masterly execution, powerful colouring, 
and a breadth of chiaro-oscuro that even rivals Correggio, he 
has produced a general effect almost unequalled in art ; even 
the figures, particularly those of the apostles, are less dignified 
and characteristic, the draperies less beautiful, than usual. 

The double action in this picture may not only be justified, 
M. Passavant thinks, by the Gospel history, but may even be 
considered, in the contrast it presents between fallen hu- 
manity and the glorified Redeemer, as forming the true moral 
of the whole. He would persuade us too, that, from the 
proper point of view, the violent action and dramatic character 
of the lower portion of the painting (which M. Platner con- 
siders less suited to the solemn purpose of an altar-piece than 
the symbolic style of more ancient art) sink into due subor- 
dination to the radiant vision above. 

The immortal works we have reviewed, so varied in their 
several nature, so vast in their separate extent, were still in- 
sufficient to engross the mind or tame the energy of Raffaelle. 
Painter, sculptor and architect, he yet aspired to become the 
historian of his art, the guardian and restorer of the Eternal 


* As M. Passavant supposes, the Fornarina. 
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City. All trace of his writings has been lost, but Vasar 

informs us that his notices of painters were of no slight use in 
the composition of his own great work. The bold scheme 
of laying open to the light the buried relics of former splen- 
dour, and preserving what remained from further spoliation 
and decay, was conceived in a spirit worthy of his genius, 
and commenced with an ardour, skill and method, which, save 
in a few brief instances, have never been witnessed since. 
A letter* addressed to Leo X., which has been fortunately 
preserved, deplores the wilful injury to the noblest specimens 
of ancient architecture which had been too often sanctioned 
by preceding popes, and proves the possibility, from the 
ruins then existing and the descriptions of older authors, of 
still restoring many both in plan and elevation. Of the nu- 
merous designs and drawings he had prepared, none, unfor- 
tunately, are known to exist, and two only are preserved in 
engravings. The same fate, with but few exceptions, has 
attended the sketches of ancient monuments, which, Vasari 
informs us, he sent artists into every part of Italy, and even 
into Greece, to collect. Of his own studies from the antique, 
M. Passavant recognises two in the collections of the Duke 
of Devonshire and Sir Thomas Lawrence; several were en- 
graved by Marc Antonio and others. 

The ardour with which he devoted himself to this vast and 
noble project, which three successive centuries of popes, em- 
perors and antiquaries have still left incomplete, was pro- 
bably too much for his strength; his delicate frame, over- 
wrought and exhausted by his unsparing spirit, sank almost 
without resistance before the first slight shock that awaited 
it. ‘Though we possess no account worth reliance of the im- 
mediate cause of his death, we have in contemporary evidence 
the strongest testimony to its effects. Cut down in the flower 
of his age, and like that favoured tree of his own most favoured 
land, while laden with golden fruit, bearing in still unopened 
blossoms the promise of a yet brighter future, he was mourned 
widely as he was admired, deeply and truly as he had been 
loved. Young as he was in years and modest in his bearing, 
there is a feeling of reverence blended in the fond regret with 





* From the pen, it is supposed, of Raffaelle’s accomplished friend the Count 
Castiglione. 
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which even strangers dwell upon his memory, recount his 
virtues, and seek to read their impress and reflection in his 
works *, 

Raffaelle himself had chosen for his burial-place the noblest 
temple designed by classic taste that has ever yet been con- 
secrated to Christian worship. By his own desire an altar 
was erected in the niche before his tomb, and a statue of the 
Virgin, by Lorenzo Lotti, placed above it. His epitaph, from 
the classic pen of Pietro Bembo, is worthy no less the 
scholar than the friendt. 

M. Passavant’s last chapter on Raffaelle and his scholars is 
perhaps, to the general reader, the most interesting in his 
work, though it contains but little that is very new in fact or 
profound in criticism. 

The rest of this volume is occupied by a very long appen- 
dix, containing various letters, documents, and extracts rela- 
ting to Raffaelle, his father and family ; notices of the painters 
of the Umbrian school, and the painters, sculptors and ar- 
chitects of the fifteenth century in Urbino; the letters and 
sonnets of Raffaelle; the sketch of his life by Paolo Giovio ; 
and a catalogue of the prints of Mare Antonio, Agostino Ve- 
neziano, and Marco da Ravenna, arranged according to the 
masters from whose drawings they were engraved. _ 

In speaking of the second volume as entirely composed of 
catalogue, we had no intention to disparage its merit; we 
think it, on the contrary,the most valuable portion of the work, 
and most creditable monument of the zeal, industry and re- 
sources of the author. 

The first and most important section is devoted to a de- 
tailed account of the undoubted paintings of Raffaelle in oil 
and fresco, arranged as far as possible in chronological order, 
with their size, subject, past history and present condition, and 
a list of the studies for each, as far as they are known to exist ; 
followed by a notice of the ancient copies, and the several 


* The account of his last illness, adopted by Vasari from Fornari, appears no less 
unfounded, and even more absurd, than the cardinal’s hat with which it is connected, 

+ It was but a short time before that the remains of his affianced bride, Maria 
da Bibiena (the niece of the cardinal), had been interred in a vault near this spot. 
Her epitaph, once opposite to his, was removed to make way for that of Annibale 
Caracci. B. Peruzzi, Giovanni da Udine, and Perino del Vaga, have all chosen 
their last resting-place near his. 
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prints and lithographs which have appeared down to the pre- 
sent time. This extends over nearly 400 pages, and, including 
the tayestries, comprehends 251 paintings; of these little 
more than a hundred (109) are in oil, distributed nearly, as 
follows: in Florence 18, England 14, Rome 13, Paris 13, 
Spain 8, Munich 8, Berlin 5, Milan 4, Naples 3, Petersburgh 3, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Dresden, Bologna, Brescia and Perugia, 
each 1; of thirteen we grieve to say all tidings have been lost. 

Under the form of a supplement to this list, M. Passavant 
has collected similar notices of such paintings as are commonly 
ascribed to Raffaelle, but appear to him to be wholly or in 
part the work of his scholars or copyists. These, thirty-five 
in all, are arranged according to their subjects, and shorter 
notices are added of many others whose claims are yet more 
doubtful, or still await the decision of judges better qualified 
than any that have yet examined them. 

The next list, a very short one, includes all the little that is 
now known of Raffaelle’s attempts in sculpture. The statues 
of the prophets Jonas and Elias, and the Dead Boy borne by 
the Dolphin, are the only works in marble supposed to have 
been executed from his designs, and how far even these bear 
the marks of his own chisel is still a matter of doubt. 

In the following list M. Passavant has collected all the 
particulars known or conjectured of the various architectural 
works with which Raffaelle was in any way concerned. The lat- 
ter division unfortunately is much the larger of the two. Nei- 
ther the model he made for St. Peter’s nor any of the drawings 
have been preserved ; the only record we possess is the ground 
plan given by Serlio (cart. 65), and copied with Bramante’s 
name by Bonanni. From this he appears to have rejected the 
towers with which Bramante had flanked the entrance, and 
exchanged his Greek cross for a Latin one. The portico 
raised on steps is supported by thirty-six columns, twelve in 
width and three in depth, the two external and central rows 
disposed in pairs. According to M. Passavant— 


“It is a beautiful plan, simple in its disposition, grand in its effect. The 
cupola, it is true, would still have been thrown to a considerable distance 
behind the fagade; but as the portico would have been lower, the general 
effect would have been much less impaired than in the present building. 
On the whole, judging from this plan and the general character of Ra- 
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phael’s style, we may be well assured that his design, had it been carried 
into execution, would have possessed far more richness, and yet, on the 
whole, more repose, would have been more beautiful in its details, and 
more nearly allied to the antique than the present larger and heavier struc- 
ture, which in its individual parts is remarkable for anything rather than 
the purity of its style.” 


M. Passavant is quite justified in boasting that his list of 
original drawings, imperfect as it still must be, has far better 
pretensions to completeness than any that has yet appeared. 
It has, we may add, a much better title to our confidence, as 
with but few exceptions it contains only such as have been 
examined and accredited by his own well-practised eye. No 
less than 576 are here arranged according to the countries 
and collections which have had the good taste or good fortune 
to acquire them. Of these 171 are in Italy, principally in the 
collections of Venice (102) and Florence (43); 112 in Ger- 
many (exclusive of the Esterhazy collection), principally in 
the cabinet of the Archduke Charles at Vienna (75); 189 
were in England, 12 only in the British Museum, 20 in the 
Royal collection. The Lawrence collection, once the largest 
in the world, contained no less than 132, many of high merit ; 
a part, we grieve to hear, have been allowed to leave the 
country. 

The next division contains short notices of all the vari- 
ous portraits, genuine or spurious, of Raffaelle, and the engra- 
vings executed after them. Then follows a catalogue of the 
older engravings from drawings by Raffaelle, not previously 
enumerated under the paintings. The volume closes with a 
complete list of all the works of Raffaelle arranged according 
to their subjects, so as to form a full and convenient index 
to the work. 

The accompanying plates are of folio size, sketched by a 
light and faithful hand; but the subjects, chosen rather for 
their novelty than beauty, will possess more interest for the 
historian of art than the mere amateur; to his gratitude we 
leave them, and conclude this imperfect notice in our au- 
thor’s parting words :— 


“Thus Raphael Santi of Urbino will remain to all time a solitary wonder 
in the history of mankind; and his works, as long as the faintest vestige 
remains upon the earth, will continue, like a ray of light from heaven on 
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the troubled sea of life, to raise all noble souls to a higher, purer gladness. 
May, therefore, the memory of his lovely genius, whose happy lot it was 
to live and labour in one of the lands most blessed upon this earth, long 
maintain its vivifying influence; may it guide the forming arts on the 
other side the Alps in the new career they have commenced, and lead them 
ever nearer to the goal he has attained,—to glorify Nature in the works of 
Art!” 













END OF NUMBER XXV. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


REVIEW. 


ArTICLE I, 


Was ich erlebte. Aus der Erinnerung niedergeschrieben. Von 
Hernricu Srerrens. Breslau, 1840. 

(Events of my life. Written down from Memory. By Henry 
Srerrens. Breslau, 1840.) 


Tuis is one of the numerous autobiographies which have 
issued from the German press within the last few years. 
We lately heard an Austrian, with the usual disposition of 
his countrymen to laugh at the enthusiasm, the intellectual 
movements and demonstrations of North Germans, call this 
the age of monuments (Denkmale) : he might have added,— 
and of autobiographies ; for if the age shows a disposition to 
commemorate the merits, not only of the truly great, but of 
many of the “illustrious obscure,” it must be confessed that 
the latter are not at all wanting to themselves in correspond- 
ing efforts. We confess, however, that we receive such 
works with an indulgence not unmixed with gratitude. We 
are inclined to agree with the greatest living poet of Gre- 
many, that there is no such thing as an uninteresting auto- 
biography if it be but tolerably true. Unquestionably this is 
one of the manifestations of the reigning desire to occupy the 
attention of the public with one’s personalité; but it is the 
most unaffected, sincere and innocent. In novels, poems, 
travels, note-books, etc., the reader is, in the first place, 
cheated, for the work professes to treat of external things 
and not of the author’s idiosyncracies ; and, secondly, the 
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writer escapes responsibility, he is Janus-headed, and can 
always turn to the reader his real or his poetical face as it 
suits his purpose. We prefer the man who honestly tells 
you that himself is his own theme. 

But the fashion of writing autobiographies which prevails 
at this moment in Germany is not to be ascribed solely to the 
garrulous self-display of the age ; it has another and a more 
respectable source. The men are fast moving off the stage of 
life who have lived through the two greatest revolutions that 
Germany ever knew,—the revolt against established opinions 
and tastes which dates from the youth of Goethe, and the re- 
volt against foreign domination and internal misgovernment, 
which may be regarded as a consequence of the former. The 
few remaining actors in these scenes have lived through times 
which can never return: they have seen the new birth of 
their country, and we cannot wonder if they are reluctant to 
leave the world without recording every link by which their 
individual existence was connected with the great life, which 
developed itself with so much energy and with such import- 
ant results. 

We must, however, admit that some of these memoirs 
consist of little else than the history of a mind; and that the 
external things with which the writer came in contact are 
regarded and recorded by him rather as influences than as 
forming the main subjects of his work. Few Englishmen 
have sufficient reliance on the sympathy and good-nature of 
the public to perform this moral autopsy on themselves for 
its amusement or its benefit: with us, autobiographies are 
usually written by men who have something new to commu- 
nicate respecting remarkable events or eminent persons, or 
whose own adventurous career would furnish matter even for 
an interesting fiction. It is one proof of the difference which 
meets us at every turn, and which, for want of a concise ex- 
pression in our own language, we are compelled to call the 
subjective character of the one nation, the odjective of the 
other. We mean to express no preference of either over the 
other; we are content to admit that such books as the one 
before us, diffuse, egotistical and subjective as it is, have yet 
a great charm and may be made subservient to most impor- 
tant ends. 
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It is evident that we are profoundly in the dark as to the 
degree to which the character of the man may be determined 
by the systematic training of the child; or what are the class 
of impressions which may be calculated upon with certainty 
as leading to given results. Education has hitherto been 
little better than tentative; nor can it be denied, that if unre- 
mitting watchfulness seems to have been favourable to some, 
others, who have been left nearly to themselves to work out 
the great problems of life, have shown a passion for know- 
ledge and a steadiness of virtue which it is perhaps impossi- 
ble by any extrinsic means to inspire. To this latter class 
our author belonged. He entitles his first volume, ‘ Mein 
geistig-einsames Knabenleben, and certainly few men have 
been less indebted to superintendence or sympathy for their 
mental growth and culture. If, as we maintain, the doubtful 
results of education are no reason for abating our zeal for 
its improvement,—on the contrary, a reason (as all obstacles 
to good are) for redoubling our ardour and patience in the 
investigation of whatever can throw light on the obscurity,— 
it follows that every accurate register of the events and im- 
pressions of a childhood is an important contribution to the 
data on which any effective system of education can be 
built. 

The work before us is calculated to suggest a host of re- 
flections on this subject; and this is one of the reasons which 
has induced us to lay some account of it before the English 
public in spite of its incompleteness. It is published, accord- 
ing to the German fashion, by instalments; and as four 
volumes have appeared, and we can neither calculate the 
time that will elapse, nor the length to which it will run be- 
fore it is completed, we shall regard it as the history of an 
intellectual life from infancy to manhood. It is a work which 
would find very few readers in England, and will certainly 
never be translated. It is too long, and too large a portion 
of it consists of matter uninteresting, and indeed unintelli- 
gible, to those who are not already familiar with the literary 
and scientific history of Germany. It contains, however, so 
much that is new and amusing, such vivid and accurate, 
yet poetical descriptions of nature and of man under their 
most singular aspects, that we flatter ourselves we shall ren- 
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der an acceptable service to our readers by picking the plums 
out of the cake, for palates accustomed to more stimulating 
fare than as a whole it would afford. 

Steffens’s reputation rests on various grounds ; this is not 
in his favour in Germany, where the division of intellectual 
labour is marked out with a somewhat pedantic precision and 
rigour, and where acquirements are far more valued for their 
depth than their extension. His earliest tastes and pursuits 
lay entirely in the domain of physical science ; at a later pe- 
riod he was seized with a passion for philosophy, and devoted 
himself to the study of it with the greatest ardour. This in- 
deed must be regarded as his Fach (to use a word for which 
we have no equivalent), since he fills the chair in the univer- 
sity of Berlin lately occupied by Hegel. The services he may 
have rendered to physical or moral science we are neither dis- 
posed nor competent to discuss. To the unlearned world he 
is better known as the author of several admired novels, the 
scene of which is laid in the wild and romantic regions of his 
native land. ‘ Malcolm,’ the ‘ Four Norwegians,’ ‘ Walseth and 
Leith,’ are all pictures of Scandinavian life and manners ; these, 
as well as the chaotic rocks, the enchanted vallies, the deep 
fiords, the wild seas and tempest-beaten shores, are painted, 
not out of books, nor from hasty observation, but from the 
vivid recollections of one who has lived under the mysterious 
spell of the primordial elements,—the unclothed ribs of earth, 
and the trackless, restless waves of ocean. Even now, at the 
close of his long life, he says,— 


“The faintest resemblance to the neighbourhood of Copenhagen calls up 
recollections which enhance the beauty even of the most beautiful spots. 
The noble beech-woods, the green meadows beckon to me. The older I 
grow, the stronger is my longing after the pleasant places of my youth. 
There are moments in which a Heimweh for the sea seizes me as painfully 
as that of a mountaineer for his mountains. I hear the waves plash upon 
the shore; stormy nights transport me to the wide bosom of the deep 
and amidst its foamy billows. When I wake,—when the present asserts its 
right,— everything appears to me arid and parched; I feel as if possessed 
by an unquenchable thirst.” 


Henry Steffens was born in the year 1773 at Stavanger, 
one of the oldest towns in Norway, where his father, a Dane, 
was settled as district-surgeon. When he was three years 
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old the family removed to Trondheim, once the seat of go- 
vernment of Hakon Jarl. Here is that most remarkable ca- 
thedral in which repose the ashes of St. Olaf, and in which 
the Norwegian kings were crowned. In our author’s seventh 
year his father was again removed to Helsingér; and here 
the history of his childhood properly begins. We trace with 
deep interest the various and indeed antagonist influences 
under which his character was formed; the rough and irasci- 
ble, though affectionate father, vexed by pecuniary cares, and 
irritated by a sense of his subordinate station in society ; the 
gentle, pious, sensitive mother, suffering and resigned; the 
antiquated discipline of the grammar-school of Helsingér, and 
the free and hardy sports shared with the fisher-boys on the 
wild shores of the Northern Ocean. 


** Before our house was a place where the fishermen dried their nets and 
hauled up their boats. The wild fisher-boys were our playfellows. My 
mother did not wish this, but my father seemed to like it. It was the time 
at which a hardy training in the fresh air, bathing and swimming, serious 
fights between boys, and even the democratical tendency of children not 
to recognize distinctions of rank, began to be in fashion.” 


The father was an admirer of Rousseau, thought that boys 
must fight their own battles, and would listen to no grie- 
vances. The sufferings of the anxious, tender and fragile 
mother, spectator of a training she could neither approve 
nor prevent, were a part of that life of martyrdom, or rather 
that protracted death, to which women of her temperament are 
so frequently doomed. Her portrait, as drawn by her son, is 
full of melancholy beauty. The lovely and darling daughter 
of one of the most distinguished families of Denmark, she 
had married for love a man without fortune or prospects, 
whose naturally violent temper was embittered by the strug- 
gle with difficulties. Thus subdued in spirit, and broken in 
health by frequent child-bearing, she sank into a slow but 
incurable decline. 

“ As far back as my recollection reaches,” says her son, “ I knew her 
only as a pale, emaciated, feeble woman; but the most delicate feminine 
features I ever beheld,—the calm, melancholy, and still undimmed eyes, 
full of gentleness and patience, float before my mind like a holy dream of 
my youth.......... We wild boys approached her with quiet tenderness, and 


the gentlest rebuke from her had a more powerful effect upon us than the 
severest punishment from my father.” 
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We have all the details of the author’s school-days at Hel- 
singér. The method and matter of instruction were not much 
more empty, dry and formal than in all other parts of Europe 
at that time. Latin grammar, the catechism, and a skeleton 
of bible history, committed to memory, formed nearly the 
whole course of study. “There was no attempt at a remark 
or an explanation; the use which the boys were to make of 
“ what they had learnt was left entirely to themselves.” Even 
here Steffens’s passion for study began to display itself. 

But we turn with more interest to the sublime lessons 
which nature wrote upon his heart. The sea—the most ex- 
citing, the most awful, the most exhaustless object in nature 
—must, in all ages and forms of society, affect the character 
of those who dwell on its shores, and are witnesses of its 
changeful moods. The author brings vividly before us the 
countless incidents with which it feeds the imagination and 
stimulates the curiosity of the boy. 


“The wild Kattegat lay before us with its roaring waves; near the 
shore nothing was to be seen but fishing-boats. The stillness near the 
land, the restless expanse of waters beyond, the ships which came in 
sight from the far north, and were soon lost in the Sound, and, in the 
misty distance, Kullen, the lofty Swedish headland which projects boldly 
into the Kattegat, were impressed with a character of solitary, silent 
grandeur. 

“ Helsingér at that time had no harbour, so that vessels were obliged to 
anchor in the open roadstead. The Sound is only half a mile (German) 
broad, and on the Swedish side so shallow, that the ships which pass 
through are obliged to keep close to the shore of Siaelland. Here they lay 
at anchor; while behind them rose the coast of Sweden. On the south- 
west lay the island of Hween, the residence of Tycho Brahe, with the ruins 
of the castle and the observatory of Marienburg. 

**On a fine calm summer day our windows commanded a delightful 
view. . The sun arose over the Swedish mountains. Helsingborg lay still 
in shadow, although the houses were discernible. The sunbeams played 
on the lightly agitated waves, while directly before us the royal frigate, the 
guard-ship, lay anchored in majestic repose, her long pennant floating in 
the breeze, and the Danish colours at her mast. We could see the sailors 
moving on her deck. Around her lay, tranquil on the placid water, vessels 
of every size and nation, and the transparent morning mist threw a light 
veil over the whole. Gradually all the crews were in motion. There was 
a silence, a pregnant quiet, which held all this varied life as it were spell- 
bound. Then the bells in all the vessels sounded the hour, and the guns 
of the frigate thundered the morning salute ; we saw the flash which pre- 
ceded it, and watched the rings of smoke rise circling in the air. The scene 
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was one of such grandeur and such beauty, such quiet yet such activity, 
such unity yet such variety,—it was like the morning of the nations who 
arose to take their pleasure on the sunlit waves. In later years I never 
saw the sun rise from a high ground over a plain, without fancying that I 
descried the masts through the mist; I heard the bells, I listened for the 
gun. 

“The whole day long everything on board the vessels was in motion ; 
boats were coming and going, and on our way to school we met people 
of every country and clime walking in the streets. According to the 
wind, ships came and went; sometimes, with all their canvas spread to 
the breeze, we saw them nearing the Sound; sometimes we could hear 
the measured cry of the sailors as they heaved anchor,—we saw the sails 
set—the vessel was in motion—she disappeared on her way to the Katte- 
gat. Sometimes, though not often, large ships of war-passed, or small 
squadrons, Russian, Swedish, Danish, English, very rarely French. The 
king’s frigate, which struck us with such admiration, appeared by the side 
of the two- and three-deckers small and insignificant. As they sailed by, 
they saluted the forts, which answered. The various nations passed before 
our eyes thus nobly represented ; generally engaged in the beneficent cha- 
racter of interchangers of all that conduces to the comfort and refinement 
of life, more rarely under a warlike aspect. 

“ Towards evening Hween glittered in the clear sunset. The Swedish 
coast rose before us, and we could distinguish the houses in Helsingborg 
which lay close to the shore. The sun gilded the tips of the masts, and as 
he sank below the horizon the ships’ bells sounded in the breeze, the even- 
ing gun boomed over the water, the rings of smoke curled upwards, and all 
sank into darkness and repose. 

** We boys had a chart of the various flags, and knew those of every 
nation. But we soon strove which should first know the vessels of the 
several countries by their build, as well as the class they belonged to. 
Thus we lived in a sort of intercourse with every trading port in the world. 
Maps lay on the table, and when we had determined a ship’s country we 
traced her course. While I had vainly toiled at school to learn by heart the 
nine circles of Germany, and the innumerable electorates, bishoprics, duchies 
and counties, fancy thus transported me into every region of the earth : 
I visited every port, I saw the crowd of vessels, 1 traversed the ocean. 
Books of travels were of course our favourite reading. I had the most 
vivid conception of the living presence of all nations, near enough to be 
perfectly distinct, distant enough to be viewed on a large scale. Every 
ship has its own peculiar history and fortune: it is an individual, ani- 
mated being, and the men by whom it is guided and governed constitute 
an individual. This flies from place to place. In harbour, the parts of 
this great individual separate and disperse, led by desires and motives 
which have no common centre; but the moment the soul of these souls is 
called upon for common action, the dispersion is over, and the scattered 
parts once more assume the unity of an individual. 

** Sometimes we were allowed to go on board a vessel. We learned 
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whence she came and whither she was bound ; we knew all the parts of a 
ship, her sails and rigging, and could call them by their names. The 
sailors were pleased at the interest we showed, and I had the most eager 
desire to converse with these men, who came and vanished like a dream. 
In imagination I sailed with them, and inquired what ports they would 
visit: I learned the nature of their cargoes, for what place bound, and for 
what exchanged. Thus I acquired a most lively conception of commerce, 
which connects all the countries of the earth,—a poetical idea of the man- 
ner in which the several wants of men cross each other,—drawn in large 
and free outlines, without those details which might have obscured the 


grandeur and beauty of the picture. 

“TI listened eagerly to all the sailors’ stories, and, I remember, soon 
learned, from the tone and manner, to distinguish truth from fiction. All 
the dangers, the adventures, and the superstitions of the sea, were incor- 
porated with our quiet domestic life.” 

In looking over the numerous German memoirs, reminis- 
cences, etc., to which we alluded at the beginning of this 
article, we are struck with unanimity on one point,—the 
mighty impression made on all minds by the American war. 
This event seems to have startled Europe to its remotest 
bounds and its obscurest recesses. All these writers, how- 
ever distant the places of their birth, however different the cir- 
cumstances under which they lived, refer to this as one of the 
most vivid and indelible impressions of their childhood. What 
Goethe says of it must be familiar to many of our readers. 
He, however, was a native of a great and much frequented 

,commercial city: but in the remote and tranquil seclusion of a 
small town of Norway, or (as we learn from Madame Pickler) 
even in the gay, contented and loyal Vienna, the hearts of 
men were stirred with strange hopes and lofty aspirations for 
their race. We must not stop to ask how these have been 
fulfilled, in the land whither freedom and justice were to re- 
treat from oppressed and corrupted Europe. To those who 
estimate human progress by miles of railroad and bales of 
cotton the result may be satisfactory ; but those who wish to 
retain any hope of the moral improvement of mankind,—of 
their emancipation from the tyranny of base prejudices and 
evil passions, —their elevation above sordid and short-sighted 
interests,—their obedience to justice, reason, honour and 
humanity, had better not turn their eyes that way at the pre- 
sent moment. If a people neither coerced by foreign domi- 
nation nor by internal tyranny, neither cramped by nature 
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nor stinted by fortune, can attain to no higher moral develop- 
ment than that which America now exhibits, whither is the 
philanthropist to look, or what are the circumstances which 
will justify his hopes? Unfortunately, when individuals or 
nations are regarded as the representatives of principles, 
their crimes or vices dishonour not only themselves but those 
principles ; and it is thus that the avowed and sustained dis- 
honesty which presents so shocking a spectacle to the eyes of 
Europe, must produce evils far greater and more lasting than 
those it inflicts on its immediate victims. The reign of fraud 
in America, like the reign of terror in France, puts weapons 
into the hands of the enemies of free institutions, and reduces 
their champions to silence, if not to despair. 


«* My father loved conversation, and when he returned from his patients 
he was generally in the best humour and very communicative to us chil- 
dren ; thus we became acquainted with the most important military events 
which set Europe in a stir,—the consequences of the American war, the 
war in the Mediterranean, the events in the island of Majorca, the remark- 
able siege of Gibraltar, the enormous armaments of the French and the gal- 
lant defence of the rock by Elliot, were among the earliest scenes of war 
which excited the interest of the boy. 1 was also fully acquainted with 
the causes and objects of the American war, and took the liveliest interest 
in a people which struggled so bravely for its freedom. Washington and 
Franklin stood pre-eminent among the great men of that time. There 
were few young men of spirit in our peaceful land who were not attached to 
the American cause, and my sympathy was stimulated, if not first excited, 
by my father’s opinions. When we consider the character of this war,— 
by which the lighted spark was thrown, not only into France, but into all 
the nations of the civilized world,—it is not uninteresting to observe how 
that spark was silently tended in the tranquil bosoms of the families of re- 
mote and peaceful lands, and how the earliest and most vivid conceptions 
of children blended their own destiny with the future fates of Europe. I 
have still a lively recollection of the day on which the treaty of peace, 
which announced the victory of struggling freedom, was celebrated in Hel- 
singér and in the roadstead. It was a beautiful day ; the roads were filled 
with the vessels of all nations, and among them some ships of war. Ina 
state of the most eager excitement we watched for the break of morning ; 
the ships were all dressed; the long streamers and pennants fluttered in 
the breeze, and the masts were crowded with flags. This unusual deco- 
ration, the thunder of the ships of war, and even of every merchant-vessel 
that had a few guns, the joyous crews that crowded the decks, made it a 
festival to us all. My father had invited a few guests. The triumph of 
the Americans, the cause of popular freedom, was eagerly discussed, and 
a sort of presentiment of the great events which were to proceed from this 
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triumph floated before the minds of the party. It was the lovely and 
cheerful dawn of the bloody day of history. 

“ My father tried to explain to us clearly the significancy of this day of 
rejoicing; and while the prosperity of the new republic was drunk, the 
Danish and American flags were hoisted together in our garden. We 
made a bonfire, had our glasses filled with punch, and were allowed to 
hurrah as loud as our elders, which delighted us not a little.’’ 


In a subsequent part of the book, describing the author’s 
university life at Copenhagen, we find another curious pas- 
sage on this subject. He relates that the theme given for a 
prize essay was, the justification of Providence in the appa- 
rently aimless rise and fall of civilization and knowledge re- 
corded in history. He remarks justly enough on the absurdity 
of giving a Copenhagen student a problem to solve which 
involves everything that confounds and perplexes the pro- 
foundest thinker. He wrote the essay however, and we 
mention it here only as an indication of the then state of 
men’s minds—the strange hopes and expectations which were 
afloat, and which were inevitably to be followed by a period 
of disappointment and exasperation. 


‘The nations of modern history,” says he, ‘‘ would not, I thought, fall 
into utter decay ; but a new world, which would be developed by a more 
mature generation, a higher combination of all the great elements of Greek, 
Roman, and modern European life, would arise in America. It is well 
known that the hope, that the first settled community of perfectible man, 
after his reason was fully matured and he had emancipated himself from 
all the follies and errors of earlier times, would plant itself in North Ame- 
rica, was universally entertained at that time. History was regarded as 
wanting its head; and as if, therefore, its soul had as yet found no fixed 
seat, no glaudula pinealis. This reigning opinion of the age had taken 
possession of me too.” 


In our author’s twelfth year his father was stationed as 
army-surgeon at Roeshilde, the ancient residence of the 
kings of Denmark, now sunk into an inconsiderable country 
town. This part of his work is filled with a minute and 
somewhat tedious account of his education. His description 
of the grammar-school is however curious ; and, like that of 
Helsingér, presents many points of resemblance to those of 
England at the same, or even at a later period. The unity of 
form, purpose and method which the earlier of these institu- 
tions all over Europe derived from their common mother, the 
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church of Rome, has indeed but recently given way to the 
wants and views of modern society. We find in our author’s 
descriptions the same antiquated and monastic forms, the 
same narrow range of studies, the same dry and uninviting 
methods of tuition, under which the sages and the dunces of 
England grew up in the last generation. 


“The so-called practical sciences (Realwissenschaften) were at that 
time utterly unknown in the grammar-schools of my country. History 
was known to us only through a short hand-book, whose soulless catalogue 
of dates, battles and kings could give us no glimpse of a higher Providence 
presiding over the destiny of nations........ .-French and English were not 
so much as thought of. With Latin, it was said, a man might go through 
the world; but, in fact, the event of a young man crossing the frontier of 
his own country was never contemplated in those tranquil times.” 


The selection of Latin authors was scanty and uninviting. 
To complete the resemblance to our own time-hallowed 
endowments, there was actually a modification of the vene- 
rable institution of fagging, and an incessant war of mischief 
carried on against the townsmen. But whatever were the 
defects of the education of that time, it had many advantages. 
The minds of children had then much freer play than now, 
and were allowed to develope themselves according to their 
individual nature. If, by this treatment, the more sluggish 
never attained to any development at all, on the other hand 
those which contained a strong principle of life acquired a 
vigour and originality which seems to become more and 
more rare. 


“« Luckily,” says Steffens, “‘ boys at school were not at that time so 
overloaded with lessons as to have no free action of their minds, no hours 
left for the pursuits of their choice.......... I had leisure for much that in- 
terested me, and the silent enjoyment which this afforded me, when, in 
these days of unspoiled childhood, nature and history and religion filled 
my mind, rendered the two years I spent at Roeshilde among the richest 
of my life........+. There are few men to whom nature has afforded such 
manifold and unclouded pleasure throughout a long life as to me. She 
was all tome. As long back as my memory reaches, the heavens and the 
earth, forest, sea and mountain seemed to me my truest home. It was 
not only the spring days, the glowing summer, or the fresh, mild autumn, 
—not only beautiful scenes or bright days that charmed me; the dreary 
sandy shore,—the wide, dark, melancholy moor,—the winter, with its 
ringing frosts,—nay even storm and rain, had all their hidden treasures, 
which I sought with unappeasable curiosity to discover. I loved, it is 
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true, like other children, to sport joyously in the open fields and in the 
bright sunshine, but this was not my highest joy: another and a deeper 
took possession of me, when I stole away from my playfellows and fell 
into an intimate converse—I have no other word to express the happiness 
which possessed me—with Nature. 

** The country to the east of Roeshilde is beautiful: a bay of the Katte- 
gat dips deeply into the land, and the shores are clothed with wood. We 
children could count eighteen churches scattered about the fertile land 
from our own garden, and the tranquil beauty of the scene had for us, ac- 
customed only to the wild shores of a stormy sea, a peculiar charm.” 

Such were the natural influences under which the mind of 
the boy ripened. His father’s library consisted chiefly of 
medical books and of a few of the older German poets. An 
old botanical work in folio, with rude woodcuts, seems to 
have had the greatest attraction for him, and to have fostered 
his taste for natural history ; while passages from Saxo Gram- 
maticus, given in all their naif details, in a long and tire- 
some history of Denmark, filled his imagination with those 
minute and vivid pictures which alone can render history 
either interesting or intelligible to children. Like almost all 
children who have been remarkable for any superior intelli- 
gence in after-life, he was left to choose the intellectual food 
which suited his mental appetite and digestion. The follow- 
ing passage contains a remark very much at variance with the 
received plans, but which we believe to be profoundly true 
and very important. Speaking of his solitary tastes and 
studies, he adds,— 

«One amusement I shared with my brothers. Richardson’s novels, and 


still more ‘Tom Jones,’ interested us extremely. Tom was our favourite. 
Whatever there is dangerous in the book we were not old enough to be hurt 


by.” 

If it were possible to prohibit the reading of any books of 
doubtful tendency till the season of youth were over, it might 
perhaps be better to do so; but since that is impossible, and 
since the emancipation from the strict supervision of child- 
hood coincides with the first tumultuous awakening of the 
passions, it may well be doubted whether it be prudent to 
reserve the whole force of such influences to the age at 
which they are the most dangerous. 

We must not quit the subject of the impressions of our 
author’s childhood without briefly touching on the most im- 
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portant of all—the religious. It was his mother’s earnest 
wish that he should enter the church. His description of 
her benign and holy influence is too beautiful to be omitted. 


«« Every emotion of piety, every feeling of religion, I owe to my mother ; 
I must call her, in the profoundest sense of the word, the good angel of 
my life. Amidst the tumults and errors of after years, her melancholy 
anxious face, as she used to talk to me in my infant years of a higher 
world, stood with warning looks before me My mother had a pre- 
sentiment of her approaching death, and her life was now only a prepara- 
tion for a higher; she appeared to me like an angel already consecrated to 
heaven who must soon leave us, and who urgently admonished us to live 
for that moment which awaits us all, and to herself was so near at hand. 
I remember two violent attacks of illness which alarmed us for her; then 
the still sanctuary of her sick room, to which she was for weeks at a time 
confined and inaccessible to us boys, was opened. We stood around her 
bed, and I read a prayer. My father, deeply moved, leaned on the bed,— 
my mother raised herself up,—the children sobbed aloud. But then, in 
tones which sounded like a consoling voice from a blessed world, she spoke 
of her approaching release, of the joy with which she met death, and her 
confidence with which she committed us to God’s charge. She turned to 
me the last,—as she did in her dying hour,—devoted me to the service of 
the Lord, and gave me her blessing. My boundless love for her deepened 
the impression of all she said From this time I was often admitted 
into my mother’s room alone. What can I say of these hours, or of the em- 
ployment of them? It was not prayer, it was not precept, and’yet it was 
both. I told her all that interested, all that perplexed me. I do not re- 
member ever to have seen her in a state of violent religious excitement, or 
in those terrors of the soul which we are told true believers must feel; she 
never knew them, or she had overcome them all. Everything she said 
breathed peace and joy.” 


The description of this gentle sufferer’s last visit to the 
Holy Table, “ her tottering steps supported by friendly wo- 
“men, when the dear pale face looked as if transfigured, and 
“the large beautiful eyes, usually dimmed with sickness, 
“beamed with the joy of heaven,” and lastly the closing 
scene of her life, tranquil, painless and inspired, are as con- 
solatory as they are touching. We can recal few pictures of 
amore deep, yet gentle, unfanatical piety. Its influence on 
her son’s heart, though often dimmed, was never effaced. 

We'must now follow our author to Copenhagen, whither his 
father’s services were again transferred. Among the impressions 
made by a capital, one of the strongest was the first sight of a 
play, which, as he says, formerly made an epoch in the life of 
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a child. We mention the incident for the sake of the just and 
important reflections to which it gives rise with regard to one 
of the great moral diseases that now afflict the world,—under- 
mining the health, destroying the usefulness, and withering 
the capacity for enjoyment in the very morning of life,—the 
craving for excitement generated by the cruel recklessness 
with which it is administered in childhood. The kindly 
bounty of nature, which has formed these little ones to be 
happy with a flower or a pebble, while their busy minds are 
working their hidden way through a thousand mysterious pro- 
cesses, is thrown away upon us. But we give our author’s 
striking words rather than our own reflections upon them. 


«It was a long time before I saw another play. Generally speaking, it 
was not the custom then, as it now is, to cram children with pleasures. 
If the instruction was scanty, so were the playthings and amusements. 
Now, people seem anxious to exhaust everything, of every kind, as soon 
as possible ; and the result is a weariness of life, a thorough disgust, which, 
early excited, exchanges one satiety for another, and strives to abridge the 
intervals between true living and productive enjoyment with such fearful 
rapidity, that it can nowhere take root and come to maturity. Thus the 
child turns with disgust from its heaps of toys, the youth from his op- 
pressive mass of undigested acquirements, and both have to regret the loss 
of epochs which ought to have had a vital influence on their whole future 
lives, but which are faded, withered, fallen. The boy is prematurely know- 
ing, the youth a critic. Thus is our life dried up at the core ; the fresh pro- 
ductive power is destroyed ; the holy faith that guards the mystery of ex- 
istence is annihilated. It is not the English lord alone to whom nature 
and man are become objects of loathing ; our very children are blasés, and 
look back to their past days with scorn. Our philosophy is a series of de- 
finitions, and our poetry a satire on existence. 

‘‘The times in which I lived, and the circumstances under which I 
grew up, subjected me to the fortunate necessity of creating for myself the 
treasures of thought and imagination. I was obliged to content myself 
with my first and only play for two or three years.” 


The following passage, which occurs somewhat later, re- 
lates to the same tendency of our times. The author speaks 
of a novel which excited a great deal of attention at that 
time, ‘Sophia’s journey from Memel to Saxony’ (the very 
title carries the mind back to the days when steam and rail- 
roads were not). 


«« When we compare those times with the present, it is indeed striking 
how slender were the means the writer had to employ in order to interest 
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and charm the reader; it is equally remarkable how long such simple 
novels retained the reputation they had once acquired. Subsequently the 
stimulants which it was necessary to apply, with a view to make an im- 
pression, were gradually stronger and stronger, but in the same proportion 
they lost their effect. The more the feelings are wrought upon, the more 
quickly are they blunted ; till now, spite of the use of the most violent ex- 
pedients, the book is no sooner read than it is forgotten.” 


We cannot follow our author through his description of the 
change produced in his mind and habits by the life of a ca- 
pital, but we must pause for a moment over a beautiful pic- 
ture of primitive manners. 


“‘ The confirmation-day was a day of great solemnity in Denmark, es- 
pecially in Copenhagen. The custom of celebrating this act on separate 
days and hours in the different churches of the cities of Protestant Ger- 
many may have its advantages ; itis, however, certain that it thas assumes 
more the character of a domestic act, and loses its ecclesiastical dignity. In 
Copenhagen this important ceremony took place in all the churches at the 
same time. Early in the morning all the bells were tolled; the festival, 
the preparation for which had caused a religious stir in the bosom of so 
many families, now set the whole city in motion. If in the cities of North 
Germany, especially Berlin, the more subjective and sentimental character 
of religion, and the connexion of its deepest mysteries with family life, are ex- 
pressed in the beautiful and touching Christmas festival ; with us, the more 
objective character, the grand ecclesiastial unity from which the family first 
received its Christian consecration, was more prominent. The day was en- 
tirely devoted to the children; and in those times of rare and small excite- 
ment, the solemnity had a tranquil and cheerful character which enhanced 
its impressiveness. Inthe afternoon all the streets were full of children in 
their best dresses. The poorest parents had scraped together something, 
that their children might appear decent on that day. The festal feeling 
which reigned through the whole city quickened the sympathy of the rich, 
and the beggar found a present of clothes for her child. If the day was 
fine, all the public gardens were devoted to the recreation of the children. 
The vales, the promenades, the royal gardens were thronged with well- 
dressed children ; and if the ascetical Christian might object to such sensual 
pleasures on such a day, yet it was impossible to suppress the cheerful, de- 
lightful emotions which such a spectacle excited. And it cannot be denied, 
that a true and earnest Christian faith is naturally connected with the en- 
joyment of innocent pleasures.” 


This indeed is the general character of the religious feeling 
of Germany, where every festival of the church is as festive as 
it is solemn. There is as little of asceticism as there is of into- 
lerance, and it may be doubted whether the absence of these 
has not been construed by English travellers into an absence 
of religion. 
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We are much tempted by the description of the island of 
Siaelland, with its magnificent beech-woods overhanging quiet 
lakes, its green and fertile fields, gentle slopes and pretty 
cheerful villages, all bordered and varied by the sea, and 
hardly less so by that of the beautiful neighbourhood of Co- 
penhagen; but we must hasten to quit the first volume, and 
with it the boyhood of our author. The second opens with 
his university life. 

The university of Copenhagen was founded in 1478, at the 
same time with those of Tiibingen and Mainz, and was for that 
age richly endowed. The peasants who rented the university 
lands were called, and called themselves, ‘de héylarde Bén- 
der,’ the high-learned peasants. Steffens’s account of the 
course of study will have no great interest for our readers. 
In his description of the students we are met, as we are every- 
where, with that most wide-spread and inveterate malady, na- 
tional antipathy. We the more willingly extract authentic 
and unexaggerated pictures of Norwegian character from the 
pen of a Norwegian, because Mr. Laing has contrived to ren- 
der his otherwise valuable works on Sweden and Norway a 
sort of tribute to this mischievous propensity. A great part 
of the value and the charm of Steffens’s description of his ad- 
venturous wanderings in his native country arise from an im- 
partiality which is not paraded, but which the reader sees 
and feels. 

At the time we are speaking of, Norway was under the 
Danish sway, and of course Danes, and not Swedes, were then 
the more especial objects of aversion ; and all attempts of the 
government to unite and incorporate the two nations were 
vain. This feeling, we need not doubt, was sufficiently lively 
and demonstrative at the university. 

“ Christian VI. had conceived the project of gradually founding a ge- 
nuine Norwegian nobility, for which the elements were already in exist- 
ence. There were peasant families, some of them wealthy, which descended 
from the old Jarls,—and they knew it. They intermarried only with each 
other, and were fully conscious of their ancient and noble blood. The sons 
of some of these families were invited to Copenhagen, and placed in the 
Cadet school. The government wished to make officers of them, or even 
pages about the court; but they were huge, athletic fellows, stiff-necked 
and high-spirited, reared in a hardy freedom, and it was found impossible 
to bring them into subordination. At that time corporal punishment still 
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existed in the Cadet school, and on several occasions these rough pupils 
set themselves in an attitude of defence against their military tutors. The 
only alternative was to shoot them, or to send them away. The king saw 
his mistake, and, with his usual humanity, chose the milder course and gave 


up the experiment.” 


Our hearts naturally warmed to our northern kinsmen, 
when we read that the students of the two nations voided 
their differences with that most authentic of weapons, the 
fist. Theirs were no fantastic duels, for which the combatants 
are swathed like mummies ; they were “ gewaltige nordische 
Faustkiimpfe,”—vigorous, northern fist-fights. Bodily strength, 
says Steffens, was held in high honour. 

We pass on to the “ Politisches Treiben,” with which the 
second volume and the author’s university life close. It is the 
old story, almost universal in Germany, of an enthusiastic, 
freedom-loving, noisy youth, sobered by reflection, experience 
and disgust, into a quiet, order-loving and somewhat obsequi- 
ous manhood. The period of Steffens’s political excitement and 
activity was a very short one. He was, like most young men 
at the beginning of the French revolution, intoxicated with 
the vague and passionate dreams which then passed current 
as principles. Like all men of his character, he was soon 
rudely waked from those dreams by violence and crimes to 
which his whole nature was averse. From that time he seems 
to have turned his mind wholly to other subjects. Partly by 
accident, partly by his own imprudence, he became on one 
occasion the hero of a mob. He quickly saw that the action 
which had raised him to this distinction was not a justifiable 
one, and the disgust he conceived at the sight of a mass of 
human beings in a state of violent excitement, without the 
smallest guidance of reason, and the shame at his own posi- 
tion, seem to have produced a deep and lasting impression on 
him. 

He begins this section with the following remarks :— 


“ The movement which was excited by the French revolution in every 
country in Europe had, indeed, in all the same origin—the vague and dim 
wishes of the educated middle class ; but in every one it bore a distinct cha- 
racter. In no way, perhaps, could the peculiarities of each people be more 
clearly and forcibly exhibited, than by following out these expressions of 
the popular feeling; for while the abstract principles under discussion were 
everywhere the same, the various ways in which they presented themselves 
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to men’s minds mainly depended on the peculiar circumstances of each. 
In no country, perhaps, was there so little sympathy with the events of the 
French revolution as in Denmark: the people were contented, and had 
reason to be so. 

** And yet, under this external tranquillity, lay the germs of more wide- 
ranging and restless wishes and hopes. Indeed no country in Europe was 
wholly free from the elements of the general fermentation, for they were 
the product of the state of Europe generally ; and although it must be ad- 
mitted that all these scattered elements had for centuries found a dangerous 
focus in France, yet no clear-sighted inquirer into history will ever seek 
for the germ of the revolution either in any particular historical fact, or in 
any one aggregate of facts.” 


Two young men who afterwards figured in France, then be- 
gun to make themselves conspicuous in Copenhagen. Heiberg, 
who attached himself to the fortunes of Talleyrand, and Malte 
Brun, whose frequent and easy transfers of loyalty admirably 
fitted him for the time and place in which he lived. He began 
his career in his native country as a democratic writer, and an 
assailant of all authorities. 


‘I will confess,” says Steffens, ‘‘ that I was not wholly devoid of the 
same weakness. Of political science, indeed, I knew nothing, i.e. about 
as much as Malte Brun ; I seized the pen as a riotous German student does 
a stone to throw at the prorector’s windows, but the attempt cured me. I 
had now to give a definite form to a mere void; liberty, equality, rights of 
man, in their vague generality perfectly empty words, were to be invested 
with a distinct and substantive meaning. This I could not give them, and 
what I wrote appeared to me pitiable and absurd. It was natural that 
I should consider whether my failure arose from my own incapacity, or 
from the nature of the material, and equally natural that I concluded the 
latter; and thus perhaps self-love was the first cause of moderation in my 
political opinions.” 


Malte Brun continued his pamphleteering till he was 
obliged to flee the country. He was a notorious coward. 
When his friends were planning his escape, one brought him 
a brace of loaded pistols. “In God’s name,” said Ruhbek, 
“ would you put arms into his enemies’ hands?” Steffens 
met him at Leipsig in 1799, going to seek his fortune in Paris; 
his brilliant success there is well known. Their next meeting 
was in that city, after the restoration, when Steffens found 
him decorated with the white cockade. He gave his country- 
man a brilliant breakfast, at which Cuvier and other savans 
were present. When they were alone they fell into a conver- 
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sation, the frank naiveté of which on Steffens’s part is de- 
lightful. 


“ Brun,” said I, “ it must be disagreeable to you, too, to change your 
political opinions so often. You left Denmark a democrat, almost a dema- 
gogue, to becomea humble servant of Napoleon’s policy in Paris; now you 
are wearing the white cockade. In a few years the French will be impa- 
tient of a dynasty forced upon them, and will expel it; then you ’ll have 
to put on another cockade. Leave Paris: a new university has been es- 
tablished at Bonn, and I have no doubt that, with your high reputation 
as a geographer, you will get a good appointment there; you ’ll be se- 
cure from all changes and chances, near to France, and able to devote your- 
self wholly to your science.” 


Malte Brun protested he could not live out of Paris, and 
took his chance of another cockade ; he died, however, before 
that time came. 

In February 1794 Steffens witnessed the burning of the 
royal palace at Copenhagen. The description of this event 
in his novel of ‘ Walseth and Leith’ is greatly admired. He 
refers us to it in the present work, which contains no details 
of the fearful scene. 

We must leave unnoticed the remainder of the author’s 
student life, and pass on to the most interesting part of the 
work, his wanderings on the north-west coast of Norway. 
He was sent thither at the cost of a scientific society, for the 
purpose of collecting and examining the mollusca and other 
marine productions with which those storm-beaten shores 
abound. It is hardly possible to imagine a more solitary, 
wild and adventurous life than our author’s, during this ex- 
pedition. He landed at Bergen, where he had letters of in- 
troduction to deliver; and before we conduct our readers to 
the scenes where nature reigns in primeval and undisturbed 
grandeur, we must give them a glimpse of ‘ men and manners’ 
in the capital of Norway before the end of the last century. 

*“« In describing Bergen as it appeared to me, I must remind my readers 
that nearly half a century has passed since then ; that almost all the cir- 
cumstances of those times are changed, and that, as I have heard, there 
remains hardly a trace of the rudeness which I found. 

** Bergen is surrounded by rugged and almost inaccessible mountains. 
The road into the interior by land lies over the northern high Alps, and 
crosses a pass about 4000 feet high, a height which, in this incredibly rugged, 
torn and desert range, is very considerable. Alpine passes of 8000 feet in 
the Tyrol and Switzerland are easy and accessible compared with this, Ber- 

x 2 
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gen is thus cut off from the rest of Norway ; it is much more easy of access 
from foreign ports than from the land, on which it is a sort of excrescence, 
and with which it has hardly any civil or social intercourse. These obstacles 
are now in great measure overcome. At that time Bergen was a mere trading 
city, and had the air of a colony. The conversation turned of course ex- 
clusively on commercial subjects. It were unjust to deny that the inhabi- 
tants had some of the good qualities of their countrymen ; they were hos- 
pitable, and, where their commercial interests did not interfere, open-hearted 
and frank ; but I was soon disgusted by their selfishness, pride of purse and 
narrowness of mind. 

“‘ Nothing in the world is more disgusting than coarse tasteless luxury. 
I can hardly mention a single thing that was not repulsive to me in the rich 
merchants, always excepting the abundance of fine and clean linen they 
wore. Their houses too were of a Dutch neatness; almost all built of 
wood, and painted of bright colours, they were washed outside as well as in. 
Everything of metal about the doors, windows or domestic utensils, glittered 
like new, and the first impression was certainly agreeable, when one found 
the persons as clean as those of Englishmen, and the houses as those of 
Holland ; but the forms of all the furniture were ugly and graceless, and 
you were never long in company without discovering traces of coarse- 
ness. The merchants paid not the smallest regard to what might be inter- 
esting toa stranger. A man who could not talk about stockfish and herring 
was not only neglected, but despised. If they found him out to be a Ge- 
lehrter, they regarded him with condescending pity. They considered 
learning as another sort of trade, but so ill-paid a one, that a man could 
only be driven by want of money, or want of talents for anything better, 
to betake himself to so miserable an employment. 

** Bergen was notorious for the universal love of drinking. I was invited 
to the house of arich merchant. J found a number of merchants, a few 
physicians, lawyers and parsons. The lady of the house did not come in 
till we sat down to dinner; she took her seat at the head of the table, 
dressed in an old-fashioned manner, shy, and silent. Nobody took the 
smallest notice of her. She did not speak a single word the whole time 
she staid, and when the dessert was brought she rose in silence. We re- 
mained sitting; nobody noticed her departure. At the beginning of dinner 
half a bottle of Madeira was placed by each guest, instead of the one glass 
usually presented at great entertainments: two bottles of Bordeaux were 
then set before each of us. Fine red wines, Malaga, Alicante, etc., were 
handed round. Most of the guests emptied their bottles. Coffee and 
Cognac were then served, after which the whole company walked to a public 
garden where skittles were played. A large bowl of punch smoked on the 
table, was emptied and refilled. In the evening’we returned, and the 
drinking went on till midnight. 

“ This frightful drunkenness I found everywhere, though not in the 
same degree. It was revolting, and hence salutary to me. I was once wit- 
ness of a drinking bout of so gigantic a character, that I can hardly venture 
to tell what I saw.” 
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We cannot give all the details of this more than Hibernian 
revel. It began at eight in the morning, with alternate glasses 
of dry Madeira and Cognac. The host, a young merchant, 
after sitting out most of his breakfast company, received a 
fresh party to dinner, drinking all the while, and without any 
perceptible discomposure. He drank his dinner guests under 
the table, and sat drinking till midnight. “ Very early in the 
“ morning he called on me, and complained of his guests. 
“Those people fancied, said he, they could keep up with a 
* good drinker, and they can bear nothing.” 


*« The women never appeared in company, and were treated with no po- 
liteness or delicacy. I once witnessed a scene which astounded me. A 
troop of Italian actors were driven, God knows by what accident, to Bergen, 
and gave some performances in the hall of the town-house. Of course no- 
body understood the language or the music; but the lively gesticulation 
and the jokes of the buffo excited the most intense interest. The women 
wore high head-dresses, a sort of structure of gauze supported by wire. 
They sat, and the men stood behind. The head-dresses of the ladies in 
the front row hindered those who sat behind from seeing ; they rose there- 
fore, and thus obstructed the view of the men, They were peremptorily 
ordered to sit down, but their curiosity was too intense, they remained 
standing. All at once I saw a number of sticks raised and applied, by no 
means gently, to the shoulders and heads of the women. Upon this they 
not only sat but crouched down, and the whole theatre in a moment wore 
the appearance of a field of battle. Here and there you heard a half-sup- 
pressed cry. And yet this fearful onslaught was not sufficient to quell the 
curiosity of the women. Gradually a crushed head-dress peeped up, here 
and there, then the head; then, slowly and timidly, the whole person. The 
authoritative cry of the men again resounded in vain, again the sticks were 
raised, and this scene was repeated three or four times. 


Steffens was detained for some time in Bergen by want of 
money to proceed on his journey; at length the small re- 
mittance necessary for the supply of his humble wants arrived 
from Copenhagen, and in the spring of 1794 he embarked in 
a boat steered by the old man of ninety whom he has de- 
scribed in his novel of ‘The Four Norwegians.’ 


“I traversed,” says our author, “‘ a degree and a half of the west coast 
of Norway and explored it thoroughly. I penetrated to the very bottom of 
the two great fiords, Hardanger and Logue-fiord, and was completely sur- 
rounded by the gigantic world of rocks which have no equal in Europe. It 
was a strange life that I led, either in solitude, or among the dirty fisher- 
men called Striglers. I passed the greater part of the day among the 
islands, generally without knowing where I was to lay my head at night, 
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and was often taken by my boatmen to fishing huts which were in no re- 
spect tempting. Even before I entered I scented the intolerable odour ; 
disgusting remains of putrid fish lay scattered about the huts, and I was 
obliged to stoop to pass under the doorway ; the door, which had no fast- 
ening, flapped to as I entered the dark and narrow room. The only light 
was admitted through the steep roof; if there was a fire burning on the 
hearth the room was filled with stifling smoke, through which one could 
hardly discern the walls, coated from top to bottom with soot. Darkness, 
smoke, dirt and intolerable stench made it impossible for anybody but a 
Strigler to stay in the room even for a few minutes. 

“When the frequent rains drove me to pass the night in a house which 
they had in common, and which consisted of one large room, I was hor- 
ribly ill off : the room was used as storehouse ; to counteract the disgust- 
ing stench emitted by the heaps of dried fish, Pors (Myrica Gale) was 
scattered about ; but this strong-smelling plant was stupifying, and the 
mixture of it with the fishy smell most disgusting. The dull, suspicious 
manners of the inhabitants were as repulsive as their dwellings. If I fell 
asleep from complete exhaustion, I often awoke with an indescribable feel- 
ing of alarm as if I were stifling. I never dared to take off my clothes ; 
for if this feeling came upon me, I was obliged to rush out to breathe the 
fresh air, in spite of the storms roaring amid the rocks and the torrents of 
rain. Yet I was in high health and activity throughout the journey ; it 
seemed as if all its toils and privations were invigorating. 

x * * * * * * * * 

“I had to do without the most ordinary conveniences of life, often with- 
out the necessaries, and without cleanliness, yet this period of my life was 
full of enjoyment. All the dark clouds which hung over my future pro- 
spects were scattered as if by a tempest, while the present was like a clear 
and cloudless sky overhead. Often enough my most moderate hopes were 
disappointed, but youth accommodates itself to everything. The coarsest 
oat-cake (Havre Fladbréd) and a draught of water with a few drops of 
Cognac refreshed me. A few hours’ sleep in a bad bed, or often rolled in 
my cloak at the bottom of my boat, were sufficient to restore me, however 
weary. I seldom passed a day, however, without a dish of fish. I have 
caught trout with my hand in the shallow mountain brooks ; lobsters were 
so abundant that the smallest coin paid for more than I could eat. My 
occupation, too, had the strongest interest for me. When my great drag- 
net was lowered into the sea, I followed it with my eyes till it disappeared, 
and watched for the moment of its touching the bottom; the boat then 
moved slowly on, while the sharp edges of the iron framework of the net, 
scraping along the bottom, gathered everything into it. I awaited every 
haul with the greatest eagerness, to see what treasures it would bring me. 
The marine animals, shells, sea-weeds, corals which lay, or grew together 
in fantastic confusion, the jelly-like mollusca moving among them, opened 
a new world tome. The hidden life of the deep had a strange captivation 
for me, and I was employed in studying creatures of the strangest shapes. 
The boatmen inquired for the spots where the greatest quantity of fish was 
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to be found ; two or three hauls gave us occupation for the wholeday. The 
views changed incessantly ; sea, bare rocks, miserable huts, ships and boats, 
furnished silent but incessant amusement ; and even the anxiety about food 
and lodging kept me in a constant state of excitement. I was frequently wet 
through, and dried again by the keen wind, two or three times in a day. 


Sometimes I quitted the boat to wander over the larger rocky islands. 
* * * * * * * * x 


“In one of these wanderings I remember to have spent the night ina 
valley so entirely shut in on all sides by naked, abrupt, precipitous rocks, 
that the sun was only visible a few hours in the middle of the day. A hut 
of unusual neatness stood in this valley ; the grass was fresh, green and 
luxuriant from constant moisture ; oats and barley were growing in shel- 
tered spots; a few cows were feeding in the little meadow: everything 
breathed repose and comfort. The inhabitants of this peaceful nook, a 
hale, active old man with a white beard, a good-natured old woman, a 
married son with his wife and children, were so cordial, so delighted at 
the rare event of a visit from a young traveller, that I determined, after 
seeing the early setting of the sun, to stay for its late rising. 

** The old people had not left their valley for years; the young woman 
had seldom been as far as the shore of the island. The son alone same- 
times made journeys of business as far as Bergen; but these were by no 
means frequent, and their peaceful lives flowed on in the most complete 
seclusion. The incident made an indelible impression on my memory ; be- 
cause I never had so near a view of the riches of an apparent uniformity 
of life, of the completely inclosed tranquil fountain of a simple existence, 
cut off from all turbid and stormy waters, as here. Both father and son 
had been seamen in their youth. They had seen the world; knew France, 
Spain, and the ports of the Mediterranean, as sailors know them: they 
had carried back into their lonely valley a general picture of the relations 
of the external world ; but the old man had lived here very long, and even 
the son for more than ten years. The events that then convulsed the 
world lay at an immense distance. Intervals, whether of time or space, 
appeared to have lost their significancy, and even the events of their own 
country and neighbourhood were as strange to them, and seemed as en- 
tirely severed from their own existence, as the events of the most distant 
lands. And yet these remote things were as vividly present to their simple 
minds, and affected their transparent souls as deeply, as if they belonged 
to their own most intimate being. As the infant stretches out its hands 
to grasp the most distant object as if it were close to it, so did their warm, 
guileless hearts embrace the remotest events as if they regarded themselves. 
They asked me a thousand questions. The whole existence and mind of 
these people was of such a limpid clearness, that I knew in a moment what 
incidents to relate and how to describe them: never had I a more attentive 
audience, never did I hear sounder judgements. The time passed with 
extreme rapidity in this soft physical and mental twilight, and yet when I 
left the hut I felt as if I quitted a long-accustomed home.” 


Can anything exceed the profound and touching repose of 
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this picture? How true, how sufficient, how “rich,” to use 
our author’s word, are nature and the domestic affections, 
and the employments they create, before that appetite for ex- 
citement is awakened which “grows by what it feeds on,” 
and, though never satisfied, is ever palled ! 

With extreme delight we renew our acquaintance with a 
friend of our earliest childhood,—the Kraken, whose true 
effigy, as it lives and moves, we used to contemplate with awe 
and wonder in the folio edition of Pontoppidan’s ‘ Natural 
History of Norway’ We are grateful to Steffens for recall- 
ing the days when, seated on a small stool and nearly hidden 
under the old volume, we gave ourselves up to the marvels of 
the wide and stormy waters of the Polar deep,—the great 
sea-serpent, the mermaids, and all the fantastic monsters 
which the venerable bishop describes so accurately; above 
all the terrific Kraken, in whose huge and loathsome embrace 
mighty ships were dragged down to the abyss where no eye 
could follow out the fearful mystery which the imagination 
shuddered over. Children now read books written for them, 
—good books and wise books, and what are called true 
books: may they be better and wiser and truer than those 
who wandered from the perfumed and gorgeous wonders of 
the Arabian Nights, to the dim terrors and wild traditions of 
the tempestuous North! Meanwhile we, who had not the 
advantage of being enabled to determine, at seven years old, 
the dubious confines of the possible and the probable, retain 
so much of our credulous and wonder-loving childhood as to 
be delighted to find from Steffens that circumstantial ac- 
counts of the monster’s appearance are still current and still 
believed. “ My boatmen affirmed that they had scen the 
“ Kraken more than once, at a distance; and even their man- 
“ner of narrating this showed the terrific impression it had 
* left on their minds.” 

One more of the beautiful and poetical pictures which our 
author paints with so vivid yet so soft a touch,—once more let 
us rock our imaginations on the bosom of the deep, before 
we go back to the world of men and things. We know of few 
attempts in prose or verse to describe the undescribable, the 
awful majesty, and the profound mysterious attraction of the 
ocean equal to the following. Our author was good-naturedly 
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invited by a party of six fishermen to accompany them on an 
expedition to a sand-bank, at a distance of six or seven Nor- 
wegian miles from shore, where they were to pass the night. 
They ‘sailed in a serene and beautiful morning; the wind 
afterwards rose and the sea was agitated. 


“The night I passed there I shall never forget. As twilight closed 
around us on the tussing waves we became more and more silent; the 
masts were lowered ; the fishermen were contented with their day’s work, 
and I now threw out my net once more; the kind-hearted fellows pressed 
round me with friendly curiosity as I emptied my rich booty into the tub 
and began to examine it. I had to give a popular lecture on the new and 
rare productions I had caught. Meanwhile, though the sun had sunk be- 
low the horizon, the bright evening red remained visible the whole night in 
the far west, and played on the waves around us, now gleaming and then 
vanishing like a soft lightning. The oars lay still; the boat, left to itself, 
rocked on the waves; the conversation fell into monosyllables; my com- 
panions sung a hymn; I heard the murmur of their prayers, and then 
each, folding himself in his cloak, lay down to sleep: they slept the deep 
sleep of tired men. The billows dashed against the boat, and the night air 
closed over our heads ; the consciousness that a fathomless abyss might at 
any moment swallow up our small bark kept me awake, and the power of 
the wondrous ocean-solitude took possession of me. It was as if I be- 
longed to the deep whose inhabitants I had disturbed with my daring curi- 
osity. The dim horizon of my precarious future, a thousand pictures of 
the past, appeared and vanished again. Neither sorrow nor joy could 
assume a distinct form; all feelings blunted each other, all images rocked 
like the boat, and melted into each other like the waves; it was a feel- 
ing such as I never experienced before or since. In the twilight F could 
not discern the distant shore, and here I learned the deep, unfathomable 
might with which nature rules the soul; here, as in no other situation. 
By degrees all images became dimmer and more shadowy—the rocking mo- 
tion of my thoughts more tranquil, gentle and calm; the plashing of the 
waves sounded like a lullaby, and I sank, like my comrades, into a deep 
sleep.” 


Alas ! we must go back to the vulgar realities of life. We 
must show Norwegian brides, who are but homely, awkward 
wenches, and a Norwegian parson who is of the family of 
Trulliber. 


“I passed a night not far from Bergen in an inn curiously placed on the 
edge of a cliff. The door opened directly on the sea, and ships of consi- 
derable burthen could approach nearer to the house than a carriage could 
drive. I caught the fish for my purpose out of my bedroom window. 

“The large room was filled with sailors and fishermen, with whom I 
entered into conversation. They were talking about a clergyman on a 
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neighbouring island, whose learning was greatly extolled: I was curious 
to make his acquaintance, and the following day went in quest of him. 
The island was, I think, Sartoe-Oen, but I did not find him at home: he 
was gone to the church, which lay a good Norwegian mile from his house, 
to marry eleven couples. The weddings generally take place in the sum- 
mer, and the country-people come together from all parts of the island. I 
fell in with some peasants going to attend the ceremony and gladly joined 
them. The small wooden church*, around which a number of people were 
gathered, lay in the centre of a plain. 

‘I was introduced to the clergyman, a vivacious man of middle age, 
and was much struck with his rough, hearty manners. He invited me to 
witness the ceremony and then to pass the night at his house. The couples 
stood all together: the brides were dressed in black cloth, with gold and 
silver chains round their necks ; some had gilded crowns on their heads: 
this dress, which was very striking, had remained unaltered for centuries. 
The girls were generally coarse and awkward in their persons, and their 
manners shy and embarrassed. 

«« There was a great beating of drums and firing of guns in honour of 
theday. A young fellow fired off his musket between our heads, so that 
I thought the drum of every ear was broken: this I found was intended as 
acompliment. The brides were led into the church, the clergyman and I 
followed, and then the crowd, which was dreadful. In a short time I per- 
ceived an intolerable stench: the wealthier peasants, it seems, were buried 
in the church, and as the graves could not be dug deep in the solid rock, 
the decomposing bodies lie immediately under the floor: the longer the 
crowd remained the more insufferable the atmosphere became. 

“The clergyman approached the altar, and his careless, irreverent man- 
ner struck me extremely ; one couple after another came up, and the mar- 
riage formula and the admonition, by no means short, were repeated eleven 
times. The clergyman frequently broke off, scolded the peasants, called 
out to keep order, and wiped the streams of sweat from his face. The 
church was so small that we were all closely packed together ; the parson’s 
chair, in which I sat, was only two or three steps from the altar. All at 
once, as five or six couples were despatched, he turned to me and said, ‘I 


* Probably one of the extremely curious and primitive churches of which Pro- 
fessor Dahl, of Dresden, has published so interesting an account, ‘ Denkmale einer 
sehr ausgebildeten Holzbaukunst aus den friihsten Jahrhunderten, in den innern 
Landschaften von Norwegen.’ (Dresden, 1840.) In one of his visits to his native 
country, Professor Dahl saw with deep regret that these most remarkable monu- 
ments of the earliest Christian times were disappearing, to make way for slight, un- 
meaning, modern buildings. He has not only perpetuated the memory of several 
churches in his work, but actually bought one which was condemned to be pulled 
down. The king of Prussia has recently purchased it of him, and it is now about 
to be transported to Berlin and re-erected. A pupil of Professor Dahl’s is gone to 
superintend the removal of it, that it may be rebuilt with perfect accuracy. His 
drawings, which we have seen, are most beautiful: the style of architecture is en- 
tirely peculiar; the carvings bear strong traces of the remains of Scandinavian my- 
thology, which were so long blended with Christianity, and indeed are not yet 
wholly effaced. 
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can’t stand this,’ wiping his face again: ‘give me some Madeira; you 
will find the bottle under that bench.’ I gave it him, and as there was 
no glass he put it repeatedly to his mouth, and then gave it me back, re- 
commending me to follow his example, and exclaimed, in a tone of great sa- 
tisfaction, ‘ That ’s strengthening !’ and went on with the ceremony. It was 
certainly not very decent; but I was so faint from the smell, that I thought 
what the parson at the altar does you may do, and took a draught. 

“* The ceremony lasted some hours. At length the parson ascended the 
pulpit. What struck me as the strangest thing of all, and made an indeli- 
ble impression on me, was the matter of his sermon. He declaimed with 
furious zeal against rationalists and all other heretics; not only atheists 
and deists, but Arminians, Socinians, and many others were specified. I 
watched the congregation, and all present appeared, not indeed edified, (that 
was hardly possible), but astonished; they seemed to follow the discourse 
with the most eager attention, to catch up the hard names, and admire the 
preacher. Now, I thought, I understand how the report of his great 
learning originated. That his congregation did not understand a word 
of his sermon was obvious, nor did he seem at all to intend it to be under- 
stood. It lasted an hour and a half, after which a long hymn was sung, 
and after five or six hours’ confinement in pestiferous air I was at length 
released. 

“Outside the church there was a great noise; drums and trumpets, 
firing and shouting. The parson invited me to the festival, but I was so 
exhausted and disgusted that I determined rather to rejoin my boat. 
When he saw I was resolved, he left the company and drove me home. 
On the way he treated the whole sermon as a joke, and evinced a way of 
thinking at which I shuddered, when I thought under what aspect his rude 
flock iearnt from him to regard religion.” 


We turn with pleasure from this strange scene to a picture 
of the manners of the higher class of Norwegian peasantry, 
which realizes all our ideas of the proud and frank independ- 
ence of that sturdy race. The story reminds us of the prac- 
tical repartees or witty rebukes of one of Boccaccio’s ‘ Donne 
savie e oneste.’ 


** At the extremity of the Hardanger-fiord I met a Danish officer of 
high rank. We travelled together for some days, and had passed several 
nights in the filthiest hovels: at length we descried a comfortable-looking 
dwelling; it was on the morning after a miserable night. We were going 
to climb some mountains, when the officer saw a maid-servant come out 
of an outbuilding; he opened the door out of which she came, and asked 
for the mistress of the house, who was sitting, hardly visible, in a dark 
corner of the room. He ordered a dinner for us both, and added imperti- 
nently,—his head full of our past discomforts,—‘ And a little dirt will not 
be amiss.’ 

“The woman promised to prepare a dinner for us; we took our walk, 
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and after a few hours returned. We were not a little surprised at beimg 
conducted into a neat room, the walls of which consisted of beams laid on 
one another. It was lighted with bright, clear windows; the table was 
covered with fine white linen, decanters, glasses, and English porcelain. 
A girl of seventeen or eighteen, neatly dressed in the national costume, 
was the only person in the room when we entered; she stood with down. 
cast eyes, bashful and silent, and did not dare to advance to meet us. 
Shortly after our host came in, dressed in the white woollen jacket of the 
peasantry, but very handsomely. A long grey beard covered his bare 
breast, and a close-fitting cap his head: he was well made, broad-shoul- 
dered, with a bold, bright eye, and his appearance was altogether that of 
a gentleman. He shook us by the hand and bade us welcome. 

“« At length his wife came in, also neatly dressed in the costume of the 
country; she looked heated, and had evidently been making great exertions 
in the kitchen. I had formerly known a peasant family of this class, and 
was soon at home. The officer, however, was visibly embarrassed : he sat 
next the mistress of the house, who entered into conversation with him 
with great vivacity and ease. The soup came, and a covered plate was set 
before my companion: ‘ Is this some especial dainty for me, dear madam ?’ 
said he,—raised the cover, and saw to his amazement—some dirt. ‘The 
gentleman can now take as much as he likes,’ said she, laughing; ‘ we are 
not accustomed to such fare.’ I cannot describe the Dane’s embarrass- 
ment ; he was disconcerted and affronted. When the dinner was over he in- 
sisted on paying for it; our host fell into a rage at the proposal. The ge- 
nuine Norwegian peasant is proud of his hospitality, and any insult offered 
to it is the greatest offence he can receive: he always looks down upon the 
Danes. A torrent of contemptuous epithets were now applied to the offi- 
cer, who was evidently alarmed; his sword would have availed him little 
against the sturdy Norwegian. The wife was frightened as well as I; the 
daughter wept ; and the urgency of the moment made me eloquent. The 
officer saw that he must ‘ faire bonne mine & mauvais jeu.’ A few concilia- 
tory words from him appeased the peasant ; the wife and daughter highly 
applauded my speech; and we ended by emptying a bottle of very good 
wine. As soon, however, as we had left the house, the officer broke out 
into abuse of the brutal coarseness and insolence of the peasants, and I 
laughed in my sleeve.” 


We cannot dismiss this portion of the work without one 
more instance of the author’s remarkable power of describing 
natural objects. This power is not more striking to an En- 
glish reader than is the aspect under which he regards them. 
Again we return to the national characteristic which we in- 
dicated at the beginning of this article. If the English 
painter of nature is unrivalled in the clearness and accuracy 
of his perceptive faculty, in the choice and harmonious 
grouping of objects, in the introduction of those appropriate 
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and felicitous accidents which give truth and individuality to 
a scene, the German makes us feel the immediate union, of 
which he is conscious, between external objects and his own 
inmost being. He invests them with a soul, or rather with 
an emanation from that Great Soul which animates the 
whole, and of which himself also is a part; he feels drawn by 
a mysterious affinity to this or that object; he sees a mean- 
ing, he hears a language, in the unorganic and the mute ; and 
not, as in the voluptuous and figurative East, a language of 
similes and emblems and plays of the fancy, but immediate 
and solemn. We will not deny that the attempt to give ut- 
terance to this language often degenerates into the forced and 
the fantastic, especially in the tribe of imitators whose busi- 
ness it everywhere is to caricature and distort. Goethe’s 
‘Fischer’ will occur to everybody who knows anything of 
German poetry. Tieck’s forest scenery seems written under 
the influence of a kindred spell. Carove’s little ‘ Miirchen 
ohne Ende,’ fabricated of such slight external materials, owes 
its charm to this sentiment, of which it is one continued ex- 
pression. We have not the smallest intention of exalting 
either over the other: we are far from lamenting that every 
tree in the forest is not the oak or the beech, and are thankful 
to the exhaustless bounty “ which gave us all things richly to 
enjoy ;” and among the rest, and not the least, varicties in 
the human race. But nations are got to that pitch of reason- 
ableness, that not only each must have every conceivable per- 
fection, but must have the monopoly of it; so that really one 
is more afraid to admire a grace or a merit than in a circle of 
women. Indeed, though we would not do the fair creatures 
the injury of calling them by so hard a name as reasonable, 
we doubt whether each of them would claim to be not only a 
beauty, a wit, an heiress, a philosopher, a poet, a heroine, a 
leader of fashion, but the only wit, the only beauty, and the like. 
Yet this, and no less, is the pretension of nations; and our 
peloved Germans are going to try to out-fanfaronner the 
French and out-bully the English. God send them a com- 
plete failure, and a speedy return to their cosmopolitan large- 
ness and fairness of mind, and their placid, dreamy, enviable 
contentedness with natural and simple pleasures, most re- 
freshing and soothing after the excitement, the tension, the 
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gigantic and impetuous movement of England. We are sorry 
to see a tendency among some of them to renounce this their 
prerogative, and we think the change, if it were possible, un- 
wise. But greatness and glory and wealth are dazzling, and 
energy and success in action are imposing, whatever be their 
objects, whatever their remote results; and in contemplating 
these, men grow impatient of tranquil pursuits and obscure 


enjoyments. 
We come back to the rocks and waves. We have seen how 


the latter affected our author; let us now see him subjected 
to the stern and menacing aspect of rudimental earth. 


**T ascended Falgefouden, that great everlasting plain of snow which 
forms pyramidal glaciers in the steep gorges. I lost myself in the moun- 
tain solitude; and if, in my early youth, I had found joy and cheerfuiness 
in a rich and smiling vegetation, I here encountered the overwhelming 
power of masses. It was a wondrous feeling, made up of horror and plea- 
sure, which seized me when I looked from the dazzling plain over the wide 
expanse, and saw other mountain-tops apparently close to me; when in 
other places, above the highest hut, I left behind me the last trace of vege- 
tation, and saw nothing around me but naked, jaggy rocks, dreary, unshel- 
tered mountain lakes, rolling their dark melancholy waters amidst their 
stony banks, and here and there huge spots of snow. In such moments I 
learned the mighty spell of elemental earth. It has a spell like that of 
water, but darker and more terrible.” 


Or this:— 

«The mountain formation astonished me. It was that coarse-grained 
Labrador sienite, one of the grandest of mountain masses, which gives so 
sublime a character to the west coast of Norway. The tears rushed to my 
eyes : it was as if earth had opened to me her most secret workshop ; as if 
the fruitful soil, with all its flowers and woods, were but a light and beau- 
tiful covering, hiding unfathomable treasures; as if this covering were 
stripped off, and I were drawn into the wondrous abyss that it disclosed. 
The impression was a thoroughly fantastic one; and it was perhaps my 
lively description of it that inspired Tieck with the idea of his novel, ‘ The 
Runenberg,’ the hero of which, driven by a mysterious longing after the 
hidden secrets of the wild mountains, leaves the fruitful plains, and under 
the influence of this ‘ d@monisch’ fascination, insanely imagines he has dis- 
covered great treasures, while he wearily drags about a sack of worthless 
stones. Tieck confessed that he had me in his mind. 

* * * * x *« * * * 

“The district between Bergen and Samnanger-fiord presents a picture 
of the most fearful chaotic confusion. It haunts me as the most frightful 
that I ever saw. The primitive strata wind in labyrinthine intricacy ; per- 
pendicular strata, falling in totally opposite directions, form terrific chasms ; 
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gigantic masses of rock are piled about the bare mountain; wild torrents 
hide beneath them, and again rush foaming forth: the whole scene forms 
a terrific mixture of stark chaos and wild distraction. Every trace of cohe- 
rence seems vanished from the lifeless chaos; and the inhabitants, accus- 
tomed as they are to the terrors of the mountains, calla spot in the centre 
of it the Schrakenthal—the valley of terrors.” 


He speaks of the ‘ unseligen Reiz’ which this region had 
for him, in the language of one who felt himself subjected 
to the spells of gnomes. 

Steffens was dissatisfied with the result of his researches : 
in a fit of despondency he resolved not to return to Copen- 
hagen, but to go to Germany, where he hoped to arrive at a 
solution of many problems that perplexed him. He deter- 
mined to send his collections to Copenhagen, with a report 
upon them. Without money or friends, without the smallest 
prospect of employment, he embarked on board a vessel 
bound from Bergen to Hamburgh in company with five ship- 
wrecked English sailors. After a wretched voyage, in which 
they were driven about for a fortnight off the Orkney islands, 
aud were at length shipwrecked off Heligoland, he reached 
Hamburgh, but with the loss of all evidence of his labours; 
his collections had perished. 

At Hamburgh he had to encounter poverty, sickness and 
loneliness. His father had in the meantime been removed 
to Rendsburg, a small and melancholy fortified town on the 
frontier; and under his roof the son of whom he had enter- 
tained such brilliant hopes had now to solicit shelter. “I 
knew my father,” says he; “the reproaches which I felt I 
had deserved were spared me.” “I will share my last bit of 
bread with you,” said he in his answer: “ hasten hither; I 
long to see you.” He was now regarded by his friends as 
having completely disappointed their expectations, and no- 
thing could be less cheering than his prospects; but the 
father’s love and hope did not desert him, and he continued 
to study assiduously. 

In a subsequent part of the book he mentions that he had 
the consolation of casting a ray of joy over the last days of 
his father’s gloomy and troubled life, and at length of closing 
his eyes. 

** When I sent my father my doctor’s diploma, and shortly afterwards 
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my German work, he forgot his troubles, and in the midst of his own po- 
verty felt cheerful and happy. He had borne my mortifications with me 
at Rendsburg. Never did I hear a reproach ; the tender forbearance with 
which he treated me, the silence in which he bore his own distresses, 
the touching love with which he seized on every circumstance, however 
slight, that could encourage me, I can never forget. Common adversity 
binds hearts so intimately united as those of father and son (where all 
good is not extinguished) more closely than prosperity.” 


In 1796 he was invited to give private instruction in natu- 
ral history in Kiel; thither he repaired with five dollars in his 
pocket. This was the turning-point of his fortunes. He had 
letters of introduction to several professors of the university, 
among whom Fabricius was one of the most distinguished. 
The following singular portrait will, if we mistake not, be still 
recognised by some in England. 


** When I called on Fabricius to announce myself for examination, I 
witnessed a scene which I shall never forget. Ina corner of the room 
there was a lady sitting on a stool: her dress was extremely neglected, her 
head bare and her long hair hanging over her shoulders; she was pale, 
with an expressive physiognomy. She had a journal before her, and was 
so absorbed in reading, that when I came in she did not appear to notice 
my entrance, and did not raise her eyes when the professor spoke. Around 
her lay a huge heap of journals. It happened that the day before a lady 
had been thrown from her horse and much hurt; I made some remarks on 
her imprudence; in a moment the pile of journals flew in all directions, 
aad the lady stood exasperated before me. ‘ Women,’ said she, ‘ are always 
to blame: accidents which when they happen to men excite pity, call forth 
only censure when they befall women.’ A torrent of eloquence followed, 
and really in an elevated tone ; the subject was the oppression of women by 
men. What is now the topic of the day I then heard broached for the first 
time in the most surprising manner. I confess I was alarmed, and did not 
know how to behave. Fabricius saw my perplexity and rose quietly: ‘Never 
mind,’ said he softly, turning to me,—spoke a few words to appease his 
wife, and I was now presented to the Frau Professorin, for she it was. 
I had not heard that he had a wife. Both are dead, and their peculiarities 
were so well known throughout Holstein, that I may tell what I saw with- 
out offence. Madame Fabricius had read a great deal in all languages, and 
was the companion of her husband in his travels. Fabricius left the ma- 
nagement of his house and his children entirely to her, and they were cer- 
tainly not in the best hands. Both were celebrated for boundless absence 
of mind. It was to be expected from this state of things that the profes- 
sor’s own toilet was greatly neglected. It was said, that when they went 
a journey her clothes and his were thrown into one trunk ; the lady stamped 
them down with her feet and locked it. On one occasion they had guests 
who staid till midnight, when a travelling carriage drove to the door, the 
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trunks were packed, and the servants dismissed ; the guests departed, the 
professor locked the door and put the key in his pocket; he and his wife 
stepped into the carriage and drove off. At the end of a year, when they 
returned from Paris, they found the table with the plates and glasses, and 
the putrified remains of the provisions they had left.” 


We offer this to our readers as an authentic specimen of 
a blue stocking, according to the old and received conception 
of the race. It is becoming so extremely rare in England, 
that one must refresh one’s memory in order to preserve alive 
that wholesome terror of learned ladies, which it is the duty of 
every sound-thinking man who loves his country to cherish. 

Our author’s life in Kiel was now an agreeable one. He 
passed a brilliant examination, gave lectures to numerous and 
satisfied audiences, and made enough to live on. Here he pub- 
lished his first German work, ‘ Ueber die Mineralogie,’ and 
shortly after went to visit his friends in Copenhagen. There 
is a long account of the philosophical and poetical influences 
which determined the direction of the author’s mind. Fore- 
most among the former were the works of Spinoza. Among 
the latter we meet with the writers of our own country, who 
seem to have formed the odligé English reading of all Ger- 
mans of that age, as Byron and Bulwer do of this: the 
Vicar of Wakefield, the Sentimental Journey, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and lastly Shakspeare. 

We cannot enter upon the long chapter of tlie literary and 
philosophical movement then going on in Germany: this is 
a subject that requires to be treated by and for itself. The 
reader who cares anything about it will find in this work no- 
tices, personal and literary, of most of the great leaders, of 
whom so few remain. He wil! also see the relation in which 
these men stood to society, the condition of professors in Ger- 
man universities, and many other ‘particulars intimately con- 
nected with the national life and character. 

In 1798 Steffens went to Jena, at that time unquestionably 
the most remarkable focus of intellectual light in Europe. An 
authentic and impartial history of that university during the 
most active and productive period in the lives of the remark- 
able men who revolutionized the taste and opinion of their 
own country, and produced a vast though gradual change in 
that of all Europe, would be among the most interesting books 
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ever written; but it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find a man at once sufficiently impartial and sufficiently well 
informed to execute such a task. The few sentences which 
follow give us a lively idea of the feelings with which our au- 
thor entered this metropolis of philosophy, poetry and science. 


“ It is not easy to conceive the imposing effect which the intellectual fer- 
mentations that agitate Europe have onthe Northman in his remote home, 
The distant rumours sound so strangely in his ear; every name is surrounded 
with a nimbus of light; the petty disgusting altercations are lost in the great 
whole which floats before his eyes. An enthusiastic German can hardly 
visit Italy or Greece with higher and more longing expectations than I, in 
my then frame of mind, visited Germany.” 


His way lay over the Hartz, which, as might be expected, 
appeared flat and tame to an eye familiar with the savage 
cliffs and gorges of Norway. 


“* The whole mountain,” says he, “‘ is become only a pretty group of rocks 
in a large park. There is no room left for the witches. Where we thought 
to lose ourselves in wild glens, we met parties of gentlemen and ladies in 
litters and on donkeys, tourists from every land, noisy artisans and joyous 
students. Where we expected to encounter mountain spirits, we were 
greeted by waiters, and the multitude of people seemed to tread the moun- 
tain flat.” 


Steffens’s description of the habits and manners of the Jena 
students at that time is extremely repulsive, and he felt them 
to be so. They are now, we doubt not, infinitely less coarse 
and brutal, and we hope no Englishman will get hold of the 
book, and ‘ warm up’ (to use the German phrase) this pic- 
ture of past days as a true and lively representation of our 
youthful contemporaries. The manners of young gentlemen 
all over the world leave a tolerable margin for emendations. 

At Jena and Weimar, then intellectually one, he found 
Schiller, Goethe, Fichte, Schelling, Schlegel, Jacobi, Bauder, 
Hufeland, Ritter, etc.—we need not add to the list. Steffens 
was present at the first representation of ‘ Wallenstein,’ and sat 
in Schiller’s box. There are a few striking and we think just 
remarks on Schiller as a dramatic poet. Steffens thinks there 
was then a tendency to undervalue him; but he adds, that 
Schiller’s talent for declamation had been injurious to German 
art ; not only as destroying strong individuality in the persons 
and actions of the drama, but as affecting every kind of ora- 
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tory, from the pulpit to the school-boy’s theme. The same 
declamatory element, he remarks, now pervades art ; he traces 
it in painting, and still more in music. In the former, figures 
bearing the stamp of individual life—in the latter, melodies 
having a profound and original character—have almost disap- 
peared. 

In the spring of 1799 Steffens left Jena with regret, and 
set out for Berlin; it was not without repugnance that he 
entered the Prussian territory. The intellectual tone of Ber- 
lin was, he knew, disliked by Goethe, who never would go 
there, and ‘ Berliner Aufklirung’ was held in little esteem at 
Jena. Asa Danish subject, he had a horror of a censorship ; 
“ as an individual, he had never been in a subservient condi- 
“ tion, never asked favours ; he had known poverty and friend- 
“ Jessness, but never subjection. He had lived in large trading 
“ towns and in universities ; he had never felt oppressed by the 
“ preponderance of wealth; he had stood on an equal footing 
“ with men of letters, and the gradations of ranks had never 
* galled him.” At Halle he met Malte Brun, fleeing from 
Danish tyranny to French freedom, and from him he heard 
such an account of the abject condition of the Prussian peo- 
ple, that, he says, he could hardly breathe as he approached 
the frontier. Little did he think that Prussia was to be his 
future home, the country of his adoption. 

The physical and moral aspect of Berlin was then widely 
different from what it now exhibits. “ Only six-and-twenty 
“ years had passed since the seven years’ war; only as many 
“ as lie between the war in which I took part and the moment 
‘‘ in which I write these lines.” Here he-accidentally became 
acquainted with Tieck, whom he had long admired. “ He 
“ was a handsome man, of a slender person, his clear eye 
“ full of fire, his countenance intelligent, his judgement, ex- 
“ pressed with brevity and precision, full of matter and mean- 
“ing.” After seeing several other remarkable men, he pro- 
ceeded through “ delightful Dresden” to melancholy, barren 
Freiberg, where he intended to pursue his mineralogical stu- 
dies. Freiberg and Werner were then at the summit of their 
reputation. Steffens found students from all parts of the 
world, among them Mitchell from Ireland, and Jameson from 
Scotland, respecting whom, and the intellectual character of 
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Englishmen generally, there are some curious remarks. The 
description of Werner is, like all our author’s, long and mi- 
nute, but forms an interesting portrait. Steffens assumed the 
miner’s dress, the short black blouse ornamented with the 
pickaxe and hammer, with which all travellers on that road 
must be familiar, and went underground assiduously. His 
description of the effect his subterranean wanderings produced 
on him is rather that of a poet than of a practical miner or a 
mineralogist. But even he sees how purely fictitious is all 
that play of the imagination, those poetical superstitions, which 
it has been the fashion to ascribe to German miners. “ The 
“ pressing poverty, the ceaseless care for the morrow, permits 
“ neither joy nor sorrow, hope nor fear, to assume a poetical 
“ garb, whether gay or melancholy.” If that was the case then, 
what is it now, when the life of that desert-looking region is 
declining, and it exhibits the most fearful of spectacles, a po- 
pulation surviving the demand for labour which called it into 
existence, struggling against inevitable decay, and fighting 
every inch of ground with starvation! The decline had indeed 
begun when Steffens was there, and he describes in few but 
touching words the often cheated hopes, the vain efforts and 
unrequited sacrifices of which he was witness. 

After passing some time at Freiberg our author returned to 
Dresden, where the society of Tieck had the greatest attraction 
for him. He gives an extraordinary example of the poet’s 
quick and fertile invention and great dramatic powers. One 
evening Steffens suggested to him a drama, the hero of which 
should be an orang-outang, caught and civilized by some En- 
glish philanthropists and introduced into European society. 
Tieck went out of the room for half an hour, came back, and 
then and there composed and acted a piece of considerable 
length and intricacy of plot, sustaining all the characters him- 
self, “ all of whom,” says Steffens, “ stood living before us. 
“The stream of conversation was never interrupted. The 
“ persons were transformed and multiplied with the rapidity 
“ of thought. The wit was as profound as it was exuberant. 
« Any of our modern play-writers might be glad if they could 
“ furnish as much in a whole play as he poured forth in a sin- 
“ole scene.” Anybody who knows the peculiar turn of 
Tieck’s mind, and the subjects against which his wit has ge- 
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nerally been directed,—the humbugs, hypocrisies and affecta- 
tion of the world—will be able to form some faint idea of this 
singular improvisation. It is curious enough that Mr. Pea- 
cock has worked up the same subject into a novel, though we 
have no doubt he is perfectly innocent of plagiarism. 

With the exception of a short digression to Weimar, where 
he was present at the masquerade given by the court to usher 
in the century, and ended the night in the company of Schiller, 
Goethe and Schelling, Steffens passed the remainder of the 
winter in study and retirement in the beautiful little town of 
Tharand, near Dresden. A project was then entertained for 
founding a school of mines in Ireland, and he received, through 
his friend Mitchell, an offer of a chair in it, with a considera- 
ble salary ; but he had determined to carry home to his native 
land all the intellectual treasures he had collected in Germany. 
In Halle he became the affianced husband of the lady he after- 
wards married, and having secured the promise of her hand, 
at the end of a year hastened to Copenhagen. 

Here the fourth volume closes. The extremely small pro- 
gress we have made in time will enable our readers to judge 
in some degree of the prolixity of the book, and the vast 
quantity of speculative matter it contains, Even in Germany 
it is called long; in England it would not be read. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that we have given such copious extracts 
from it. Spite of its Jongueurs we have found it very interest- 
ing. It has an air of sincerity and earnestness which com- 
mands confidence and respect ; and we rise from the perusal 
of it with the impression that the writer is a man of consi- 
derable and varied powers, humane and elevated sentiments, 
pure affections and perfect probity. 
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ARTICLE II. 


The Kingdom of Christ, delineated in Two Essays. By 
Ricuarp Wuare;y, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Wuart is the Church, and what is its relation to the State, are 
questions which were asked centuries ago, and are still asked 
as anxiously as ever. The existence of the Christian church 
is incomparably the most important fact in the history of mo- 
dern Europe: it is and has been infinitely the most influen- 
tial element in its civilization ; it has modified the opinions 
of men for many ages beyond every other power, and so has 
determined the course of human action and human fortune 
with immensely greater effect than any other assignable cause : 
and yet what the Church is, what are its essential nature 
and constitution, what its relations to the other established 
powers of human life, are matters still involved in endless 
debate. Indeed it would seem that it is the very greatness 
of its power that has mainly prevented a final and scientific 
determination of the questions regarding its origin and na- 
ture. Whatever answers may be given to them, they so di- 
rectly act on human life, and so energetically modify the opi- 
nions and conduct of men, that each succeeding age feels 
itself irresistibly impelled to search into the foundations and 
authority of this immense power, with whose mighty opera- 
tion the whole of life is filled. Each new development of 
human thought and knowledge, each revolution in the politi- 
cal constitution of the world, each epoch in the progress of 
civilization, has subjected to fresh inquiry the rights and 
powers of the church. 

No doubt the same remarks may in some measure be made 
of civil government. The origin and foundation of the right 
to rule have been warmly debated and with various conclu- 
sions; but there are some circumstances peculiar to the 
church which have made it the subject of more frequent and 
more contested inquiry. Human society cannot exist with- 
out government. Every established government therefore is 
a practical answer to speculative researches into its nature ; 
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and the obedience which it enforces damps the ardour of 
speculation in respect of points where the prison or the sword 
effectually prevent the conclusions come to from being car- 
ried out into practice. But the institution of the church is 
not felt to be of this positive character, and is therefore more 
open to inquiry. Moreover the disposition to prosecute such 
researches derives a strong impulse from the peculiar manner 
in which the kingdom of Christ is announced and established 
in Scripture. It has often been observed, that the truths 
which Christianity introduced into the world were not set 
forth by those who first preached them in a regularly deve- 
loped system. They are exhibited in practical operation as 
principles rather than precise laws ; being referred to inci- 
dentally, or as bearing upon a practical case, but not expressed 
in the philosophical language of pure and abstract science. 
This is equally true of the societies which the apostles founded. 
The new relations in which men were placed toward God 
and each other are everywhere presented to us as the ani- 
mating principles of the Christian converts. Everywhere do 
we see these relations embodied and realized in regular so- 
cieties ; but what were the positive and historical character- 
istics of those societies we are perfectly unable to determine 
with certainty. We cannot state, with any positive assurance 
whatever, the precise functions of the officers that governed 
those societies; what the degree and sphere of their autho- 
rity, their relation to the governed, their number, their mode 
of election ; in a word, it is impossible to describe historically 
those communities, as constituted bodies, in the same way 
that we should give an account of the constitution of any 
kingdom of Europe. We can find nothing like the statutes 
of the English law; much less a fixed and well-digested 
system of ordinances, such as the Code Napoléon. For a 
long time nothing was held to have been better established 
than the existence of three orders of ministers in the aposto- 
lical churches; yet even this has been successfully disputed, 
and Roman Catholic divines themselves are beginning to ad- 
mit that bishop and presbyter were two different titles for 
the same officer. But even if all these points could be made 
out historically, if we could describe accurately the consti- 
tution of the apostolical churches, we should still be com- 
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pletely in the dark as to the momentous question whether 
the institutions actually set up by the apostles were intended 
to be the one unalterable, eternal form of the Christian 
church, or whether they were only those arrangements which 
were judged to be best suited to the circumstances of that 
age. On this point we have absolutely no information at all. 
This is a most important fact, and one from which we shall 
have to draw weighty inferences hereafter. In this place we 
bring it forward to show, that if the apostles were silent as to 
a matter of such essential consequence, it cannot be a subject 
of wonder that speculation should have been active in seeking 
to determine questions so deeply affecting the most important 
interests of man. | 

And if we turn from Scripture to ecclesiastical history, we 
shall soon perceive that its course has been far from favour- 
able to the obtaining of satisfactory conclusions on these 
points. In the days of the apostles the Christian commu- 
nities could assume no other form but that of voluntary asso- 
ciations for religious worship, existing indeed in the state, but 
interfering little, if at all, with the usual course of secular 
affairs. As professors of a religion which was in its nature 
essentially exclusive, and pronounced every other to be guilty 
of idolatry and impiety, the Christians could not participate 
in rites which the pagan government prescribed; they could 
not hesitate to prefer the alternative of martyrdom. But so 
long as they were left to the undisturbed exercise of their re- 
ligion, they did not interfere with the state. They were con- 
tent with constituting their societies on a footing adapted to 
the circumstances they were placed in: they had not con- 
ceived the ambition of framing a political and religious con- 
stitution that was to triumph over all the world: they felt 
themselves to be in a temporary position ; and looked forward 
to the coming of their Lord in a visible kingdom on earth as 
the period when they should reign with him in glory, and all 
the unbelieving nations should be judged and destroyed. 
Such men, with such feelings and such expectations, could 
never think of determining the true nature and form of the 
Christian church under all possible circumstances of the hu- 
man race: their hope and belief were, that ere long there 
should be none but saints on earth; the world and the state 
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would have disappeared. As therefore the Holy Spirit did not 
commission the inspired apostles to reveal a permanent and 
indispensible form of church government; so neither did the 
state of mind, or the outward situation, of the first Christians 
allow of their instituting the inquiry, whether such a form 
was necessarily to be derived from the essential nature of 
Christianity or the constituent elements of man’s being. 
Government, however, the Christian, as all other -societies, 
must have, and gradualiy and universally it assumed the type 
of episcopacy. We need not discuss here the causes which 
brought about this general result. We state the fact ; but it 
is most important to observe, that the writers of the first cen- 
turies after the Christian zra assert the divine right of epi- 
scopacy, not avowedly as the only mode of government which 
could possibly maintain itself de jure, but as that actually exist- 
ing de facto. Every established government has a divine right, 
so long as it does not violate the laws of God; and, as such, 
episcopacy had an unquestionable title to authority. It is true 
that the early Christian writers frequently rest its authority on 
its derivation from the apostles: they were right in doing so; 
they could do no otherwise. The government that prevailed, 
of whatever kind it was, could have no other foundation than 
the institution of regular communities by Christ and his apo- 
stles. Historical descent, in an unbroken continuity of go- 
vernment from the apostles, was the same thing for the 
Christian churches that national identity is for a people. It 
was the conviction of this fact that held them together as so- 
cieties ; and an appeal to the continuous succession of rulers 
from the first founders of the church was as just and as valid 
as the appeal to hereditary descent would be in behalf of Her 
Majesty the Queen. In both cases it is a legitimate appeal to 
lawful government lawfully transmitted; in neither is it, in 
itself alone, a proof that the actual institution in whose behalf 
it is made, whether episcopacy or hereditary monarchy, shall 
alone, as long as the world lasts, have a legitimate right to 
command obedience. Whether the defenders of episcopacy 
conceived any other mode of rule to be possible in the church, 
or not, is immaterial. It is probable that they did not; the 
question never presented itself to their minds. But on either 
supposition they were justified in urging their perpetual de- 
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scent from the apostles as a valid ground for the legitimacy of 
their authority. It proved them to belong historically to the 
same institution that Christ had founded, and to be the right- 
ful heirs of all the powers and privileges justly appertaining 
to the governors of the church. But the mere fact of succes- 
sion cannot of itself alone prove the immutability of the form ; 
nor can any argument be built on it against the validity of 
non-episcopal rulers, any more than on the long line of the 
house of Bourbon against the right of Louis Philippe to be 
king of the French. If, on the one hand, the revolutions of 
1688 in England and 1830 in France broke through the 
principle of direct lineal descent, and yet the governments of 
the houses of Brunswick and Orleans are acknowledged to be 
constitutional and lawfully entitled to the allegiance of their 
subjects ; so, on the other, the mere fact of episcopacy having 
come down uninterruptedly from the apostles (supposing that 
it could be historically proved) would not prevent a different 
kind of government, which had been de facto substituted for 
episcopacy, from holding itself authorized by divine sanction 
to bear sway in the church. 

But though the early Christians did not entertain the ques- 
tions, whether one absolute constitution had been set up for all 
ages, and what was its relation to the state, events were taking 
such a turn as to give a practical solution to them. The 
bishops grew to be more absolute within their dioceses ; the 
introduction of synods, from which the laity were excluded, 
gave them the exclusive power, as representatives of the 
church, to decide points of doctrine and discipline ; metropo- 
litan churches acquired a certain pre-eminence ; patriarchates 
next followed ; and at last the increasing importance attached 
to the theory of a visible unity disposed men’s minds more 
and more to look upon the see of the imperial city, Rome, as 
the centre of the Christian church. The Christians mean- 
while had vastly increased in numbers, and yet more in poli- 
tical importance ; but their organization still remained distinct 
from that of the political body. The progressive development 
of Christianity necessarily multiplied the points respecting 
which Christians must peremptorily refuse submission to a 
pagan government; whilst their numbers now put persecution 
and martyrdom out of the question. The state became rent 
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into two distinct confederations ; the conquest of one by the 
other, or dissolution, was inevitable. The Christian principle 
triumphed; the worn-out and exploded creed of heathenism 
was no match for the youthful vigour, the evidences, the divine 
and human strength of its adversary. Christianity now be- 
came the national religion ; it was incorporated into the state. 
Not that its proper relation to it was then discussed and de- 
termined ; it was a practical solution of a practical problem. 
The Christian church was an organized power standing over 
against the state; it was, with its existing organization, adopted 
into the state. The church continued in the same course as 
before: centralization went on steadily ; the metropolitans 
increased in power, but only to be subjugated in turn by the 
all-devouring sway of Rome. By a series of events guided 
by consummate skill, and founded on a policy so profound 
and persevering as to be comparable only with the far-sighted 
prudence and inflexible steadiness of the ancient Roman se- 
nate, religious liberty, both public and private, was over- 
thrown, and a dominion established over men’s minds and 
temporal kingdoms, of which the world before had never had 
an example. 

But the principle of union was carried too far: human 
nature was outraged by the fetters which a pretended infal- 
libility had placed on the progress of thought and civilization ; 
and the moral sense of Europe was profoundly shocked by the 
immoralities which despotism had brought in its train. The 
machine, however, was too complicated to admit of being re- 
paired. Solemn decisions, based on an infallible oracle, could 
not be rescinded without overthrowing the whole system. 
The usual resources of arbitrary power, violence and coer- 
cion, were put in requisition ; and the Reformers, as the cham- 
pions of the highest interests of the human race, had no other 
remedy but boldly and peremptorily to challenge the autho- 
rity of that power which had brought all men into bondage. 
Then was it perceived, that however vast and imposing the 
structure, it had been built upon sand; that the Christian 
religion had not sacrificed the liberty of mankind, moral, in- 
tellectual and political, on the altar of infallibility. A few 
ambiguous or misinterpreted texts, a few scanty and imper- 
fect records, were found to be poor grounds for pretensions 
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which annihilated the independence of men as Christians, and 
so virtually as men also. The church of Rome could produce 
no charter to warrant its claim to be a universal and absolute 
monarchy, possessed of a jurisdiction coextensive with Christ- 
endom, and of a paramount rule over every Christian com- 
munity and every ecclesiastical officer in the world. The in- 
dependence of each Christian community was vindicated by 
the Reformers ; and national churches were constituted in the 
full possession of that sovereignty which belonged to them of 
inherent right, and for depriving them of which the records 
neither of inspiration nor history furnished any grounds. 

In some cases episcopacy was retained, in others totally 
different institutions were adopted; but in all alike, the new 
societies framed their professions of faith and their forms of 
discipline on the sole basis of the right of each to determine 
for itself what were the truths taught by the common oracle 
of revelation, and what were the fittest instruments for carry- 
ing them out in practice. On this principle alone could the 
separation from the Romish church be justified. That such 
is the foundation of the Protestant churches abroad is not dis- 
puted, but it has been often vehemently denied of the church 
of England. We confess that we never could understand 
what possible show of reason could be alleged in suppoft of 
this denial. We are well aware that great pains were taken 
to preserve unbroken the succession by imposition of hands. 
Retaining episcopacy, the English Reformers did not wish to 
break through the ancient form of episcopal ordination: but 
there is not the slightest reason for supposing that they 
thought this mode of appointment indispensible for investing 
a Christian minister with the full powers of his office. It is, 
therefore, utterly inconceivable to us, how, beyond the retain- 
ing of this particular form, any distinction can be drawn be- 
tween the foundation of the church of England and those of 
its sister churches abroad or in Scotland. They all rebelled 
from the society to which they belonged; they all justified 
that rebellion by appealing to Scripture ; they all exercised 
the right of private judgement in interpreting that Scripture ; 
they all pronounced, upon their own authority alone, that the 
bishop of Rome and the constituted authorities of Christen- 
dom were no longer to be obeyed, as having departed from 
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Scripture and primitive Christianity ; and they all ended with 
setting up new constitutions, in open revolution from that 
government whose subjects they were, and from allegiance to 
which, as must inevitably happen in all revolutions, they of 
their own will and motion declared themselves absolved. 

But though the Reformers asserted in the church the glo- 
rious principles of independence and social liberty against the 
spiritual despotism of Rome, they were not themselves con- 
scious of all that was involved in them, nor of the extent of 
their legitimate application. This was not so much their own 
fault as that of their age and position. The Reformation, in 
its origin, was not a rebellion against the government of the 
church of Rome as such, but an attempt to reform its abuses, 
to emancipate the human mind from the thraldom under 
which opinion was held, and to bring about 2 purer state of 
doctrine. Rome would yield nothing; and the only alterna- 
tive for the Reformers was the total ruin of their cause, or re- 
volution. Being driven to choose the latter, they had to look 
round for a basis on which to found it. They could not find 
it in the doctrine that all societies, religious as well as civil, 
have an inherent right of self-government. This was a tenet 
conceived by none in that age; nay, if enunciated, it would 
probably have been repudiated by all. It was against the cor- 
ruptions of Rome, her indulgences, the disgusting vices of her 
court, the rapacity of her administration, that men were war- 
ring; not in behalf of the abstract principle that each church 
ought to regulate its own affairs. It was not therefore from 
political philosophy that the Reformers could derive help; 
their only support, at that day, could be found in the national 
government of each people. To this supreme authority they 
transferred the right of settling the creed of their subjects 
and framing their ecclesiastical constitution, and they claimed 
for it as decisively and as stringently as Rome had done, the 
implicit submission of all the citizens. This was the only 
practical method that then offered itself for obtaining eman- 
cipation from Rome. But thereby they became involved in 
the fatal inconsistency of persecuting others for exercising 
the same liberty which they had themselves vindicated against 
Rome—a liberty which was the sole justification of their re- 
volution and the ground-work of their whole position. It 
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was for the state, said they, to teach the true faith to the 
people, and no one must presume to » think differently from 
the state about religion. 

Here was indeed a settlement of the questions, what church 
government was, and what its connexion with the state: but 
it was built on too narrow a foundation ; it had neglected one 
essential element, and could not long remain unassailed. That 
element was the liberty of each man’s conscience. It was 
implicitly contained in the appeal to Scripture. In conduct- 
ing that appeal, it was impossible for each man to substitute 
the opinion of the state, that is, of those persons who hap- 
pened to be members of parliament at the Reformation, for his 
own. The law might have its own interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, but each man could not help having his also. Neither 
the state nor any reformed church has any other than the or- 
dinary means of persuasion to win any man’s assent to the 
interpretation it has adopted; for to employ force, is to do 
violence to the essential constitution of man’s mind,—its utter 
incapability of yielding internal belief against its own will 
and conviction. Coercion compromised the lawfulness of the 
Reformation ; it would have founded it merely on superiority 
of strength or success, not on any just and defensible right. 
Nothing would have been gained by substituting an infalli- 
bility of the State for that of the Pope. It is impossible for a 
Protestant state to deal with one who dissents from its creed 
as infallibly wrong: whatever measures it may adopt towards 
him, they can be based on general state policy alone. Doubt- 
less any religious community may set forth, as the condition 
of membership with it, assent to those opinions which its 
members agree in holding to be true ; and if the state should 
connect itself with it, the question will arise, what penalties 
excommunication from such a church shall incur. But the 
cardinal fact, that the grounds on which these opinions are 
believed to be true are precisely the same as those on which 
all intellectual and moral conviction rests,—the total absence 
of an infallible oracle of interpretation, and the consequent 
impossibility of placing any exposition of faith beyond the 
reach of legitimate questioning and discussion and the liabi- 
lity of being thought wrong,—all these facts must ever put it 
out of the power of a Protestant state to trample under foot 
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the freedom of each man’s conscience without a flagrant 
breach of its own principle, and a certain and energetic re- 
sistance from that elastic force with which every thinking man 
will struggle against intellectual slavery. 

From the nature of the case, therefore, dissent came in with 
the Reformation ; that is, it was now impossible to refuse the 
right to any number of men to form and adhere to their own 
views of the truth which they believed to be contained in 
Scripture. In the Roman church dissent from the authorized 
creed was a state-crime against the government, and incurred 
the penalties of rebellion. In the reformed churches, dissent 
from the creed of Rome was the precise ground whereon they 
founded the right of separation. How to deal with Noncon- 
formists therefore was a difficulty that sprang up immediately 
out of the depths of the Protestant principle ; a difficulty that 
could not be met with the least chance of a satisfactory set- 
tlement, except upon the basis of an accurate investigation of 
the nature of a Christian community, and its bearing toward 
the state. As the church of England at its birth did not and 
could not solve this problem, it need excite no surprise that 
the conflict between it and Nonconformists has been full of 
perplexity, confusion of principle, violence and fanaticism. 
The truth which each party possessed was distorted into ex- 
travagance ; tenets involving unbridled despotism or unmixed 
anarchy were at times openly propounded ; whilst the position 
of the church became very much embarassed by its stiff and 
unalterable adherence to the precise letter of the formularies 
and appointments originally established. Three hundred years 
of free discussion and of progressive knowledge and civili- 
zation could not but detect many points that required modi- 
fication, in formularies embracing a vast variety of questions, 
civil, literary and religious, and laying down minute and explicit 
decisions in conformity with the state of knowledge and lite- 
rature at the period when they were engrafted on the church. 
On the one side, therefore, the Dissenters grew to be more nu- 
merous ; on the other, the loyalty and attachment of many of 
the best members of the church were sorely distressed by the 
concessions which they were compelled to make in respect of 
the many inaccuracies which could no longer be denied. The 
only wonder is that the church should have stood its ground 
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so successfully ; and it is a magnificent homage to the mode- 
ration, judgement and true Christian wisdom with which our 
great Reformers framed their articles and their services, that, 
as a whole, the great truths which they asserted have withstood 
with triumphant strength the incessant and vehement assaults 
of hosts of enemies, and flourish to this day in the affectionate 
attachment and cordial assent of the great bulk of the people 
of England. 

The examination then of ecclesiastical records does not 
furnish us with any determination of the constitution of a 
Christian community, and of its relation to the civil society, 
which can be said to have been scientifically established, or 
to have commanded any very general assent. The crowd of 
discordant opinions entertained at the present day shows 
plainly that we have made no more progress than our prede~ 
cessors. It will be asked,—Is any permanent solution of these 
questions possible ? and, if possible, is there any hope of its 
being universally received? To the first question we answer, 
that we do consider a final settlement of these matters pos- 
sible and to be hoped for: to the second, that if there is truth 
to be obtained, we cannot doubt its destiny to triumph, and 
that we share with the apostles the hope of brighter and 
better days for Christianity than any that the world has yet 
witnessed. Eighteen hundred years have not passed over 
the church without profit. Christianity has now been tried 
for long periods under circumstances of the most varied kind: 
time has slowly but surely developed its elements: it has 
exhibited what is essentially and eternally true under the 
most diverse forms, and in combination with the most hete- 
rogeneous principles of philosophy, politics and society. Ec- 
clesiastical history has thus stored the materials out of which, 
after careful elimination of all that is foreign, a final judge- 
ment must be framed. Such has always been the road by 
which men have arrived at great political truths. Practical 
institutions, adapted to meet the wants of each age, come 
first ; afterwards, the principles contained in them emerge to 
light. It was the want of this insight into real truth, which 
reflection directed on past experience can alone supply, that 
betrayed the early leaders of the French Revolution into such 
extravagance and absurdity: they had had no training, no 
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practical acquaintance with government: untested theory 
and the fancies of the imagination were the only materials 
they had out of which to build up a constitution. What 
wonder can there be that such theory was false, that it proved 
as insufficient as it had been easily taken up. Precisely the 
reverse is the case with the English constitution. It has ex- 
perienced a long and painful growth; it has had to struggle 
with arbitrary power and popular violence ; it has been united 
with uncongenial elements, with doctrines and practices most 
abhorrent from its nature; and yet the great fundamental 
principles, the imperishable rock on which it is built, have 
only become the more evident ; they have been more clearly 
apprehended, and their genuine nature more surely ascer- 
tained. The long period therefore of disagreement and con- 
flict of opposite notions and institutions in the church is no 
reason for despairing to obtain any truth concerning them, 
such truth at least as the nature of the case admits of. We 
may be able to arrive only at a few comprehensive results,— 
but who shall estimate their value ? 

Now, in reviewing the past, it is clear, in the first place, 
that Christianity has never existed but in a society. Its 
social character has never been obliterated. It has always 
bound together its professors into associated bodies, whatever 
may have been the conditions of union; and it has connected 
them together, not merely as fellow-disciples of the same 
teacher—as the followers, for instance, of Socrates or Plato, 
without any bond of personal fellowship between one another— 
but as joint members of a community, mutually interdependent, 
and exchanging reciprocal offices with each other. Christians 
have ever been held together, not only (indeed sometimes 
scarcely at all,) by partaking of the same opinions, but by be- 
longing to bodies in which each man was linked to all the 
rest by positive co-membership. Secondly, along with this 
element of association, another most important one is visible 
throughout all Christian history,—that of the liberty of each 
man’s conscience, the internal liberty of religious belief. It 
is necessarily implied in the very essence of faith. In the 
earliest ages it is less distinctly discernible, inasmuch as the 
symbols or creeds had not yet been confined within too 
narrow limits, by the addition of fresh restrictions and a 
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sharper definition of the terms employed. It lies at the 
bottom of all heresy and dissent: without it, without the 
consciousness that it has its rights, these would have been 
absurd and impossible. For then simple assent or total un- 
belief could alone have existed. The strong arm of power 
and intolerance waged war for many long centuries with this 
natural birthright of every man,—the freedom of his spiritual 
life ; but its voice was never totally hushed. Its energy was 
still manifested in the intrepid struggles of many brave hearts; 
and to it the world owes the Reformation, perhaps the greatest 
achievement ever made by man. Since then it has been a 
great power in modern Europe; in England it has been the 
companion, and sometimes the guardian, of public liberty. 

Such then being the two primary elements of Christian 
life on earth,—first, that it should be embodied in a society ; 
secondly, that no man’s conscience should suffer compulsion ; 
—the great problem to be solved is, so to combine them to- 
gether as that neither shall encroach on the just prerogatives 
of the other. Very opposite theories agitate the public mind 
of our days, in respect of the principles and details to be pur- 
sued in the combination of these elements; and in order to 
arrive at satisfactory results, we must begin by analysing the 
fundamental notions belonging to the subject. 

The first thing that presents itself for consideration is the 
idea of state. It is the law of man’s being that he cannot 
live alone. Neither his bodily nor his mental faculties could 
develope themselves in solitude; he would perish of hunger, 
or at any rate cease to bea man, Further, the association of 
men is something more than the herding together of animals; 
it is founded on something deeper than mere gregarious in- 
stinct. Man is drawn to his fellow-men by sympathies, affec- 
tions, moral and intellectual desires. Moreover man, thus 
impelled to associate with his fellows, is moved by something 
stronger than sympathetic feeling or the dictates of expediency 
in instituting society. Society, erected on such a basis, would 
be overthrown as capriciously as it had been set up, and, being 
totally unmoral, would soon cease to exist. Society rests on 
an essential element in man’s nature, the highest offspring 
of that reason which is his specific and distinguishing cha- 
racteristic. The sense of duty, the greatest ultimate fact of 
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man’s moral constitution, is the mighty chain which binds 
together human society. ‘The sense of duty on the one hand 
reveals to us in the depths of our being that Creator who has 
engraved it on our consciences; and on the other, commands 
us, with an authority from which there is no appeal, to pursue 
all the moral good, and avoid all the moral evil, which come 
within our individual spheres. And accordingly this sense 
of duty, when it perceives the moral ends which society can 
accomplish, imposes upon each man the obligation of living 
in society as the proper end of his being; and thus reveals the 
authority and supreme majesty of law, as the indispensable 
condition of the existence of society. This revelation is first 
clearly made within the family circle: there each man learns 
both the right of commanding and the duty of obedience. 
On the moral law then, as existing in the conscience, and pro- 
claiming the moral ends of society and the duty of accom- 
plishing them, all society and all government are founded. 
And since it is neither the compulsion of superior strength, 
nor the perception of expediency, which is the bond of society, 
it follows that the relation between law and obedience, the 
governors and the governed, is one involving mutual respon- 
sibilities and duties. The constituted authorities of a state, 
whatever may have been its origin historically, have a right, 
grounded on each man’s conscience, to his obedience; but 
they cannot violate his moral nature by immoral commands, 
without dissolving the tie which holds the governed to them. 
Thus there is a sacredness inseparably attached to every man, 
which prescribes obedience to, and fixes the bounds of, the 
authority of the governor. Human society moreover is de- 
fined by the limits of nations or states. It would be physi- 
cally impossible for all the human race to be included in one 
state; hence the necessity for separate states. This necessity 
however is merely physical ; for a government that would be 
strong enough to enforce the obedience, and just and good 
enough to promote the highest welfare, of each separate part 
of the world, would, if established, possess a title that could 
not be disputed. Again, as the foundation of government is 
entirely moral, being grounded on the reciprocation of offices 
necessary for the maintenance of society, wherever this inter- 
change exists, the full right of government exists also. The 
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historical origin or the accidental form of the national institu- 
tions cannot affect it. A rebellion may have been criminal 
and unjustifiable; yet the government which it established 
de facto, if it fulfils the moral duties of government, is as 
valid and as binding as one that had never suffered inter- 
ruption. 

And now arises the question—What is the extent of the 
legitimate province of government ?—what are the proper 
objects of state? We answer, that it embraces the whole of 
human life,—the aggregate of all the ends pursued by man. 
If man was created for the special purpose of existing in so- 
ciety, if he can exist as a man on no other condition, and if 
the very notion of society implies government and the duty 
of obedience, it must inevitably follow that no limitations can 
be set on the right of government to command, except such 
as are derived from man’s moral constitution. His nature is 
manifold ; and since his complex existence, religious, moral 
and intellectual, acts and is acted upon in society—since none 
of his acts are solitary and isolated, and entirely destitute of 
social influence and effect—the sovereign power that presides 
over society must have the right of determining all the rela- 
tions hence resulting. In other words, the sovereign power has 
for its legitimate end the aggregate welfare of man’s whole 
being ; and the right implies of course a corresponding duty, 
Society is as much bound morally to effect the good and re- 
press the evil which lie within its control, as each individual 
man is bound to promote his self-improvement by every 
means in his power. The general obligation in both cases is 
precisely the same; no argument can be urged in favour of 
the one that shall not be equally applicable to the other. 
The mutual action of the several forces, principles and powers 
working in society must be regulated by the state; for none 
other can lay claim to this function, and without it anarchy 
must be the result. The successful discharge of the state’s 
duty, the accomplishment of its end, consists in the order, 
harmony and well-being of the citizens, both as individuals 
and as acommunity. “Society,” says Burke, “is not a part- 
“ nership in things subservient only to the gross animal ex- 
‘‘ istence of a temporary and perishable nature; it is a part- 
* nership in all science, a partnership in all art, a partnership 
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“in every virtue, and in all perfection.” The state then is 
the sole judge of the desirableness or undesirableness of all 
social action and influence whatever. If therefore the state— 
that is, the whole community as represented by its govern- 
ment—believes any habits or manners, any trade or profession, 
any course of teaching, any religious tenets, to be injurious to 
the welfare of the citizens, it has an indefeasible right to pro- 
scribe them. Equally is it authorized, as far as mere right 
goes, to enjoin the practice of positive actions in every depart- 
ment of life. The regulations of Lycurgus are not to be im- 
pugned as the acts of an usurping and tyrannical force. If 
the Lacedzmonian society held it to be for the common good 
that the course of every man’s life should be thus prescribed 
in detail by the public law, we recognise no right in any 
individual Spartan to think his liberty invaded and to refuse 
obedience. 

Is then every man delivered by his Maker into the hands 
of the state as an inanimate lump of clay, to be moulded and 
disposed of according to its caprice? Are man’s will and 
the freedom of his moral being imaginary fictions? We 
reply by asking, is a parent empowered to treat his child as 
a machine ? may he form, train and use him at his pleasure, 
as he would the beast that tills his field? In neither case is 
there any admissible plea against the jurisdiction of the ruling 
power: the wisdom only and the moral propriety of its de- 
crees may be challenged. But there is this difference between 
these two cases, which is of great importance with reference 
to our present inquiry,—there is an appeal from the parental 
authority to that of the law ; there is none on earth from the 
state— none, that is, which is formally available. Yet human 
freedom is not without its guarantees: man was not created 
to be a slave. The authority of the state, being founded on 
man’s moral nature, is amenable to its great laws. In every 
man’s conscience there is a tribunal, erected there by God 
himself, before which the state’s claim to obedience may be 
tried. Every man has the natural right to be a martyr for 
what he holds to be truth: on the authority of his con- 
science he is justified in refusing obedience to commands 
which he thinks immoral, and God alone at the great day 
can ratify or condemn his judgement. This right of martyr- 
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dom, so to call it, is no formal right of disobedience to the 
state. The martyr is bound, morally and legally, to submit 
to the penalties which society has attached to his disobedience ; 
it is the condition on which he enjoys the blessings of so- 
ciety, on which he exists as a man. Without this right of 
inflicting penalties, and the corresponding duty of submitting 
to them, society would be impossible; its bond would be at 
the mercy of every one’s caprice: and thus the disobedience 
of the martyr is not anarchical in principle. It is performed 
in obedience to a higher law than any which can be framed 
by human enactment; whilst it recognises, by unresisting 
submission, the supremacy on earth of the state’s sovereignty. 

But this is not all. The state’s title to lawful sway is its 
ability and its will to promote the moral good of the common- 
wealth. Now the determination of what is moral good ever 
varies ; it must become more elevated and purified as the 
moral standard of the people and their development in civili- 
zation advance. The state thus contracts fresh responsibili- 
ties, which, at its peril, it must fulfil; for a government which 
allowed itself to fall much below the moral tone of its age, 
and neglected to satisfy the wants engendered by successive 
zeras in national growth, would soon fall to decay, and indeed 
would forfeit its claim to the allegiance of its subjects. Thus 
fell the mighty power of the unreformed Papacy, and the 
dynasties of the Stuarts and the Bourbons; and to their 
careful vigilance in accommodating themselves, in essential 
points, to the intellectual and moral state of their people, do 
the European despotisms owe their vigour and their stability. 
And further, this obligation of the state to adapt its legisla- 
tion to the moral standard of the nation extends not only to 
its positive enactments, but also to those points which it 
ought to leave to the free discretion of each man’s individual 
agency. Herein is the great charter of public liberty con- 
tained. We refuse to have our daily mode of living, the edu- 
cation of our children, the management of our estates settled 
by law, because no public object would be thereby attained 
that would compensate for the restraints that law would im- 
pose. We call upon modern governments to provide ample 
protection for the lives and properties of the citizens, secu- 
rities against the excesses of arbitrary power, pledges for the 
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impartial administration of justice, and as large a share to 
each man in the control of public affairs as his own qualifi- 
cations and the nature of the constitution will admit of, be- 
cause history and reflection show that thereby the happiness 
and improvement of nations are best promoted. We forbid 
the government to dictate to public opinion either in religion 
or politics,—to interfere, in many respects, with what it may 
think wrong and requiring removal, and even to punish some 
kinds of offences, because experience proves that its interpo- 
sition would produce worse evils than those which it aimed 
to correct. Virtue cannot exist without freedom, and free- 
dom that can never do wrong is no freedom at all. And 
thus liberty of speech and belief, the great bulwarks of a free 
constitution, are placed on a broader and more enduring 
foundation than the enactments of the statute-book or the 
charters of princes ; and thus too, by resting the powers and 
authority of government on the basis of our moral nature, we 
impose on it the duty of perpetual self-improvement; we 
fasten on it the obligation of sharing the enlightenment which 
civilization brings ; we claim of it to purify its views, to raise 
its standard of moral judgement ever higher and higher, to 
renounce base selfishness, and to feel that its noble task and 
its only right is to lead the commonwealth to more general 
and higher degrees of virtue and happiness. And thus finally, 
out of the deepest and most authoritative principles of our 
nature, we raise up barriers against oppression, such as no 
other view of government can furnish. 

The State then has a paramount authority over the whole 
of human life, subject however to such restrictions as flow 
from the nature itself of the being with whom it has to deal. 
A true analysis of man is therefore most essential for marking 
out the limits of rule and obedience. The most important 
element in man is religion,—the sense of his relation to God; 
and as God is the supreme ruler of the moral world, obedience 
to God is the first of human obligations. If, in the judge- 
ment of a man’s conscience, the commands of the state are in 
conflict with those of God, there can be no competition of 
duties. “ We must obey God rather than men.” Only, as 
we explained above, man, as an individual, has no right of re- 
sistance against the lawful authority of the state; he must, 
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like the Christians of old, submit to the sentence pronounced 
upon him, and refer his cause to God’s judgement hereafter. 
But the religious feeling of the community, as a whole, the 
state is bound to hold in the highest regard: for the relation 
of a state toward its subjects, which by its public acts and 
institutions shocked their religious notions, would be in the 
highest degree immoral. The respective rights and duties of 
command and disobedience would be thereby brought into 
most destructive collision. From this fountain flow some of 
the greatest difficulties of practical life; but we must be on 
our guard against any theory that would recommend itself 
by furnishing easy solutions at the expense of depth and 
truth. With respect to England, in determining what should 
be the relation of the state towards religion, the decision must 
depend on the principles of Christianity. Now we have seen 
above, that the Christian religion has always existed within 
the bosom of a society, that it has always embodied itself in 
achurch. This church was founded by the author himself 
of our faith as an institution which was to endure as long as 
the human race. This society or church has for its bond of 
union the connexion subsisting between each member and its 
head, and through him with all his fellow-members. This 
church is universal, because it is destined and fitted to include 
the whole of the human race. It is also one; not, as we shall 
show presently, because its external form is everywhere the 
same, but because all its branches are founded on the same 
principles, have the same common code of Scripture, and are 
all immediately dependent on the same common King. Its 
opposite is the world; and its aim the regeneration of the 
world, the restoration of man to goodness, holiness and truth. 
For the accomplishment of this purpose, it must possess a cer- 
tain organization to express and give effect to the social union 
of its members. Hence it is necessarily a visible body, for 
otherwise it would be no society at all; and as such, it must 
have laws, governors and institutions. Its founder called it 
further a kingdom; whereby he declared that its essential 
nature was to be, not a sect of men holding similar opinions, 
but a mode of life, a living in a community, under obedience 
to a common sovereign. And this social organization, being 
built on the eternal relations which redeemed humanity bears 
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to Christ, must exist always, whether the ruling powers of the 
civil government choose to sanction it or not. 

Such are, briefly, the general principles on which the 
church was instituted, and as a whole they have been recog- 
nized by all the Christian world; but their actual realization 
in a definite fabric of government has given rise to very con- 
flicting opinions. One view asserts that one fixed and deter- 
minate constitution was established by Christ and his apo- 
stles, binding upon all ages and upon all countries; that to 
the governors, appointed in this constitution, certain extensive 
and definite powers were committed; that this constitution 
is unalterable, perpetuating itself by an unbroken series of 
rulers, whose authority is derived solely from the commission 
assigned to them by this constitution; that through these 
officers alone virtue and efficacy are communicated to those 
rites and symbols which were appointed as the bond of union 
between the Head of the church and its members ; and that 
separation from this outward visible society incurs the for- 
feiture of every blessing attached to the church, and is in 
fact absolute alienation from the Christian religion. Now, 
in order to ascertain the validity of the claim thus set up by 
those who announce themselves as the inheritors and sole 
possessors of these powers, one grand principle must be first 
laid down as the only legitimate basis on which such a pre- 
tension can be conceded. Those who claim for themselves 
exclusive privileges and authority, in bar of all the rest of the 
world, are bound to establish that claim by precise, positive 
and incontestible evidence; they must produce an express 
charter, emanating from an indisputable authority, and con- 
ferring such powers in clear and explicit terms. The burden 
of proof lies entirely with them; they must make out their 
case absolutely: no hints, no probabilities, no presumptions 
can be allowed as valid for conferring indefeasible rights on 
particular persons, to the exclusion of all others, who, but for 
this alleged special limitation, would have been equally enti- 
tled to those rights. Society—that is, all the members con- 
stituting a community—cannot be shorn of any of its powers 
but by an authority higher than itself. Now how stands the 
case with the Roman Catholic claim? It is a notorious and 
undeniable fact, that, as far as the appeal is made to the cer- 
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tain records of inspiration, the proof of the claim has most 
completely failed. The charter is not to be found in Scrip- 
ture. It is impossible to determine from Scripture alone the 
precise nature of the apostolical government, or any of the 
features that distinguish a positive constitution. It is im- 
possible to show from it, that this constitution, even if ascer- 
tainable, could never lawfully be altered ; nor can its identity 
with any historical church government be established. It is 
impossible to determine, by legal and technical marks, who 
the successors of the apostles are, except by presumption and 
conjecture. That some government was instituted, and that 
the necessity of government was taught, is certain; but the 
right of any one definite visible society to call itself the only 
church is as Visionary as the pretensions of the Stuarts to the 
divine right of kings; with this difference only, in favour of 
the Stuarts, that they could describe what they meant by 
monarchical rule, and could mark out the legitimate sovereign 
by recognised marks, whilst the account which the defenders 
of this theory give of the only church is in the highest degree 
vague and indefinite. 

The proof therefore from Scripture, upon any legitimate 
principle of interpretation, having broken down, a proof had 
to be sought for to support the tottering edifice. In the place 
of a determinate constitution, infallibility was boldly asserted 
of the successive rulers of the church, whereby a sanction was 
provided for its government, whatever modification of form 
it might undergo. This doctrine however of infallibility la- 
boured under the same fatal difficulty of being unproveable 
by inspired documents: something therefore was still wanting 
to substantiate the claim of an exclusive church. Tradition 
accordingly was brought forward, and that in such a way, as 
either to place, without the shadow of a reason, the words of 
fallible men on a level with those of inspiration attested by 
miracles; or else it became entangled in the vicious circle of 
interpreting the ambiguities of Scripture, that is, defining 
divine revelation, on the authority of tradition, and building 
this very authority on the ambiguities of Holy Writ. We have 
never read of any tradition, which, when pleaded as an infal- 
lible organ of truth, was not shipwrecked on one of these 
two quicksands. Indeed two coordinate oracles cannot exist 
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within thechurch. An infallible church, whether its organ be 
the pope, or a general council, or a synod of English bishops, 
must always have the priority over Scripture. The church 
becomes the living oracle, Scripture the dead one. Scripture 
indeed is the text; the church does but furnish the com- 
mentary. But if the commentary is of coequal authority with 
the text, and may affix meanings which the ordinary laws of 
interpretation will not justify; if hints may be converted 
into certainties, and possible allusions into positive facts; and, 
above all, if a whole system of doctrine and practice, which 
cannot possibly be discovered in Scripture, be put together 
by human caprice, and then every passage in the New Testa- 
ment, which can by any possibility be reconciled with it, be 
interpreted as authoritatively teaching and declaring it—then 
the commentary becomes everything, and Scripture nothing. 
So has it been, and so will it ever be. 

But there are some amongst us who would not indeed set 
up the doctrine of an infallible church, but maintain generally 
that the message of revelation was delivered to the apostles 
alone,—yet contend that the teaching of the apostles is not to 
be sought for solely or chiefly in their writings, but that the 
traditions of the first three or four centuries contain the largest 
deposit of revelation. Now these persons virtually, if not ap- 
parently, annihilate all distinction between the assertions of fal- 
lible men and the express words of inspired teachers ; for even 
if they could bring forward direct and explicit testimony which 
pretended to quote special and express statements of the apo- 
stles, still the infinite difference would be overlooked which 
must exist between the words actually written by the apostles 
themselves, and the evidence of men for whose accuracy of 
memory and powers of understanding we have no guarantee 
whatever. Practically therefore these persons intend, and 
actually do arrive at, the same result as the Roman Catholics ; 
they are enabled to make revelation whatever they please it 
to be. Well does the Archbishop of Dublin observe— 


** But when, in the case now before us, men come to consider and inquire 
what the foundation really is on which they are told to rest their own hopes 
of eternal life, and to pronounce condemnation on those who differ from 
them, it cannot be but that doubt and dissatisfaction, and perhaps disgust 
and danger of ultimate infidelity will beset them, in proportion as they are 
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of a serious and reflective turn, and really anxious to attain religious truth ; 
for when referred to the works of the orthodox ancient fathers, they find 
that a very large portion of these works are lost ; or that some fragments or 
reports of them by other writers alone remain: they find again, that what 
has come down to us is so vast in amount that a life is not sufficient for the 
attentive study of even the chief part of it; they find these authors by no 
means agreed, on all points, with each other, or with themselves ; and that 
learned men again are not agreed in the interpretation of them; and still 
less agreed as to the orthodoxy of each, and the degree of weight due to his 
judgement on several points; nor even agreed by some centuries as to the 
degree of antiquity that is to make the authority of each decisive, or more or 
less approaching to decisive. 

«‘ Everything, in short, pertaining to this appeal is obscure, uncertain, 
disputable, and actually disputed, to such a degree, that even those who are 
not able to read the original authors may yet be perfectly competent to per- 
ceive how unstable a foundation they furnish. They can perceive that the 
mass of Christians are called on to believe and to do what is essential to 
Christianity, in implicit reliance on the reports of their respective pastors, 
as to what certain deep theological antiquarians have reported to them, re- 
specting the reports given by certain ancient fathers, of the reports current 
in their times, concerning apostolical usages and institutions! And yet, 
whoever departs in any degree from these is to be regarded at best as in an 
intermediate state between Christianity and Heathenism! Surely the ten- 
dency of this procedure must be to drive the doubting into confirmed 
(though perhaps secret) infidelity, and to fill with doubts the most sin- 
cerely pious, if they are anxiously desirous of attaining truth, and unhap- 
pily have sought it from such instructors.” 


One argument, drawn from the omissions occurring in the 
New Testament, is too important to be altogether unnoticed 
here: it is stated with admirable force by Archbishop Whately. 
We must content ourselves with brief extracts. 


«There are many cases in which the non-insertion of some particulars, 
which, under other circumstances, we might have calculated on meeting 
with in a certain book, will be hardly less instructive than the things we 
do meet with. And this is much more especially the case when we are 
studying works which we believe to have been composed under divine gui- 
dance. For, in the case of mere human compositions, one may conceive 
an author to have left out some important circumstances, either through 
error of judgement or inadvertency, or from having written merely for the 
use of a particular class of readers in his own time and country, without 
any thought of what might be necessary information for persons at a dis- 
tance and in after ages; but we cannot, of course, attribute to any such 
causes omissions in the inspired writers. On no supposition whatever can 
we account for the omission by all of them of many points which they do 
omit, and of their scanty and slight mention of others, except by considering 
them as withheld by the express design and will of their Heavenly Master, 
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restraining them from committing to writing things which naturally, some 
or other of them at least, would not have failed so to record.” 

Again— 

“Considering also the incalculable importance of such an institution 
(supposing it to exist) as a permanent living oracle and supreme ruler of 
the church on earth, and the necessity of pointing it out so clearly that no 
one could possibly, except through wilful blindness and obstinacy, be in 
any doubt as to the place and persons whom the Lord should have thus 
* chosen to cause his name to dwell’ therein,—especially as a plain refer- 
ence to this infallible judge would have been so obvious, easy, short and 
decisive a mode of guarding against the doubts, errors and dissensions 
which he (Paul) so anxiously apprehended ; considering all this, it does 
seem to me a perfect moral impossibility that Paul and the other sacred 
writers should have written, as they have done, without any mention or 
allusion to anything of the kind, if it had been a part (and it must have 
been a most essential part, if it were any) of the Christian system. They 
do not merely omit all reference to any supreme and infallible head and 
oracle of the universal church,—to any man or body, as the representative 
and vicegerent of Christ,—but they omit it in such a manner and under 
such circumstances as plainly to amount to an exclusion.” 


Most plain is it therefore that no single body, no absolute 
organization of church government, was ever established by 
our Lord or his apostles; and if no unalterable constitution 
was framed, much less can we believe episcopacy to be, as a 
form, alone legitimate and indispensable. For what is epi- 
scopacy but a form, if the powers of government associated 
with it may be and are actually modified, from absolute rule 
down to an almost total deprivation of all administrative func- 
tions? How is it less a mere generalization, an abstraction, 
than the notion expressed by monarchy, a term applicable to 
the most absolute despot and the most limited constitutional 
king ? 

It is however pretended, that none can be lawful rulers in 
the church except such as have derived their commission by 
imposition of hands in unbroken succession from the apo- 
stles. In the church of Rome this claim can be advanced with 
some pretence to reason. Apostolical succession is there put 
forth as an outward mark of a ministry which is in actual 
possession of the powers of government and of the mighty 
gift of infallibility. But in the church of England, as in all 
Protestant communities, imposition of hands can be nothing 
else, in respect of government, but an entirely outward rite. 
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In England all the powers of ecclesiastical government are 
virtually vested in the parliament, and in the crown under 
parliament. It was parliament that abolished the jurisdiction 
of the see of Rome, decreed what should be the creed and 
formularies of the church, ordered the cup to be administered 
to the laity, invested the crown with the powers previously 
heldby the pope, declared the king to be the supreme head 
of the church, and to this day defines and modifies at its plea- 
sure the powers and authority of every ecclesiastical officer. 
By the constitution enacted at the Reformation, the highest 
spiritual ruler, the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, may 
be tried and degraded for heresy by a court of laymen, that 
heresy itself having been determined by parliament; and it 
would be just as lawful, as strictly within its constitutional 
sphere of action, for the parliament to add or suppress an 
article, or to abolish the rite of the imposition of hands, as to 
make any new regulations for the disposal of property. The 
bishops indeed are charged with the office of admitting new 
members into the clergy; but even were they able to meet 
and agree together respecting any point of doctrine, their de- 
cision would possess no more authority than that of so many 
private persons. What orthodoxy is, and what heresy, have 
been determined by others; they can allow or disallow such 
teaching only as parliament has approved or condemned. 
What then is the imposition of hands but a decent or vene- 
rable rite, which its own intrinsic propriety and its ancient 
recollections commended to our Reformers? For if no essen- 
tial power of government, nor any authoritative faculty of de- 
claring what is truth, belong to it, according to the church of 
England, to say that it is the indispensable sine gud non, the 
peremptory condition of ordination to office in the church, is 
to maintain that for which no shadow of proof can be adduced ; 
and to be guilty of the same superstition with the Greeks and 
Romans, who on changing the names and functions of their 
rulers retained that of Bacideds and rex sacrorum, believing 
the gods would accept sacrifices from no other persons but 
such as bore those titles. 

But, as if under a consciousness that apostolical succession, 
as a purely formal sanction to government, is superfluous, a 
mysterious awe is thrown over the rite of imposition of hands 
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by a bishop, and the superstitious feelings of mankind are 
worked upon by the representation that by it alone virtue is 
imparted to the sacraments, which are further declared to be 
the chief, indeed the only certain channels of divine favour to 
man. This notion can not only be not sustained by proof, 
but is at bottom utterly unchristian. To interpose a form 
between the human soul and God; to preach to a fellow- 
being that the regeneration of his nature, its renewal to holi- 
ness by the vitalizing power of faith and the internal opera- 
tion of a mighty spiritual agent, is the great end of revelation ; 
and then, when he has believed and repented and prayed and 
loved, to tell him, that if some thousand years ago any irregu- 
larity was committed in the ordination of some predecessor 
of the minister who baptized him, his repentance and his 
holiness cannot give him a Christian’s hope ; and thus to stake 
the fruits of a man’s believing acceptance of every revealed 
spiritual truth upon the chance of a regular observance of a 
rite exposed to the risk of endless interruptions, upon no other 
ground than a miserably vague presumption, without any 
clear warning whatever of the necessity of this rite—a rite 
too, purely formal in nature, connected by no necessary tie 
with the infinite power attached to it, but resting solely on 
arbitrary appointments, and as such requiring the most solemn 
and explicit announcement of its indispensableness—to say 
that this is a faithful account of Christianity is so shocking, 
that, were it true, we could excuse the man who found it im- 
possible to embrace a religion that bore on its front so terri- 
ble a contradiction. 

Since then no fixed and permanent constitution has been 
framed for the church, where do the powers of government 
reside? In the community itself. The case is identical with 
that of civil associations. The pretensions of a superior race 
sprung from the gods, and of a divine right indefeasibly be- 
longing to one particular family having been found imaginary, 
the right of government must ultimately reside with society 
itself; and as the constitution of man’s physical existence 
compels subdivision into nations, to each single nation has 
been committed the great charge of providing, by the appoint- 
ment of rulers and the enactments of law, for the preservation 
and order of society, Precisely on the same principle, in 
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each Christian community itself, is the right inherent of main- 
taining its own existence, and accomplishing its proper objects, 
by the institution of government. This part of the subject 
has been treated by Dr. Whately with admirable and scien- 
tific precision in the work before us. Having first laid down 
the position that it was “ our Lord’s design to establish what 
* should be emphatically called a social religion,—a fellowship 
“ or communion of saints,” he proceeds to investigate “ how 
“ much is implied in the constituting of a community.” 


‘« From the very intrinsic character, the universal and necessary descrip- 
tion of a regular community, it seems to belong to its very essence that it 
should have, 1st, officers of some kind; 2ndly, rules enforced by some kind 
of penalties ; 3rdly, some power of admitting persons as members.” 


The Archbishop then shows that 


“Our Lord did not stop at the mere general sanction given by him to 
the formation of a Christian community, but he also particularized all the 
points here spoken of. He appointed or ordained the first officers—the 
apostles, namely; he recognized the power of enacting and abrogating rules, 
promising the divine ratification of those acts, the binding and loosing in 
heaven; he authorized the enforcement or remission of ecclesiastical of- 
fences against a Christian community, by bestowing the power of remit- 
ting and retaining sins; and he gave authority for the admitting of men, 
by putting into the hands of the officers he had appoiated the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


He next shows that 


“‘ While the principles are clearly recognized and strongly inculcated which 
Christian communities and individual members of them are to keep in mind 
and act upon, with a view to the great objects for which these communi- 
ties were established, the precise modes in which these objects are, in each 
case, to be promoted, are left, one can hardly doubt studiously left, un- 
defined.” 


And the final conclusion that he comes to is, that 


“The apostles purposely left these points (the constitution and regulation 
of a Christian church, the several orders of Christian ministers, the distinct 
functions of each, and other such details) to be decided in each age and 
country, according to the discretion of the several churches, by a careful 
application of the principles laid down by Christ and his apostles.” 


Assuredly a most true conclusion, and one that is the great 
foundation of order and discipline, and the strongest bulwark 
against bigotry, fanaticism and priestcraft on the one side, 
and anarchy and lawlessness on the other. And hence it is 
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plain that we cannot point out any one frame of ecclesiastical 
government that shall suit every age and nation, any more 
than we can single out any one form of civil polity that shall 
always be the best for every civil society among men; and 
most thoroughly important is it to bear distinctly in mind, that 
the ecclesiastical constitution, whatever it may be, is built on 
no other foundation than the will and sanction of the com- 
munity that has adopted it. 

Further, on these principles we can meet difficulties which 
flow from quite another source than the pretensions of one 
only church or one only legitimate form of government ; 
those, namely, which arise from the other great element of 
man’s nature, the freedom of his conscience. Few persons 
go so far as to deny altogether the obligation to obedience ; 
but there are not a few who think that any body of Christian 
men may agree together and constitute themselves a church, 
wherever they may think it desirable so to do. Such a right of 
secession, when based on no conscientious dissent from some 
doctrine as positively antichristian, nor on any deep feeling 
of grievous corruptions in the administration of a church, is 
thoroughly anarchical in principle, and destructive of the 
church as a society. The duty of obedience is undermined, 
and there is no tangible bond left which can connect men to- 
gether into stable fellowship. In such a system numbers will 
not be reckoned. Whenever individuals, however few, are 
dissatisfied either with their minister or the regulations of 
their brethren, or think they are not gaining edification, still 
more if they have had to endure censure and rebuke, their 
course becomes easy. Instead of patient hope and perse- 
vering efforts for reform, or self-humiliation and submission, 
they have but to declare themselves to be a new church, and 
all the restraints, but equally also all the advantages of disci- 
pline and society, are lost. And as for practical abuses or 
imperfections of administration, they can never justify sepa- 
ration, unless the evil they produce is so intensely bad as vir- 
tually to unchristianize the society. But even in that case, 
seceders are bound to have previously made sure that all hope 
of amendment from within is extinct. The amount and the 
guilt of positive evil, and the hopelessness of correcting it, 
ought alone to be taken into account by men who feel the 
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serious responsibility of breaking off from an established com- 
munity; not the mere prospect of obtaining thereby an im- 
proved organization. The positive badness and sin of the old 
body should alone be allowed to weigh in their councils, not 
the hope in itself of being able to found a new one on better 
principles; for otherwise schism would be nothing but a 
name, and anarchy the inevitable result. 

It is plain, therefore, that the principles and conduct here 
alluded to would as entirely defeat our Lord’s purpose in the 
appointment of a society, as it directly contradicts the whole 
tenor of the New Testament. We do not say that no case 
can arise of actual corruption in a church, which would make 
it the duty of a good man to secede from it: we will not de- 
termine whether the traffic in indulgences alone would have 
borne out Luther in tearing in twain the great body of the 
Roman Catholic church; neither can we lay down any precise 
directions that shall draw the line where obedience ought to 
cease and separation becomes imperative. In all human 
societies the determining the duty of revolution, that is, the 
settling when the overthrow of the constituted authorities by 
the governed becomes morally right and justifiable, must ever 
be one of the hardest and most anxious problems of human 
life. But as to deny this right altogether would in the end 
inevitably reduce mankind to slavery, so men cannot be too 
earnestly reminded, that before exercising it they should be 
quite sure that endurance has been tried to the utmost. 

But it is not from this source that most of the dissenting 
sects in the world have sprung. In our own country, indeed, 
the first Nonconformists arrayed themselves against certain 
ceremonies which they thought superstitious; but their 
strength is derived from the right inherent in every Christian, 
not to be in communion with societies founded on doctrines 
that he believes to be directly opposed to revelation. It is 
impossible, as we said above, for Protestants to deny this right. 
The question therefore is, what are the principles that should 
regulate the exercise of it. In this respect there is much to 
lament in the course that opinion has taken among English 
Dissenters, though certainly they are not alone in fault. It 
has been well said, that a sect is founded on a notion and 
Christ’s kingdom on a person. This truth has been over- 
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looked, and in consequence the church has been recklessly 
and needlessly rent with schism. A most exaggerated im- 
portance has been attached to disagreement in doctrine. The 
idea of a society founded on allegiance to a king and fellowship 
of worship has been obscured or lost, and in its place the no- 
tion has arisen, that to belong to the same church it is necessary 
to believe the same doctrines. This notion is not without its 
truth ; it is rooted in Christianity. Besides founding a society, 
the apostles also laid down a certain creed, a general body 
of doctrine, binding on all its members. Heresy, therefore, 
or opinions that lie beyond the limits of this creed, is a legiti- 
mate ground for separation. But unfortunately, since the 
apostolical age, the notion of heresy has been most grievously 
straitened. Then it was confined to opinions that compromised 
the leading historical facts or the few fundamental doctrines 
of religion. Religious communities were then held together hy 
far other bonds than the acceptance of a detailed and circum- 
stantial symbol of belief. Ample evidence may easily be found 
of the widest discrepancy of views in what we should call 
dogmatical theology, existing within the same church. Ina 
word, the sense of a common relation to the same head, of a 
fraternal union with each other, and of subordination to the 
same governors, was the predominant feeling, whilst harmony 
in doctrine held a much inferior place. It is true that as time 
rolled on, and speculation busied itself with the general state- 
ments of the apostles, they often received such a development 
as stripped them of their vitalizing truth, and correction be- 
came requisite; but at a very early period the fatal mistake 
was committed, of anathematizing all error alike, and of ma- 
king the renunciation of what was successively pronounced 
wrong a peremptory condition of communion. The distinc- 
tion was forgotten between error that was fatal to religion and 
error that was perfectly compatible with it. And yet how com- 
pletely was the end proposed defeated ; how amazingly wide 
a diversity of opinions maintained its ground in the Catholic 
church! It was not to agreement in doctrine, but to its 
strength as a society, that the church of Rome owed its unity. 
At the Reformation doctrine gained increased importance. It 
was a serious thing to withdraw allegiance from the govern- 
ment that ruled over all Christendom. The appeal to inspira- 
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tion could alone reconcile men to such a step: hence articles, 
confessions and symbolical books. But whilst we rejoice in 
the glorious inheritance that our fathers have left us, let us 
not blind our eyes to the evil that is attached to all human 
good. Because every man is bound to disconnect himself from 
impious error, let him not conclude that anything but error, 
exclusive of religion, can confer the right of rebelling against 
a constituted society. 

The great fault of our Dissenters then has been, that they 
have not sufficiently realized to themselves the truth that our 
Lord founded a society, a body subject to government and 
discipline ; and that consequently the question with them has 
been, whether they could agree in all that the established 
church had laid down in respect of doctrine; and not rather 
whether, after careful deliberation,they conscientiously deemed 
it to be guilty of such positive error, in opinion and practice, 
as to forfeit its title to be called a Christian church. 

But the Nonconformists are not alone to blame. The Esta- 
blishment, by its stiffness in adhering to the letter of all its 
ancient forms, composed in an age when it was thought need- 
ful to determine as many, and not rather as few points as pos- 
sible, has also made agreement in doctrine the condition of 
communion. And, indeed, is detailed proof of this required ? 
Is not the bare fact, that the Establishment has retained, un- 
changed in a single letter, articles which were framed three 
hundred years ago, many of them very indirectly connected 
with religion, and dependent for their actual wording on the 
state of literature and knowledge of so remote an age—and that 
it has been thus long without any machinery for modifying its 
constitution, or at any rate for framing bye-laws and admini- 
strative regulations, suited to the ever-varying wants of a so- 
ciety—is not this naked fact of itself alone sufficient to show 
that the established church has been wanting in one of the 
chief elements of a society, and must be therefore held 
partly responsible for the schisms that have taken place ? 
Where is the civil government in the world that has preserved 
to this day the precisely identical constitution that it pos- 
sessed three centuries back, or that has passed no single new 
law, even in respect of organic modifications of the state ? 
Let us hope, that as all must have a share of the blame of 
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having proceeded in a wrong direction, the idea of a society 
will be more and more awakened ; that the feeling will deepen, 
that the advantages of union under imperfect institutions in- 
finitely counterbalance those of separation with more correct 
enunciations of speculative belief; and that such a frame of 
society may be offered to the whole people, as, instead of 
being rigid and immutable, shall provide the means for its 
perpetual self-improvement, and, as in civil life, shall give 
the opportunity to every man of trying to bring about by 
persuasion those ameliorations which the gift of a brighter 
light may have enabled him to discern. 

We are now brought to the last part of our subject,—the 
question of the relation in which the Church should stand to- 
wards the State. We have seen that the opposite to the church 
is the world, by which term we mean, not the secular interests 
of man, the care for the necessities imposed upon him by the 
law of his physical existence on earth, but the ungodly feel- 
ings and desires of his nature, his tendency to be absorbed 
by these earthly cares, the absence of the feeling of his rela- 
tion to God. To counteract this evil bias, to overcome as far 
as possible the low and grovelling desires of this earthly prin- 
ciple in man, to sanctify his whole being by connecting it 
with beings and a world of a purely spiritual kind, are the im- 
mediate ends of Christianity and Church. It has been asserted, 
however, that the union of church and state must be unholy, 
on the ground that the state, as the depositary of the col- 
lective secular interests, constitutes the world, to which the 
church is the appointed antagonist. In support of this view 
it is further maintained, that the church ought to be essen- 
tially a voluntary society, entered into by a positive act of 
will, not by birth nor by infant baptism ; that its task is es- 
sentially to proselytize, to win over converts by preaching 
and example, and that its destiny is to exist for ever by the 
side of an unchristian body, which by this theory is the state. 
To the first of these arguments we reply, that the state, as 
such, is not the world, because its objects concern every man 
alike, be he Christian or unchristian, and its duties are equally 
incumbent upon all. Every Christian man is also a citizen, 
and particular functions and duties attach themselves to him 
in this capacity. Were the state the world, the holders of 
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these opinions ought to withdraw themselves from it; they 
should resign themselves passively to the legislator; they 
should renounce all participation in the making of laws, in 
the discussion of politics, and in the settling of public and 
parochial economy. Christians are called to come out of the 
world; but in truth the world consists not in king, lords 
and commons, but in the evil spirit and principles by which 
men act. The whole of humanity has been redeemed: the 
reformation of the whole of man’s conduct, public and private, 
is the aim of religion. It would extirpate the evil principles 
in the councils of the senate and the closet of the private man. 
To call the state the world, would be to abandon the most 
important sphere of life to the dominion of the prince of this 
world, and to confess that every man who acts within his 
legitimate province is so far his avowed subject. 

The second argument mentioned above supposes the posi- 
tion in which the church was placed in the apostolical age to 
be essentially a permanent one. Now it would be very pos- 
sible for an association, founded on desires felt by a small 
body of men only, to continue in this isolated and antithetical 
position ; as, for instance, an academy of painters, a school of 
philosophy, and the like. But this is impossible for a reli- 
gion embracing the whole life of every man; at least of a 
religion whose evidences are immeasurably superior to those 
of every other. No man can do without a religion ; and nearly 
throughout Europe, with the exception of the peculiar case of 
the Jews, all the citizens profess the Christian religion: and 
thus the religious society becomes national, that is, coexten- 
sive with the nation. When things have arrived at this stage, 
the distinction between two bodies, one Christian and the 
other infidel, must cease; and the question will then be, 
what is the best mode of religious government; whether an 
endowment or the voluntary principle in the choice of mini- 
sters is the better, and the like. 

We must now consider a different theory, which, on ac- 
count of the great importance of the consequences that result 
from it, and the ability and high authority of some of its ad- 
vocates, well deserves an attentive examination from us. This 
theory asserts that civil society is chiefly and mainly an insti- 
tution for the preservation of life and property. Among its 
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patrons, some of the most eminent are the author of the work 
before us and the writer of a very powerful and eloquent re- 
view in one of our contemporaries*. We agree so cordially 
with many of their practical conclusions, that we cannot but 
greatly regret that they should have grounded them, unneces- 
sarily as we contend, on so unworthy a conception of state. 
The reviewer in particular makes so many important admis- 
sions, and displays such an enlarged sense of the objects 
which a state should pursue, that we cannot help believing 
him to have been fascinated by the ease with which this doc- 
trine of Warburton cuts some very perplexing difficulties in 
political life. It is remarkable that nowhere do either the 
archbishop or the reviewer give any direct proof of this doc- 
trine. Neither of them shows that society is incapable of 
pursuing and realizing moral ends (indeed the reviewer in 
many places strongly implies the reverse); or that it is not 
found to accomplish all the good within its power; or that 
it is not sovereign over all life ; or that any moral principle of 
our nature is violated by society having other equal and co- 
ordinate ends with the security of life and property; or that, 
according to the idea of state and the universal conception of 
it historically, good government is estimated solely or chiefly 
by the degree in which the citizens have enjoyed security for 
life and property. None of these points have been proved ; 
difficulties only are pressed against the higher notion of state. 
Yet surely, when every nation of past ages, and every civilized 
nation now in the world, does aim at many more ends than 
the one in question—when every historian, in his estimate of 
the merit of a state, lays as much, and commonly more, stress 
on other considerations besides the excellence of its police and 
the stability of property—-the doctrine that the main or pri- 
mary end of society is the preservation of life and goods 
should have been proved, not assumed. 

A fallacy lurks under the word primary. Preservation of life 
and property is the primary end of government, if it be meant 
hereby, that, when there is no safety for either, government and 
society must speedily be dissolved. In ¢his sense, this end is pri- 
mary and indispensable. There are times when the establish- 
ment of public order and the holding the shield of the law over 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 139. 
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every man’s life and estate must be the paramount and imme- 
diate object of the governor. Such a time existed in the crisis 
of the French Revolution: it was Napoleon’s merit that he 
understood the character of the emergency, and met it. But 
there are also times when life and goods must be deliberately 
sacrificed ; when higher ends and higher duties call upon a 
people to make it manifest that there are feelings and princi- 
ples in man of nobler and more exalted value than even their 
national existence. It is the same with nations as with indi- 
viduals. The preservation of health is a primary end for man, 
because without it life becomes valueless; but so far is it 
from being true, that everything that interferes with this main 
end should be subordinate or thrust aside, that, on the con- 
trary, it is often a man’s noblest duty to sacrifice health, and 
even life itself, for the attainment of ends better than life. So, 
too, nations have often prized freedom above the well-regu- 
lated calmness of public tranquillity ; and enthusiastic admi- 
ration has been the feeling with which generous hearts have 
sympathized with states that have chosen to perish rather than 
endure the loss of their liberties. Did the Athenian people 
manifest the nobler instincts of our nature, or did they, in 
unphilosophical ignorance, neglect the main end of govern- 
ment, when they embarked in their ships, and abandoning 
their homes, prepared to settle in a foreign land, when the 
Persian invader was at their gates? Yet questionable is it 
indeed whether, under the Persian rule, life would not have 
been safer and property better protected than under the 
rough sway of the Athenian democracy. Life and property 
are efficiently protected in northern Italy: is the Austrian go- 
vernment of that unhappy country to be held up as a model 
of excellence? In truth, the main, the sole end of govern- 
ment is the general welfare of the citizens; their well-being 
in all the manifold elements and relations of social life. No 
single object has a paramount intrinsic right to be called pri- 
mary; each may in its turn, under particular circumstances, 
become primary. Progressive civilization is the general end 
of society ; and in estimating the degree in which any nation 
has attained this end, the moral tone and habits of the peo- 
ple, the equity of its laws, the character of its public feeling, 
the quality of its patriotism, the spirit of its literature, and 
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the religious state of its population, are as important points 
for consideration as the efficiency of its police. All these 
things are vastly influenced by, often entirely depend on, 
the laws and institutions established in the society. Govern- 
ment, therefore, as wielding the collective force of society, is 
responsible for the right ordering of these matters ; that is, 
it has many more immediate and legitimate ends than the 
protection of life and property. And as the right develop- 
ment of human nature in society consists as much in the 
realizing of all these ends as in the accomplishment of this 
particular one, it is impossible to draw an abstract and abso- 
lute conclusion of primariness in favour of this one. 

We deny therefore the truth of the classification between 
the preservation of life and property as the primary, and all 
others as secondary ends of government. Neither can we 
lay down the rule, that “ government, like every other con- 
“ trivance of human wisdom, from the highest to the lowest, 
“ is likely to answer its main end best, when it is constructed 
“ with a single view to that end;” for it is impossible to 
point out this universally main end. It is true, doubtless, 
that “it would be absurd, in constituting a government, 
“to bestow a thought on the question, whether it would 
“ be likely to train Raphaels and Domenichinos ;” but is it 
absurd to bestow a thought on the question, whether it would 
be likely to train virtuous and good citizens? Are not the 
virtues and morality of the citizens, the quality and excel- 
lence of the materials out of which society is built, of the 
highest importance for the goodness of the building? Is a 
government that effectually hanged every thief and assassin, 
but was heedless whether its subjects were the slaves of a 
base and profligate superstition, of a higher order as a go- 
vernment, more successful in attaining its main end, than 
one in which the machinery for clearing away rogues was less 
efficient, but the general tone of morals high? But indeed 
so satisfactorily does the reviewer put forward the value and 
obligation of pursuing secondary ends, that we cannot but 
wonder that he did not perceive that, for the purpose he had 
in view,—the restraining of unjust and arbitrary interference 
with private liberty on the part of the state,—he should have 
sought from a deeper philosophy limitations to the exercise 
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of its sovereign power, instead of degrading the ends and 
duties of the state. It is too lamentably true that govern- 
ments are ever misunderstanding the extent of their duties: 
but is the remedy to be found in unduly exalting one at 
the cost of the rest? Should it not rather be the business 
of the philosopher to enlighten the state, and to supply it 
with higher and truer notions of its policy and its duty? 
The annals of Christian governments are disgraced by the 
records of intolerance and persecution. But what then? Is 
the religion of the people on that account a matter that does 
not concern society at all? Has it no influence on the order 
and welfare of a state? Nay, is it possible by any device to 
exclude it from the mind and councils of the legislature ? 

“ Government,” it is said, “ is not an institution for the 
“ propagation of religion, any more than St.George’s Hospital 
“is an institution for the propagation of religion.” Nothing 
is truer than this, when directed against views like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, who maintains that it is the duty of a governor to 
use all the power at his disposal to propagate in every possi- 
ble way the creed that he holds to be true. Government is 
no more fitted to propagate theological doctrine as such, to 
frame a detailed exposition of its belief, and to inculcate it on 
its subjects by encouragement and coercion, than to have an 
opinion about homeopathy or the best kind of food, and 
compel its adoption by force. But the real question to be 
decided is, what is the duty of the state with respect to reli- 
gion, as one, and that the most powerful, element of society ; 
as the mainspring of every man, as the centre of his thoughts 
and principles,—as the most commanding ruler of his public 
and private conduct. The state cannot give up all control 
over this without a real dereliction of its duty; for, first, it is 
a mighty social power, influencing beyond every other the 
course and character of civilization, and as such it falls within 
the jurisdiction of the sovereign power. In the next place, 
the state cannot discharge some of its most important func- 
tions without the aid of religion. The general education of 
the people is one of the most imperative duties of society ; 
and for the mass of men, education can exist only in the shape 
of religion. 

Further, the state is a moral association; for otherwise 
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it would be no state ; it would be an assemblage of men held 
together by no binding tie. There could be no national 
life, no national spirit, no feeling of an historical and real 
national unity. In such a society, men would lead a purely 
animal, not a really human life. But indeed the essentially 
moral character of state is generally allowed; yet the whole 
question of religion is conceded in the word moral. Mo- 
ral and religious are but two different words for the same 
thing under different aspects, and the notions of morality 
inculcated by the different religions vary very widely. Either 
therefore the state must cease to be moral, or else it must be 
in some measure religious. And, finally, the doctrine that 
the state ought to have no direct connexion with religion 
proceeds from a false notion of religion; for religion, having 
no isolated sphere of its own, introduces itself into all human 
conduct, and refers the whole of man’s being to God. It 
cannot help struggling to destroy all that is irreligious; it 
will hold itself bound to use every means for the attainment 
of its ends, The statesman cannot part with it at the thres- 
hold of the senate; the municipal officer cannot leave it at 
his own home: power it will command, and power it will 
exercise. The sole problem left to the decision of the law- 
giver is how to fix the conditions which shall regulate its pub- 
lic acts. And how are these to be determined ?—by the prin- 
ciples we have unfolded above. The line of conduct which a 
governor ought to pursue must depend, like all other moral 
duties, on the wisdom with which he is able to perceive 
what is practically possible for the furtherance of the general 
good. He must, on the one side, impose no restraints on free- 
dom of belief but such as are fully justified, not by his own 
creed nor by that of a large party, but by a comprehensive 
view of the necessities of the state; but, on the other, he is 
also bound to diffuse the blessings of morality and religion, 
as the first constituent elements of civilization. For this, the 
moral and religious condition of the population must be his 
basis; for upon no other would the relation between the 
government and its subjects be a truly moral one. The po- 
sition of a governor, who held that his own conscience must 
be that also of the state, and resolved to enforce his own creed 
on a nation that thought it to be irreligious, would be shock- 
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ing and immoral, and would found for ever the right and 
duty of persecution. As a practical rule, we are content to 
abide by that of the reviewer :—“ That the ruler ought in his 
“ public capacity to patronize that instruction from which he, 
“ in his conscience, believes that the people will learn most 
“ good with the smallest mixture of evil. And thus it is not 
“ necessarily his own religion that he will select.” This rule 
satisfactorily disposes of the cases of Scotland, Ireland, India, 
and the like ; it recognizes the duty attached to the govern- 
ment of promoting religious instruction. In modern Europe 
this must be exclusively Christian, for the character of the 
state is exclusively Christian. 

Here we are brought into collision with the Archbishop of 
Dublin. He denies that the profession of Christianity ought 
to be made a condition of the full rights of citizenship; in 
other words, he virtually denies that the state ought to know 
anything of the religion of its officers. This is truly a very 
startling proposition, opposed to the whole course of history, 
and, if fairly carried out, requiring the constitution of England 
to be entirely remodelled. But indeed the Archbishop him- 
self seems to recoil from the consequences of his own theory; 
for he assumes, most gratuitously, that those who oppose it 
must of necessity advocate the membership of one national 
church as the test of citizenship. He has doubtless an easy 
task in proving, that to be a full citizen and to be a member 
of the national church ought not to be always convertible 
terms; but has he shown, can he show, that the profession 
of Christianity in the public life of a citizen can mean nothing 
else but a declaration of his belonging to the national church ? 


“ Tt will be observed,” he says, “ that in the present argument I have 
all along spoken of the proposed bond and test of citizenship as consisting 
in ‘ conformity to one and the same national church ;’ using this phrase, 
as being more precise, in preference to that of ‘ profession of Christianity,’ 
which evidently must be meant to convey, in the theory alluded to, the very 
same sense ; for it is plain that this is the only sense in which ‘ the profes- 
sion of Christianity’ could tend to secure the very object proposed, of esta- 
blishing that ‘ agreement in religion and morals’ which is to be made the 
test of citizenship. Nothing, it is evident, would be gained as to this point, 
by merely establishing the requisition that all the citizens should bear the 
mere title of Christians, while they were left to be Christians of distinct 
churches, totally independent of the state and of each other. The thing 
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proposed therefore manifestly is, that some national church should be esta- 
blished, so comprehensive as to comprise as nearly as possible all Chris- 
tians; and that all who refused to join this church, whether Christians, 
Jews, or of any other denomination, should be excluded from civil privileges."’ 
— Essays on Dangers to the Christian Faith, p. 207. 


Where has the Archbishop learnt, that those who desire a 
comprehensive national church propose manifestly to exclude 
from civil privileges Christians of every other denomination ? 
By the present law of England, none but Christians can have 
a seat in parliament. Do the churchmen, roman catholics, 
methodists, etc. who compose that body, propose manifestly 
to set up one national church, and make conformity to it a 
condition of eligibility to parliament? We heartily wish that 
they did: both Christianity and the state wobld have far 
brighter prospects before them than they have now. If the 
Archbishop’s object was only to point out the injustice, 
amidst the present division of religious opinions, of imposing 
so narrow a restriction on full citizenship, there was no need 
to have recourse to a theory that would utterly heathenize the 
state, and produce the most disastrous confusion of moral 
principles in its administration, A comprehensive national 
church would be an incalculable good; but is it nothing to 
have the New Testament for a positive and definite standard 
of morality? Is it nothing to declare that no practices or 
institutions which should violate the principles of morals there 
laid down, can, by the fundamental law of the state, be tole- 
rated in the land? Is it nothing to have a system of educa- 
tion framed and supported by the state, that shall stand on 
the basis of the common truths admitted by all Christians ? 
Is it nothing to have religious teachers appointed to every 
parish, whether of one denomination or several? Is it nothing 
to keep awake in the minds of all the consciousness that we are 
a Christian people, and that it is the duty of each several one 
of us to labour to realize this idea in our public institutions? 
Is it inconsistent to value, as most precious, these lesser advan- 
tages, because we think that still higher ones should be the 
aim of our efforts ? 

All that the Archbishop then urges, against conformity to 
one national church being made the condition of full civil 
privileges, is irrelevant to the question whether the profession 
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of Christianity should be required of the state. But, says 
the Archbishop, “ we must understand Christ’s description of 
“ his kingdom as not of this world, in the plain simple sense, 
“as debarring all Christians from any claim to monopolize 
“ political power to themselves, either as Christians or as 
“ members of a particular church.” This is pushing conclu- 
sions from this remarkable declaration far beyond what can 
be shown to be legitimately derivable from it. It was, most 
certainly, a denial of the charge of treason; it was a distinct 
disavowal by our Lord of his coming to set up a temporal 
kingdom in opposition to the rule of the Roman emperor. 
He was a king in the sense of neither Jews nor Romans. 
Such was the meaning of the declaration, negatively, in reply 
to the charge of treason; and, as addressed to Pilate, it had 
none other but this negative meaning. But we allow that 
the form of the expression has also a positive sense : it declares 
Christ’s kingdom positively to be not of this world; that 
is, the society established by Christ is not a political one. 
Christians are no organized body, deliberately aiming at tem- 
poral rule as an avowed and legitimate end. Christ’s ser- 
vants were not to fight, either to prevent his being delivered 
to the Jews, or that they might, like the Mahommedans, set 
themselves up as temporal rulers by the sword. This, and 
this alone, is all that the passage, by itself, can be fairly 
interpreted to mean; and, in conformity with the principle 
thus laid down by their master, the apostles disavowed all 
political designs. They did not seek the overthrow of Czesar’s 
government, nor the conversion of Cesar, as the means of 
making their faith predominant, nor the separating them- 
selves into an independent temporal society. They obeyed 
the great rule of rendering to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, except where obedience was incompatible with. the 
allegiance they owed to their Spiritual Head. They did not 
seek to get the upper hand in the political world, as an in- 
strument whereby to spread religion by oppressing their fel- 
low-citizens. Had they done so, they would have acted against 
the spirit of their Lord’s declaration. But to press it into a 
peremptory interdiction of all mixing up of Christianity with 
secular affairs, is, exegetically, arbitrary and unfounded,— 
confounds two essentially distinct things, the establishment 
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of the political ascendency of a religion, as a temporal power, 
with the modification necessarily introduced into the admi- 
nistration of secular affairs by the nature and principles of 
that religion ; and, lastly, is founded on a misconception of 
the legitimate province of Christianity. Its province is man, 
—human nature itself. “ The kingdom of God is in you,” 
said our Lord. Its aim is to influence and determine all 
man’s principles by placing him in a new relation to God. 
It is plain therefore, that if man himself, the being of whom 
society is composed, is altered, the society itself, as an organic 
whole, must become altered also. The compound result can 
no longer be the same when the ingredients become different; 
and therefore, by the nature of the case, our Lord must have 
willed, not only the regeneration of man, but the regeneration 
of society also. He did not design the subversion of the Ro- 
man empire as a form of government; but he did design its 
conversion to Christianity, and all the consequences inevitably 
resulting from this fact. Every spiritual teacher—Confu- 
cius, Socrates, Plato—must have the same aim; and so far 
was it from being fraudulent in our Lord, when he made the 
declaration, or the apostles, when they disclaimed political 
designs, to have contemplated this result, that unless they 
did do so, they must have been guilty of palpable absurdity. 
In truth, they thought not of the Roman government; they 
founded no society bound together by temporal ties, and 
seeking its establishment by the sword or any other political 
instrument; they did not, like Moses, frame any outward 
institution, which was to be imperatively forced upon all na- 
tions. Their field of action was the mind of every man; the 
renewal of his nature, its illumination by divine truth, were 
their aims; and they must have intended that, when it shall 
have been thus changed, men should determine for themselves 
the application of their principles to every question of public 
and private life. 

But, says the Archbishop, “ Christianity is not to be ad- 
vocated by legal coercion or exclusion from civil rights.” 
Assuredly not; not because it is forbidden under all possible 
circumstances by the text, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” but because such methods are radically opposed to 
the essential character of a spiritual religion. A religion that 
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rests, not on the observance of a positive ritual, but whose 
seat is in the heart, cannot be given or taken away by force. 
Such a religion recognizes and protects the freedom of con- 
science; whilst the very general terms in which its main 
doctrines are stated, must allow of very wide differences of 
interpretation, without injury to the title of Christian. The 
appeals therefore to the secular arm, the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, auto-da-fés, and civil disabilities, are funda- 
mentally inconsistent with the spirit of such a creed as in- 
struments of teaching, or punishments for nonconformity. 
But to lay down the universal rule, that infidels are in no 
case to be excluded from the full rights of citizenship, and 
to stigmatize such exclusion as a monopoly of civil rights, is 
surely to confound two very different classes of restrictions. 
When the Popes tried to exterminate the Albigenses and 
Waldenses by the sword, they were setting up a kingdom 
of this world and monopolizing civil rights, because their 
avowed object was to put down belief by coercion. In the 
game spirit would the British nation be acting, if their govern- 
ment in India were to exclude from office every Hindoo, be- 
cause he was a follower of a false religion; for then they 
would be guilty of the precise error, of using political force 
for the propagation of religion. Else, if they believed that to 
admit Hindoos to state offices would be a recognition of pa- 
ganism on their own part, then the only conclusion ought to 
be, that they have no moral right to be governors in India 
at all; for the right of government cannot be founded on 
bayonets and conquest, but solely on the fulfilment of those 
moral duties which a nation can justly claim of its rulers. 
But restrictions that proceed from no wish to interfere with 
the freedom of each man’s belief, and do not aim at spreading 
the ruler’s creed by favour or compulsion, but are founded 
solely on the irresistible impulse which a people must feel to 
realize in their public institutions those principles that govern 
their whole being,—which are conceived in no narrow spirit 
of sectarianism, but emanate from a broad view of the wants 
of a Christian society, when it is virtually co-extensive with 
the nation,—such restrictions, we say, are of a totally different 
nature, and must in no wise be confounded with the former. 
The Archbishop speaks of the rights of citizens as if they 
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were certain inherent indefeasible attributes belonging to a 
man, and excluded from the jurisdiction of the sovereign 
power. We know of none such, and cannot tell in what 
charter to seek for them. Every man is, by his moral con- 
stitution, entitled to the enjoyment of as much freedom from 
restraint as is compatible with the objects of his living in 
society ; but what these objects are, must be determined by 
the sole supreme tribunal among men, the sovereign power 
of society,—the general will of the nation. Against this tri- 
bunal individual rights cannot lawfully be pleaded. Society 
has the power and the right even to destroy life; but it is 
not an irresponsible power; it is subject to the moral law, 
and every man feels in himself the right of requiring it to be 
obedient to that law. Hence it is limited by the energy with 
which the human conscience resists oppression, and it can 
never violate with impunity the moral feeling of the age. 
Still it is supreme; and if the government of a Christian 
people resolved to confine its choice of officers to the Chris- 
tian community, to plead the rights of citizens agaiast this 
can only mean that some divine law is thereby violated, or 
that the ends to be answered by such a restriction do not 
compensate for its inconvenience. On neither of these grounds 
does the Archbishop fairly justify the plea. As to the first, 
his argument is directed against the employment of coercion 
for the propagation of religion, or else he speaks of the mo- 
nopoly of civil rights under the implied hypothesis of such a 
monopoly being based on a regard for the interests of the 
Christian alone, and a total indifference to the rightful claims 
of the rest of the community. With respect to the second, 
he does indeed dwell on the dangers and inconveniences in- 
cident to the existence of a class of discontented citizens. 
This is an argument of much force and truth; still it is one 
of general polity and expediency, and it belongs to society 
to determine in each case the precise amount of weight to be 
attached to it; and the instance brought forward of the vas- 
salage of a large body cannot, we allow, be justified in respect 
either of policy or justice. 

On the other hand, we do hold it to be of infinite import- 
ance to hold fast the vital truth, that a nation is not an assem- 
blage of fields but of men; that society has moral ends, em- 
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bracing the entire well-being of man ; that it cannot dispense 
with a fixed standard of morality for the guidance of its legis- 
lation ; that it must employ moral and religious agents for the 
performance of its duty to provide for the education and in- 
struction of the people; and that whilst it must respect the 
freedom of each man’s belief, it ought to carry out as much reli- 
gious truth as is common to the people, considered as a whole, 
and to aim at an ever higher standard in every department of 
public life. All these great objects would be lost by seculari- 
zing the state. If a single Jew or Brahmin may claim admis- 
sion to parliament, on the ground of indefeasible right, the 
principle of these truths is completely overthrown ; they are 
truths no longer: to pursue any of these ends would be un- 
just; they must be renounced altogether. From so mon- 
strous a conclusion the Archbishop himself shrinks. “ Of 
* course,” says he, “ it was to be expected that, as Christia- 
* nity succeeded in improving the tone of morals, many abo- 
** minations—such as gladiatorial shows and impure rites— 
*‘ which were tolerated or even enjoined among pagans, would 
“ very justly be prohibited by Christian legislators ; but it is 
* as being immoral and pernicious actions that we are bound 
* as legislators to the forcible suppression of these.” But 
what right has the legislator to take for standard the “ tone 
of morals” of one creed, and to interdict “ rites” not only not 
thought “immoral,” but even enjoined by another? Where 
is the legislator, on this theory, to find a basis whereon to 
ground his judgement of immorality? Where is he to get a 
single fundamental principle for his state? On the Archbi- 
shop’s theory, it is persecution and a monopoly of civil rights 
for a legislator to deprive a Jew of the right of marrying as 
many wives as he chooses, because some of his fellow-citizens 
think it wrong to have more than one. It would be perse- 
cution, and an invasion of the most sacred rights of man, to 
forbid a man to obey the commands of his God, and pur- 
chase the bliss of heaven, by sacrificing his life beneath the 
car of Juggernaut. It would be persecution, and a violation 
of most indefeasible rights, to interdict the mourning widow 
from executing the bidding of her religion in the streets 
of London, and seeking to regain her lost husband amidst 
the flames of the Suttee. It is persecution and a monopoly 
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of civil rights that the sovereign of the realm should be re- 
quired to belong to a particular church, and that one to which 
more than half of the united nation is opposed. It is perse- 
cution and a monopoly of civil rights that the bishops of this 
favoured church should, in virtue solely of their being its 
chief officers, have seats in the House of Lords, and there 
perhaps be voting grants for the building of new churches 
out of monies contributed by citizens of every persuasion. It 
is persecution and a monopoly of civil rights that the mini- 
sters of one religious denomination should have the sole 
enjoyment of the tithes, a fund that belongs to the whole 
nation, and their title to which is derived entirely from the 
continued good-pleasure of that legislature in which they 
alone are officially represented. And still more grievous mo- 
nopoly is it in the case where the great bulk of the people 
still belong to the religious community which was deprived 
of this very fund by the violence of conquest, and who not 
only derive no benefit from the stores which the piety and 
wisdom of their ancestors had laid up for their spiritual wants, 
but are further obliged to make heavy contributions for the 
support of their own pastors. Let it be but once granted, that 
to exclude a Jew or a Hindoo from parliament is persecution 
and a monopoly of civil rights, and where shall the long list 
of wrongs be closed ? 

Are Christians then, it will be asked, to keep their fellow- 
citizens in subjection, be the terms of it more or less severe, 
on the ground that the interests of their faith must be para- 
mount with them? By no means; this is no lawful motive: 
whatever restrictions are imposed upon citizenship must be 
framed on a comparative view of the interests of all. The 
treatment of infidels in a Christian country is a question of 
practical politics, to which no universal answer can be given. 
Fortunately in Europe this difficulty is confined to the case 
of the Jews; and here in England the fewness of the Jews 
would doubtless make the danger of hostile attacks from them 
in parliament trifling. But on the other hand, the smallness 
of the present mischief is no reason for a great sacrifice of 
principle. There is no moral claim in the Jews, no inherent 
fullness of qualification as citizens, that should lead us to 
destroy the unity of the nation as a Christian people,—to ex- 
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tinguish the idea that our public institutions, as our private 
economy, should be Christian; and to introduce for the first 
time a principle which, if it threatens small present evil, is 
pregnant with the most fearful consequences for the future. 
The introduction of the Jews into parliament would be the 
triumph of the degradation of the state into a machine for 
traffic and police. 

But supposing such a practical problem arose as the com- 
bining into one and the same state a large Christian with a 
large heathen population on equal conditions, we confidently 
assert that a satisfactory settlement of it would be impossible. 
Christianity is absolutely exclusive of all paganism, and never 
can coalesce with it on even terms: it must proselytize, and 
proselytizing in such a case would be discord, conflict, war. 
No permanent relations could be founded, except those of 
mutual exclusion. Christianity would go on converting the 
heathen mass; when it ceased to do so, subjugation or sepa- 
ration would alone become possible. Separation of course 
would be infinitely preferable to subjugation; or where two 
independent states could not be formed, the emigration of the 
weaker party. On these grounds we avow, that if, as many 
persons a few years ago thought, we believed Roman Catho- 
lics to be idolators, we should be among the most strenuous 
advocates of the repeal of the Union; so deep is our convic- 
tion of the irreconcileableness, as coordinate elements, of ido- 
latry and Christianity. 

One particular consequence of the Archbishop’s theory we 
must not omit to notice. Upon his principle an established 
church is unjust and indefensible ; it would soon be discon- 
nected with the state. What then would be the position of 
the various religious communities in the land? If the state 
thought itself bound to provide for the religious instruction 
of the people, it could proceed only on the principle of pro- 
portional payments to all the sects—Jewish and heathen, as 
well as Christian: the synagogue and the Hindoo temple 
would alike be entitled to their share. The Archbishop must 
accept this conclusion, or do violence to his own doctrine. 
Then again, in the Christian communities, the force of cohe- 
sion within them would be immeasurably weakened. The 
state is the proper point de rattachement for a church, 
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The fact that a particular church has been adopted by the 
political society, and that it performs for the country func- 
tions that are necessary for the well-being of society, consti- 
tutes a powerful claim on every citizen to belong to it, as long 
as he can conscientiously do so. If he is dissatisfied with any 
part of its institution, and so becomes tempted to secede from 
it, he is met by the grave consideration of the services it per- 
forms by being the church of the nation, and is pressed to 
seek rather its amendment than his own personal advantage in 
uniting himself with a religious body which he may in some 
respects think superior. The state-church is thus endowed 
with a superiority of right, one strong additional claim, above 
those religious societies which are founded merely on the 
agreement of a certain number of individuals ; and hereby a 
broad foundation for the church is obtained. But without a 
priesthood or a state-church there would be nothing but rival 
sects, built on assent to certain formularies, or approval of a 
certain ritual by their respective members, but bitterly jea- 
lous of each other, precisely because none would have any po- 
sitive outward title to superiority. For our part, the absence 
of a priesthood in Christianity, and the consequent necessity 
of founding government on the nature of a community, would 
alone, and apart from all other considerations, convince us of 
the extreme importance of an established national church, as 
a centre of unity and a bond of obligation for the better 
grounding of that obedience which is necessary for the exist- 
ence of a regular society. 

It remains for us now to state our view of the proper rela- 
tion between church and state; but we regret that want of 
room prevents us from giving at present anything more than 
a very brief sketch. We hold with Hooker that they are 
different names for the same society, considered under dif- 
ferent relations. ‘This is the ideal state, the normal condi- 
tion of both. In the perfect state, where all the citizens 
were truly religious men, and agreed in the same doctrinal 
opinions, no distinction could be drawn between one por- 
tion of the state’s duties and another; they would all be 
religious, all performed with reference to God. And thus 
the same institutions whereby the sovereign power acted in 
temporal, would be also the organs of its operation in spi- 
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ritual matters. But obviously this ideal form can never be 
realized on earth. Still it is the ideal standard; if it holds 
out a good that we can never reach, it also points out the 
road along which we must travel. In proportion as we ap- 
proximate to it, we are pursuing the path of right practice 
and true theory. For the identifying then the state with the 
church, as far as human life will allow, an established church 
is a necessary instrument. By means of it the religious so- 
ciety and the nation would become one. This, however, can 
never be fully attained, for we can hardly hope to see all 
Christians united into one society. And since in a national 
church the religious society and the nation are one, and since, 
further, all the powers of government in a church are derived 
from the religious society, it follows that a national church is 
merely one great department in the organization of state, in 
which all the powers of government and all commissions to 
office are derived solely from the authority and appointment 
of the state. A national church must rest on two cardinal 
principles: it must be founded on the basis, not of what all 
agree to be true, but what all agree to be exclusive of Christian 
communion. On every other principle the state would not 
be justified in unfairly excluding citizens from sharing in the 
privileges and advantages of the national church. This com- 
prehensive character, however, from the constitution of man, 
would soon be lost, unless the church were furnished with such 
an organ for legislative action as should enable it from time 
to time to revise its institutions, and to adapt them so as to 
comprise within its pale as much as possible of the Christia- 
nity of the land. Progression is the law of human nature; 
and every society, to continue vital, must have a machinery 
suited for the fulfilment of this law. 

The second cardinal principle of a national church is inde- 
pendence. Temporal power is daily the prey of irreligious 
men. A church that had no power of permanence within it- 
self, that depended on the pleasure of the government of the 
day, would soon lose all religious life. But this independence 
of the church must be built on no false ground. Apostolical 
succession, and every other theory that would invest the 
clergy with an intrinsic indefeasible authority, are but foun- 
dations of sand. The whole building, if raised on such foun- 
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dations, must soon crumble to ruins. A national church must 
be built on institutions which should be held sacred, as con- 
stituent organic elements of the state. Such organic elements 
derive their authority from the constitution ; but by the sa- 
credness with which they are invested, and the shrinking which 
men feel from interfering with them, except under the pressure 
of extreme necessity, they confer permanence, stability and in- 
dependence on the vital functions of the state. Such a body is 
the House of Lords. Our day has seen its existence perilled, 
and the right of the nation to modify or extinguish it freely 
asserted; yet the principle of permanence triumphed, and it 
still survives, in unimpaired vigour, to discharge its import- 
ant functions in the constitution. Such another is the church 
of England ; and if we think that it has lost many members 
by the immutability of its forms, we are also sure that the 
evil has not been altogether without compensation. An in- 
dependence, a high tone of authority, reaching from the high- 
est personages in the realm down to the lowest, and a digni- 
fied boldness in the exercise of its duties, have thereby been 
secured, which have proved of the utmost value to the inter- 
ests of religion. The safety and the effectiveness of the church 
depends on the harmonious blending of these two principles. 

It may be asked, what course is to be pursued, if the nation 
should be divided into so many conflicting sects that none 
could, on the ground of numbers, claim to be made the na- 
tional church. No general answer can be given to this ques- 
tion, but we at least may say that such is not our case. Our 
dissenters are relatively few, and there is every prospect that 
their numbers might be greatly reduced, if a wise policy were 
pursued. And in any case, national support to each reli- 
gious body, in return for religious and educational services, 
would be infinitely more desirable than the severing religion 
from the national functions. 

It may be urged also, that many object to an established 
church, and think the voluntary principle the only right one 
in the appointment of ministers. Those that hold these opi- 
nions may be divided into two classes. Some maintain that 
every other but the voluntary principle is absolutely opposed 
to the will of God, and is in itself immoral and sinful. Such 
persons are few; but it is clear that they cannot connect 
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themselves with an endowed church. All that can be done 
with them is to disprove, if possible, the grounds on which 
they have come to such a conclusion. But the far greater 
number are persons who only prefer the voluntary principle, 
who think that it works best for religion, and for the reason 
of its expediency should be adopted. Such persons, we con- 
ceive, differing from their fellow-churchmen only on a point 
of administrative detail, would not be justified in thinking this 
a sufficient cause for secession, except indeed in the impro- 
bable case of the forms of an established church having lost 
all vitality, and all hope of reviving their spirit being lost, 
They have a right to press their views by all lawful means, 
and to strive to bring about the abolition of endowments. 
Neither would it be difficult to combine much of the prac- 
tical part of the voluntary principle with an endowment. 
But it would be to overthrow the foundations of all society if 
we were to recognise a right of secession, founded solely on 
differing opinions respecting the expediency of particular 
modes of administration. 

Finally, we may be told that our views are visionary and 
impracticable, because experience forbids all hope of a com- 
prehensive church. On this point we join issue. We deny 
that this assertion has been proved: it is a fact that there 
are a great many sects, and that they show but small incli- 
nation toward mutual reconciliation ; but we reject the in- 
ference as unproved, that they have a necessary imperishable 
existence. The assertors of this conclusion are bound logi- 
cally to make out that these sects do not owe their origin and 
continuance to some accidental cause, by the removal of which 
they would be dissolved. They must further show, that with 
respect to the sects actually existing, the attempt has ever 
been made to ascertain whether they are the effect of such 
accidental and removable causes, and that the experiment of 
a comprehensive church has ever been tried honestly and in 
earnest. And lastly, they must establish, by an examination 
into the very nature of Christianity, the scientific deduction, 
that the existence of many and large sects is objectively 
founded on the very essence of that religion, and that it has 
no common truths capable of being apprehended by almost 
all its professors, and of serving for the basis of one common 
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society. ‘Till these points are demonstrated, not asserted, 
however great our fears may be that unity is the idle dream 
of the enthusiast, we not only may, but are in duty bound to 
give no heed to this objection to the making of a fair trial of 
a comprehensive church. 

We must express, in conclusion, the strong sense of admi- 
ration and respect with which the perusal of Dr. Whately’s 
work has impressed us. A broad and generous liberality, a 
total absence of every wish to magnify his office, and a ge- 
nuine spirit of charity, are the honourable, and unfortunately 
rare characteristics of this eminent prelate. 


Artic.e III. 


The Zincali; or, an Account of the Gipsies of Spain. By 
GerorGeE Borrow, late Agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Spain. 2 vols. 1841. 


Mr. Borrow, in spite of his name and subject, is a very 
original author, which is something nowadays, when men, 
women and children all write, and all very much like one 
another. He is the legitimate father of his own book; he has 
neither kidnapped nor disfigured the offspring of other peo- 
ple’s brains; the smell of the field and tent is on his pages, 
not that of a folio-garnished laboratory, where new books are 
manufactured out of old materials. He has never been ini- 
tiated into that mystery; his works, like those of all clever 
but self-taught artists, whether handling pen or pencil, show 
that he has never had a regular master; the rough gipsey- 
colt has never been in the hands of Dr. Dionysius Lardner. 
Mr. Borrow suits his style to his theme. His desultory 
chapters stroll from subject to subject, defying the critic as 
his vagrant heroes do the constable; there is no mistake in 
their costume or complexion ; they are tanned with the brown- 
est dye of the Sierra Morena; they tell the tale of their birth, 
parentage and education, picked up, just as they came to his 
hand, on the highways and byways. Mr. Borrow, finding 
his capacious pockets were getting too full and too heavy for 
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his locomotive propensities, has turned out the heterogeneous 
items without giving himself the trouble to arrange them ; he 
has jumped into type just as an otter does into a pond, from 
an instinctive feeling that it would be a comfort. We have 
here the cream of his mind, the first run of the grapes before 
the screw of the press has been applied, or the process of rec- 
tification or adulteration commenced. 

He pleads, in defence of sins of omission and commission, 
“a want of leisure to amend his rude, unpolished and uncon- 
nected pages,” etc.; “ he has suffered the tree to remain where 
he felled it.” This excuse will not do. No defendant can be 
permitted to take advantage of his own ldches. If he comes 
into court a claimant for the honours and profits of literature, 
he must observe the rules of the tribunal. There are indeed 
plenty of cubic feet of sound timber in his tree, but he must 
saw it up himself; the public customer looks for scantlings, 
not for logs. Mr. Borrow is too full of curious stuff to be 
allowed to bolt out of the course at his first start for want of 
breaking. 

We do not quarrel hypercritically with mere style; rough 
notes, dotted down on the spot with the coarsest lead-pencil, 
are worth, as Gray said, a cartload of recollections refurbished 
in the closet. The sayings and doings of gipsies can scarcely 
be written down 

“upon gilt-edged paper, 
With a neat crow-quill slight and new.” 
There is a certain fitness in a bold, broad touch, which gives 
to sketches made from real nature a force and identity that is 
denied to the /abor improdus of the in-door studio. This we 
every year see painfully exemplified at the Royal Academy 
exhibitions. It is precisely when Mr. Borrow takes the most 
pains that he fails; he cannot conceal the art, the study which 
he has bestowed; his high-wrought passages, as might be ex- 
pected from his acquaintance with Spanish literature, are apt 
to be somewhat stilty and overdone. His own natural style, 
although irregular, is racy, graphic and vigorous: he only 
wants to be put in the right way, for we fully acquit him of 
writing negligently on purpose; his whole book shows that 
the quality of his mind is honest, practical and straightfor- 
ward, and that he hates pretension and affectation. Our ob- 
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jections lie to the plan, to the framework of his book; there 
is no well-defined object steadily begun, continued and worked 
out: like a petted spaniel he plays with his food, and never 
picks the bone clean after the fashion of a hungry terrier. 
His portfolio contains sparkling and detached bits of scenery 
and costume, but no panoramic view, which, taken from a 
commanding eminence, brings the whole subject before the 
mind’s eye, and fixes a defined impression on the memory, 
It is too fragmentary, too much a thing of shreds and patches ; 
it may be compared to the several tunes of an itinerant organ, 
which, however pleasing in themselves, are anything but a 
sonata, and, what is worse, the same airs come over and over 
again. Thus we have frequent repetitions in these pages, and 
the amount of information which, if brought together, would 
have been considerable, is weakened by being scattered. 
Another objection consists in the avoidance of the philo- 
sophy of the subject, which offers matter of higher interest and 
of more rational curiosity than the husk and actual life of these 
not very reputable gentry. In spite of much amusement and 
instruction, we laid down the volumes with a certain feeling 
of disappointment. The author starts with announcing his 
preference of facts to theories and conjectures: he will not 
grapple with the unsubstantial abstract: he flies at the tangi- 
ble and material. He has never lived among philosophers ; 
perhaps he is not even a member of the Royal Institution. 
The sole of his foot has never rested; his course has been 
more erratic than that of any gipsy, more eccentric than that 
of his brother-missionary Mr. Wolff, the wandering Jew. Like 
all men of strong natural sense, and especially when a power- 
ful physical organization is thereunto added, he has a tendency 
to undervalue the speculations of the literary recluse, whose 
world is the library, whose strength lies in the intellect; his 
practical career has rendered his mind synthetical, not analy- 
tical; he heaps up facts and effects, without caring to resolve 
them to their original causes. This is to be regretted, for 
no man is better qualified to clear up the obscurer questions 
concerning this strange people, whose history, in the words 
of Viola, is almost “a blank, my lord.” How little do we 
know of their original condition and caste! How singular 
their analogies with the present condition of the Jews, as re- 
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vealed in the volumes of the De Lissau family !—both wan- 
derers and outcasts on the face of the earth—both branded 
Cain-like—both inspiring dislike and distrust, which they re- 
pay on those who despise them with tenfold interest—both 
“ peeled nations,” living alone amongst all others, never amal- 
gamating, but hermetically sealed up and palisadoed with 
deep-rooted prejudices, which neither time nor space, perse- 
cution nor increasing civilization, have been able to break 
down. These and other questions have not altogether 
escaped Mr. Borrow’s notice ; but “ he has avoided as much as 
“ possible those events which must always remain shrouded in 
“ obscurity.” The only point on which he can “ have no doubt 
is, that they are human beings and have immortal souls” (vol. 
i. p. 4)—a fact, by the way, of which neither the gipsies them- 
selves, nor their Spanish historians, are by any means so cer- 
tain. If Mr. Borrow, with all his acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, cannot arrive at any more satisfactory conclusion, we 
must infer that he considers all inquiry hopeless, and is too 
honest to hold out expectations which his experience has 
taught him are not likely to be realised. However, if he does 
shy when he cannot see clearly before him, he never makes 
that darker which was dark enough before; he is no cuttle- 
fish commentator, who gets out of a scrape by concealing 
himself in a learned obfuscation of his own creating. 

Mr. Borrow, whether his avoidance of obscurer questions 
be intentional or forced upon him, makes ample amends by 
his living details of the existing state of things. The gipsies 
of Spain naturally enact the first parts; the scene is inter- 
woven with interludes of their brethren in other lands. One 
fact is perfectly clear, that, whether in Europe or Asia, how- 
ever they may modify themselves in minor points to the 
climate and customs of the different countries in which they 
may settle, they everywhere are one and the same people in 
language, caste, moral, immoral and physical peculiarities ; 
they cling everywhere to essentials with the tenacity of their 
pincers. Nowhere have they any religion whatever, or any 
other idea of gaining a livelihood except by deceit and rapine ; 
they are the foxes and false-teared crocodiles of the human 
species. The race, although scattered in all parts, without 
written laws, intercommunication, or the binding power of a 
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common religion, lead everywhere a wandering, unsettled life, 
have a fondness for gaudy colours, avoid agricultural pursuits, 
follow the same mechanical operations, and those after the 
fashion of the East, each artificer carrying his own rude and 
portable apparatus. A similar identity pervades the mortal 
coil in which their (assumed) immortal souls are enclosed ; an 
idiosyncracy, a family likeness, runs through the whole race ; 
the original type is preserved by the inviolable chastity of 
their women, which, however some may doubt, is evidenced 
the moment they are seen; they have nothing in common 
with the physical characteristics of the people among whom 
they live ; no blue-eyed, fair-haired child convicts its dark mo- 
ther of wantonness with the European; their Hindoo phy- 
siognomy is indelible; form and beauty are their birthright ; 
their bodies are sinewy, slight and well-made ; their complex- 
ion darker than that of the people among whom they chance 
to settle; a female gipsy is sometimes quite bewitching: 
Reglita was admired at Seville more than the Medicean Ve- 
nus is at Florence. The Evil One when angling for men’s 
souls had no such a kill-devil in his book ; she was all colour, 
movement, attraction and symmetry; those who doted upon 
a Rubens’ nymph abhorred her. Providentially these gipsy 
charms are short-lived; toil, want and exposure are her lot, 
and canker her early bloom. Beauty is a delicate creature, 
the child of ease, expense and attention ; it must be bathed in 
May-dew and fed on the honeysuckle. These pretty gipsies 
age into the incarnation of haghood, with chappy finger and 
shrivelled lip; their cheeks, furrowed by the long indulgence 
of evil passions, calcined like the tawny, lava-seared slopes of 
Vesuvius, become those of living mummies; sex becomes ob- 
literated, as Madame de Hondetot candidly admitted,—“ au- 
trefois, quand j’étais femme.” In revenge, however, they in- 
crease in vice and malice ; age and the loss of teeth whet their 
appetite to bite, and to prepare raw material for that purpose ; 
like old French people who lose their good looks, they be- 
come better cooks: no partridge-stew ever dressed by Ude 
tastes like one concocted by a gipsy restaurateuse. Their evil 
eye never grows old; death alone can close that. To ask what 
a young gipsy’s eye is like, is the question of a blind man, 
for whose benefit Mr. Borrow observes, that “to be under- 
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“ stood it must be seen ; its peculiarity consists in a thin glaze 
“‘ which steals over its repose, and seems to emit a phosphoric 
“ light.” (Vol. i. p. 307.) He cites instances of its effects 
“piercing the core ;” the basilisk appears to be less fatal. 

It is much more difficult to discuss these matters than is 
generally supposed. The essence of the gipsy is exclusive- 
ness: they wage war to the knife against all not of their 
caste; they never show their real colours when dealing with 
a stranger—a mask is on their face, honey on their lips, and 
gall in their hearts; like laughing hyznas, they smile, and 
murder while they smile. They are always diplomatizing— 
always acting a part, and no stranger is admitted behind the 
scenes: hence the erroneous notions which are entertained 
by the vulgar ignorant concerning these wily deceivers; the 
gipsy has become a character of convention, of fancy-ball cos- 
tume, of melodrame, of romance, and of books, in which Mr. 
Borrow has long come to a conclusion that they are not to be 
studied. If he refers to those of Spaniards, from whom, alas! 
he has so largely quoted, nothing can be more correct. Into 
the fire with them all! as Don Quixote’s housekeeper said of 
her master’s library: but Meg Merrilies and Hayraddin of 
Walter Scott, the vocabulary of Grellmann, and the little vo- 
lume of Hoyland, deserve the intervention of the curate. The 
correctness of Grellmann is strongly borne out by Mr. Bor- 
row’s own book. Spaniards are not Germans: even Cer- 
vantes, with all his knowledge of picaresque life in Spain, 
breaks down when he handles a gipsy. He had not the ci- 
pher to read their secret character ; his gitanilla is not a true 
gitana, but a Spaniard in disguise—a lamb in wolf’s clothing. 
Mr. Borrow rejects the whole novel beyond the opening sen- 
tences, which announce that the race was especially created 
to be thieves, that robbing is an inseparable accident to their 
nature, and ceases only with their life. Apropos to these 
traits, Cervantes has in his Rinconete y Cortadillo antici- 
pated by two centuries and more the leading incidents and 
characters in ‘Oliver Twist :’ Monipodio keeps the pickpocket 
seminary, and, like Fagin, pays, feeds and slangs the pupils; 
Maniferro and Chiquizmague are his Bates and Artful Dodger ; 
Cariharta is Nancy, who dotes on the brute Repolido (Bill 
Sykes), in spite of his murderous ill-usage. But there is no- 
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thing new under the sun. If any person can “book some- 
thing new” in this low line, which now rides in the ascend- 
ant, it is our author, who, feeling his power, claims a right to 
speak ex cathedrd. He understands the gipsy language bet- 
ter than any one gipsy in existence: this knowledge is the 
real power with that race ; it is the open sesame, which every- 
where operates like magic. Mr. Borrow details many in- 
stances of the instantaneous effect produced by one little word 
spoken at the right time; it is the secret of their universal 
freemasonry ; it has raised for him the darkling curtain of 
the Zincalo tent, has beaten down the barrier of caste: he has 
everywhere been received as a brother into their homes and 
hearts—he formed one of the cabinet, and his papers carry 
on their faces an official authenticity. Salvator Rosa never 
could have stamped on canvas the wilds and bandits of Ca- 
labria, had he not long made those scenes his home, those 
picturesque robbers his companions. 

Mr. Borrow was born with a decided bump of philogi- 
taniveness: he covets the things of Egypt by instinct, like 
M. Thiers. He owns the soft impeachment—his first page 
opens with this confession :— 

“‘T should find some difficulty if called upon to assign a reason why this 
singular race has, throughout my life, been that which has most invariably 
interested me; for I can remember no period when the mentioning of the 
name of gipsy did not awaken feelings within my mind hard to be described, 
but in which a strange pleasure predominated. The gipsies themselves, to 
whom I have stated this circumstance, account for it on the supposition 
that the soul which at present animates my body has at some former period 
tenanted that of one of their people; for many among them are believers 
in metempsychosis ; ” 


and not only in transmigration of souls only, but of bodies, 
and metamorphosis. Mr. Borrow is always taken for one 
who “ has the face of a gitano” (vol. i. p. 221), which is any- 
thing but a bad compliment; he, however, is not the only 
man of serious pursuits who has been bewitched by a gipsy 
face. He cites a similar case :— 

“ An Augustine friar of Seville, called Father Manso, who lived some 
twenty years ago, is still remembered for his passion for the gitanos; he 


seemed to be under the influence of fascination, and passed every moment 
that he could steal from his clerical occupations in their company. His 
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conduct at last became so notorious that he fell under the censure of the 
Inquisition, before which he was summoned ; whereupon he alleged, in his 
defence, that his sole motive for following the giténos was zeal for their 
spiritual conversion.” —Vol. ii. p. 57. 


These rogues have their knack of conversion too, and not 
only in the transmutation of a stolen child or horse. Mr. 
Borrow mentions the case of Lillaz, a noun pronoun, which, 
in their lingo, signifies Thomas, Tomas. This is a word ma- 
nufactured by the “‘ fancy’ of Seville. Lillar, in gipsy, sig- 
“ nifying ‘ to take,’ in Spanish, Tomdr, they, by slightly mo- 
“ difying the word, have attempted to make it serve for 
“ ¢Tomas,’ or ‘Thomas:’ whereby, unwittingly, they have 
“ converted an apostle into a thief or shop-lifter; for such is 
“ Lillax, according to the principle of the gipsy tongue.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 62.) 

Be that as it may, whether Mr. Borrow converted them or 
they converted him, he was always taken for a real gipsy by 
real gipsies, who treated him like “a foreign king*,” travelling 
incognito. The descriptions of his levees are most amusing, 
although scarcely indited with the decorum of a court circu- 
lar. Mr. Borrow seldom speaks of himself; the few hints 
that he drops of his own biography, of his adventurous perils 
by sea and land, his hair-breadth escapes, the strange fitful 
characters which have crossed his path, serve only to excite 
further curiosity + to know more about an author, who pre- 
fers talking rather about other people than of himself. This 
is not the vice of our age, in which even the tough tympana 
of public dinner-waiters are deafened by the broadsides dis- 
charged by other Egyptian worthies in their own honour. 
Mr. Borrow never attempts to reconcile his gipsy and bibli- 
cal predilections—his irresistible love for the society of this 
most godless people—with his own sincere and deeply-found- 
ed religious pursuits, which it is impossible to doubt: the 
juxtaposition of the pastor and his flock, like Don Quixote 
and the galley-slaves, produces a constant grotesque combi- 





* The Spanish gipsy equivalent is baricuntus—“le grand conde”—from baro, 
great, and cuntus, count. 

+ While these sheets were going through the press we were informed that Mr. 
Borrow is far advanced in a new work, The Bible in Spain; in which he will tell 
us all about what happened to himself, 
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nation of things that have no apparent connexion with each 
other, at which it is impossible not to smile. These incon- 
gruities are quite cosas de Espafa, everyday occurrences in 
Spain, that land of anomalies, contrasts and contradictions, 
and in nothing more than in the theatrical pantomimes which 
they perform in their churches, mingling the sublime with 
the ridiculous, the most absurd representations in the midst 
of the pomp and circumstance of a magnificent religious cere- 
monial. 

Mr. Borrow is too single-hearted, too sincere in doing his 
duty to the admirable society whose bread he has so long 
eaten, and to whom he has dedicated his best services of 
mind and body, to be afraid to tell the truth, and the whole 
truth. He is never ashamed of his calling, or afraid to “ take 
the gipsy by the hand.” He rushes in medias res, and tells 
us that, when a boy of fourteen, he was present at a prize- 
fight got up by the notorious Thurtell and ‘ Gipsy Will’ 
We refer our reader to his graphic account of this scene, 
which made an indelible impression on his youthful me- 
mory. Suffice it to say, that Thurtell taught him boxing, 
and Gipsy Will riding; in due time Greek and Latin were 
added to these accomplishments. The untimely end of his 
preceptors is well known; their works brought their au- 
thors to the gallows: their practical pupil, who looked to 
effects—whose motto was “ respice finem et funem”—went 
into another and more creditable line. The unpleasant wind- 
ing up of his tutors’ affairs taught him that their ethics were 
radically rotten: once convinced of the errors of their ways, 
his next stage was to convince others, and those the first 
whose wants were the greatest: whoever is looking out for 
publicans and sinners is nowhere more likely to be suited 
than among the people whom he selected. Now their con- 
version was not altogether disagreeable to a good man and a 
good judge of a horse: these moral and physical qualities are, 
we suspect, the causes which made Mr. Borrow a missionary : 
a love for athletic exercise, for riding gallant steeds, marked 
his early youth; he felt his innate strength, and longed to 
wrestle with Apollyon, as the infant Hercules did with the 
snakes ; his joy was centred in the wild independence of un- 
VOL, XIII.—N®, XXVI, 2c 
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shackled liberty, in the trusting to individual prowess, to his 
own resources; he longed to live in contact with healthful 
nature, far from thick-pent cities. He loved the excitement 
of travel, of danger, where toil becomes a pleasure of itself, 
and hardship a duty, when hallowed by a martyr-sustaining 
object. Let the puny and lily-livered, who have never felt 
the force of these propelling elements, condemn as boisterous 
this career—they are ignorant of the impossibility of resist- 
ance; and abstinence can only be truly estimated by the vio- 
lence of temptation. Mr. Borrow fairly succumbs: in the 
middle of one of his sermons at Cordova it occurs to him that 
the breed of horses of that ancient city is first-rate; off he 
goes at full gallop, like an old hunter who hears a horn, into 
a masterly sketch of the Andalucian barb, and how to groom 
him. Mr. Borrow, in the land of Saint Jago, fought on 
horseback ; and, knowing that oats carry the rider, took equal 
care of his good beast and of himself. He looked more to 
the feed than to the whip. He was no Faquir, “ qui s’enfonce 
des clous au derriére, pour avoir de la considération :” he ex- 
claimed with honest Sancho, that true son of hungry and 
thirsty Spain, “ How orthodox is this olla! how catholic this 
val de penas !” 

A faculty for standing hardships and hard ridings is neces- 
sary to a missionary who hopes to benefit the souls of a nomad 
and jockey race. He will be exposed to the pitiless buffeting 
of the storm, and to the worse ill-usage of those who sting 
the hand held out to save them; stripes and prisons, not rib- 
bons and palaces, must be his portion: and Mr. Borrow has 
seen the interior of half the gaols in the Peninsula; a privi- 
lege which few travelled authors have enjoyed, although they 
richly deserved it by the publication of their misspent ‘ Years 
in Spain :’ six months in one would have mended their pens. 
In that sad study Cervantes composed his‘ Don Quixote ;’ 
and there Mr. Borrow collected some of the curious materials 
for the singular vocabulary given in the second volume, p. 148. 
All this was quite a matter of course to one employed in cir- 
culating the Bible in that hotbed of bigoted Romanism. Thus 
Mr. Borrow breaks off in the middle of a story,—“ On the 
tenth day I was cast into prison, where I continued several 
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weeks” (vol. i. p. 299): having got out again—how, he does 
not say—he goes on with his narrative as if he had merely 
been on a visit to a country-house*. 

A facility of learning language was another to him unknown 
motive, which set him going. Here again our Mezzofanti 
missionary tells us nothing of the method by which he at- 
tained his almost miraculous gift of tongues: had the faculty 
been given him suddenly, he could not have assumed less 
credit to himself. Arabic and Persian drop from his mouth 
without effort, like the pearls and diamonds from the lady’s 
lips in the Eastern tale: perhaps the quality of mind and 
body which drives the missionary abroad is akin to that qua- 
lity of intellect which facilitates the acquisition of the medium 
by which utterance may be given in strange tongues to the 
good message of which he is the ambassador. 

We are enabled in some degree to supply the silence of 
our author. In early life he mastered the Celtic in all its 
branches, and compiled a Welsh Anthology. He next trans- 
lated the ‘ Kempe Viser’ from the Danish, specimens of 
which were printed at Norwich in 1825. He then passed 
from Europe into Russia, and prepared an edition of the 
entire Testament in the Tartar Manchou, which was pub- 
lished in eight volumes at St. Petersburg in 1835. During 
his residence in Russia he mastered its language, the Scla- 
vonian and its gipsy dialects; of the latter he translated a 
collection in prose and verse. It was at St. Petersburg that 
he published versions into English from thirty languages. 
He was not idle in Spain, in spite of the quality of the cli- 
mate: he brought out, in conjunction with a learned Spa- 
niard, Bishop Scio’s version of the New Testament in Spanish: 
he translated St. Luke into the gipsy language, and edited the 
same in the Basque. This was no easy task: the Basques have 
seldom any critical knowledge of their language, the acquire- 
ment of which, difficult in itself, has been rendered almost im- 
possible from the books published by learned Spaniards to fa- 
cilitate its acquisition. The honest Basques apologize to stran- 


the Gipsies of Spain. 





* Our author speaks of the ‘ English Rogue’ as “ full of wild robber-adven- 
ture, described with a kind of ferocious energy, which, if it do not charm the atten- 
tion of the reader, at least enslaves it, holding its captive with a chain of iron,” 
(Vol. ii. p.151.) This critique shows which way his wind blows. 
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gers: “You don’t understand us.” How should they? The devil 
himself, who unfortunately does not lack abilities, was detained, 
according to an authentic legend, seven long years in the Bil- 
boes trying to learn Basque; he gave it up, having only mas- 
tered three words. Willhelm von Humboldt went there for 
the same purpose, and with better success than his prede- 
cessor; for the Wicked One providentially cannot stick to his 
subject like a German. Humboldt thought that the Basque 
was the primitive tongue of the aboriginal Iberians. Mr. 
Borrow’s opinion is quite original; he composed a Basque 
vocabulary, and is convinced that it was originally a Tartar 
dialect. It resembles in its structure the Manchou and the 
Mongolian, and has something akin even to the Turkish. It 
abounds with Sanscrit words in the proportion of two in five. 
If this be true, it will aid the settlement of the long-mooted 
question among Spaniards, whether their ancestors arrived 
from the East by a southern or a northern route. The ori- 
ental irruption of gipsies clearly came by the latter. Mr. 
Borrow almost doubts their existence in Africa or Barbary, 
unless the wizard tribe of the Dar Bushi-fal be identical with 
the European gipsy. He never met with this sect when in 
Africa, and now, we regret to hear, meditates returning on the 
search to that fatal bourn from which few travellers return, 
He is satisfied, if ever he reaches the Char Seharra, the witch- 
hamlet, that the word there employed for ‘ water’ will decide 
the point whether they be gipsies or not. None of the caste 
ever designate water by aught else than the Sanscrit term 
pani, a word brought from the Indus, from Benares, and the 
sacred Ganges, the way to Hindu heaven by water, and 
esteemed so holy that they have never presumed to modify 
it. “The derivation of language affords the most indubitable 
“ proof of the traduction of nations and the genealogy of man- 
“ kind. It often adds physical certainty to historical evidence 
“ of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages, which 
« have left no written monuments behind them.” Mr. Borrow, 
quoting and acting on this just remark of our great lexico- 
grapher, has devoted much of his second volume to tracing 
the Rommany or gipsy language to its original oriental 
sources. Many of his readers will, we fear, pass in a cursory 
manner over these somewhat dry and unamusing pages, 
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which teem with matter for deep study and reflection, and 
stand forth a remarkable monument of the learning, re- 
search and ingenuity of the compiler. Unaided by others, 
and almost without books, he has drawn from his polyglot 
memory derivations and illustrations which evince his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Rommany, in its English, Spa- 
nish, Russian and Hungarian dialects; his knowledge of 
Sanscrit, Hindostanee, Persian, Turkish, Arabic, Moorish 
Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, modern Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, German, Russian, Sclavonian, Tartar, Danish, Cel- 
tic, Welsh, Icelandic, Basque,—in a word, to use a gipsy 
term for a philologist, “ he understands the seven jargons ” 
(vol. ii. p. 125), and, as Byron found in Mezzofanti, their 
corrupt forms also, for he can speak their ‘ slang’ with the 
action and intonation of a professor. Among gesticulating 
foreigners the shoulders and fingers are parts of speech, and 
safety-valves to their more excitable nervous system: without 
some antics, which to our phlegmatic temperaments seem 
buffoonery, they never think that a gentleman is serious. 
More real conversation and business is conducted among the 
Turks and Spaniards by signs, by Lord Burleigh nods, than 
by words ; and even in our own House of Lords there is a 
learned and a noble feature which is more active and express- 
ive than any tongue there, except its owner’s. 

The Rommany, says Mr. Borrow, “is now a broken jar- 
gon, but it answers the purpose of those who use it.” This 
critique is borrowed from that of the French émigré, who 
observed of our vernacular, of which during fourteen years’ 
transportation he had learnt less than the Evil One did of 
Basque in the Bilboes,—* Ce n’est pas une langue propre- 
ment dite, cependant ils s’entendent entre eux.” It is this 
being intelligible to themselves, and unintelligible to intelligent 
foreigners like the French, which makes the gipsy keep up 
and cling to his esoteric language. It is the hieroglyphic of 
these modern Egyptians ; it is their sealed tongue, as its ori- 
ginal Sanscrit was that of the priesthood of Brahma: it facili- 
tates their objects of deceiving and robbing. This, and no 
philological reason, induces them sedulously to discourage 
the diffusion of a knowledge so useful to themselves. They 
are enabled to plot the destruction of a stranger before his 
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face ; knowing that, with a blindness to the future kindly 
given, their victim is rather amused than otherwise with 
their gibberish, which he does not understand. This distinct 
language is very Homeric: it is that of the gods and mor- 
tals. 


TloAAai pev Ovntois yA@tTat, pia § abavaroor. 


To analyse and do justice to Mr. Borrow’s vocabulary 
would require more time than we can allow, and our readers 
would be tempted to skip our pages as they do his. He has 
proved beyond all doubt that the original source of the Rom- 
many is the Sanscrit. Many heterogeneous elements have 
been taken up by the stream in its course, and offer the most 
reasonable evidences of the route by which these emigrators 
from some part of Hindostan have journeyed to the far west. 
There is so much Sclavonic, Russian and Romaic imbedded 
in the Rommany, that it is conjectured that their sojourn in 
those districts was considerable. It must however be borne 
in mind that the Sanscrit is the original mother of those lan- 
guages as well as of the Rommany. There is moreover a 
Persian alloy, and exactly such as might be expected @ priori. 
The Persian language was brought into India by the Maho- 
medan invaders. In the Persian the visible and material is 
expressed by genuine terms of their own; the abstract and 
religious in those of the Arabic, which were borrowed from 
the Koran and its teachers. Now there is very little Arabic 
in the Rommany, the gipsies having no occasion to adopt the 
exponents of religion or philosophy, of which they are: en- 
tirely ignorant. Mr. Borrow thinks that there may be from 
4000 to 5000 words of Rommany ; we should suspect not so 
many. No one gipsy, however, is acquainted with this 
amount: our author compiled them from many individuals, 
and in many places, principally at Madrid. This capital, the 
least of a capital in Europe, surpasses all others in jobs and 
jobbers: it is the point of union, the junta, of all the greatest 
rogues in the Peninsula, and, like them, of gipsies, who come 
from all parts to their representative cortes. 

' The Rommany is rapidly disappearing: it is best known 
among the oldest gipsies: the rising generation eschew the 
wisdom of their ancestors, and are fast becoming speakers of 
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Spanish. These ruins therefore of a ruin will soon perish: 
they preserve in their last decay the nobility of their origin, 
like the weed-encumbered remains of a fallen Greek temple. 
The gipsies have in every country accommodated the Rom- 
many to the genius of the language of the people among whom 
they have settled. Thus in Spain,— 

“* Though the words, or a part of the words, of the original tongue still 
remain, preserved by memory amongst the giténos, its grammatical pecu- 
liarities have disappeared, the entire language having been modified and 
subjected to the rules of Spanish grammar, with which it now coincides in 
syntax, in the conjugation of verbs, and in the declension of its nouns.”— 
Vol.i. p. 123. 


Mr. Borrow, having dug up many roots of his vocabulary, 
tells us somewhat cavalierly, that what he has done is only 
* to be considered in the light of specimens of what may be 
“ accomplished. We are within compass when stating that 
“ there are hundreds of words in this vocabulary which we 
“ could as easily have traced to the Sanscrit, modern Greek, 
“ Sclavonian, etc., and have forborne, it being our belief that 
“ the general scholar will peruse the following columns with 
“ increased interest on perceiving that many roots have been 
“ left in the soil which will not fail to reward his patient re- 
“ search.” 

This is leaving the tree, not where he felled it, but where 
it stands: most people who buy or refer to their dictionary 
rather expect to find all the porter-work of etymology done 
for them. Lord Sefton never dug for his own truffles. Mr. 
Borrow must take up his spade again: no one can use it 
better. Although now in the hale and hearty stage, “ nel 
mezzo del camin di nostra vita,” life is sufficiently short and 
uncertain without going to African witch-hamlets. He is a 
pioneer in an exact science: all who come after him will start 
from the point where he left off; all that he can clear will so 
much advance the progress of future philologists. We take 
the liberty of recommending to him the method and perse- 
verance of the German model. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without presenting to our 
readers a specimen of some of these strange languages. The 
juxtaposition will best show their analogies and discrepancies. 
We subjoin the numerals in the Spanish, Hungarian and 
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English Rommany; and in the Sanscrit, Persian, Manchou 


Tartar, Basque, Welsh, Greek and Latin languages. 

































































S. R. H. R. E. R. Sanscrit. Persian. 

One yeque jek ek ega ek 
Two dui dui dui dvaya du 
Three trin trin trin treya se 
Four estar schtar star tschatsar | chehar 
Five panche panch panch pantscha | panch 
Six job tschov tshow schasda schesche 
Seven hefta efta efta sapta | heft 
Eight otor ochto ochto aschta hescht 
Nine ennea enija nu nava nu 
Ten deque | doésch desch dascha de 

M. Tartar. | Basque. Welsh. Greek. Latin. 
One emou un eis, Eves unus 
Two chouwé dwy bum duo 
Three ilan tri Tpeis tres 
Four douin pedwar técoeess | quatuor 
Five souncha | bost pump wiyre quinque 
Six ningoun sei chwech #€ sex 
Seven nadan zazpi saith irra septem 
Eight chakoun | zontzi wyth GxTo octo 
Nine ouyoun bederatzi | naw évvecs novem 
Ten chouwan | amar deg Bence decem 








Dr. Johnson henceforward will be superseded by Mr. Bor- 
row in all words relating to gipsies and gibberish. The doctor 
was quite wrong when he defined gibberish to be “the private 
language of rogues and gipsies, words without meaning.” 
Nor is the word derived from “ gebrish, the chemical jargon 
of Geber and his tribe,” but from garrabia, the broken and 
almost unintelligible Arabic jabbered by Spaniards. The only 
real Spanish gipsy gibberish is when, not having a word in 
Rommany, they take the Spanish equivalent, and disguise it 
by adding uncho; thus gozo, joy, is mystified into gozuncho. 
Mr. Borrow justly says, that “these matters are not to be 
* studied in closets, among the learned and respectable, but on 
“ highways, in prisons, and among the dregs of society ; none 
“can solve these questions except one who has mingled with 
“ sitanos and thieves, not with the former merely, or the latter, 
* but with both.” (Vol. ii. p. 131.) Our author, who is honour- 
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ably admitted ad eundem and master of arts in both universi- 
ties, explains the clear distinction between the Rommany and 
gibberish. The former is to all intents and purposes a lan- 
guage, the daughter of the Sanscrit; the latter is a lingo, 
based on metaphor and allegory, the giving a new cant mean- 
ing to an old word. Thus colegio, a college, means in Spa- 
nish slang a prison, because there, as in England, the young 
are trained to vice and murder under able tutors. Slang is a 
Babel of itself, and a purely artificial tongue, and formed by 
especial rogues for their especial purposes. The principle of 
giving a technical meaning to ordinary words pervades all 
learned professions, particularly law and physic. The Queen’s 
English ceases to be intelligible to the lieges when put into 
the Court of Chancery, or Equity, as it is called in the ‘ cant? 
of practitioners. An issue, in legal or medical jargon, leads 
to something worse than a common conclusion—it means, 
your money or your life. Mr. Borrow, observing that this 
phraseology of convenience prevails in all “ thieves’ Latin,” 
thinks that the slang principle arose from one and the same 
source, from false Machiavelian Italy, the head-quarters of 
the Pope. He traces the descent by the philological proofs : 
the German soldiers of Charles V. learnt ‘slang’ from the 
half-bandit condottieri, and therefore they called the language 
Rothwelch, Red Italian: the Spaniards took lessons from 
their German comrades, and therefore named the science after 
their instructors, Germania: the picaresque or rogues’-march 
style of novel was indubitably brought into Spain from Italy 
by Spanish officers. Although the robbers of Spain do not 
understand pure Rommany, nor the gipsies of Spain pure 


. Germania, yet the latter is much interlarded with terms de- 


rived from the former. Mr. Borrow ingeniously explains 
this: the gipsy caste is Thug and Decoit by origin in the 
East, and by compulsion in the West. When they first ap- 
peared in Europe, none would employ these reputed infidels, 
Distrust and oppression are recipes to make rogues of honest 
men. The gipsies were ready-made rogues, who loved horse- 
dealing, cheating and tumbling by hereditary descent. These 
Indian jugglers entirely changed the nature of European rob- 
bery; they substituted legerdemain and sleight-of-hand for 
brute force, tricks upon travellers instead of knocks on the 
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head. Mr. Borrow, finding that the words hoax, hocus and 
jockey are pure Rommany, argues very fairly that the sciences 
which they represent are of the same origin. He traces mo- 
dern roguery to the period of the gipsy irruption. Thimble- 
rigging is not mentioned in the ancient classics. The old 
world escaped the small-pox and horse-dealing. Gipsies have 
always trafficked in quadrupeds, which presents an inexhau- 
stible fund for coming over the simple. Their success opened 
the eyes and ears of dusné rogues, who soon saw the advan- 
tage of an esoteric language, and naturally caught at the terms 
of the great masters. Hence the admixture of Rommany in 
Germania, and particularly in Andalucia, where readers of 
Don Quixote will remember that all his good-for-nothing 
gentry finished their education. Andalucia is the head-quarters 
of the bandit, the contrabandista, the bull-fighter, and the 
majo, or gay, flash, national dandy. It is their pride to imi- 
tate the sayings and doings of the Gitano ; half the gracia, the 
wit, the sal Andaluza, Andalucian salt, which is anything but 
Attic, consists in this slangy style. Those who speak it are 
called los de la aficion, “the fancy.” It is carried to such an 
extent, that nowhere is the Rommany spoken with such an 
admixture of impure foreign elements as at Seville, the capital 
of this distinguished province. We may here observe, that 
the Rommany of England differs somewhat from that of 
Spain; the former containing more Russian words, the latter 
more Romaic. 

We submit, for the information of philologists, a few words 
kidnapped into English slang from pure Rommany. ‘Rum 
chap’ is nothing more or less than rom-chubo, a gipsy lad; 
‘castor’, from castorro, a hat; ‘lark’, a boyish freak, from lacro, 
larka, a lad ; ‘kinchin’, from chinoro, little ; ‘ ninny’, from ni- 
nelo, a fool; ‘ pal’, from phal, a brother, an associate ; ‘jockey’, 
from jock, the whip, which is the emblem of a gipsy leg ; ‘ hoax’ 
and ‘hocus’, from hock, a trick, and jocabar (pronounced ho- 
cabar), to take in; ‘ostler’, from ostilar, to steal. This ety- 
mon may be questioned by those who prefer ‘ oat-stealer’, as 
‘hocus’ may be by those who derive it, like Archbishop Til- 
lotson, from hoc est corpus, the quick, presto, begone, of tran- 
substantiation, the grand trick of the mystery of iniquity. 

Mr. Borrow coincides with his German predecessors in re- 
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jecting the vulgar error of deriving the gipsies from Egypt, 
from whence they were said to have been driven by the Turks ! 
and “ perhaps truly,” says Dr. Johnson, who was a great but 
not a gipsy scholar. This exodus is not alluded to in the 
annals of Venice, then in constant communication with the 
highway to Indian commerce. Two other trifling objections 
may be adduced. The Turks did not conquer Egypt until 
half a century after the appearance of gipsies in Europe, and 
the gipsies are not yet driven out of Egypt, where they remain 
to this day. The real Egyptians, who may be supposed to 
know what an Egyptian is, never confound the gipsies with 
themselves; on the contrary, the ‘Ghujar’ constitute in 
Egypt, as they do elsewhere, a separate, unmingling sect, 
existing by tinkering and fortune-telling. Neither are any 
Coptic or Egyptian elements to be found in the Rommany 
language. The Turks have never persecuted this race like 
the Europeans ; they have not even driven them out of 
Turkey: on the contrary, they particularly abound in the 
Ottoman dominions, preserving all their distinctive peculia- 
rities and antipathies. The French call them Bohémiens, be- 
cause they first entered France from Germany. Moreri, how- 
ever, says that doém, in obsolete French, signifies a sorcerer. 
The English, among whom they came the last, call them gip- 
sies. If the accidental occurrence of one syllable is to con- 
nect a tribe with a country, gypsies with Egypt, then phea- 
sants may be assumed to be Ephesians. This catching at 
sound, not sense, the great source of etymological error, sa- 
vours of our sign-painters, who represent La Belle Sauvage 
as a young woman carrying off a bell. 

Their real country is Hindostan—the land watered by the 
Ind, the Sindhu in Sanscrit; this is indicated in the names 
by which they are known in those countries where they ap- 
peared the first. Whether they were expelled or migrated is 
not known. They are still to be found in parts of India and 
Beloochistan: there is a tribe near the Indus still called 
Tchinganes. It is probable that they were a low Paria caste, 
without any religion, just as were the aborigines of Ceylon and 
Australia; and that their habits were always nomad, thievish 
and migratory. 

They are called Zingarri by the Persians and Turks, Chin- 
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gany by the Hungarians, Zigani by the Russians, Zingari by 
the Italians, Zigeuner by the Germans, Zincali by themselves 
in Spain, for the Spanish term Gitanos is one which they hold 
in utter abhorrence: Zin calo means the black man of Zend, 
the Ind; hence they call themselves also Calo, and Cales in 
the plural: and Los del’Errate, those of the blood; all other 
blood which flows in mortal veins they abhor. They call it 
white, and hold it to be weak as water, and fit for abstergent 
purposes. “I love our blood,” says Antonio of Badajoz, a 
pattern of his race, “and I hate that of the Busné: had I my 
“ will, [would wash my face every day in the blood of the Busné, 
“for they are made only to be robbed and to be slaughtered :” 
(vol. i. p. 232.)—just as rivers were ordained to feed naviga- 
ble canals, and timber-trees to pay the debts of tenants for 
life without impeachment of waste. This sanguinous nomen- 
clature is Eastern and antediluvian: Adam was so called from 
being the red man: the Spanish heraldic colour is azure, 
sangre su being the blue ichor in which aristocratic arteries 
rejoice. The generic names of Rom and Roma in the plural 
refer to moral qualities: these words of Sanscrit origin sig- 
nify ‘husband and husbands,’ and refer to the essence and 
only safeguard of their caste—to inviolable wedded fidelity, of 
which they are the legitimate unadulterated children, whence 
they also call themselves Chai and Chabos. They have many 
terms of opprobrium by which they designate all other people ; 
the leading name is Busné, a savage, a gentile. The synonyms 
are Eres, Gacho, Hambo, Paillo. The English term is Tororo, 
which is akin to the Spanish Chororo, the root of both being 
Sanscrit, and signifying a poor despicable person. An anti- 
pathy to paupers and foreigners seems to be inherent in man: 
it is based on self-protection and fear of ill-usage: civilization 
in vain strives to intertwine the incohesive rope of human 
sand. The Greeks held all the world except themselves to 
be barbarians ; with equal reason the Chinese and French do 
the same: the ancient Jews hated the Gentiles, the modern 
abhor the Goyim: the Hostis of the Romans signified a 
stranger and an enemy, synonymous or convertible terms. 
This enmity to the alien formed the essence of commercial 
or municipal guilds, freemen, and so forth. 

Mr. Borrow refers the origin of the error which traces the 
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gipsies to Egypt to the learned ecclesiastics of the fourteenth 
century, who adapted and referred every event to the Bible. 
They applied the prophecies of Ezekiel xxix. 12, xxx. 10, 20, 
which foretold the dispersion of the Egyptians among nations, 
to these strange oriental immigrators. European notions of 
eastern geography in those days were not less inaccurate than 
those now entertained by oriental scholars concerning Europe. 
The ignorant Zincali never could have invented this tale ; they 
caught it up, and, quick to see the weak side of mankind in 
an age of pilgrims to the Holy Land and of devotion to the 
Virgin, added the tale that they were banished from the banks 
of the Nile for having denied hospitality to the Blessed Mary 
when on her flight through Egypt,—an offence which the 
Turks, if they had been in Egypt, would of course have been 
the very people to punish fourteen centuries after its occur- 
rence. 

The lower classes of Spaniards jumble the gipsies up with 
the Moors,—just as they call the English Londoné, being clear 
that London is England. They think them remnants of the 
Moriscoes who escaped the general expulsion; all countries 
have, however, a conventional scapegoat whereon to father 
general ignorance ; all castles in Spain are built by the Moors ; 
every Virgin and Child in Andalucia is painted by Murillo, 
as in Tuscany by Pietro Perugino ; the vulgar of our Christian 
country attribute mountainous bridges, dykes, punchbowls, 
and other works of public utility to the devil. 

The Russian Zigani are distinguished for a musical and 
poetical turn. The English, in spite of the assimilating power 
of rapid intercommunication, have preserved their language 
pretty pure, and have a sort of costume in a costumeless land. 
The Hungarian Chingani are very numerous, and remarkable 
for a superiority of evil intellect: they make predatory ex- 
cursions into distant lands, and return, laden like the busy 
bee, after years of industry. Mr. Borrow gives us a peep of 
some of their wild ramblings, and of his own :— 


“Once, during my own wanderings in Italy, I rested at nightfall by the 
side of a kiln, the air being piercingly cold ; it was about four leagues from 
Genoa. Presently arrived three individuals to take advantage of the 
warmth—a man, a woman, anda lad. They soon began to discourse in 
their own dialect, and I found that they were Hungarian gipsies ; they 
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spoke of what they had been doing and what they had amassed.””— Vol. i. 
p- 13. 


They all recognize and love each other like freemasons. 
These Chingani astonished the Zincali by “ knowing the whole 
reckoning ;” for the Spanish gipsy stands in the same relation 
of ignorance to the Hungarian, as the Spanish people do to 
the rest of Europeans :— 


“* I served,” said Antonio, “ as a soldier in the war of independence against 
the French. War, it is true, is not the proper occupation of a Gitano, but 
those were strange times, and all those who could bear arms were com- 
pelled to go forth to fight: so I went with the English armies, and we 
chased the Gabiné unto the frontier of France ; and it happened once that 
we joined in desperate battle, and there was a confusion, and the two par- 
ties became intermingled and fought sword to sword and bayonet to bay- 
onet ; and a French soldier singled me out, and we fought for a long time, 
cutting, goring, and cursing each other, till at last we flung down our arms 
and grappled ; long we wrestled, body to body, but I found that I was the 
weaker, and I fell. The French soldier’s knee was on my breast, and his 
grasp was on my throat, and he seized his bayonet, and he raised it to 
thrust me through the jaws; and his cap had fallen off, and I lifted up my 
eyes wildly to his face, and our eyes met, and I gave a loud shriek, and 
cried Zincalo, Zincalo! and I felt him shudder, and he relaxed his grasp 
and started up, and he smote his forehead and wept, and then he came to 
me and knelt down by my side, for I was almost dead, and he took my hand 
and called me Brother and Zincalo, and he produced his flask and poured 
wine into my mouth, and I revived, and he raised me up and led me from 
the concourse, and we sat down on a knoll, and the two parties were fight- 
ing all around; and he said, ‘ Let the dogs fight and tear each other’s 
throats till they are all destroyed, what matters it to the Zincali? they are 
not of our blood, and shall that be shed for them?’ So we sat for hours 
on the knoll, and discoursed on matters pertaining to our people; and I 
could have listened for years, for he told me secrets which made my ears 
tingle, and I soon found that I knew nothing, though I had before con- 
sidered myself quite Zincalo ; but as for him, he knew the whole cuenta 
{reckoning] ; the Bengui Lango [the lame Asmodeus] himself could have 
told him nothing but what he knew. So we sat till the sun went down 
and the battle was over, and he proposed that we should both flee to his 
own country, and live there with the Zincali; but my heart failed me, so 
we embraced and he departed to the Gabiné, whilst I returned to our own 
battalions.” —Vol. i. p. 234. 


The stranger was a Magyar, or Hungarian. The Gabiné 
is a term of contempt applied to the French, and is equivalent 
to the Gavacho of Spaniards and the ‘ French dog’ of John 
Bull. The Zincali also term them Pantalunos—pantaloons, 
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Mr. Borrow however considers this to be a cant word, and not 
pure Rommany or Sanscrit.. Antonio offers an instance of 
the inveterate hatred of all who dwell in the peninsula against 
the French, the worst of Busné. It triumphed over caste, 
and made a Calo rather quit his own blood than join the 
loathsome Gaul. 

The history of the Zincali in Spain is soon told : they arrived 
about the year 1417, and met with that welcome and tolera- 
tion which Spaniards were proud to show to foreigners and to 
all who dissented from pure popery. When caught in towns 
they were confined in particular quarters, in dens called Gita- 
nerias, as the Moriscoes were in Morerias, and the Jews in 
Juderias. They were persecuted with the utmost rigour of 
the law: this was no joke in a land “ where justice has inva- 
“ riably been a mockery, a thing to be bought and sold, terrible 
only to the feeble and innocent, an instrument of cruelty and 
“avarice.” (Vol.i. p.193.) It would have done Draco good 
to have read the laws passed by the Catholic sovereigns Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. The Philips, second, third and fourth, 
true didvr7rot, vied in devising thumb-screws for these horse- 
stealers. The impotent Charles II. added insult to injury— 
he forbad their exercising the craft of tinker. These mercies 
were tender compared to what ensued on the French succes- 
sion: Philip V. out-heroded the Razias, which his grandfather 
Louis XIV., the leader of fashions, perpetrated in the Palati- 
nate: he ordered the gipsies to be torn even from the altar, 
and to be hunted with fire and sword. These persecutions 
continued until 1783, when Charles III., or rather his minister, 
Aranda, for that Bourbon was but a gamekeeper in ermine, 
repealed all the previous laws, and placed the gipsies on a par 
with the rest of his free and happy subjects. Since that day 
the race has declined. El Krallis han icobado la liri de los 
Cales—the king has destroyed, has nicked the law of the 
blacks—is the lament of the pure blood of the old school, who 
behold with regret any assimilation with the Busné. The 
point of honour and dishonour no longer exists; there is no 
binding tie of community of danger, no martyr-shed blood 
to give vigour to the gipsy stock. They degenerate every 
day, except in robbing and lying, and of course become more 
and more like to the bulk of Spaniards, 
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«There was a time,’ says Antonio, who details the practical mischief of 
mistaken emancipation, ‘when the home of every Zincalo, however rich, 
was open to his brother, though he came to him naked. It is no longer 
so now: those who are rich keep aloof, and will not speak in Calo, and will 
have no dealings, except.with the Busné. Is there not a false brother in 
this foros? [town of Badajoz]—the only rich man among us—the swine, 
the Balichow. Tell me one thing: has he been to see you? The white 
blood! I know he has not, for he knew that by gipsy law he was bound to 
take you to his house and feast you, whilst you remained, like a prince, 
like a krallis of the Cales, as I believe you are, even though he sold the last 
gras [horse] from the stall. Who have come to see you, brother? Have 
they not been such as Paco and his wife, wretches without a house, or at 
best one filled with cold and poverty? so that you have had to stay at a 
mesuna, at a posada of the Busné; and, moreover, what have the Calés 
given you since you have been residing here? Nothing, I trow, better than 
this rubbish, which is all I can offer you, this Meligrana de los Bengues 


[devils].’ 
“Here he produced a pomegranate from the pocket of his zamarra 
[sheepskin jacket], and flung it on the table with such force that the fruit 


burst, and the red grains were scattered on the floor.” —Vol. i. p. 235. 


How, then, could ‘the blood’ escape from this battue of 
three centuries? They opposed to brute force the power of 
knowledge and deceit: they bent to the storm like the simi- 
larly circumstanced and circumcised Jew,—trovata la legge 
trovato Pinganno: they conciliated the cavaliers with good 
horses ; they applied the sovereign ointment to the itching 
palm of authority ; they gained over the wives and daughters 
of bench and bar by promising and procuring lovers. They 
were not idle in the service of judges and counsel, who, when 
called upon to punish the errors of pretty gipsies, looked in 
their faces and forgot them all. As the ill-used ilex on the 
Spanish sierra ducit opes animumque ferro, so this wild caste 
waxed strong under persecution. They fought the Spaniard 
with his own weapons; and if, says Mr. Borrow, they were 
more false and cruel than their brethren in other lands, it 
must be ascribed to the stern school of Spain, “a country un- 
«* sound in every branch of civil polity, where right has been 
“ ever in less esteem, and wrong in less disrepute, than in 
* any other part of the world.” (Vol. i. p. 46.) 

The Spanish gipsy is less of a tramper than the English. 
Spain is a hedgeless, woodless country: isolated farm-houses 
are rare ; general insecurity drives the population into villages. 
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The Git&énos would be starved if they lived in the country ; 
there are neither hen-roosts to rob, nor pots and kettles to 
mend. The Spaniard is not a teatotaller, and makes his 
stew in an earthenware utensil; an olla has hence become 
synonymous with dish and dinner, as woolsack is with a lord- 
chancellor. The Gitanos settle in towns and in the outskirts ; 
they keep small ventas and venturillas, where people are li- 
censed to be drunk on the premises. The trade of innkeeper 
is of low caste in Spain, and in the hands of foreigners, Ita- 
lians and gipsies. The Catalans are indeed an exception, but 
they are not Spaniards, either in language, customs, or in- 
dustry. Commerce in Catalonia has long struggled with caste, 
which prevails in the poor Castiles more than in any country 
of Europe, and is one of the causes of the comparative back- 
wardness, or rather stationary condition, of Spain. 

The Zincali, from being brought in constant contact with 
travellers and dwellers in towns, are every day losing some- 
thing of their original characteristics. Friction destroys their 
angular sharpness, and rounds them into pebbles of the 
Spanish brook, with which sooner or later they must be in- 
corporated. Mr. Borrow conjectures that the number of gip- 
sies in the peninsula may amount to 40,000. This, in our 
opinion, exceeds the real mark. We have visited every nook 
of Spain, and particularly the head-quarters of gipsies at To- 
tana, Lebrilla, and other towns in Murcia, of which our author 
makes no mention: 40,000 is a sort of nom de guerre—nomen 
definitum pro indefinito—“say a thousand”—* the king of 
France with forty thousand men,” etc.; and we doubt ¢his 
number the more, because it is that stated in ‘ Brewster’s 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ the Spanish articles in which are 
delectable specimens of inaccuracy. 

Inaccuracy is not Mr. Borrow’s weakness. He draws to 
the life itself, perhaps too much so: his portraits are photo- 
graphic transcripts of the identical original. Cromwell, who 
desired Lely to paint “ all his scars and wrinkles,” would have 
made him his court painter. Elizabeth, who commanded 
Zucchero to limn her face without shadows, would have hanged 
him. He does mark them strongly in his mezzotints: he 
sees the mote in the brightest gipsy eye, and the least ‘little 
spot’ in the smallest palmistress’s hand. By the way, he does 
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omit the real and largest spot in their faces—the black patch, 
which, big as half-a-crown, the Sevillian giténas wear on their 
temples—the parche. This, we submit to philologists, is the 
true etymon of the ladies’ patch. Parche strictly means a 
surgeon’s plaster. The term was afterwards applied to the 
beauty-spot which tauromachian artists placed between the 
bull’s horns. Mr. Borrow is a gipsy Hogarth; he never 
minces the matter in his stages of cruelty or profligacy. Al- 
though there is no flattery, there is a dash of humour in his 
homely truth: he has a tendency to see blemishes rather than 
beauties. This eye to unsoundness is the necessary conse- 
quence of his acquaintance with jockeys and Spaniards: his 
clients have not formed the élite of society ; and, like an Old 
Bailey attorney, he rises with difficulty to the abstract idea 
- of a not-guilty man. He is no romancer, no enthusiast, no 
decker of dunghills with imaginary rosebuds: at the same 
time, though handling pitch, he never is low or vulgar. He 
deals with human nature filtered through his own pure me- 
dium. Spaniards and their gipsies may be vicious, but never 
are vulgar: in manner they are equal to the Turks. 
It is not easy in this hotbed of defects, where all are thorns, 
to know which to select as a bouquet for our readers. The 
first, and the cause of the whole evil, is, that utter absence of 
any religion whatever, which all inquirers have observed in 
this unhappy people. None have felt it more clearly than 
Mr. Borrow, who, although he did not go into Spain on their 
account, could not fail being struck with their deplorable con- 
dition worse perhaps than that which he had seen in other 
countries; for Spain, with all her pretensions to the purest, 
most uncompromising faith, has ever been the most devoid of 
the spirit and practice of real religion. The system has been 
framed as an engine of policy, an intellectual despotism, fos- 
tering ignorance, enslaving and impoverishing mind and body. 

The gipsies have preserved none of the idols or creeds of 
Hindostan: whatever ideas they may have had, they have 
passed away with the pagodas and priests, whom they no 
longer behold, as their present vague notions of saints and 
images would vanish, if they ceased to behold the idol-tem- 
ples of Spain :—“ Any poor shred would drop off like their 
s* European garments as they become old ; and as no particular 
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*‘ dress is essential to their caste, so no particular god, no par- 
“ ticular religion.” (Vol.i. p.162.) The Spanish church, which 
persecuted and persecutes Jews and Protestants, never took 
any pains to put these stragglers into the Pope’s pound: they 
had too little wool. Mr. Borrow met with an aged inquisitor 
at Cordova who was not aware of one “ case of a Gitano ha- 
“ving been tried or punished by the Inquisition; adding 
“ these remarkable words: ‘The Inquisition always looked 
* upon them with too much contempt to give itself the slight- 
“ est trouble concerning them; for as no danger either to the 
* state or the church of Rome could proceed from the Gitanos, 
“ it was a matter of perfect indifference to the holy office whe- 
“ ther they lived without religion or not. The holy office has 
“ always reserved its anger for people very different ; the Gi- 
“tdénos having at all times been a worthless and despicable . 
* people.’ ”— Vol. i. p. 172. 

They were neither rich nor powerful. “Avarice has always 
“been the dominant passion in Spanish minds ; their rage for 
“ money being only to be compared to the wild hunger of wolves 
“for horse-flesh in the time of winter.” They made religion 
their stalking-horse: they only persecuted moneyed heretics, 
and those who were antagonists to their system: they were 
tolerant to the indifferent gipsy. Mr. Borrow thinks, as all 
his predecessors have done, that their spiritual condition is 
hopeless: he avoids all the cheering language which is too 
frequently adopted by ordinary missionaries, who report con- 
verted hundreds, in lively anticipation of subscribing thou- 
sands. Mr. Borrow is neither deceived nor a deceiver; he 
refers those “good people” who boast of their bonnes fortunes 
among the gipsy souls. to his vocabulary, where the words 
‘hoax’ and ‘ hocus’ are proved to be of gipsy origin, like the 
ingenious art which they first introduced. The late benevo- 
lent Mr. Way succeeded in three years in converting two 
Jews; they received the sacrament, and the same night stole 
the plate. 

Mr. Borrow did not convert so many. He takes as the 
motto of his title-page a couplet from Ferdousi: “ For that 
** which is unclean thou canst entertain no hope: no washing 
** will make the gipsy white,””—no preaching, sound. Never- 
theless he persevered through good report and evil report, 
2p2 
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casting his seed on the ground, trusting that some might 
eventually spring up, as grain which has dropped from the 
cerements of a mummy has sprouted after two thousand years. 
Man’s task is mechanical ; he is merely the sower of the seed, 
which it is God’s prerogative to call into life, at his own good 
time and pleasure. “ It was in the humble hope of drawing 
“the attention of Christian philanthropists to these degraded 
“and unhappy people that this work was undertaken.” Mr. 
Borrow set to business with great tact and knowledge of the 
people: he never was over-zealous, never introduced the sub- 
ject at the wrong time among a recalcitrant, mulish genera- 
tion, who might be led by a Calo straw, but not driven by a 
rod of Busné iron. He set the gipsy to catch the gipsy: he 
never frightened his sheep-jacketed congregation with lawn- 
sleeves, hassock and cassock, well knowing that they would 
have tossed him in a blanket, like Sancho Panza. He began 
with the women: he found them more kind-hearted, more 
disposed to listen—and where are women not?—than the 
men, who “were engrossed each in his traffic,” swallowed 
up like city men in the cares and tares of business : 
“* Seldom to church, ’t was such a busy life ; 
But duly sent their family and wife.” 

Mr. Borrow held regular gipsy conversaziones: the com- 
pany was more numerous than select. The lady patronesses 
were “ Pepa, whose manners were sometimes almost elegant, 
“ although, next to Aurora, she was the most notorious she- 
“ Thug in Madrid: Pepa had two daughters, one called La 
“ Tuerta, from having only one eye; the other, La Casdami, 
“the scorpion, from the malice which she occasionally dis- 
“ played.” These ladies, like Milton’s daughters, assisted him 
in his studies. Knowing the importance which the Zincali 
attach to their language—the password of their citadel—he 
induced them, by way of experiment, to try whether it could 
be written down: thus he began with the appropriate parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which he hoped might interest his hear- 
ers: it did indeed, but only to see their Rommany written 
and read. He continued to avail himself of this curiosity, 
whetted by the bribe of “a glass of Malaga,” with which he 
invariably regaled his fair visitors, until he had translated the 
whole of St. Luke. This was published at Madrid in 1838, 
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This Embeo e Majaro Lucas is the first and only book which 
ever appeared in the Rommany language: five hundred copies 
were printed: it had a great sale. Mr. Borrow had always 
made the gipsies his agents for the distribution of his biblical 
translations: they did so readily, but solely because—true 
Spaniards !—they thought he had some secret object to gain, 
and that they were aiding a good Calo to deceive and injure 
the Busné. Mr. Borrow “cast his book upon the waters, and 
left it to its destiny.” It was purchased by the gipsies of 
both sexes, not for its contents, but because they thought it a 
charm or talisman which would protect the possessor. The 
conduct of the Spaniards was such as might be expected. 
The work “ was speedily prohibited, together with the Basque 
“ Gospel; by a royal ordonnance, however, which appeared 
“in the Gazette of Madrid in August 1838, every public 
“ library in the kingdom was empowered to purchase two 
“ copies in both languages, as the works in question were al- 
“ lowed to possess some merit in a literary point of view.” 
The author was of course sent to prison, and, had the In- 
quisition existed in its former flames, would have been burnt 


by the hangman. 


“* The people of the street in which I lived, seeing such numbers of these 
strange females continually passing in and out, were struck with astonish- 
ment, and demanded the reason. The answers which they obtained by no 
means satisfied them. ‘ Zeal for the conversion of souls, the souls too of 
Gitanas,—disparate ! [nonsense] the fellow is a bribén [a rascal]. Besides, 
he is an Englishman, and is not baptized ; what cares he for souls? They 
visit him for other purposes. He makes base ounces, which they carry 
away and circulate. Madrid is already stocked with false money.’ Others 
were of opinion that we met for purposes of sorcery and abomination. The 
Spaniard has no conception that other springs of action exist than interest 
or villany.”— Vol. i. p. 360. 

And not the Spaniard alone; the lax morality and want of 
principle of the Continent as compared to England is suffi- 
ciently notorious: foreigners judge of us by themselves; the 
true way to deceive them is always to tell them the truth: 
they seek for base motives in the most generous actions,— 
witness their disgraceful suspicions of our anxiety to suppress 
the slave-trade ; but the negro cannot look into the purest 
mirror without darkening it by his own reflection. The Zin- 
cali, like all ¢vho have no real religion, cannot escape the in- 
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fluence of some superstitions. One evening, when the ladies 
aforesaid had been confessing some outrageous misdemeanors 
against the Busné, Mr. Borrow, taking advantage of a pause, 
asked,— 

“* Do you fear God, OTuérta ?’—The One-eyed. ‘ Brother, I fear nothing.’ 

“* Myself. ‘Do you believe in God, O Tuérta?’—The One-eyed. ‘ Bro- 
ther, I do not; I hate all connected with that name; the whole is folly; 
me difiela cénche. If I go to church, it is but to spit at the images. I spat 
at the bisto [graven image] of Maria this morning; and I love the Corojai 
[the Moors], and the Londoné [English], because they are not baptized.’ 

“* Myself. ‘ You, of course, never say a prayer.’—The One-eyed. ‘ No, 
no; there are three or four old words, taught me by some old people, which 
I sometimes say to myself; I believe they have both force and virtue.’ 

“ Myself. ‘1 would fain hear; pray tell me them.’— The One-eyed. 
‘ Brother, they are words not to be repeated.’ 

“* Myself. « Why not ?’—The One-eyed. ‘They are holy words, brother.’ 

“* Myself, ‘ Holy! you say there is no God; if there be none, there 
can be nothing holy; pray tell me the words, O Tuérta.’"—The One-eyed. 
* Brother, I dare not.’ 

“* Myself. ‘ Then you do fear something.’— The One-eyed. ‘ Not 1: Sa- 
boca enrecar Maria ereria; and now I wish that I had not said them.’ 

** Myself. «You are distracted, O Tuérta: the words simply say, Dwell 
within us, blessed Maria. You have spitten on her busto this morning in 
the church, and now you are afraid to repeat four words, amongst which 
is her name.’—The One-eyed. ‘1 did not understand them, but I wish I 
had not said them.’ ””—Vol. i. p. 355. 


These words are of very ancient and obsolete Rommany, 
and are remembered, although no longer understood, by the 
Zincali : this traditionary veneration is of all ages and nations. 
The Greeks retained the Orphic hymns long after they were 
unintelligible, and it was sacrilege to alter a single word. It 
is easier to account for this principle of adhering to cabalistic 
phrases than for the sentiment expressed in this instance, 
which partakes purely of a Marian litany. The Orientals, 
and those especially who practise divination, believe in the 
efficacy of certain forms of words ; at those for instance which 
are engraved on the seal of Solomon, even the genii tremble. 
On ma ni bat si khom is the beginning of the mysterious sen- 
tence, which in the creed of the grand Lama contains the es- 
sence of all prayer; a dread of uttering the “ ineffable name” 
is equally Oriental. Mr. Borrow concludes from these fears 
that the gitanos are not godless ;—not devilless would be more 
correct : they never use the name of God except for purposes 
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of blasphemy and execration, or through habit from hearing 
Christian Spaniards swear. Their religion, if such a term be 
admissible, is purely based on fears of the fetish evil princi- 
ple: they dread a Nemesis—a Siva—an avenging destroyer: 
they are ignorant of all belief, hope, or even want of a merci- 
ful redeeming deity. All their tendencies, as evidenced in 
their language, are to conciliate the evil principle; him they 
term e/ buen baron, the good baron: the Russian gipsy names 
for “ God and his adversary, are Deval and Bengel, which dif- 
fer little from the Spanish terms Undebel and Bengi:” thus 
their term for the good principle is that which we apply to 
Satan. Scholars will be struck with the recurrence of this 
name, Endobel ; it is precisely the Endobal, Endoval, the La- 
tinized Endovellicus of the ancient Iberians. The termination 
bal, so common in Pheenician names, Hannida/, Asdrudal, etc., 
is doubtless connected with Baal, the great fetish Moloch, to 
whom human sacrifice was offered. Endo in Latin and Greek 
inscriptions is frequently translated * Praestantissimo,’ tyiote. 
Alphitrando in 1657 wrote a learned treatise to prove that 
this Endobel was ein teufel, a devil; which probably he was. 
The female Iberian deity, the Astarte, the Diana of Pheeni- 
cian Sabeism, may be traced in the Rommany word for the 
moon, Astra, and in the Basque, Astartia, which signifies 
Sunday. The gipsy term Benge, Bengui, is Sanscrit ; it means 
mud: Bengaprabha is a hell of mud tenanted by Bengues, 
The Zincali no longer believe in the metempsychosis : “ They 
“ laugh at the idea; they hold that the soul perishes with the 
“ body ; we have been wicked and miserable enough in this life, 
“ said they ; why should we live again?” All their charms and 
talismans are directed against evils in this life: of this class is 
the loadstone, la piedra iman,—in Rommany, la bar lachi, the 
good stone: this is an Oriental prestige. Mountains of load- 
stone occur in all tales of the genii: from the power which it 
possesses of attracting iron, it is supposed to exert a similar 
influence over the human heart, and to keep off the very devil : 
the gipsy smugglers think it will protect them even from re- 
venue officers: it enters largely into love-philtres, which gipsy 
hags prepare; as Dido thought of dosing Aineas with hippo- 
manes. They are always endeavouring to steal the large load- 
stone in the Museum at Madrid: nor are they the only thieves 
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at heart. Pepita informed Mr. Borrow that a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, who was muy enamorado, very much in love, offered 
her all his sacerdotal garments if she could steal this particu- 
lar loadstone: so much for celibate morality. The person in. 
love, if he desires to excite a corresponding passion, must 
swallow some of the stone in brandy, repeating a certain form 
of verses, which are given both in the original and translation, 
and which do not appear to us to possess any remarkable 
charm,—possibly from want of faith. All this is an old story : 
the ancients used the loadstone in their magical incantations, 
their axinomantiz. Hardouin, in his ‘Comments on Pliny,’ 
(N. H., xxxvi. 19,) gives some curious details. The Egyptians, 
according to Plutarch, thought that it was the bone of Horus 
Priapus: a new fossil this for M. Agassiz. The Spanish 
Goths, according to St. Isidore (Or. xvi. 4), believed that it 
tested virginity and expelled devils. Albertus Magnus, and 
most medizeval wise men, seem to have reasoned like the mo- 
dern gipsy and priest of Mr. Borrow. 

We regret that we cannot follow Mr. Borrow through all 
his attempts at improving these incorrigible sinners. “ Mat- 
ters did not go on invariably in a smooth manner ;” some- 
times the flock were disposed to be “grotesque and ma- 
licious.” One day a strange “ gipsy jockey” joined them, who 
without any preamble said to Mr. Borrow, “ Don Jorge, you 
shall lend me two barias” (ounces of gold). “ Not to your 
whole race, my excellent friend,” said I; “are you frantic? 
Sit down and be discreet:” he obeyed, and, when the rest 
departed, went with them. He attended the next meeting, 
and again said, “ Don Jorge, you shall lend me two barias.” 
I made him no answer, but at once entered on the subject 
which brought me thither. I spoke for some time in Spanish : 
I chose for my theme the situation of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
and pointed out its similarity to that of the Gitanos in Spain ; 
I spoke to the power of 
“‘God, manifested in preserving both as separate and distinct people amon gst 
the nations until the present day. I warmed with my subject. I subse- 
quently produced a manuscript book, from which I read a portion of Scrip- 
ture, and the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed, in Rommany. When I 
had concluded I looked around me. The features of the assembly were 
twisted, and the eyes of all turned upon me with a frightful squint; not 
an individual present but squinted,—the genteel Pépa, the good-humoured 
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Chicharéna, the Casdami, "&e. &c., all squinted. The gipsy fellow, the 
contriver of the birla [joke, quiz] squinted worst of all. Such are gipsies.’’ 


So ends his first volume. The pastor knew the moral ob- 
liquity of his perverse flock, and at least, if they took no be- 
nefit from his sermon, he lost nothing by them. “ Neither a 
borrower nor a lender,” etc., was the text of our original au- 
thor: Polonius, although a fool and a lord of the bedchamber, 
at least learned at court to take care of his ducats: the camp 
is no bad school. Mr. Borrow, under his early tutors, learned 
to keep wide awake himself during his own sermon, being as- 
sured that his congregation would pick his pocket, even were 
he enforcing an observance of the eighth commandment. No 
wonder, when they could not do it, that these gipsies respect- 
ed his superior intelligence ; “ Lucus a non lucendo.” 

The frequent instances in which he outwits them are among 
the most amusing and graphic parts of his work: take the 
whole Tarifa chapter. He lands from Africa with a Moorish 
Jew servant and puts up at a gipsy inn: the drama is carried 
on, he speaking in Moorish to his valet, the gipsies palaver- 
ing him in Spanish, and cursing him to themselves in a rich 
sotto voce accompaniment of Rommany: at last they ask him 
two dollars for a chicken; he then bursts out in pure gitano, 
reversing the similar scene between Turnus and the Fury, 
“You mean two dryjis [sixpence],O mother of all the witches!” 
“ Pray sit down, sir,” said the hag, “ now we see that you are 
of our religion, and tell us where you have been.” (Vol. i. 
p- 279.) 

Our reader will by this time think that the Spaniards were 
not very wrong in lumping all this hopeful race in one sweep- 
ing condemnation,—Los Gitanos son muy malos,—“ the gipsies 
are very good for nothing.” They acted on this foregone con- 
clusion, and, having given the dog a bad name, thought it 
merciful to hang him without further trial. In Spain they 
were executed for crimes which they did not commit, which 
is particularly unfair and disagreeable: we take the charge of 
cannibalism to be a pure calumny; it runs through Hunga- 
rian and Spanish indictments. We spare our readers those 
extracts from the pleadings with which Mr. Borrow has en- 
cumbered his pleasant pages: he, however he may undervalue 
book learning, has not escaped the spell which print casts 
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over the strong man, who reads little: a heavy quarto will 
not be defied. Again, modest and mistrustful of his own 
powers, he has hoped to conciliate his reader and give an air 
of research to his book by quoting from authors, whom, from 
writing on his favourite subject and not knowing their rela- 
tive worthlessness, he naturally overrates. 

One of the Spanish worthies records how that 


‘* A certain judge named Don Martin Fajardo, an arrant gipsy-hunter, came 
to Jaraicejo in 1629, and laid his claws upon four Gitanos, and, having no- 
thing to accuse them of, except being Gitanos, put them to the torture, and 
made them accuse themselves, which they did; for on the first appeal 
which was made to the rack they confessed that they had murdered a fe- 
male gipsy in the forest of Las Gamas, and had there eaten her.” 


Mr. Borrow here breaks in upon the historical narrative :— 


“ | myself am well acquainted with this same forest of Las Gamas, which 
lies between Jaraicejo and Trujillo ; it abounds with chestnut and cork trees, 
and is a place very well suited either for the purpose of murder or canni- 
balism. It will be as well to observe that I visited it in company with a 
band of Giténos, who bivouacked there, and cooked their supper, which 
however did not consist of human flesh, but of a puchéro, the ingredients 
of which were beef, bacon, garbanzos and berdolaga, or field-peas and pur- 
slain; therefore I myself can bear testimony that there is such a forest as 
Las Gamas, and that it is frequented occasionally by gipsies, by which two 
points are established by far the most important to the history in question, or 
so at least it would be thought in Spain ; for, being sure of the forest and 
the gipsies, few would be incredulous enough to doubt the facts of the mur- 
der and cannibalism. On being put to the rack a second time, the Giténos 
confessed that they had likewise murdered and eaten a female pilgrim in 
the forest aforesaid; and on being tortured yet again, that they had served 
in the same manner, and in the same forest, a friar of the order of San Fran- 
cisco, whereupon they were released from the rack and executed. This is 
one of the anecdotes of Quinoies.”— Vol. i. p. 104. 


The eating a woman up did not stay the course of ordinary 
Spanish justice—the broiling a Capuchin @ la San Lorenzo 
was a morsel which the good judge could not digest. With- 
out any hankering after these flesh-pots of Egypt, other pur- 
poses might be imagined to which a female gipsy (Reglita for 
instance) might be better applied than to the spit. Whatever 
these pseudo-Egyptians did or did not do, the simplest clown 
of Egypt told Cleopatra, herself a gipsy according to Romeo, 
and a dish for gods according to historians, that “ the devil 
himself would not eat a woman.” 
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Thus were trials conducted and histories written in Spain, 
and not in Spain alone, for England was blessed with judges 
who hanged venerable females on the undeniable evidence of 
their accomplice cat; neither however were eaten, which has 
happened in the Peninsula, if Quinofies and Gil Blas are to 
be believed. If the gipsies eat carrion occasionally, it is rather 
from a want of cash than of wholesome appetite ; it is their 
poverty, not their will, that consents, just as the French at 
Paris are regaled on entrées of horseflesh, and on corpse- 
fattened pork at Algiers; but no man ever accuses this, the 
greatest nation of gastronomers, of voluntary ippophagism or 
anthropophagism. Apropos of horses, the trimming and clip- 
ping beasts is the only innocent avocation of the Zincali, and 
they like it none the better for that: “ Je n’aime pas les plai- 
sirs innocens,” said Madame du Deffand. It is well known 
that in Spain mules and asses do the duty of railroads and of 
broad-wheeled waggons; these “hairy fools” form the fore- 
ground of every Spanish picture, whether in town or out; 
never can two or three Spaniards be assembled together with- 
out a mule or an ass being found among them. Shearing in 
Spain is universal; the animals’ coats are trimmed closely, 
which keeps them cooler, and facilitates the cure of galled 
skins; the hide, and especially about the haunches, is clipped 
into fanciful patterns; a tuft is always left at the end of the 
tail, like a bell-pull, and indeed it is the rope by which a zagal 
or cad hauls himself up on to the coach-box. A muleteer of 
sentiment always has the ciphers of his true love’s name cut 
in alto-relievo on his beast’s rump. To shear, in pure Casti- 
lian, is termed esguilar, and the instruments éijeras; the cor- 
responding terms in Rommany are monrabar and cachas. The 
shears are exactly like those which were wielded by the fatal 
sisters ; for they tally with the old pair which, found at Hercu- 
laneum, delighted Madame Starke in the Museum at Naples. 
They are always stuck in the Gitano’s sash, and form part and 
parcel of a Calo, as the fan does of an Espafiola; they are the 
becoming type of his profession, as a rope was of the Fran- 
ciscan friars, before they were swallowed up by cannibal church 
reform. These gipsies operate with a dexterity to which few 
French professors,—not even those on the Pont-Neuf, the very 
centre of the centre of European civilization,—ever attain on 
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the most patient poodle. Such is the use of these shears ; 
the abuse is to “ snip Busné noses” (vol. i. p. 227). The pro- 
fessors, besides clipping and snipping, are adepts in the lucra- 
tive arts of horse-stealing, dealing and doctoring: they form 
the veterinary practitioners of Spain. They provide themselves 
with patients by secreting in mangers a poisonous mixture 
called Dras,—a thing which has occurred at Newmarket. They 
possess the antidote to this bane, and can cure the diseases 
which they inoculate, which some medical men in some other 
countries cannot. In Spain, by the way, the two most fatal 
disorders are a coup-de-soleil and a doctor. Mr. Borrow de- 
tails many ingenious methods by which the Spanish jockeys 
manage to do the Mr. Greens of the peninsula. We shall not 
reveal these dangerous secrets: sufficient for English stables 
is the evil thereof; and we lament to say that our author has 
come to this melancholy conclusion, that the greatest rogue 
who ever figged, chanted, or bishoped in Spain, is a mere 
infant when compared to the full-grown sublimity of rascality 
of an English leg :— 


“* Hic niger est; hunc tu Romane caveto.” 


These honest earnings of the males are trifling compared to 
the ill-gotten gains of the women, whether old or young, hide- 
ous or lovely. When in the hag state they sell a vegetable de- 
coction to produce abortion; this they call /a raiz del buen 
baron, the root of the good baron, meaning thereby, says our 
author, “his satanic majesty, on whom this root is very ap- 
propriately fathered.” Mr. Borrow, when it was shown to 
him, thought that it was parsley. This botany is at variance 
with that of English old women, who connect parsley-beds 
rather with the fecundative and fructifying principle than 
with the preventive. This peninsular variety may possibly 
have been lost in England, when the convent gardens of 
monks, our first herbalists and green-grocers, were suppressed. 

Another item in the gipsy budget is the revenue derived 
from curing the effects of the evil eye, el mal de ojo. This 
dread of a too fascinating glance is both oriental and classi- 
cal. Solomon was afraid of it; Jews and gipsies believe in it 
and shudder ; the Andalucians share it with the Neapolitans, 
those grand preservers of pagan absurdities; a look of ad- 
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miration from a stranger is no compliment; Spaniards have 
learnt from experience that anything coveted by those who 
are armed with power is very soon laid hold of. The habit of 
offering everything that is admired, esta muy a la disposicion 
de vm., arises from the wish of making a virtue of a necessity. 
The gipsies profess to neutralise this evil eye; the process is 
termed querelar nasula. Mr. Borrow devotes his ninth chap- 
ter, and a very curious one it is, to the Jewish and Moorish 
notions of this bane and its antidote. In Andalucia amulets 
are worn like lightning-conductors, to disarm an electric eye: 
“ Small horns, tipped with silver, are frequently attached to 
* the children’s necks by means of a cord braided from the 
“ hair of a black mare’s tail. Should the evil glance be cast, 
* it is imagined that the horn receives it, and instantly snaps 
* asunder.” (Vol. i. p. 147.) 

The Neapolitan cornicelle are therefore made of coral, which 
is a peculiarly brittle substance. The superstition is pagan, 
and the specific is phallic; the evil eye is repelled by pre- 
senting an object of insult or defiance, a something on the 
* non admirari” or antagonist principle. An amulet has been 
derived ab amolire, from crushing, the killing effect of the evil 
eye, which was represented under the myth of Medusa’s head. 

The Gitana is of course an adept in the vulgar arts of shop- 
lifting, ustilar pastesas, of palmistry, of fortune-telling, penar 
la bahi, or penaw dukkerin in the English dialect. These 
witches cannot prophesy unless their hands are previously 
crossed with some precious metal ; silver, and gold even bet- 
ter, operates galvanically in chiromancy, just as a brass band 
assists the efficacy of Cheltenham waters. The gipsies make 
_ their fortunes by telling those of other people, so the monks 
of St. Francis grow rich by their vow of poverty. Promises 
are the only capital required in this trade; the art consists in 
their proper adaptation to the age and wants of the appli- 
cants; the sure baits are handsome lovers to virgins, second 
husbands to widows, and red gold to the aged man or woman. 
For these purposes these female tongues are taught rhetoric 
and enormous lying from the cradle. This organ is not to be 
trifled with in its most uneducated, unsophisticated state. 
Mr. Hunter never could determine within some hundreds by 
how many pairs of muscles it was moved; when its speech is 
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properly cultivated to conceal thought, a bewitching gipsy 
will outtalk and take in the Old Serpent himself. “ Mention 
me,” says Mr. Borrow, warming on the subject, “ a point of 
devilry with which that woman is not acquainted.” 

She has always the right word on the tip of her organ: 
she is no more restrained by a sense of shame than a special 
pleader: impudent and brazen-faced, she must live by her 
wits; this strengthens her cerebral lobes, as carrying sedan- 
chairs does Irish legs. She has the good fortune to be always 
out of hard work. It is this treadmill routine of having some 
base mechanical daily work, which stupefies the divine particle 
of operatives, who are therefore called so many hands, not 
heads. With the Gitanos, these workers in iniquity, c’est la 
téte qui travaille; if they can only get that in, the rest of 
their bodies will follow, sure as death, into poorhouse or pa- 
lace, pauperum tabernas, regumyue turres. 

Mr. Borrow gives an instance of royal wheedling. It 
chanced that the son of Pepita, the husband of Chicharona, 
was sent to the galleys for having “ spirited away a horse.” 
His female relatives determined to obtain an 


** interview with the Queen Regent Christina, whom they doubted not 
would forthwith pardon the culprit, provided they had an opportunity of 
assailing her with their gipsy discourse ; for, to use their own words, ‘ they 
well knew what to say.’ I at that time lived close by the palace, in the 
street of Santiago, and daily, for the space of a month, saw them bending 
their steps in that direction. One day they came to me in a great hurry, 
with a strange expression on both their countenances. ‘ We have seen 
Christina, hijo’ [my son], said Pepita to me. ‘ Within the palace?’ I in- 
quired. ‘ Within the palace, O child of my garlochin’ [heart, hijo de mi 
corazon], answered the sibyl: ‘ Christina at last saw and sent for us, as I 
knew she would; I told her ‘ bahi,’ and Chicharona danced the Romalis 
(gipsy dance] before her.’ ‘ What did you tell her?’ ‘I told her many 
things,’ said the hag, ‘ many things which I need not tell you; know, 
however, that amongst other things I told her that the chabori [little 
queen} would die, and then she would be Queen of Spain. I told her, 
moreover, that within three years she would marry the son of the King of: 
France, and it was her bahi to die Queen of France and Spain, and to be 
loved much and hated much.’ ‘ And did you not dread her anger when 
you told her these things?’ ‘ Dread her, the Busnee?’ screamed Pepita: 
‘no, my child, she dreaded me far more; I looked at her so—and raised 
my finger so—and Chicharona clapped her hands, and the Busnee be- 
lieved all I said, and was afraid of me: and then [ asked for the pardon 
of my son, and she pledged her word to see into the matter, and when we 
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came away she gave me this baria of gold, and to Chicharona this other, so 
at all events we have hokkanoed the queen. Mayan evil end overtake her 
body, the Busnee!’ ”—Vol.i. p. 318. 


Mr. Borrow knows the gipsies too well to vouch for this or 
for any of their sayings. It shows, however, the sort of things 
which happen in Spain; they would never have dared to im- 
pose on the son of their heart, of whose “ rum ” intelligence 
they were well aware, with anything grossly improbable. 
Access to the Spanish sovereigns was always easy to the hum- 
blest. Thus, while our liberal press was likening Ferdinand 
the Beloved to Nero, Rehoboam and the tiger in the Zoolo- 
gical Garden, the corpulent despot was toddling about with- 
out keepers or guards in the Buen Retiro, or good-humouredly 
receiving with his royal hand the petitions for reform jobs, 
etc., from his oppressed subjects, to which, like a true father 
of his people, he never attended, Carajo ! es mucho rey! “He 
is indeed a great king!” said they. His then faithful spouse, 
and now disconsolate widow, Christina, with all her private 
virtues, is but a weak, “ shallow, changing woman,” and ex- 
actly the no-character who would resort and give credit to 
gipsy fortune-tellers. 

The female gipsies are chalanes, that is, itinerant dealers 
and brokeresses ; they penetrate into the Spanish harems, on 
pretence of selling articles of female dress, and thus convey 
billets-doux, contraband cottons and cutlery from Gibraltar, 
obscene objects and prints from France. Whenever there is 
a chance they practise the hok-kano baro, the great trick—the 
discovery of hidden treasure. The dupe is persuaded to con- 
ceal money or plate in a secret spot, over which efficacious 
incantations are muttered ; the deposit must not be looked at 
for a stated period, during which the sorceress takes care to 
carry it off, and then attributes its disappearance to the im- 
patience of the victim, whose curiosity alone dispelled the 
charm by infringing the conditions. This trick is generally 
played on their own sex, for Spanish women cannot keep a 
secret, not even their own. It is a sure card. Mammon is 
the god of Spain. ‘ Rem, quocunque modo rem.” Spaniards 
hate hard work, which is not so easy anywhere; they dislike 
earning bread by the sweat of their brow, for excessive per- 
spiration is particularly disagreeable in their hot climate. 
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There are plenty of lost treasures in Spain, and not a few 
who wish to find them: the desire for sudden acquisition of 
wealth, by accident, is very oriental and peninsular: the 
Spaniards are all now mining mad. The expectation of find- 
ing hidden treasure is by no means unreasonable in countries 
where there are no savings-banks, no accountants-general, 
where every man distrusts his neighbour, and fears to be 
thought to have spare cash, knowing how soon he will be 
eased; disposable property is invested in jewels, in gold, and 
is condensed into shapes which take little room, and make 
less show, en lo gue no habla. Where property and person 
are insecure, where civil and foreign wars and domestic trea- 
son are rife, prudent housekeepers will hoard,—the where they 
never reveal to the wife of their bosoms or to their eldest sons. 
Many die and make no sign ; their secret, and, what is worse, 
their cash, is lost to their distressed families. 

The women make money by the exhibition of the Romalis, — 
their peculiar dance ; there is always some notorious hag who 
will get up a funcion, a function, as dancing and assembling 
is called in Spain, for those Busné who will pay. It is im- 
possible to describe this capering ; it is the unchanged ballet 
of the improbe Gaditane of the profligate ancients. Gades 
was then what Paris is now, the purveyor of obscenity. This 
Romalis tallies in the minutest details, actions, gestures, in- 
struments of music, and encouraging applause of the fathers, 
mothers and brothers, with the Bzetican performances, which 
have been described by Horace, Martial, and Petronius Ar- 
biter. The dance is indubitably oriental: it is akin to the 
Hindostanee Nautch, to the Egyptian Ghawasee. It was 
brought into Andalucia by the Pheenicians by a southern 
route, and now, phenix-like, has re-appeared in the same 
province, imported from the East by the Zincali by a northern 
road. The two streams have met in Seville; the quality of 
the climate must be favourable. Few dances have travelled 
more, or are more deserving the notice of the antiquarian 
traveller. 

The gipsies practise the Romalis at their own weddings. 
Mr. Borrow gives a graphic scene of one of these outbreaks 
of extravagance. (Vol. i. p.343.) The wedding festivals gene- 
rally ruin the happy pair, who spend during the three first 
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days of the honeymoon their last shilling, starting with beg- 
gary for their marriage settlements. The similar outbreaks 
and waste of an Irish wake are infinitely more rational, for 
the party is fortunately dead before he is ruined. Open house 
is kept, even the abhorred Busné are welcomed. This making 
a marriage feast, and inviting guests from the highways, is 
strictly oriental and very Jewish. Although poverty comes 
in at the door of the bridal chamber, love does not fly out of 
the window. To marry a regular gipsy scarcely seems a 
prudent speculation in the abstract ; many a Christian gentle- 
man might however do worse; for, to the honour of the gipsy 
and Jew be it remarked, that no people in the world can sur- 
pass them in the redeeming social virtues—and oriental, we 
might add—of parental, marital, filial and brotherly affec- 
tion, of chastity and fidelity, of hospitality and charity towards 
their own poor. 

However lascivious the behaviour of the female dancers, 
however fiery the passions which they excite, they themselves 
are like iced punch at the ball: they would resent to the 
death any attempt on their persons. However paradoxical 
it may appear, no women in the world, married or unmarried, 
are so corporeally chaste as the female gipsies. Those who 
have seen much of them in Spain need no Borrow to tell 
them this. The supposition to the contrary is one of the idle 
errors of the numerous class of very fine pens, who, it is a 
pity, will write about things which they do not understand. 
The smaller fry of travellers shoot their longest bows in all 
that would lead the reader to infer that they were most tri- 
umphant lady-killers. Let every one test these boasts of 
others by their own ill successes. Every puny scribbler, 
from Sir John Carr to Mr. Inglis, likes particularly to have a 
shot at the women of Spain: possibly in that climate all may 
not be icicles on Dian’s temple, but the middling and lower 
classes certainly have nothing to fear in the comparison with 
those of the countries of their ignorant calumniators. Mr. 
Borrow has most correctly and justly stated, as regards the 
Spanish gipsies, that the men are not drunkards, nor the 
women harlots: there are no two “ characters which they 
* detest so much, no appellations which convey greater execra- 
“ tion than these.” (Vol.i. p. 19.) “ However incapable they 
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“ seem to be of distinguishing good from evil, they know that 
“ chastity is a jewel of high price, and that conjugal fidelity is 
“ capable of occasionally flinging a sunshine even over the 
“ dreary hours of a life passed in the contempt of almost all 
“ laws, whether human or divine.” (Vol. i. p. 332.) “They are 
“ willing, indeed, to encourage licentiousness in others from a 
“ hope of gain. It is one thing to bea procuress, and another 
“ to be a harlot, though the former has assuredly no reason to 
“ complain if she be confounded with the latter.” (Vol.i. p.138.) 
Valet quod sonat—they are taken at their word, being, as 
Louis XIV. said of his brother, “ Fanfaron des crimes qu'il 
ne commet jamais.” Superficial inquirers, who never go to 
the bottom of the subject, or apply the Baconian probe of ex- 
periment, take all this for granted; and the more as the 
ladies not only do not complain, but rather rejoice at their 
presumed frail character: it is by its very badness that they 
get on so well; they encourage the notion—springes to catch 
woodcocks ; they hold out promise to the ear, and break it to 
the hope. They do not care a rush for the good opinion of the 
world—what people will think or say; they are not anxious 
to keep up appearances of innocence, being guilty—just the 
reverse. They are content to be blown upon, conscious of 
their own virtue ; but they are not Christian ladies, who get 
very cautious after a trifling faux pas: they are of the sect of 
Roma. The gipsy child is taught from her cradle that lacha 
(corporeal chastity) is all and everything: the moral check is 
strengthened by physical contrivances—the dicle—which pre- 
vails likewise among Ethiopian slave-dealers. Mr. Borrow 
alludes to many ordeals and tests into which we cannot enter; 
they are strictly Jewish (Deut. xxii. 15). The child grows up 
with a horror of the white blood, which in her eyes is below 
that of the very beast. In the rare instance of an unchaste 
gipsy the offender is put to death without mercy by her male 
relations, as occurred among the Jews (Deut. xxii. 21). 
Europeans can scarcely fathom the influence of casée: it 
combines the power of religion and fashion. Those who 
break the laws of God without scruple tremble at the idea of 
infringing those of caste, the invention of the devil: disobe- 
dience is the crime never to be forgiven, and which entails 
disgrace indelible, loss of social position, of self-respect, of all 
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that renders life worth having. The caprice of caste extends 
to mere trifles: take the case of pork, which is not unsavoury 
in itself, nor is the eating it an act of moral turpitude per se ; 
yet throughout the vast regions of Asia the porcivorous pro- 
pensities of Europeans are what most offend and disgust: 
a toadeater is not less an object of universal contempt and 
avoidance. 

The Zincali are by no means a sensual people, and both 
sexes are of a remarkably cold temperament, although the 
metaphorically lava-blood of India flows in their veins. Their 
ruling passion is theft, which, like money-getting among the 
Jews, absorbs minor passions. The repugnance of a Giténa 
to a Busné suitor is thus forcibly expressed in one of the many 
instances cited by Mr. Borrow: “ You are a fool, foreigner ! 
** you know nothing of the ways of our people: there is a gulf 
* between us which neither can pass.” (Vol. i. p. 349.) The 
parents consider it next to impossible that their daughters 
should be seduced by any Busné, and trust them alone in 
their company, while they observe many curious precautions 
against suitors of their own caste. Mr. Borrow mentions 
one case of an intermarriage between a Giténa and a Spaniard. 
He is visited at Madrid by a patriot and liberal, one Chaleco 
of Valdepefias. We cannot stain our pages with the confes- 
sions of the cold-blooded atrocities perpetrated on women and 
children by this Christino philanthropist. This reformer was 
a hybrid: his father was a Spaniard :— 

«« « How came your mother,’ inquired Mr. Borrow, ‘ being a good calli, 
to marry one of a different blood ?’—Chaleco. ‘ It was no fault of hers ; 
there was no remedy. In her infancy she lost her parents, who were 
executed, and she was abandoned by all, till my father, taking compassion 
on her, brought her up and educated her: at last he made her his wife, 
though three times her age. She, however, remembered her blood, and 
hated my father, and taught me to hate him likewise, and avoid him. 
When a boy I used to stroll about the plains, that I might not see my 
father; and my father would follow me, and beg me to look upon him, 
and would ask me what I wanted, and I would reply, Father, the only 
thing I want is to see you dead.’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 294. 

It is fortunate for humanity that gipsy parents discounte- 
nance alliances which produce such upas fruit as Chaleco. 
Mr. Borrow found at Tarifa an isolated Zincalo family: the 
mother intended sending her son to Cordova, to take a wife 
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of the blood, as Jacob was sent to Padan-Aram. She preferred 
seeing her children “ sold to the Moors rather than married 
to the Busné!” This same affectionate mother had been en- 
trusted with a sick child of a family of consequence: she 
inflicted a private injury on the poor infant, which grew up 
to be an idiot. The vulgar idea that gipsies kidnap children, 
to bring them up as their own, is set at rest by Mr. Borrow ; 
it is loaves, not babies, that are scarce among them: they 
loathe the tender pledges of Busné loves like the young of 
serpents. Whenever they did steal children in Spain, it was 
to sell them as slaves to the Moors; in England, to the 
planters on the Delaware. They are devotedly attached to 
their own offspring ; for even “ thugs and gipsies,” says Mr. 
Borrow, “ have their moments of gentleness.” This, we 
suspect, is a permanent, not a capricious feeling. A lioness 
robbed of her whelps is a favourite image in modern poetry, 
and expresses maternal love and despair. She is not the only 
mother who dotes on what the rest of the world thinks cubs. 
* Dice el sapo a sus chiquitos, ‘ ven aca, mis angelitos !?”— 
the old toad says to its toadlings, “ come hither, my cherubs! 
—too beautiful to live.” If true love, connubial endear- 
ments, and the social affections did not exist among stoats, 
vipers, Laras, De Cliffords, sentimental pirates and melodious 
highwaymen, their races would become extinct. There is 
honour among thieves. The gipsies are like a republic of 
wolves, who do not eat each other up, except when very hard 
pressed. The war which mankind wages against them con- 
centrates their gentle feelings on the few beings whom they 
do not hate, and by whom they are not hated. Their affec- 
tions, from never going outside their tents, are very domestic. 
They are so unaccustomed to kindness from strangers that 
they bite those who would stroke them, like curs, who, from 
long habits of being beaten, cannot disassociate the idea of 
the hand from a stick. In their own domestic kennel these 
mistakes do not occur; they wag their tails and lick each 
other very like the rest of Spanish mankind. 

A love for the song, dance and music is, as we have seen, 
common to the black and the white blood. The Zincali, 
although they cannot read or write, have, like the bulk of 
Spaniards, who are in the same predicament, a sort of float- 
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ing unwritten literature ; it assumes the oriental and Spanish 
form of tales and ballads. “ It is in their songs,” says Mr. 
Borrow, “ that the character of a people is to be read with 
the greatest certainty.” Now that of the gipsies is not un- 
deniable, and the exponent smacks of the Newgate Calendar 
put into verse, or of Captain Macheath’s melodies when sing- 
ing in fetters. Thieves by instinct, of course they are plagi- 
arists, and have borrowed from the Castilian muse both ideas 
and prosody, as naturally as they would have filched her linen 
from a hedge. 

Our author has made a vast collection of these composi- 
tions. He prints a hundred and odd stanzas, accompanying 
the originals with a translation; these elegant extracts are 
unique in their kind, and curious on that account. We are 
thankful for what he has given us, and still more for what he 
has not. The erratic couplets have little connexion with 
each other; the quality of the gipsy mind is wandering: it 
cannot be fixed, or dwell long on any one subject. They 
scarcely can comprehend an abstract idea; they are creatures 
of the impulse of the moment, without method, perseverance, 
or continuity, except in caste. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that these stanzas never formed parts of a whole, 
like the rhapsodies of Homer ; much of this want of connexion 
is attributable to the compiler, not to the composers. Mr. 
Borrow has dotted down these catches and snatches just 
where they were poured forth. His honey is the produce of 
innumerable weeds and flowers; he has strung his pearls on 
one string hap-hazard, and with no reference to their indivi- 
dual shape or size. The couplets closely resemble in form and 
style the seguedillas, or ballads of Spain, which are now fami- 
liar to all men as those in our own streets. These gipsy songs 
are mostly extemporaneous, struck off in ventas, and perish- 
ing at their birth; they, to use a pretty metaphor of their 
own, “ are countless as sparks from the forge; more than a 
“ hundred lovely daughters I see produced at one time, fiery as 
“ roses; in a moment they expire gracefully circumvolving.” 

Those flowerets, which Mr. Borrow will not willingly let 
die, are not unlike our popular ballads which are sung about 
assize-time ; they run upon cattle-lifting, the new drop, stab- 
bing a dusné under the fifth rib, or, gipsicé, “ pouring forth 
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“ seem to be of distinguishing good from evil, they know that 
“ chastity is a jewel of high price, and that conjugal fidelity is 
“ capable of occasionally flinging a sunshine even over the 
“ dreary hours of a life passed in the contempt of almost all 
“ laws, whether human or divine.” (Vol. i. p. 332.) “They are 
“ willing, indeed, to encourage licentiousness in others from a 
“ hope of gain. It is one thing to bea procuress, and another 
“ to be a harlot, though the former has assuredly no reason to 
complain if she be confounded with the latter.” (Vol.i. p.138.) 
Valet quod sonat—they are taken at their word, being, as 
Louis XIV. said of his brother, “ Fanfaron des crimes qu’il 
ne commet jamais.” Superficial inquirers, who never go to 
the bottom of the subject, or apply the Baconian probe of ex- 
periment, take all this for granted; and the more as the 
ladies not only do not complain, but rather rejoice at their 
presumed frail character: it is by its very badness that they 
get on so well; they encourage the notion—springes to catch 
woodcocks ; they hold out promise to the ear, and break it to 
the hope. They do not care a rush for the good opinion of the 
world—what people will think or say; they are not anxious 
to keep up appearances of innocence, being guilty—just the 
reverse. They are content to be blown upon, conscious of 
their own virtue ; but they are not Christian ladies, who get 
very cautious after a trifling faux pas: they are of the sect of 
Roma. The gipsy child is taught from her cradle that lacha 
(corporeal chastity) is all and everything: the moral check is 
strengthened by physical contrivances—the dicle—which pre- 
vails likewise among Ethiopian slave-dealers. Mr. Borrow 
alludes to many ordeals and tests into which we cannot enter; 
they are strictly Jewish (Deut. xxii. 15). The child grows up 
with a horror of the white blood, which in her eyes is below 
that of the very beast. In the rare instance of an unchaste 
gipsy the offender is put to death without mercy by her male 
relations, as occurred among the Jews (Deut. xxii. 21). 
Europeans can scarcely fathom the influence of caste: it 
combines the power of religion and fashion. Those who 
break the laws of God without scruple tremble at the idea of 
infringing those of caste, the invention of the devil: disobe- 
dience is the crime never to be forgiven, and which entails 
disgrace indelible, loss of social position, of self-respect, of all 
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that renders life worth having. The caprice of caste extends 
to mere trifles: take the case of pork, which is not unsavoury 
in itself, nor is the eating it an act of moral turpitude per se ; 
yet throughout the vast regions of Asia the porcivorous pro- 
pensities of Europeans are what most offend and disgust: 
a toadeater is not less an object of universal contempt and 
avoidance. 

The Zincali are by no means a sensual people, and both 
sexes are of a remarkably cold temperament, although the 
metaphorically lava-blood of India flows in their veins. Their 
ruling passion is theft, which, like money-getting among the 
Jews, absorbs minor passions. The repugnance of a Giténa 
to a Busné suitor is thus forcibly expressed in one of the many 
instances cited by Mr. Borrow: “ You are a fool, foreigner ! 
* you know nothing of the ways of our people: there is a gulf 
“ between us which neither can pass.” (Vol. i. p. 349.) The 
parents consider it next to impossible that their daughters 
should be seduced by any Busné, and trust them alone in 
their company, while they observe many curious precautions 
against suitors of their own caste. Mr. Borrow mentions 
one case of an intermarriage between a Gitana and a Spaniard. 
He is visited at Madrid by a patriot and liberal, one Chaleco 
of Valdepefias. We cannot stain our pages with the confes- 
sions of the cold-blooded atrocities perpetrated on women and 
children by this Christino philanthropist. This reformer was 
a hybrid: his father was a Spaniard :— 

«« * How came your mother,’ inquired Mr. Borrow, ‘ being a good calli, 
to marry one of a different blood ?’—Chaleco, ‘ It was no fault of hers ; 
there was no remedy. In her infancy she lost her parents, who were 
executed, and she was abandoned by all, till my father, taking compassion 
on her, brought her up and educated her: at last he made her his wife, 
though three times her age. She, however, remembered her blood, and 
hated my father, and taught me to hate him likewise, and avoid him. 
When a boy I used to stroll about the plains, that I might not see my 
father ; and my father would follow me, and beg me to look upon him, 
and would ask me what I wanted, and I would reply, Father, the only 
thing I want is to see you dead.’”’—Vol. i. p. 294. 

It is fortunate for humanity that gipsy parents discounte- 
nance alliances which produce such upas fruit as Chaleco, 
Mr. Borrow found at Tarifa an isolated Zincalo family: the 
mother intended sending her son to Cordova, to take a wife 
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of the blood, as Jacob was sent to Padan-Aram. She preferred 
seeing her children “ sold to the Moors rather than married 
to the Busné!” This same affectionate mother had been en- 
trusted with a sick child of a family of consequence: she 
inflicted a private injury on the poor infant, which grew up 
to be an idiot. The vulgar idea that gipsies kidnap children, 
to bring them up as their own, is set at rest by Mr. Borrow ; 
it is loaves, not babies, that are scarce among them: they 
loathe the tender pledges of Busné loves like the young of 
serpents. Whenever they did steal children in Spain, it was 
to sell them as slaves to the Moors; in England, to the 
planters on the Delaware. They are devotedly attached to 
their own offspring ; for even “ thugs and gipsies,” says Mr. 
Borrow, “ have their moments of gentleness.” This, we 
suspect, is a permanent, not a capricious feeling. A lioness 
robbed of her whelps is a favourite image in modern poetry, 
and expresses maternal love and despair. She is not the only 
mother who dotes on what the rest of the world thinks cubs. 
* Dice el sapo a sus chiquitos, ‘ ven aca, mis angelitos !’?”— 
the old toad says to its toadlings, “come hither, my cherubs! 
—too beautiful to live.” If true love, connubial endear- 
ments, and the social affections did not exist among stoats, 
vipers, Laras, De Cliffords, sentimental pirates and melodious 
highwaymen, their races would become extinct. There is 
honour among thieves. The gipsies are like a republic of 
wolves, who do not eat each other up, except when very hard 
pressed. The war which mankind wages against them con- 
centrates their gentle feelings on the few beings whom they 
do not hate, and by whom they are not hated. Their affec- 
tions, from never going outside their tents, are very domestic. 
They are so unaccustomed to kindness from strangers that 
they bite those who would stroke them, like curs, who, from 
long habits of being beaten, cannot disassociate the idea of 
the hand from a stick. In their own domestic kennel these 
mistakes do not occur; they wag their tails and lick each 
other very like the rest of Spanish mankind. 

A love for the song, dance and music is, as we have seen, 
common to the black and the white blood. The Zincali, 
although they cannot read or write, have, like the bulk of 
Spaniards, who are in the same predicament, a sort of float- 
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ing unwritten literature ; it assumes the oriental and Spanish 
form of tales and ballads. “ It is in their songs,” says Mr. 
Borrow, “ that the character of a people is to be read with 
the greatest certainty.” Now that of the gipsies is not un- 
deniable, and the exponent smacks of the Newgate Calendar 
put into verse, or of Captain Macheath’s melodies when sing- 
ing in fetters. Thieves by instinct, of course they are plagi- 
arists, and have borrowed from the Castilian muse both ideas 
and prosody, as naturally as they would have filched her linen 
from a hedge. 

Our author has made a vast collection of these composi- 
tions. He prints a hundred and odd stanzas, accompanying 
the originals with a translation; these elegant extracts are 
unique in their kind, and curious on that account. We are 
thankful for what he has given us, and still more for what he 
has not. The erratic couplets have little connexion with 
each other; the quality of the gipsy mind is wandering: it 
cannot be fixed, or dwell long on any one subject. They 
scarcely can comprehend an abstract idea; they are creatures 
of the impulse of the moment, without method, perseverance, 
or continuity, except in caste. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that these stanzas never formed parts of a whole, 
like the rhapsodies of Homer ; much of this want of connexion 
is attributable to the compiler, not to the composers. Mr. 
Borrow has dotted down these catches and snatches just 
where they were poured forth. His honey is the produce of 
innumerable weeds and flowers; he has strung his pearls on 
one string hap-hazard, and with no reference to their indivi- 
dual shape or size. The couplets closely resemble in form and 
style the seguedillas, or ballads of Spain, which are now fami- 
liar to all men as those in our own streets. These gipsy songs 
are mostly extemporaneous, struck off in ventas, and perish- 
ing at their birth; they, to use a pretty metaphor of their 
own, “ are countless as sparks from the forge; more than a 
“ hundred lovely daughters I see produced at one time, fiery as 
“ roses; in a moment they expire gracefully circumvolving.” 

Those flowerets, which Mr. Borrow will not willingly let 
die, are not unlike our popular ballads which are sung about 
assize-time ; they run upon cattle-lifting, the new drop, stab- 
bing a dusné under the fifth rib, or, gipsicé, “ pouring forth 
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the gold of his heart into the pan of destruction.” The tunes 
to which they are sung are not harmonious; they are mostly 
set in the key of G sharp; the whole tone is not cheerful; it 
is that of a poet who has been ill used, over-reviewed ; it is far 
less joyous than the cognate effusions of the bandit and con- 
trabandista, who, although persecuted by the police and ex- 
cise, by men of hard hearts and no taste for the picturesque, 
form the envy and admiration of nine-tenths of Spaniards. 
Mr. Borrow tells us that “ these rhymes are trash ;” they 
are however true trash, and not the conventional nonsense 
of Rosa-Matildas and pseudo-gipsy heroines. Mr. Borrow 
makes them “speak out themselves ;” to place fine language 
and metaphysics in a real Gitana’s mouth would be as absurd 
as putting the last New Poor Law Report, or Mr. Babbage’s 
machine into her hands. Mr. Borrow’s translations of this 
trash rival the originals; he refers to the vocabulary for their 
fidelity, being “ unwilling that many thoughts and expressions 
which are highly objectionable ”’ should be fathered on him ; 
still less are they any children of ours. It is our duty to assist 
a candid author in not giving wider circulation to the mischief 
by inserting any portion in our respectable pages. We do 
this rather as moralists than as critics; for we know that it is 
not easy to translate Spanish, let alone gipsy, ballads; they 
are not bishops, to be benefited by the process. The Muse 
in warm climates goes somewhat en deshabille ; what drapery 
she has is oriental gossamer and bespangled ; to translate all 
this into decent English broadcloth would be covering the 
Venere Callipega with a Welsh flannel petticoat. Mr. Borrow 
must pardon us; he may console himself with thinking that 
other great men have failed. Even Dr. Bowring, a brother- 
linguist and translator of ballads, occasionally is somewhat 
inferior to his originals. A couple of specimens from the 
Black Muse of Zend will suffice. Take stanza nine :— 
‘¢ There runs a swine down yonder hill 
As fast as e’er he can, 
And as he runs he crieth still, 
‘ Come steal me, gipsy man.’”’ 

A very obliging invitation, but needless. Poll the whole Pe- 
ninsula, not ten Spaniards could be found to whom the wish 
would not have been father to this poetical thought. Pig- 
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eating is the test of the Catholic versus the Jew and Moor; pig- 
stealing is the maladie du pays. Our soldiers caught it dread- 
fully: the Duke could only stop “ the unmilitary practice 
of shooting pigs” by a double-snap shot at two of the sports- 
men, which he made at Aldeahuela de Bovida. (See Gur- 
wood.) This swinish invitation is itself stolen from Rabelais, 
in whose ‘ Pays de Cocagne,’ sucking-pigs ready roasted, with 
knives and forks on their backs, run about crying “ Come eat 
me!” Alas! poor Elia! to have lived and died in Middlesex ! 

Nor is the placing speech in the mouths of dumb animals 
one jot more the property of the pilfering gipsy-muse; it 
pervades the epos and history of the classics; it is used by 
them sparingly and with dignity—a portentous event, the 
dark shadow of coming calamity—pecudesque locute infan- 
dum !—bos est locutus—nothing more; the simple awful 
fact, no report of the speech, still less any allusion to beef. 
This abstract is too refined for the practical gipsy, who, when 
he does give a warning, selects his mouthpiece with judge- 
ment. An “ antipathy to trees” is a feature in Castilian 
character,—the honest, because little birds who pick the corn, 
build nests in them,—the dishonest, from reasons which the 
nineteenth stanza sets forth :— 

«« T walk’d the street, and there I spied 
A goodly gallows-tree, 
And in my ears methought it cried, 
‘ Gipsy, beware of me!’”’ 

This hint, and the invitation of the swine, appears to us 
to be what Aristotle condemns as pleonasmus, or waste of 
breath, in gibbet and porker. 

Such is the legitimate poetry of the Zincali, for there exists 
a spurious counterfeit ; the ‘fancy’ Andalucians not only ape 
the manners and prose of the Gitdnos, but imitate their poe- 
tical lingo. Father Manso was one of these pseudo-bards : 
his works have not survived him, and were no great loss, 
since Mr. Borrow became acquainted at Seville “ with a tall, 
“ bony, meagre-figured individual in a ‘shocking bad’ Anda- 
* Jucian hat, ragged cloak, and still more ragged pantaloons.” 
This person in his youth had fallen in with a manuscript 
compilation of this spurious poetry “ made by one Don Luis 
* Lobo (Wolf). He studied it day and night, until he had 
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“ planted it in his memory from beginning to end, and his 
“ brain, like Don Quixote’s, had become dry and heated.” 
He became the inmate of a madhouse for many years ; having 
partially recovered, he was let out, and during the cholera at 
Seville was “ appointed conductor of one of the dead-carts 
*‘ which went through the streets for the purpose of picking 
* up the dead bodies.” He frequently visited Mr. Borrow, and 
recited Mr. Wolf’s compilation. It was thus that the Brijindope 
or Deluge, and a poem on a plague at Seville, were preserved 
for the reading British public. This flood of verse, fills sixteen 
pages: the opening is modest but scarcely encouraging :— 
“* I with fear and terror quake 

Whilst the pen to write I take, 

For but poorly do I know 

With the subject on to go.” 

The poem concludes, “ Amen I say ;” and so said we when 
we had waded through it, It is a dismal concern; when not 
moral it is zoological and entomological. “ The tarantula I 
view, small emmet and cricket too.” We do not object to 
this: the Deluge is the proper reservoir for deep matter, and 
the ark was meant to contain all sorts of brute creations; our 
marvel is, what fun the Andalucian ‘ fancy,’ who really are 
wags, could have found in such a doleful wishy-washy affair, 
which does not contain one particle of dry humour. The 
‘Deluge’ is followed by the ‘ Plague ;’ the bathos is natu- 
ral: pleasant subjects these, from which Apollo deliver us! 
No wonder that the frequent perusal drove Don Luis Lobo 
mad, and rendered driving a cholera dead-cart a more agree- 
able and wholesome occupation! This poetry is brought to 
an end by a versified creed of Buddhism and the worship of 
the “ great Foutza,”—subjects of which no private family in 
England ought to remain ignorant. We advise Mr. Borrow, 
as a friend, to avoid three things for the rest of his life— 
Spanish historians, gipsy poetry and prussic acid. 

The transition from this poetry to prose is easy ; we prefer 
prose, which is more in our line: judging from Mr. Borrow’s 
specimens, gipsy prose resembles the ordinary prose of all 
respectable Spaniards ; it is garnished with proverbs. This is 
at once so oriental and so Spanish, that we can scarcely define 
where the gipsy ends and the Spaniard begins. The following 
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have a genuine gipsy gusto :—Chuquel sos pirela, cocal terela 
—* the dog who strolls about finds bones.” —Aunsos me dicas 
vriadao de jorpoz, ne sirlo braco,— although thou seest me 
dressed in wool, I am no sheep”—our friend Mr. Luis Wolf 
for instance ;—qui se fait mouton, le loup le mange. 

A simple tale will exemplify the every-day events which 
are recorded in gipsy prose. Mr. Borrow gives the original, 
which he has translated for the benefit of Busné gentlemen: — 


“* THE ROBBERS. 


** On a certain time arrived a band of thieves at the gate of a farm- 
house at midnight. So soon as the dogs heard them they began to bark, 
which causing the labourer to awake, he raised himself from his bed 
with a start, took his musket, and went running to the court-yard of 
the farm-house to the gate, which was shut, placed the barrel of his 
musket to the keyhole, gave his finger its desire, and sent a bullet into the 
forehead of the captain of the robbers, casting him down from his horse. 
Soon as the other fellows saw their captain on the ground in the agonies 
of death, they clapped spurs to their horses, and galloped off fleeing, turn- 
ing their faces back on account of the flies or almonds of lead.””—Vol. ii. 
p- 129. 


i.e. grape and bullets. This phrase, “ gave his finger its 
desire,” is explained in a Valpyan note. “ The original sig- 
nifies ‘ gave its pleasure to the finger, that is, the finger 
was itching to draw the trigger, and he humoured it.” Such, 
to borrow the words’ of their agreeable historian, whom we 
hope to meet soon and often again, are the gipsies ! 





ArrTic.e IV. 


Histoire de France. Par M. Micue.et, Professeur a Ecole 
Normale, Chef de la Section Historique aux Archives du 
Royaume. Tome troisiéme. Paris, 1837. 8vo. 


NEARLY five centuries and a half ago a Pope was elected, 
of whom the tradition is that his immediate predecessor, 
who is venerated as asaint by the Romanists, had prophesied, 
that he would sneak into power like a fox, use it like a lion, 
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and die like a dog*. Historians have generally agreed that 
the prophecy was fulfilled with wonderful precision; and if 
any have doubted its correctness, either as to the first or the 
last part, none have hesitated to admit the correctness of the 
second. This Pope is Boniface VIII., whose life and conver- 
sation will, no doubt, seem a matter of perfect indifference 
to many of our readers. Few, comparatively speaking, know 
that, as an individual, he was one of the most learned and 
acute and energetic men of his or any other age or country ; 
that as a temporal sovereign he exercised an influence of un- 
paralleled power over a considerable portion of the world, and 
that, uniting his spiritual to his temporal arms, he laid in a 
few years the foundation of universal monarchy for the see of 
Rome; and, had he reigned fifty years, instead of somewhat 
less than nine, who can undertake to say that he would not 
have succeeded in bringing his vast and ambitious schemes 
to perfection? He began to reign at an age when other men 
are wearied of the cares and turmoils of life, but no young 
man equalled him in the daring of his undertakings, even a 
few weeks before his death. Not satisfied with laying claim 
to all the kingdoms of the earth, he actually disposed of some 
of them on the ground that all earthly beings are, both in 
spiritual and temporal matters, subject to the Pope. He 
asserted at the same time the sovereignty over Sicily for the 
court of Rome, and that over Lyons for the archbishop of 
the diocese; he disposed of Sardinia and Corsica without 
ever having possessed an inch of ground in either, and ordered 
our Edward I. not to attack Scotland, as it was well known 
that that country belonged to Rome ; he claimed the right of 
settling the succession of Castile and of Hungary ; and, after 
having declared the Emperor Albert a murderer and an intru- 
der, he received him into his good graces, and would fain have 
assigned to him France, the lawful inheritance of his once 
dearest son, the illustrious king Philip the Fair. He, who 
could attempt this and a great deal more between his seventy- 
eighth and eighty-seventh year, deserves to be more known 
than he generally is, more particularly when an attempt is 
made by a numerous section of Christians in this country to 





* “Tntrabis ut vulpis, regnabis ut leo, morieris ut canis.” 
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hold him up as a very excellent man, hitherto libelled by 
historians. When we observe him described as a pontiff “who 
“ devoted through all his reign the energies of a great mind, 
“ cultivated by profound learning, and matured by long ex- 
“ perience in the most delicate ecclesiastical affairs, to the at- 
“ tainment of a truly noble end;” when we are assured that 
he has left examples “ of forgiveness and gentleness,” that 
“ we do not find in any writer, however hostile to him, the 
“ slightest insinuation against his moral conduct and cha- 
* racter,” and that “all his negotiations between powers 
“ were to bring about peace*,”—we think it important to in- 
quire into the life of this personage, in order also to ascertain 
what must be the political views of the party praising so 
much the attainment of the noble end which Boniface pro- 
posed to himself ;—the nature of this end being only ascer- 
tainable by inquiring into the particulars of the actions of this 
hitherto injured man. 

The modern champion of Boniface was led by a portrait 
of this Pope “ to the examination of several popular asser- 
tions affecting his moral and ecclesiastical conduct,” which 
he had previously stated to have been unfortunately misre- 
presented by writers “ whom political feelings arrayed ha- 
“‘ bitually in hostility to the ecclesiastical power, whenever it 
“came in conflict with the secular.” We must, in limine, 
protest against these unfair general assertions, tending to cast 
a slur on the impartiality of those who differ from him who 
makes them, intending to monopolize for himself and friends 
all the fairness and independence. Two historians of the last 
century,—Roman Catholics,—both clergymen, the one an 
archbishop, of matchless erudition and of the highest autho- 
rity in points of ecclesiastical history—both countrymen of 
Boniface,—Muratori and Mansi, speak of him in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“‘ Such,”’ says Muratori, ‘‘ was the end of Boniface; a person who in great- 
ness of mind, in magnificence, eloquence, and foresight in choosing right 
persons to fill offices, in knowledge of civil as well as canon law, had few 
equals ; but as he was wanting in that humility which befits all,—more par- 
ticularly him who fills the place of vicar of Christ, the pattern of all virtues, 


and of this particularly,—and as he was full of pride and haughtiness, he 
was liked by few, hated by a great many, and feared by all. He left 
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nothing undone to enrich and elevate his relations, and to gather money 
even by unworthy means. He was full of worldly thoughts; an implaca- 
ble enemy of the Ghibellines, he persecuted them with all his might, whilst 
in return they cursed his memory, and put him in hell, as one may see in 
Dante.”—Annal. 1303. 

Mansi says— 

** Boniface was endowed with splendid gifts of mind, but more fitting a 
temporal than a spiritual prince. Besides being the most learned man of 
his day in the knowledge of civil and ecclesiastical laws, he had great tact 
in transacting affairs, although he was not always successful. He accu- 
mulated great riches to support the dignity of the popedom, and was hence 
accused of avarice. Magnificent in his station, he adorned splendidly the 
pontifical palaces...... He moreover displayed a firmness worthy of a pope, 
which if he had mixed with prudence, he would have acted better by the 
church, and avoided the accusation of being a furious and violent man. 
But although there are many points in him which seem to deserve censure, 
there are many more imputations against him,—a man perhaps ambitious, 
avaricious and violent,—which are manifestly false.”—Ad Raynal. Ann, 


1303, § 41. 

No one can doubt that these writers, the latter more par- 
ticularly, said all they could for Boniface, and as little as 
they could against him. We claim no more credit for im- 
partiality than one is disposed to give to Mansi, and surely 
our claims are not unreasonable. 

Benedetto, born of the very old and noble family Gaetani 
of Anagni, connected with all the noble houses of the country, 
after having filled various responsible situations in the service 
of the court of Rome, was created cardinal by Martin IV., and 
promoted by Nicholas IV. After the death of the latter, 
Pietro Morone, Celestin V., was elected, and, on his abdica- 
tion, the choice fell on Benedetto Gaetani, who took the 
name of Boniface VIII. 

To appreciate the grounds on which it was said, if not pro- 
phesied, that Cardinal Gaetani would sneak into power like a 
fox, it is necessary to recall the circumstances under which 
the election as well as the abdication of Celestin V. took 
place. Nicholas IV. died at the beginning of April 1292, and in 
the spring of 1294 the cardinals had not yet agreed on his 
successor. Charles II., king of Naples, went to Perugia, 
where they were holding their conclave, to urge them to come 
to an understanding; at which Cardinal Gaetani was very 
angry, and high words passed between the king and him. 
In June Cardinal Latino Malabranca, of the Orsini family, 
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assured Cardinal Gaetani that a holy man had been warned 
that something terrible would befall them if they did not elect 
a pope before next November. “ This is one of the visions 
of your friend Pier Morone,” said Gaetani sneeringly. The 
eyes of the cardinals were at once turned to this very man 
as fit to fill the chair of St. Peter’s, and at the beginning of 
July he was unanimously chosen. 

Pietro Morone was born at Isernia, in Terra di Lavoro, and 
from his earliest days performed sundry miracles, and success- 
fully fought the devil (occasionally by the help of angels), who, 
by day and by night, attacked him in a variety of ways too 
long to relate and too difficult to believe*. He chose to live a 
solitary life, and was afterwards prevailed upon to take orders, 
and to become a Benedictine. After he had made himself well 
acquainted with the constitution of the order, he thought it 
wanted reform, and he undertook it; in consequence the Celes- 
tine monks were established, and in due time legalized by the 
Pope; he then retired again to Morone, a wild mountain in the 
province of Sulmona, where he lived the hardest life of an 
anchorite, celebrated over all that part of the world for his 
miracles. On receiving the news of his election, he accepted, 
after some hesitation, and, instead of going to Rome, he went 
to Aquila to be consecrated Pope. He rode into this city on 
a donkey, all through humility, amidst the acclamations of two 
hundred thousand people, who had crowded to see the poor 
hermit installed in the highest dignity in Christendom. 

But he had no sooner been invested with it, than he proved 
how unfit he was for his lofty station; he not only granted 
favours thoughtlessly, but appointed more than one person to 
the same office, and gave blank bulls, to be filled up as they 
pleased, to persons who took advantage of his weakness. The 
king of Naples, to have him entirely under his control, pre- 
vailed on him to fix his residence at Naples instead of Rome, 
and thither the Pope rode on his donkey. Most persons 
were of opinion that Cardinal Gaetani would not venture to 
join the pontiff in the capital of a sovereign whom he had 





* « Antiquus hostis laqueos illi perpetuo tendere non desinebat. Vigilanti enim 
et item dormienti duarum mulierum formam objiciebat...... quin et earum unam 
utrinque ad latera dormientis collocabat, nudam quidem eam pellicientemque sanc- 
tum juvenem ad turpia, et quasi vim inferentem.” 
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offended, as we said; but they were deceived. Cardinal 
Gaetani did go to Naples, and out of thirteen cardinals, all 
creatures of the king of Naples, whom Celestin created, there 
was but one Roman, and that one a nephew of Cardinal 
Gaetani, who thus proved his interest both with the Pope and 
with the King, and who from that day was considered the 
most inflnential man at court. 

The cardinals perceived, when it was too late, the solemn 
blunder they had committed in choosing a saint as Pope, and 
they began to think of a remedy; it occurred to them, at 
least to some of them, that the only way would be to prevail 
on the Pope to resign. Celestin V. was still Pier di Morone,— 
more fond of prayers than of government, more happy in a 
hut than in a palace, preferring a quiet ride on his donkey 
to an ovation on a triumphal car, and solitude to the company 
of monarchs, cardinals and gentlemen, with whom he could 
not feel at ease, not having one idea in common with them. 
On its being represented to him that the good of Christendom 
required his abdication, he humbly listened to the suggestion, 
and conscientiously entertained it; but the king of Naples 
and the bulk of the clergy did not wish for any change. The 
former well knew that it would be impossible to find a Pope 
more docile to his wishes, whilst the lower clergy and the 
people at large were glad to see at the head of the church a holy 
man, single-hearted and without earthly ends in view, bring- 
ing back the church to its apostolical simplicity. The changes 
of time and position were not taken into consideration, and 
the evils which must eventually flow from the plenitude of 
simplicity of an anchorite were not yet so visible to all as 
the mischief which had been seen to proceed from-the pleni- 
tude of power of worldly Popes*. At a procession which 
took place with the king’s consent, if not at his instigation, 
the Pope was requested not to abdicate, which he seemed to 
promise, but m a manner that could not bind him; and 
being still urged to do so, he resigned on the 13th of Decem- 
ber 1294. On Christmas-eve of the same year, Cardinal 
Gaetani was elected Pope. He was scarcely seated on the 


* James de Voragine, archbishop of Genoa, a contemporary, says that Celestin 
made twelve cardinals de plenitudine potestatis, and an archbishop de plenitudine 
simplicitatis.— Rer. Ital. Script. ix. 54, 
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throne, when the king of Naples showered favours on his 
family. On the other hand, poor Pope Celestin, now plain 
Pier Morone once more, who wished to retire again to his 
solitude, was prevented by order of Boniface, who had him 
eventually confined in the tower of Fumone, a feudal castle 
near Anagni, where the new Pope could see from his own 
palace the prison in which his predecessor was detained. 

The memory of Boniface has been hitherto subject to the 
imputation of having by unfair means not only procured the 
abdication of his predecessor, but also his own election. Many 
of his contemporaries declared him an intruder, both because 
the abdication of a Pope was void in law, and because in fact 
that of Celestin had been brought about by Boniface’s in- 
trigues and artifices. But now a new light bursts on bio- 
graphers: it is contended that, although Boniface may have 
encouraged the inclination of Celestin to resign, he did so in 
a proper and straightforward manner; and that if he advised 
him to abdicate, he did no more than his duty. Known and 
unknown historians are quoted, to make out a favourable case, 
but, it seems to us, with very little success. 

We think first of all, that if the transaction is to be judged 
of by the number of writers of the time who are for and 
against Boniface, the great majority are not in his favour; for 
even those who state that he advised Celestin to resign, on 
hearing that this simple man was inclined to do so, speak of 
the advice in such terms as not to give us a very good opinion 
of Boniface’s straightforwardness : they all either imply or say 
that he did not give a fair and unbiassed opinion, but that he 
advised and did all that he thought would advance his own am- 
bitious schemes, little caring either for Celestin or the spiritual 
welfare of the church. The two authorities especially relied 
on by the modern defender of Boniface, that of Cardinal Ja- 
copo Stefaneschi, and of an unknown writer, author of a ma- 
nuscript life of Celestin, cannot have much weight. A great 
deal is said about Cardinal Stefaneschi being one who had 
conversed on intimate terms with Pope Celestin, but it seems 
that itis not known, or it is forgotten, that this cardinal was 
a relation of Boniface, being a Gaetani degli Stefaneschi. 
His father Pietro was son of Stefano Gaetani, and hence that 
branch of the family took the name of Stefaneschi in addition 
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to that of Gaetani, many of the Roman noblemen still using 
to designate themselves from the father’s name*. Mabillon Tt 
and others suppose him nephew to Boniface. He owed him 
however his cardinal’s hat, and was therefore an interested 
witness in his favour, leaving aside his gratitude. 

As to the fragments from the manuscript life of Celestin, 
preserved in the secret archives of the Vatican, we must can- 
didly say we should like to see the whole of itt. The frag- 
ments inserted in the Dublin Review for November 1841 are 
not so creditable to Boniface ; he is described as most cunning 
(sayacissimus), and delighted at hearing of Celestin’s thought 
of resigning. We have no doubt that if the whole of that life 
were to appear, it would not altogether justify the conduct of 
Boniface towards his predecessor, either before or after the 
latter’s resignation. We beg moreover to add, that fragments, 
when not carefully extracted, are apt to mislead. An instance 
of this occurs in the same Review on this very subject. As a 
proof of Boniface’s violent temper, it is related, that on Por- 
chetto Spinola, archbishop of Genoa, whom he suspected of 
Ghibellinism, presenting himself for ashes on Ash-Wednesday, 
the Pope threw them into his eyes, saying, “ Memento quia 
Ghibellinus es, et cum Ghibellinis tuis in pulverem reverteris.” 
In order to find fault with M. Sismondi, the reviewer observes 
that this historian refers to Muratori as his authority for the 
truth of that ebullition of pontifical rage. “ Would the reader 
“ expect that Muratori in the place referred to rejects it as a 
“fable? Yet it is so.” This is the question and answer of 
the reviewer. Muratori, in his preface to Voragine’s ‘ History 
of Genoa,’ observes, that some writers relate that he it was 
who was so treated by Boniface. This however, adds Mura- 
tori, seems a fable (“ verum hoc fabulam sapit”) ; and, “ if true, 
“learned men, more cautious, relate that this might have 
“happened to Porchetto Spinola, who incurred Boniface’s 
“ anger, and was even deprived of his see by him, although 


* “ Ad ea usque tempora multi Romanorum nobilium patris mentione facta 
dumtaxat sese designabant.”—Muratori, Dissert. 42, col. 784. 


+ Mus. Ital. ii. 401. 

t The writer in the Dublin Review must have great influence at Rome if he 
obtained what is refused to any one except a stanch partisan of that court—the 
copy of even any part of any document from the Vatican archives, We should wish 


to see the whole published, 
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“ afterwards he was restored to it.”” Need we point out how 
different an impression is conveyed by the whole passage 
(which we quote below*) from that which is conveyed by the 
quotation of only the four words which we give in the text 
above? 

And now, returning to our narrative, it seems to us, in the 
second place, that the truth of so delicate a transaction is not 
to be ascertained by unsupported assertions of chroniclers, 
of whom it is extremely probable that not one is either well- 
informed or impartial. Who can know what passed between 
Celestin, Boniface and Charles of Naples, but a very few 
most intimate friends of the last two personages? And how 
can we expect them to state conscientiously the truth and 
the whole truth, even granting that they will state nothing 
but the truth? But if we compare together public, known 
and well-ascertained facts, we may sooner form a correct 
opinion of the true actions and real motives of the parties. 
That Celestin may have expressed a wish to resign is probable ; 
he may have done so in consequence of his own reflections, 
or in consequence of his being talked ¢o or talked at by those 
who wished him to abdicate either on public grounds or for 
their private ends. All this is in the dark; but what is 
certain is, that Cardinal Gaetani had quarrelled with the king 
of Naples, and sneered at the idea of proposing Morone as 
Pope. As soon however as he is elected, Gaetani becomes 
reconciled to the king of Naples, according to whose wishes 
all proceeds at the Roman court, of which Gaetani is the 
master. His nephew is elected cardinal+ ; the Pope consults 
him about his resignation (which this kind friend draws up), 
and resigns. Gaetani is elected at once his successor at Na- 
ples, in a conclave composed of twenty-three cardinals, of 


* “ Famosum est quod de ipso (Jacobo a Varagine Archiepiscopo Genuensi) refe- 
runt Blondus et Philippus Bergomas; namque Bonifacium VIII. P.M., quum 
Jacobo, quem factioni imperiali favere existimabat, sacros cineres die primo qua- 
dragesimalis jejunii porrigeret, in Jacobi oculos ipsum cinerem projecisse, pro 
consuetis verbis dicendo: Memento, guia Ghibellinus es, et cum Ghibellinis tuis in 
pulverem redigeris. Verum hoc fabulam sapit; et siquidem verum foret, censent 
eruditi cautiores id Porchetto Spinula Jacobi in archiepiscopatu successori con- 
tingere potuisse. Et revera Porchettus in Bonifacii VIII. odium incurrit, ab 
archiepiscopatu proinde dejectus, quamquam postea restitutus.” 

t The Dublin reviewer seems not to be aware of so important a fact. He ex- 
pressly states, that of the cardinals created by Celestin there was “ not one belong- 
ing to the papal states :” p.525. Celestin created thirteen cardinals; not twelve 


only, as Cardinal Stefaneschi says. 
VOL, XIII,—N®, XXVI. 2F 
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which the majority were in the king’s interest ; and 48 80h as 
he is elected this king loads his family with presents, accom- 
panies him to Rome, and joins with him in his anxiéty not to 
trust his predécessor out of their clutches, How does all this 
happen? Six months before, in a conclave of twelve cardinals; 
after mote than two years’ discussion, Pier Morone is chosen. 
Among these cardinals, however, there was but éné Freiich- 
man, arid the influence of the king of Naples was altogether 
unfelt ; the talerits, the learning, and the other qualities of 
Cardinal Gaetani were then overlooked ; but thé momeiit thif- 
teen creatures of the king of Naples are added to the other 
cardinals, arid when the election of a Pope depends on that 
Sovereign’s will, the putarnount claims of Gaetani becoiné 
evident, and the most wonderful unanimity prevails in his 
election. This tay be all very fair, but it doés not léok 86; 
one feels that there must have been dupes made if this busi- 
hess, and that the successor of Celestin was not one of théin: 
It has beet said that Boniface was justified in keeping his 
predecessor under safe custody, lest advantage should be takén 
of his simplicity, and malcontents might use him as the rally- 
ing-name for a schism. The reasoning is altogether Turkish : it 
is exactly on such a plea that a deposed sultan is strangled or 
coimmitted to prison. It is an atrocious principle, that of send- 
ing an avowedly innocent man toa fortress because rébels may 
make a bad tse of his name. But the iniquity of such a pro- 
ceeding is still more glaring when we consider that it as- 
sumes that the person so confined has really no right to be 
looked upon except as a dangerous private individual ;—the 
very point in question, since many argued that Celestin never 
ceased to be pope, and because it made the adverse party 
judge of the point at issue. This does very well where might 
is right, but it will not do (at least it ought not to do) in 
a discussion respecting spiritual rights and dignities. The 
treatment that Celestin received is generally asserted by his 
biographers to have been bad in the extreme. A Pope ought 
certainly to have provided a more suitable place of confine- 
ment to his predecessor than the Torre di Fumone. Stefa- 
neschi of course says that the unfortunate Celestin might have 
lived better had he chosen to do so. This may or may not 
be the case, but he undoubtedly ought to have beén lodged 
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better, since he was violently kept. Whatever Stefaneschi 
may say, it is clear that Celestin did not like his confinement, 
having tried to make his escape even before being taken to 
Fumone. When the Bolognese took prisoner the bastard son 
of an emperor, Entius, they had a palace built om purpose for 
him to dwell in, and the members of the highest families took 
itin turn to waiton him. They did not send him to a desolate 
tower in the mountains. The utmost that historians say of 
the respect paid to Celestin is, that he was kept in custody non 
libera quidem, honesta tamen, which means only that he was 
not kept in chains. It is strange to see M. Sismondi accused 
of wilfully preferring an incorrect account of this imprison- 
ment, by taking that of Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, who wrote a 
life of Celestin. This life, however, is that which is preferred 
by Surius and the Bollandists and Raynaldus and Bzovius, 
and all the Romanists who have wished to set up Celestin as 
a pattern of Christian meekness, forbearance and patience. 
Now however that a distinguished modern writer, who is not 
a Romanist, chooses to follow the very same biography, not 
indeed to extol the virtues of Celestin, but to expose the ty- 
ranny of his gaoler, both the biographer and the modern histo- 
rian are accused of knowingly and deliberately giving cur- 
rency to falsehoods. 

And this by persons who speak of Boniface’s character as 
not exhibiting “a sign of its having been cruel or revengeful. 
“Through the whole of his history not an instance can be 
“found of his having punished a single enemy with death.” 
This was owing, we imagine, more to the discretion and good- 
luck of these enemies, who kept out of his reach, than to the 
kindness of the mild Pope, who ordered them to be hunted 
down like wild beasts. The cardinals of the house of Colonna 
and their relatives were obliged to live in the wildernesses 
of the mountains or find shelter in foreign lands, whither His 
Holiness’s unrelenting persecution followed them. The man 
who forbade any person or public body to receive even a 
communication in writing from any of them, under pain 
of interdict—who absolved their vassals from any oath of 
fidelity to them—who urged the faithful to seize any of them 
—was not likely to treat them very tenderly had he had an 
opportunity of showing what he could do, 

2F2 
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“* He forgave Guido of Montefeltro his many offences, as he did Ruggieri 
dell’ Oria, another capital enemy of the church When Fra Jacopone 
fell into his hands he dealt leniently with him and confined him, where 
others would have treated the offence as capital. These examples of for- 
giveness and gentleness, to which we might add others, ought surely to 
have due weight in estimating the pope’s character.” 

The gentleness of Boniface, whose character the same wri- 
ter had just before pronounced “stern and inflexible,” has 
been as unknown hitherto as the shrewdness of his predeces- 
sor, or the honesty of Clement V. his successor. We are 
willing to believe that whoever quotes such facts as the above 
in proof of gentleness, errs through want of knowledge of the 
history of the times and persons of whom he speaks: and with 
the history of Guido da Montefeltro the writer does not seem 
to be fully acquainted, or he never could have said, “in 1286 
“ he (Guido) was reconciled to the Holy See, and continued 
“ faithful to it;” nor could he have stated that the same 
Guido, “ in the early part of his career, was a powerful enemy 
of the church.” Guido did not continue faithful to the 
church after his reconciliation of 1286. He took possession 
of Urbino (where his descendants eventually succeeded in 
founding a small dukedom, which was united to the Roman 
states on the extinction of the family in the seventeenth cen- 
tury) in 1292, if not later*, after he had retired from Pisa, 
which happened only in the following year, where he was 
leader of the Ghibellines against the church and her allies. 
He died in 1298, and therefore he was an enemy to the 
church in the early as well as in the later part of his career, 
and long after 1286. Without troubling our readers with 
particulars on a subject which would not interest them, we 
think that we have said enough to show that Guido’s history 
was not fully known to him who spoke of the gentleness of 
Boniface towards Guido. Muratori, who knew both Guido 
and Boniface, states truly in his ‘ Annals,’ that in 1295 these 
two personages made their peace ; and he shrewdly adds, that 
“it seems that Boniface had this man in his eyes for his own 
purposes.” 

With respect to Ruggier Loria, we wish we could prove that 
he was not known to him, who praises the conduct of a Pope 


* Muratori, Ann. 1292, thinks it was later. 
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who seduced him from his allegiance to his sovereign, bribing 
him by assuming a right to give him a legal title to what 
he had piratically seized on the coast of Africa. It was a 
foul deed even for Boniface to advise, and no honest man 
ought to praise it. Examples of “ forgiveness and gentleness ” 
like these might certainly be added: for instance, when Man- 
fredo da Maleta betrayed into the hands of the enemies of his 
sovereign some castles, and broke his oath to him, Boniface, 
to show his “ forgiveness and gentleness” to such perjured 
traitors, urged Charles king of Naples to reward the felon 
by restoring to him Manfredonia, with which he had formerly 
been invested, and which the French party had seized when 
he was faithful to his king and to his country. Nor did the 
Pope disdain to stoop even to lower criminals, when some- 
thing was to be gained by “gentleness and forgiveness.” 
Ghino di Tacco went to Rome and assassinated Benincasa of 
Arezzo, formerly assessor of the Podesta of Siena, for having 
condemned to death relations of Ghino, guilty as well as him- 
self of highway robberies. Ghino was, however, a bitter 
enemy to the counts of Santa Fiora, whom Boniface was 
bent on destroying; and eventually his end was obtained. 
The Pope, in the plenitude of his power, not only pardoned 
Ghino, but knighted him. 

As to poor Jacopone, we do not know him to have been 
guilty of any other crime than that of having /ampooned the 
Pope with what his panegyrists characterize as holy liberty *, 
and we never heard that this offence could be treated as capital. 
In addition to which, there was and is abundant evidence that 
Jacopone was insane. The proofs of his insanity are the facts 
which are adduced to show that he deserved to be beatified. 
For instance, at the marriage of his brother’s daughter, he ap- 
peared tarred and feathered at the nuptial feast, to the great 
horror and distress of his family. This, which is quoted in 
this age and country as evidence of his holiness, we think evi- 
dence of his madness +. However, this blessed Jacopone was 


* “ Bonifacium, assumpta nimia, vel ea que sanctis hominibus inest licentia, 
acriter objurgat (Jacoponus).”—Wadding. 

+ The Dublin Review refers to vol. x. of the ‘ Mores Catholici’ for a life of Jaco- 
pone. This publication is a collection of rambling disquisitions and legends, to 
prove that whatever was done, thought, or attempted by the Popes was right. 
Pilgrimages, feudalities, the temporal power of the bishops, the false decretals, 
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caught by His Holiness’s banditti at Palestrina, whither he 
had been with the Colonnas, was thrown into prison, where 
he was kept in chains, in solitary confinement, on bread, 
water and onions, so long as the gentle and forgiving Boniface 
lived, And this is called “dealing leniently ” with him, 

It would be necessary far to exceed the terms of this paper 
were we to attempt to enter at length into some of the great 
publie transactions of his pontificate, such as his persecution 
of the Colonnas, his unceasing attacks on the Guelphs, the 
scandalous war he kept up in Sicily, and his monstrous claims 
over all temporal kingdoms, which he attempted to have re- 
cognised in France—the eventual cause of his death. 

The violent conduct which he invariably followed against 
the Colonnas is unparalleled in the annals of any country, 
cloked as it was all along with summonses and citations to 
make it appear that he acted strictly according to the forms 
required for a judicial and legal investigation. The origin of 
their quarrel is not well ascertained. It seems highly proba- 
ble that the two cardinals, James and Peter Colonna, had 


the submission of temporal to spiritual power, the Inquisition, ete. etc. are all de- 
fended and praised. Among others, the above story of Jacopone is related in the 
following words :—‘“ A day being fixed for the marriage of his niece, his brother 
sent to request, that if he assisted at it, he would not dishonour the family by 
any extravaganee ; he replied, that his brother might attend to the honour of his 
family, but that his thoughts were elsewhere set. In fact, he appeared suddenly 
in the midst ef that joyous feast, covered with mud and feathers, like a wild mon- 
ster, more hideous than any African sayage ; and the company broke up in con- 
sequence, some retiring with indignation, others with pity.” —Page 409. This is 
taken from Wadding. The answer of Jacopone, however, was an equivocal one, 
and not as given in the translation, viz. that he also thought in his madness of 
doing honour to the family as much as his brother (ita me quoque idipsum amen- 
tia mea cogitare, molirique). The circumstance that he stripped and tarred him- 
self—not with mud—is most important, though omitted (yestibus se exuit, cor- 
pusque perunctum in discoloribus lecti plumis circumvolvit); and that, conse- 
quently, some of the party were overcome with shame (digressi sunt omnes partim 
pudore suffusi), which is changed into indignation. 

In a periodical publication of some note we are told that “the writer (of the 
*Mores’) may sometimes pass over defects, vices and abuses to throw the full light 
of his eloquence on pleasing, beautiful and devotional objects, and thus he may 
present to his readers a somewhat confined and partial view of the ages on which 
he writes; hut this is not to be regretted.,..,..If the author of the ‘Mores Catho- 
lici’ represents the middle ages somewhat too favourably, other modern writers 
have constantly fallen into the opposite extreme.”-——British Critic, No. 60, p. 259. 
Because modern writers have been biassed against the middle ages, it is not to 
be regretted that a writer should pass over defects, vices and abuses; that is to 
say, he is to be encouraged in concealing the truth ! What opinion must we have 
of such morality? But magnq est veritas et prevalebit against confined and partial 
— in spite of the indulgence of the ‘ British Critic’ for that vilest of all lies— 


suppressio veri. 
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freely expressed the opinion, then not singular, that Boniface 
was not legally Pope, The first step which we know to have 
been taken against them was a summons, sent to them by the 
Pepe on the 4th of May, 1297, to appear on the same evening 
before him, as he wanted to know whether he was or was not 
Pope (in their opinion), They fled instead of appearing, and 
on the tenth of the same month published a manifesto, in 
whieh they said, that since he wanted to know it, they were 
compelled to say that he was not Pope, in their opinion, and 
that they could not conscientiously conceal this opinion, being 
asked, They gave reasons for the view which they took of 
the case, and urged that a general council should be called to- 
gether, in which the question should be examined and settled ; 
they declaring that to the decision of such tribunal they would 
bow respectfully, This manifesto must, no doubt, have been 
unwelcome to the Pope, but it is absurd to call it a libel; it 
is firm and temperate, and there is not one word to which 
any one can object on the score of bad taste, still less of 
insult, 

Whilst the two cardinals were thus trying to protect them- 
selves, Boniface, on the very same day, issued against all the 
sons of John Colonna, and also against the two cardinals, a 
bull of excommunication, depriving them of their rank, couch- 
ed in the most violent terms, and carrying on the face of it 
evidence of its utter iniquity *. First of all it was condemn- 
ing people unheard; seeondly, to make out a case against the 
present Colonnas, their aneestors are arraigned; thirdly, the 
personal acts of some (supposing such acts to be proved, of 
whieh there is not a tittle of evidence) are relied on as just 
reasons foy condemning those who had nothing to do with 
them. The cardinals are avowedly condemned, not merely 
for their own faults (which are only vaguely alleged) but for 
those of their relatives, and 9n the ground that both divine 
and human laws authorize the punishment of one person for 


* It is impossible to render justice to a passage like the following by a trans- 
lation :—“ Columnensium domus amara domesticis, molesta vicinis, Romanorum 
Reip. impugnatrix, Sancte Ecclesiz Romane rebellis, Urbis et patria perturba- 
trix, consortis impatiens, ingrata beneficiis, subesse nolens, preesse nesciens, hu- 
militatis ignara, plena furoribus, Deum non metuens, nec volens homines revereri, 
habens de Urbis et orbis turbatione pruritum.” 
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another! * If Boniface was capable of going to such lengths 
before hearing of the cardinals’ manifesto, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the still more violent measures he took after having 
seen it. The substance of the punishments adjudged to the 
Colonnas in this second sentence has been already alluded 
to and need not be repeated. The date is the 20th of May; 
so that within a fortnight after the time that they were first 
summoned to appear before him, and on that single sum- 
mons, these extreme and unparalleled measures were taken 
against them. 

To carry his tyrannical sentences into execution, the Pope 
armed all the Guelphs, all the partisans of his family, and 
finally, so far as he could, all Christians, to the destruction of. 
the Colonnas, against whom he published a crusade. He put 
at the head of his troops one of the family of Colonna, of 
which he thus armed one section against the other; and also 
one of the Orsini, who were related to the Colonnas. The 
feud which lasted for so many centuries between these two 
families had begun about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but was carried to its pitch by Boniface upon the pre- 
sent occasion. The property taken from the Colonnas was 
given in part to those of the family who had risen in arms 
against their kinsmen, partly to the Orsini, and partly to the 
relatives of the Pope. After his death, and when there was 
some hope of obtaining justice, the Colonnas proceeded against 
the Gaetani, and obtained judgement against them, so that a 
portion of the property was restored. But who could in- 
demnify them for their magnificent villas, their strong castles, 
their splendid palaces in Rome, which the Pope, with more 
than Vandalic hatred, had caused to be pulled down merely 
to assuage his revenge against his victims ? 

Dante and other contemporaries say that Palestrina, the 
most important of the castles belonging to the Colonnas, was 
taken by treachery, by the advice of Guido da Montefeltro, 
who, being almost forced to it by the Pope, suggested that 
His Holiness was to promise much and not keep his word. 
The Pope acted accordingly, Palestrina came into his hand, 


* “Tam ex eorum (Cardinalium) culpis et demeritis ac suorum, quam ex causis 
rationalibus que nos movent ; prasertim cum explorati divini et humani juris ex- 
istat unum pro altero interdum ex causa puniri.” 
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and never was any place treated with more cool and delibe- 
rate barbarity. He caused it to be destroyed, the plough to 
be passed over the place where it stood, and salt sown over 
it. He moreover confiscated the property of all the inhabit- 
ants, because they continued faithful to their lords ; which he 
afterwards returned to be held of the Holy See, subject to 
certain charges and conditions. Instead of Palestrina, he built, 
at the foot of the mountain where the fortress stood, a town, 
which he caused to be called “the Papal City” (Civitas 
Papalis), where the inhabitants of Palestrina begun to settle ; 
but on hearing that the Colonnas were rallying, he caused 
even this new city to be destroyed, so that the majority of the 
people were dispersed, as he wished them to be. 

Proofs of the counsel given by Guido cannot be easily pro- 
cured, as it is not likely that these were ever numerous; and 
Guido himself, from whom Dante professes to have heard the 
whole history of the transaction when he saw him in hell, 
where he was punished for this very iniquity, says, that he 
would never relate what had taken place were he not certain 
that no one would ever come to repeat the tale in this world ; 
but the utmost that can be said is not proven in favour of 
Guido, there being strong reasons for suspecting him. With 
respect to the more important point, whether Boniface, either 
of his own accord, or at any one’s suggestion, broke his pro- 
mise, there can scarcely be any doubt, when the whole circum- 
stances are taken into consideration. The Colonnas, when 
following up their claims before Clement V., asserted that 
such was the case; they stated that there was an agreement, 
of which there were bulls, which took place by the interven- 
tion of friends and of delegates from Rome, and they said that 
it was settled that the banner of the Pope should be put on 
the castles, but that the Colonnas should continue to hold 
them. Cardinal Francis Gaetani denied this altogether; but 
that the Romans sent delegates, who obtained certain promises 
from the Pope, of which a bull or brief exists, there is not the 
smallest doubt. And although we are far from placing im- 
plicit reliance on whatever was asserted by the Colonnas, we 
are inclined, in the absence of other evidence, to rely more 
on their statements than on those of Cardinal Francis, he and 
his brother-defenders of Boniface having had the courage to 
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forge some documents to impese upon Clement V, Their dis- 
honesty was discovered and exposed, and the fargeries burnt. 
Anything coming from such a quarter, if not otherwise proved 
above suspicion, does not deserve any confidence whatever. 
We never heard the Colonnas aecused, still less proved guilty, 
of so bage a crime, 

By this time our readers must begin to be better acquainted 
with the eharacter of Boniface. We shall now proceed to 
examine his conduct on a question in which all powers took 
more or less an interest. Corradin haying been murdered 
by order of Charles I. king of Naples, with the previous 
consent if not by the suggestion of the then Pope, the house 
of Arragon claimed the throne of Sicily by the most lawful of 
all titles—the will of the people. After many years’ war, 
James of Arragon being threatened with war by the kings of 
France and Castille, thought it better to abdicate the crown of 
Sicily in fayour of Charles II, The Sicilians, on hearing of a 
treaty concluded without their knowledge, by which they were 
handed over to the abhorred rule of the French, determined to 
defend their liberty and independence against the most fearful 
odds, and elected for their king Frederic, brother to James of 
Arragon. Boniface stirred up enemies against them all over 
the world, He not only made use of all spiritual arms, even 
to the extent of declaring them and their partizans excluded 
frem the indulgences of the Jubilee, but he wrote to the 
king of France, requesting him to forbid the Genoese from 
trading in his dominions if they assisted Frederic; and as 
the Genoese would not take part against this king, Boniface 
excommunicated them. He then determined te send both 
the Templars and Hospitallers inte Sicily, and to request as- 
sistance from all the Guelphs of Italy. But he had previously 
done much worse: he actually forced the king of Arragon, 
James, to come with a fleet to make war on his own brother, 
who was signally defeated in a naval battle in which James 
himself was wounded ; upon which he returned to Arragon, 
whither he was followed by the most urgent requests from the 
Pope to send more ships and troops to the destruction of his 
brother, with suggestions as to other means of injuring him. 
To persuade him to do so, he granted him two years’ tithes 
of the clergy. Having heard that negotiations for peace had 
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been opened between Charles and Frederic, he addressed the 
most violent letters to the former, whose son was prisoner to 
the latter, forbidding him to treat, still less to come to any 
agreement, which he beforehand declares null and void, 
without his special consent, under pain of excommunication ; 
* but,” he concludes, “ should you not attend to our orders, 
“we shall spend almost innumerable sums of money, and 
shall find out the means of making peace ourselves with 
the enemy at your cost,” Boniface, finding that all other 
means were not sufficient, granted tithes on the clergy, and 
lavished promises, first on Robert count of Artois, who took 
the money but would do nothing, then on Charles of Valois, 
count of Anjou, whom he induced to go to Italy as peace- 
maker, Vicar of the Emperor and General of the Guelphs. 
To him, in addition to the tithes on the clergy of several 
French proyinees, he granted those on the clergy in some 
provinces of the empire; and gs usurers, thieves, robbers 
and other yagabonds, who had appropriated to themselves 
what belonged to others, were obliged by their confessors to 
disgorge their ill-gotten riches, but did not often know the 
right owner, Boniface ordered that all sums “owner un- 
knewn” should be given to Robert of Artois ory Charles of 
Valois, for the expenses of the war, to which the Pope urged 
first one and then the other in succession, 

Charles went to Italy, Beforehe was admitted into Florence 
he pledged himself in writing that he would not attempt any- 
thing contrary to the laws and customs of the republic, There 
is ne instance in history of more barefaced treachery than 
was that of this royal personage. False, greedy and cruel, 
_ he was the ruin of the devoted city. Anarchy followed in 
his train; the best citizens were banished, the rich were ran- 
somed, many paid to save (nor did they always succeed) the 
rest of their property and their lives, The patriots had no 
help; for as old Dino, one of them, says, “their enemies 
“were full of hope; God favoured them; the Pope helped 
“ them; Charles was their champion ; they feared no enemy,” 
Fires, robberies, rapes, banishments, treacheries, tortures, 
murders, clothed under the appearance of judgements, were 
the consequences of Charles’s entrance into Florence by the 
Pope’s authority. “ Friends became enemies, brothers aban- 
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“ doned each other, the son forsook the father; all love, all 
“humanity was extinct.” He went to Rome, after having 
destroyed the Neri at Florence, to ask money of the Pope, 
who answered “ that he had placed him in the mine of gold ;” 
an idea equivalent to that of one of the terrorists in the French 
Revolution, “ We coin in the Place de la Révolution,” where 
their victims were beheaded. Charles, on his return to Flo- 
rence, called a council at night to have certain persons seized 
and beheaded: they fled and he took their property. He 
raised twenty-four thousand florins by these confiscations 
only. At last, in April 1302, he drove into exile, to lead a 
miserable existence all over the world, more than six hun- 
dred persons: of them were Dante and Petrarch’s father. 

Soon after Charles went again to Rome, and then to Na- 
ples, whence he at last sailed to make war on Frederic in 
Sicily, the principal object of his journey ; but in August of 
the same year, finding probably that it was more pleasant to 
murder and rob the Tuscans than to fight the Sicilians, he be- 
came a party to a treaty of peace which was concluded between 
the kings of Sicily and Naples, without the previous consent 
of the Pope, who, after some modifications, sanctioned it in the 
course of the following year. The conditions of the peace were 
wholly favourable to Frederic, who was acknowledged for life at 
all events king of Sicily—properly king of Trinacria—although 
the. war had been so long raging, because it was contended he 
had no right whatever to that dignity. The king of Naples and 
Charles de Valois were induced to grant such terms, and the 
Pope first acquiesced in the negotiation, and finally approved 
of the conditions, owing to the violent disputes which had 
arisen between him and Philip the Fair, of France. 

Philip was fully as violent, greedy, obstinate and unscru- 
pulous as Boniface ; he had not such a strong, comprehen- 
sive mind, but was more crafty, cruel and false. He had 
clever agents, utterly devoid of either religion or honour, 
and ready to obtain any end which their master deemed de- 
sirable, by any means which they considered adequate to it. 
The causes of dispute were various. First of all, the 
Pope would not consent to the French clergy being taxed 
without his permission; and he declared excommunicated 
not only the government that taxed them, but such members 
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of the clergy as submitted. A bishop of Pamiers was ac- 
cused of various crimes (probably, in part at least, utterly 
false), and arrested by order of the king; against which Boni- 
face vehemently protested, both on account of the character 
of the dignitary and on account of his having been charged 
by him with a mission at Philip’s court. Philip forbade any 
sum of money to be carried out of the kingdom; a blow 
aimed in fact at Boniface, whose collectors of ecclesiastical 
revenues in France were prevented from sending to him the 
sums which he considered his own. Sciarra Colonna had 
been sheltered by Philip, and the officers of the king plun- 
dered the revenues of the church during the vacancies of 
bishoprics and other benefices, the temporalities of which 
they insisted on administering. The Pope, besides always 
writing in a haughty and peremptory manner, had mortally 
offended the pride of Philip, by not only threatening him with 
excommunication and with ulterior measures, both spiritual 
and ¢emporal, but by telling him that all powers on earth 
are submitted to the Pope, and by informing him that he was 
hated by his subjects, whose grievances the Pope talks of re- 
dressing in a council to be held at Rome, at which Philip 
forbade any of the French prelates to attend. But although 
the style of Boniface’s communications to Philip was haughty 
and overbearing, it preserved the outward forms of decency : 
Philip and his ministers, on the other hand, forgot all that was 
due to the chief of their church—an independent sovereign— 
as well as to their own station. Things went so far, that on two 
different occasions the Pope was accused by some of the king’s 
ministers, near relations and peers, before a solemn assembly 
of the French nobility, of the most revolting crimes, inclu- 
ding infidelity, simony and usurpation of the papal chair. 
Philip, as champion of the church, was petitioned to call 
a Council together, to try the truth of these allegations; to 
which request he condescended to agree with the consent of 
the great majority of the meeting, including about thirty 
bishops and archbishops, and with the subsequent all but 
unanimous adhesion of the civil and religious corporations of 
the kingdom. The Pope’s remonstrance on the occasion was 
extremely dignified and firm. It concluded with a warning— 
not an empty ¢hreat—that in spite of the appeal to the Council 
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he should act so as not to have to answer for the king’s con- 
duct. In this bull Boniface spoke, amongst others, of a French 
kitig beirig déprived of the throiie by a Pope, and Philip, who 
knew what he might expect from the pontiff, seit to Italy, with 
plenty of money, William Nogaiet, who, with the assistancé 
which he received froiii the king of Naples, the Colonnas, 
and other known enemies of Boniface, and with the con- 
fiivaiicé of Some of the cardinals, suddénly entered Anaghi 
on the 8th of September 1303, whee the Pope was, made hifi 
prisoner, and declated that he would take hin to Lyons before 
the Cotitcil. It was on that very day that the bull was to be 
published absélving his stibjects from theif allegiance to 
Philip, and holdiig out a threat of still severer punishment, 
which no doubt could only mean deposition. 

The condtict of the Pope wheii arrested was noble atid dig- 
nified. Wheii Nogaret and Sciaria burst inté his room they 
found him dressed in his pontifical robes, féarle&s of death, 
and upbraiding them for their treason. His conduet abashed 
them ; and three days after, the people of Anagtii having taken 
up arms, drove Nogaret and his rabble from the city and 
liberated the Pope, who went to Rome, where it is said he 
was deprived of his liberty by some of the cardifals till his 
death, which happeiied on the 11th of October of thé same 

ear: 
, In giving the above short sketch of the quarrel between 
the king of France and the Pope, we are aware of haviig 
omitted important particulars; but it was our intention to 
give an idea, not a history, of this controversy; and only what 
was necessaty to make the character of one of the two prin- 
cipal actors still better known. However bad the conduct of 
Philip—and We are not inclined to palliate it—the origin of 
the controversy, and all its progress and fierceness, was owing, 
not to a spiritual or religious quarrel, but to the greédiness 
for temporal power and money on the part of the Pope, who 
could brook no opposition*. Contemporary historians say 
that Boniface died of rage, biting his fingers, calling on the 
devil for help, gnawing his crozier; others add that he killed 
himself; or, again, that he was murdered. The truth seems 





_ * «,,, Cose tutte,” says Muratori, speaking of the beginning of the feud, “ che col 
tempo si tirarono dietro delle pessime consegueiize figlie dell’ interesse.”’— Ann. 1296. 
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to be, that the treatment which lie received Was too much 
for a man of his temper, and that ragé, if not the immediate 
cause of his death, certainly tended to hasten it in a man who 
was eighty-seven years of age: But it is absurd to appeal to 
the state in which his body was found 300 years (anid fet 
exactly a hundred years, as has been said) after his death, 
when the hands were more particularly observed to be pérfeet. 
When we say that a man bites his fingers in a patoxysm of 
rage, we do not say that he bites them off; néf are thé bem- 
bastic exaggerations of chroniclers to be feceived au pied de 
la lettre. It would, moreover, be more prudent nét to pro- 
voke too minute an inquiry into the questidén of identity of 
the body examined in 1605, there being circumstaiices whith 
render it rather moré than suspicious. 

We should willingly allow tiie casé for of against Bonifacé 
VIII. to rest on the facts above stated, weré we not afraid 
that readers who are not conversant with thé subject might 
be misled by passages like the following one :— 


“The cause of Boniface was solemnly examined and judged by the 
Genéral Council of Vienne, convoked and held in 1312, in great measure 
for that purpose. The decision was entirely in his favour; his methory 
was discharged from the slightest imputation, in the face of every hostile 
influence, ecclesiastical and civil. * * * Moreover, we do not find in any 
writer, however hostile to him, the slightest insinuation against his moral 
conduet and character.” 


We beg to recapitulate what history tells us, and leave our 
readers to draw their own conclusions. 

Boniface was succeeded by Benedict XI., who died within 
afew months. His successor was Bertrand de Got, a Gascon, 
archbishop of Bordeaux, elected by the partisans of Philip 
the Fair, whose tool he was. He took the name of Clement 
V., and it was he who transferred the papal see to Avignon. 
Nogaret and others, moved undoubtedly by Philip, accused 
Boniface of all sorts of crimes before Clement, and demanded 
that he should be declared a heretic and usurper of the papal 
chair. After having done all he could to postpone the affair, 
Clement, by the advice of the Cardinal da Prato, answered that 
so momentous an affair ought to be inquired into by a general 
council. After some time, the king still pressing, Clement 
was compelled to enter upon an inquiry, and began to take 
evidence; but the sittings were few and far between; and the 
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proceedings carried to an interminable length. The Pope and 
the whole of the court of Rome wished that some arrangement 
might be made by which the whole affair might be hushed up : 
their position was very delicate. However well-founded the 
charges against Boniface might be, it was not to be expected 
that they would ever bring in a verdict of guilty. If Boniface 
were not a true pope, all the cardinals he had created were 
not true cardinals, and they had therefore no right to give a 
vote in the election of Clement V.; all the bishops he had 
ordained (amongst others Clement himself, whom he had made 
archbishop of Bordeaux) were not true bishops, and therefore 
had no power of conferring orders: thousands of priests, 
therefore, all over Christendom were not duly elected to their 
sacred calling. The condemnation of Boniface carried along 
with it fatal consequences to the hierarchy. On the other hand, 
the Pope and the papal court were helpless, being in the power 
of the French monarch. To acquit the memory of Boniface 
under any circumstances, was to provoke the vengeance of a 
tyrant whose rage it would be almost impossible to appease. 
But although Philip was bent upon having the memory of 
Boniface condemned, he was no less impatient to have the 
Templars persecuted, their order suppressed, and, if possible, 
their property transferred into his keeping. The proceedings 
against those illustrious and unhappy victims of the most 
odious and absurd heap of calumnies that were ever invented, 
were carried on against individuals with a ferocity and on a 
scale of which no other age or country affords an example; but 
the Pope alone could suppress the order, and this was what 
Philip wanted and urged Clement to do. It is not too much to 
suppose, that to save the hierarchy the Pope sacrificed the 
Templars. The prosecutors of Boniface urged that the Pope 
was the competent judge in such a controversy; the defendants, 
at the head of whom was Cardinal Francis Gaetani, Boniface’s 
nephew, contended that the council only was competent to 
decide such a cause. The prosecutors alleged facts, and urged 
to be admitted to prove them, whilst the defendants limited 
themselves to dilatory exceptions ; such, for instance, as that 
the accusers, Nogaret more particularly, could not appear in 
this character, being excommunicated. Although many of the 
charges were manifestly false, and some far-fetched, yet, on 
the other hand, the defendants either avoided joining issue 
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on precise facts which were offered to be proved, or gave 
most inconclusive answers. For instance, the prosecutors 
said that they could prove that Boniface had repeatedly said 
that he would rather be a dog than a Frenchman* ; which 
proved that he did not believe in the immortality of the soul ; 
an inference rather too distant to be drawn from the words 
laid to his charge, even if proved uttered. On the other hand, 
Cardinal Gaetani, when charged with having been enriched 
by the money received from Christians—particularly French- 
men—by his uncle, did not deny the fact: he rather ad- 
mitted it, by saying that the Gaetani were as much disposed 
as the Colonnas to spend what they had for the French crown. 
The question was, not how the money was spent, but how it 
was got. The modern apologist of Boniface makes use of 
much the same argument, when, in answer to those who charge 
Boniface with greediness, he speaks of his liberality in en- 
dowing churches. Strictly speaking, the charge against Boni- 
face is, not that he was a miser, but that he had no very cor- 
rect notions of the rights of property, and that he unscru- 
pulously seized what belonged to others. Robin Hood and 
Boniface’s friend Ghino di Tacco were guilty of exactly such 
incorrect proceedings, although they were as generous to the 
poor, we are told, as Boniface was to churches, with what they 
acquired in an equally questionable manner. 

From all this it will appear that the cause was far from 
being ready for judgement on its merits when Clement ob- 
tained the consent of all the parties interested, prosecutors 
as well as defendants, that he alone should pronounce judge- 
ment; which he however never did, being right glad to put a 
stop toall proceedings and bury the whole matter in oblivion. It 
was a sort of compromise, an arrangement in which great care 
was taken not to say who was right, and, still more, who was 
wrong +. The subject is not mentioned in the bull of con- 
vocation of the Council, nor by contemporary historians, as 
having been treated of at that assembly, with the following ex- 
ceptions. An anonymous writer, in an unpublished work 


* “Quod horrendum est repetere,” say the accusers on making the charge. 

tT “Et deinde quod per processus hujusmodi cause utriusque partis jam erat con- 
clusum, ipse Clemens per modum tractatus pacis ad se retinuit et suscepit,”"—R. I, S. 
iii, p. 2,447. The same is said by Ptol. Luc. xi, 1234, and others. 
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quoted by Raynaldus, enumerates this among the affairs settled 
by the Council*. Villani (translated as usual by Antoninus, 
archbishop of Florence) positively says that Boniface’s me- 
mory was acquitted at that synod. Villani however, as F. Pagi 
observes, did not seem to know much about this Council; he 
mistakes the month in which the first meeting occurred, he 
overstates the number of prelates at it, and affirms that the 
canonization of St. Louis, archbishop of Toulouse, was there 
agreed upon, whereas this is proved to have taken place long 
after under the pontificate of John XXII. The acts of the 
Council of Vienne are lost : among the constitutions and bulls 
of Clement V. there published, and which still remain, not one 
word occurs about Boniface. Had he been acquitted it could 
not have been otherwise, for the reasons before stated, nor 
would this be of the least weight in rehabilitating his memory ; 
but when there is every reason to believe that the subject was 
not even entertained, what shall we think of the boast that the 
cause of Boniface was solemnly examined and judged by the 
Council of Vienne? What confidence shall we put in such 
assertions, when we find it said that the Council was in a 
great measure convoked for that especial purpose, whilst the 
bull of convocation does not say one word of it? There is no 
trace of any decision, and yet we are told that the decision 
was entirely in Boniface’s favour! The memory of Boniface 
must be very low, when it is hoped that such means may 
serve the purpose of restoring him to the station which a 
pontiff ought to occupy in history. 

We must not conclude without saying a few words on the 
merits of the work placed at the head of this article. We 
have read only what concerns Boniface and his times, and 
never were we more surprised than at seeing the misstatements 
which, owing we suppose to ignorance, are committed by 
this historian, “chef de la section historique aux archives du 
royaume.” Instead of having recourse to the works of writers 
who were near Anagni when Nogaret seized the Pope, M. 
Michelet does not even refer to them, but rests his romantic 
narrative of that transaction on Walsingham! On such, and 





* This is however said in a very cursory manner, and, it seems, without due 
consideration. At all events, it is positively stated not to have been one of the 
principal causes of the meeting. Raynal. An, 1311. 54. 
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worse authorities he relies for an account of the death of 
Boniface, altogether devoid of truth. And as when speaking 
of the Jubilee M. Michelet refers (p. 54, note 2) to the car- 
dinal of St. George (that is, Jacopo Stefaneschi) as nephew 
of Boniface, we are inclined to think that he does not even 
know that an account of Boniface’s life exists by that prelate. 

Having no space for pointing out either the groundless as- 
sertions or the important omissions of this historian, we shall 
limit ourselves to one single instance to show the correct in- 
formation which he possesses, and how conversant he is with 
the documents of the time of which he writes. The following 
are his words: “ Clément V. s’efforca de couvrir ’honneur de 
“Eglise. II falsifia secrétement les régistres de Boniface, 
* mais il ne révoqua par devant le concile qu’une seule de 
* ses bulles (Clericis luicos)” p. 199. In the bull Ad cer- 
titudinem presentium, dated the 27th of April 1311, it is 
stated that all further prosecution against the memory of 
Boniface was suspended, and the decision of the cause left to 
the then Pope, who, in order to bury in oblivion all that 
had happened, orders that all the constitutions, etc, relating 
to the controversy between Boniface and the French king 
should be taken out and erased from the registers of the Curia, 
Appended to that bull, in the French Archives, is a minute 
specification of all the bulls of Popes Boniface and Benedict 
XI. which were considered offensive to the king of France, 
and which Clement V., according to the bull of the 27th of 
April, as solemn and as pudlic a document as can be imagined, 
directs to be destroyed and erased from the pontifical regi- 
sters. So much for the secrecy of the proceeding; as to the 
falsification, it is a calumny for which there is no foundation 
whatever. And with respect to the bull Clericis laicos, it was 
repealed by Clement V. at the very beginning of his pontifi- 
cate in 1306. M. Michelet is totally unwarranted in putting 
it off till the Council of Vienne, which opened towards the 
end of 1311. The writer in the Dublin Review is occasionally 
mistaken, but he does not fall into such stupid mistakes as 
these, which are worth noticing only to prevent any one from 
taking the trouble of seriously attempting to discuss the merit 
of the work in which they occur. 
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ARTICLE V. 


1. Observations on the Oriental Plague, and on Quarantines as 
a means of arresting its progress ; addressed to the British 
Association of Science assembled at Newcastle in August 
1838. By Joun Bowrinea. 

2. The Quarantine Laws, their abuses and inconsistencies. A 
Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, Bart., M.P. By Arruur T. Houtroyp, Esq. 


1839. 


TueERE is perhaps no more characteristic feature of the pre- 
sent times, none more intimately connected with the quick 
succession of social changes, which have already been, and 
seem likely hereafter to be introduced into the civilized world, 
than the late wonderfully increased facilities of communica- 
tion: the recent substitution of steam power for the slower and 
more expensive modes of conveyance formerly in use, more 
particularly promises to effect a complete revolution in our 
relations with foreign countries. In the natural order of 
things, the effects of this change must be considerable upon 
the ideas, customs, laws and constitutions of nations thus 
brought into mutual connexion, nor does it appear proba- 
ble that England herself will be less powerfully affected than 
other nations by this international intimacy. For in conse- 
quence of our successes in foreign wars, our wealth, our ma- 
nufacturing and commercial superiority, which have tended 
to foster national pride,—in consequence also of our isolated 
situation, which has in some measure prevented us from 
drawing as frequent and accurate comparisons as we otherwise 
might have done between ourselves and other countries,— 
and, lastly, in consequence of our somewhat unreflecting and 
unphilosophical turn of mind, we have become one of the 
most prejudiced of nations, one of those most blindly attached 
to our own country and institutions, and most intolerant of 
any foreign customs or ideas which are even in the slightest 
degree at variance with our own. 

The ultimate results of a closer approximation to the state 
of society in other countries, it is to be hoped, will be fa- 
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vourable, though it is in vain to endeavour to prophesy 
with any confidence the more distant consequences. The 
immediate advantages however are clear and apparent,—the 
increase for instance of the national wealth, advancement in 
political knowledge, the softening and removal of interna- 
tional asperities, of national, religious and personal preju- 
dices. 

Being convinced, therefore, that these and other palpable 
advantages must result from it, we are naturally inclined to 
support any measure which, in our estimation, may tend to 
promote an unrestrained intercourse with foreign nations, and 
to view with proportionate jealousy any obstacles or impe- 
diments which are thrown in its way, however imposing may 
be the pretext, or however pressing may be the occasion. 
Under the latter description must be included that absurd 
and mischievous invention of modern times, the quarantine 
system. 

England is chiefly affected by these regulations in her in- 
tercourse with India, Greece and Turkey. With respect to 
these countries, with which we are closely connected, the 
so-called sanatory regulations, looked upon both with refer- 
ence to their present state and the probability of their fur- 
ther extension, bid fair to neutralize the advantages which 
we should otherwise have reaped from the contemplated im- 
provements in the mode and line of travelling. 

When however we venture to enter the lists in opposition 
to the plans and proceedings of plague-alarmists, we con- 
fess that we do not contemplate an easy and uncontested 
triumph ; there are a host of prejudices to be surmounted. 
In the first place there is something imposing, from its no- 
velty and originality, as compared with the confined ideas 
of antiquity, in the very notion of marching armies, employ- 
ing navies, building fortifications,—not to resist a foreign foe, 
but to make war upon the pestilence; of imprisoning, not 
subjects of a hostile potentate, but those who are supposed to 
have enlisted under the banners of the plague. We have too 
arrayed against us the defenders of things as they are, be- 
cause they are, or because to themselves at least they are, 
profitable. Besides, we entreat our readers to reflect how 
much is implied in the very name of a board of health; how 
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perfectly overpowering is the list; think of the learned doc- 
tors, English, French, German, Greek, Turkish and Egyp- 
tian ; not to mention the vocabulary of French appellations, 
which no one surely would have taken the trouble to invent 
for any trifling or unimportant end. How horrible too, how 
dreadful, to think of letting the plague loose amongst man- 
kind! We are, however, prepared for the worst. We shall 
proceed calmly and dispassionately to consider—1st, whether 
the quarantine regulations do really contribute to the attain- 
ment of their professed ends; and, 2ndly, on the supposition 
of their having some conceivable tendency to answer those 
ends, whether the benefits that are or may be produced by 
them do or do not preponderate over the evils inflicted. 

For the statistics of the subject, and for professional opi- 
nions connected with it, we shail refer to the two publications 
which we have placed at the head of this article. The first 
pamphlet, which consists of observations addressed to the 
British Association, was published in 1838; the other, of 
which Mr. Holroyd is the author, is of the following year. 

The part of the quarantine system to which we object, in 
the prosecution of which its supporters conceive themselves 
bound to interrupt the communications with infected places, 
is the forcible detention and imprisonment in lazzarets of 
all who venture to intrude within the limits of the cordon sa- 
nitaire. The first inquiry which we propose to make is one 
of a nature which is always duly appreciated by the English 
reader,—whether the lazzaret system, that has been on trial 
for a considerable number of years, has actually promoted the 
objects for which it was designed,—whether it has prevented, 
or even tended to prevent, the ravages of the plague? To whom 
then must we apply, as persons able and willing to give a com- 
petent opinion? Not, we answer, to the mass of the popula- 
tion, among those who suffer from the pestilence, because their 
opinion, for the most part, either goes with the stream, or is 
the mere echo of the event; they have neither opportunity 
nor inclination to trace effects to their causes : nor, again, can 
we put implicit faith in the loud and vehement protestations 
of the officials engaged in such establishments, and personally 
interested in their continuance. 

The publications which we have introduced to the notice of 
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our readers seem to us to afford the opinions of that descrip- 
tion of men whose opinion ought to be of most weight; 
of men neither interested, ignorant, nor inexperienced; of 
physicians of the first eminence, who have themselves wit- 
nessed the plague, who have treated it and made it their 
study, who have had themselves the most favourable oppor- 
tunities of judging of the actual operation of the lazzaret sy- 
stem. First, then, as to facts :— 

«* During the plague,”’ observes Dr. Bowring, “‘ of 1835 the harem of the 
Pacha of Egypt consisted of about 300 persons: notwithstanding the se- 
verest cordon, the plague entered, and seven persons died within the cor- 
don. The cordon itself consisted of 500 persons: these were in constant 
contact with the town, where the plague was violently raging, and of these 
500 only three died ; so that the proportion of those who died within the 
cordon to those who died without, was as four to one.” 

At Alexandria the quarantine was established in 1831: 
what were its effects? 

“It did not prevent the dreadful outbreak of the plague in 1834-5, which 
destroyed in Egypt probably 200,000 persons.” 

Again, in 1833, 

“‘ The average mortality, with good medical treatment, is 60 per cent, 
sometimes not more than 30: in the lazzaret of Alexandria, fifteen out of 
twenty died, or 90 per cent. 

“* Odessa has frequently been quoted as having one of the best organized 
quarantine establishments in the world; yet not long ago the plague broke 
out in the lazzaret, entered the town, destroyed a number of the inhabit- 
ants, and ceased at a certain season, as it usually does. Quarantines have 
been introduced, during the last seven years, by Mehemet Ali into his do- 
minions of Syria and Egypt: has the plague, in consequence of these ar- 
rangements, visited Alexandria less? By no means. Have the quaran- 
tines protected Damietta, Rosetta, Jaffa, on the coasts—Damascus, or Je- 
rusalem, or Cairo, in the interior? Nobody can pretend they have.” 

The space of the present article will not permit us to mul- 
tiply examples; suffice it to say, that a series of well-authen- 
ticated facts go to prove, that the effects produced by the laz- 
zarets hitherto established, if not absolutely unfavourable to 
that health they affect to secure, have been of a nature so 
doubtful and problematic, as would scarcely form an element 
of calculation in the decision of a sensible man in any prac- 
tical matter. 

Let us next examine the opinions of the physicians them- 
selves. Thomas Gregson, M.D. says :— 
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“I consider them (quarantines) inefficient, and from their oppressive 
and partial operation they have, instead of diminishing, propagated the dis- 
ease. One hundred persons have been sacrificed by being torn from their 
homes and thrust into crowded, overcharged and tainted lazzarets.”’ 


The question put to Dr. Pruner by Mr. Holroyd is as fol- 
lows :— 


“‘ Do you consider quarantines a sufficient safeguard against the disease ?” 


Answer,— 

“ Not at all. It can only be a safeguard in countries where the plague 
is not endemical.”’ 

The opinion of Mr. Abbott, a medical man in the Pacha’s 
fleet, is as follows :— 


“« T have never known any benefit to accrue from the numerous cordons 
that have at different times been established in this country.” 


Again, Clot Bey, a physician, who perhaps has had the 
most extensive experience in plague cases of any man living, 
is said to hold opinions unfavourable to the quarantine sy- 
stem. So also Gaetano Bey, physician to the Pacha. 

Robert Thurburn, H.B.M. Consul, Alexandria :— 

** The only good that, in my opinion, has resulted from the establish- 
ment of the board of health at Alexandria, is its having directed the atten- 
tion of the government to improving and ventilating the habitations of the 
poorer classes, making drains, etc.” 


Capt. Bonavia, superintendent of the lazzaret at Malta :— 


** The principal good (resulting from quarantine) is the being received 
in free pratique in all the continent.” 


Such, then, are the opinions of men best qualified to decide 
upon this question, and who cannot be supposed to have any 
interested bias; as such, therefore, we trust they will have 
their proper weight with the public. 

For our own part we confess, that the test of experience 
and the judgement of such men are almost sufficient of them- 
selves to overthrow the present system. The issue of the 
question, however, has by many been made to depend upon 
the fact of the contagious or non-contagious nature of the 
malady. If, however, the present sanatory regulations are 
proved to be actually inefficient, they will remain so, what- 
ever in this respect may be the nature of the plague. The 
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arguments, however, in favour of quarantine are built upon 
the supposition of its being a contagious malady ; consequently 
the proof that it is not contagious will, we apprehend, in the 
opinions of reflecting men, be sufficient to do away entirely 
with the supposed necessity of the present system of vexa- 
tious imprisonment, even under any modified or improved 
form. For with respect to the disease, in its sporadic, en- 
demic and epidemic forms, no one will pretend that the laz- 
zaret can be of use; nor, on the whole, can they be looked 
upon as safeguards against infection. In the case indeed of 
those within the cordon, they may, to a certain degree, pre- 
vent the chance of coming within the sphere of infection, in 
individual cases; but, on the other hand, they increase ten- 
fold the chances of infection to those confined in the lazzaret, 
and by the concentration of plague cases within a limited space, 
they have a tendency to create a focus of infection, to taint 
the atmosphere in the vicinity of the lazzaret, and so to pro- 
pagate the very disease they were intended to repel. 

This being premised, we apprehend, by proving that the 
plague is not contagious, or, if contagious, only slightly so—- 
or, what is the same thing for all practical purposes, impro- 
bably contagious—that we shall have satisfactorily disposed 
of the merits of the quarantine system, even in the opinion of 
its stanchest advocates. 

Now, in the first place, the opinions of all the individuals 
before alluded to are opposed to the idea of its being conta- 
gious. There is indeed one exception, an exception which, if 
any, may be said to prove the rule; for though his experience 
was extensive, we find, from his own admission, that the whole 
course of it tended to controvert his own opinion. When 
asked if he had witnessed any case of contagion, he answers, 
no: when questioned more particularly as to the case of sexual 
intercourse, he answers, 0. He had also tested the nature of 
the disease in his own person, and his personal conspires with 
his professional experience to stultify his own opinions. 

We lay more particular stress upon the opinions of these 
individuals with respect to the point at present under discus- 
sion, because such men, and such men only, have the oppor- 
tunity of extending their observation over a number of cases 
sufficiently large to enable them to take a just average; at 








the same time that they have every facility afforded them of ob- 
serving those petty, and in themselves trifling circumstances, 
upon which the solution of the question depends,—of connect- 
ing in short, in each particular case, the links of that chain 
of circumstances from which alone the power of forming the 
nice distinction between instances of contagion and instances 
of infection can be derived. 

There is also another circumstance under which these men 
were placed, which forms the very strongest corroboration of 
their testimony: they commenced practising on patients 
who had contracted a disease generally believed to be conta- 
gious; in fact, with preconceived notions of its contagious 
nature. It is therefore possible that inattentive practitioners 
might, under such circumstances, blindly cherish their old 
opinions in spite of facts, which, in order to produce their 
proper effect, required a certain degree of advertency, a cer- 
tain application of judgement in the observer. It seems how- 
ever morally impossible that they should ever come to the 
opposite opinion, except by such a process as the following ; 
by observing, that throughout the course of their own experi- 
ence, and that of others on whom they could rely, among the 
whole number of those patients who had come within the 
sphere of infection, the proportion of those who had been in 
actual contact with diseased persons was not greater than of 
those who had merely been exposed to infection. 

We challenge then our antagonists to show how any prac- 
titioner, already prepossessed in favour of the contagious na- 
ture of the malady, could, with any degree of probability, be 
supposed to arrive at a contrary conclusion, except by the 
process above described. If however it be granted that this 
is the foundation of their altered judgement, is not the pro- 
cess, we beg to ask, a truly logical one? are not, in fact, their 
opinions founded on the strongest argument of which the 
case will admit ? 

We shall next proceed to consider the facts brought for- 
ward by Dr. Bowring and Mr. Holroyd tending to substan- 
tiate the previous opinions. We must however confess, as 
we wish to treat the question with perfect fairness, that we 
do not attach much importance to the instances which are 
adduced ; not indeed that they, either in number, variety 
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or cogency, fall short of our reasonable expectation of what 
could be adduced within the compass of two short pam- 
phlets, for they supply us with repeated instances in which 
those who lived in quarantine contracted the disease; on 
the other hand, they give the particulars of many cases of 
continued and repeated contact, where, notwithstanding, the 
individuals so circumstanced escaped contagion. With re- 
gard to the physicians themselves, they supply us with ac- 
counts of medical heroism, of which the details are scarcely 
sufficiently delicate for unprofessional ears; suffice it to say, 
that in the instances cited they tested the contagious nature 
of the malady as completely as it could be tested, and yet 
escaped uninjured. 

All these cases, however, are in our opinion open to an ob- 
jection of considerable weight ; in strict argument, they only 
prove what happened in those particular instances. It is not 
fair to draw an inference from them in prejudice of the exist- 
ence of contagion; for what is proved concerning contact 
in these cases might be proved concerning infection in other 
cases, and indeed actually is proved in the particular cases 
adduced, inasmuch as contact necessarily implies proximity. 
No one however doubts that the plague is infectious, and to 
a great degree. In order to be of any real value in argument, 
the cases adduced ought to have comprised a considerable pro- 
portion of the whole number of those who escaped infection. 
On that supposition, if it appeared that as many or nearly as 
many had resisted both contagion and infection as had escaped 
the danger of infection alone, then it would have been fair 
to infer, that contagion either did not exist at all, or, if at all, 
to a very inconsiderable extent. 

Some of the facts however, incidentally adduced, are of a 
nature sufficiently extended to serve as proofs of the absence 
of contagion. A case is brought forward of an infirmerian. 
This individual, whilst suffering from plague, had touched 
about 200 hospital patients, who from the weakness of their 
constitutions must have been supposed peculiarly liable to 
suffer from such contact. None of the patients however ac- 
tually did catch the disease. This then would have been a 
remarkable circumstance, even if the plague were only infec- 
tious. If however we suppose, according to the received opi- 
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nion, that contact greatly increases the danger, it becomes al- 
most miraculous. Another fact is brought forward. More 
contagionist-physicians, more who used precautions against 
coming in contact with their patients, caught the malady, than 
even of those who ambitiously courted contact in all its forms. 
It is most singular again, on the supposition of the conta- 
gious nature of the malady, that, though several instances are 
adduced where sexual intercourse did not transmit the dis- 
ease, the experience of none of the physicians to whom the 
question was put could supply them with a case of the con- 
trary description. There is another point, which has really 
an important bearing on the question at issue. These indi- 
viduals, extensive as their experience undoubtedly has been, 
and anxious as they evidently were to apply every possible 
test to the disease, could produce no single instance of the 
transmission of the disease by inoculation alone, in a case 
in which there was no room for infection. These facts 
we take to be of importance, and such as will go a consider- 
able way towards producing conviction in any unprejudiced 
mind. 

In order, however, to relieve what we fear will be by many of 
our readers considered rather an uninteresting subject, let us 
glance for one moment at the entertaining account given by 
Dr. Bowring of the arguments employed by some of the Le- 
vantine contagionists: they will serve at the same time to 
amuse, and to give us some idea upon what slight, unsatis- 
factory, and even ridiculous grounds, a notion, which has 
once put itself in tow with popular belief, may maintain its 
influence: he writes as follows :— 


“* The plague breaks out in a house—the strictest quarantine has been 
kept. Invention is immediately on the rack to discover how the plague 
has penetrated. In cases reported to me at Alexandria and Cairo, where 
it was not pretended that the door had been entered or any communication 
taken place with the town, the entrance of the plague was thus accounted 
for. First, in an instance where a very timid person, a contagionist, who 
was attacked and died of the plague, had shut himself up in his chamber, 
it was found that his son had for his amusement let up a kite from the roof 
of the house, and it was supposed that the kite-string had been touched 
by a bird, which bird was imagined to have come from an infected part of 
the city: the plague entered the house down the string of the kite, and the 
son’s father became the victim.” 
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There is originality in this. Accounts of birds destroyed 
by kites are usual: this, however, is the first time within 
our recollection that we have heard of a bird pouncing upon 
a kite and then carrying off an old gentleman. 


‘‘In another case, where the plague had entered a house kept in the 
strictest quarantine, a cat had been seen to spring into a basket of clothes, 
thence to leap into the window of the house in question. It was said, the 
clothes belonged to some family which probably had the plague ; but at all 
events the cat was the only intruder which had violated the cordon, and 
was therefore the introducer of the disease. 

** In a third instance an Arab girl had hung a shirt out of the windew 
to dry, the plague attacked the house, and I was told there could be no 
doubt that somebody in passing the street had touched the shirt, and was 
thus the cause of the introduction of the malady. Often have I heard its 
introduction attributed to dogs! cats!! rats!!! and even flies!!!!” 


Dr. Bowring proceeds to ask, “ If the plague be thus in- 
troduceable, what quarantine regulations can guard against 
it?” As this question, in spite of their ingenuity, may prove 
rather puzzling to the Levantines, we beg leave to suggest 
one or two expedients. With respect to dogs, nothing can be 
easier than to put up Pickwickian notices addressed to the 
animals themselves, warning them not to trespass on the pre- 
mises in quarantine on pain of prosecution. As again cats 
are in the habit of intruding when the window is open, we 
recommend the Levantines to adopt the simple expedient said 
to have been suggested to a certain noble lord, when he com- 
plained of the flies entering when his mouth was open,—viz. 
to shut the same. With respect to rats, we have still less 
scruple in dealing with them: they are for the most part 
Norwegians, and therefore aliens ; they are neither an indus- 
trious nor indeed honest part of the population; they only 
contribute to swell the number of the petty depredators, who 
are too dexterous even for the new police: why not issue a 
general edict of proscription? that, as they are said to have 
transported themselves hither of their own accord, they may 
be transported back again on compulsion. The flies, however, 
are the most insidious enemies. The Levant, it seems, from 
Dr. Bowring’s account, is plentifully stored with peris, vam- 
pires, dgins and ghosts: we apprehend, however, that the 
Levantines must deeply regret the circumstance, that the 
more ancient deities, who presided over the destruction of 
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flies, are out of date,—that the Philistine Beelzebub, and more 
especially the Zevs dzréuvios of their ancestors, no longer exert 
their influence. If however it be true, as some aver, that 
these absent deities were in the habit of swallowing flies, we 
cannot seriously blame them for deserting their posts; a 
single mouthful of plague-flies must have given them a sur- 
feit, and sown their divine intestines with such a profusion 
of plague-boils, as to require the utmost skill of Hippocrates 
to eradicate. 

No chance then being left of supernatural aid, the only 
human means we can conscientiously recommend are flytraps. 
When however they have recourse to such severe expedients, 
let them not forget that the plague is rather a misfortune than 
acrime. Confinement in the fly-lazzaretto should not be con- 
tinued one moment longer than the necessity of the case strictly 
requires. The latent stage in a fly will not probably last half 
as long as ina man. Probably two days’ quarantine, with 
no case of plague reported, would be amply sufficient to put 
them in pratique. 

Dr. Bowring proceeds — 

**T cannot avoid mentioning here, that M. Estienne, a late writer on 
plague, attributes its introduction into Leghorn to a mummy, which after 
twenty centuries of interment was unrolled at that place.” 

M. Estienne certainly deserves great credit for this disco- 
very: we really do not think that any one was likely to have 
made it except himself. The truth however once divulged, 
every one wonders at his own stupidity in not finding it out 
before. Where indeed should the plague rage, if not in a 
catacomb? There imperfect ventilation breeds malaria: want 
of food produces a weak habit of body, predisposing to con- 
tagion ; not to mention the extreme age of the mummies, the 
want of medical attendance, clean linen, and, more than all, 
of a quarantine establishment. 

Such amusing absurdities, however, are not confined to the 
Levantine population. The old maxim, that wisdom is not 
of all hours, is corroborated by the proceedings of those sage 
and learned corporations—the Boards of Health, For in- 
stance, Mr. Holroyd gives us an account of the visit of two 
Beys, Hekekyan Effendi and Muktar Bey, to Alexandria, 
whilst the plague was raging :— 
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“ The two Beys communicated with Alexandria, where the plague was 
raging previous to their sailing for Beyrout, and it appears they were not 
placed in quarantine upon their arrival in the latter port. They most com- 
pletely communicated with Beyrout, and yet were not placed in quarantine 
on their return to Alexandria. And lastly, they most completely commu- 
nicated with Deir El Kammar and other parts of Mount Lebanon, the 
inhabitants of which had daily intercourse with Beyrout after the existence 
of the plague was discovered, and previously to the establishment of the 
cordon. Fear therefore might have been reasonably entertained of the two 
Beys having received the infection of the plague, and of their giving it to 
others.” 


Again he writes— 


** The quarantine of seven days at the Pines was not equally enforced, 
and only a little interest with the authorities was sufficient to avoid deten- 
tion. A teskeré, or order from the government, procured through the me- 
dium of a consulate, was considered equivalent to seven days’ purification ; 
and I was informed that the mules and muleteers which brought a noble 
lord and suite to Beyrout during the time of the plague were allowed, after 
having communicated most completely with the town, to pass the cordon 
sanitaire ; the British consul having obtained a teskeré for them to proceed 
without the penalty of undergoing quarantine.”’ 


Hence we presume the Board of Health would leave us to 
infer that, though ordinary men are subject to contagion, 
beys, noble lords and government officials are unsusceptible 
personages. There is an antiquated record in the annals of 
English history of the sea having slighted the authority of 
aking. However contumacious the sea may have proved it- 
self in ancient times, it seems the pestilence has advanced in 
civilization ; it is too well-bred to think of annoying a Turkish 
bey or an English nobleman. 

Another remarkable feature in the proceedings is, that 
when the plague is actually raging within a town, the quaran- 
tine is not relaxed ; when the fortress is actually in the hands 
of the enemy, the sentinels man the outworks with the same 
scrupulous military exactness ; they even, for some profound 
inscrutable reason, detain travellers from less infected towns, 
or even from those that are actually free from infection. 

Mr. Holroyd writes— 

«« After some little delay I was allowed to proceed to the town (Beyrout), 
and ascertained that the plague had existed there a month; that during 


that period thirty persons had been attacked, and of these ten had died. 
It was reported that no plague had existed in the town for six days pre- 
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ceding the 10th of June. At this time the plague was existing at Alexan- 
dria, and merchandize and passengers from thence were put into the laz- 


zaret at Beyrout. ‘ 
**T may mention, that at the time these sanatory regulations were in 


force at Beyrout, there was a quarantine upon vessels leaving this port 
and arriving at Alexandria, where the plague was committing still greater 
ravages. The period was twenty-one days for passengers arriving by 
steamers and men-of-war, and twenty-five for those who had come by 


vessels carrying merchandise.” 


Hence we are led to conclude, that it was below the dignity 
of these incorporated sages to notice the insignificant fact, 
that every individual walking the streets of Alexandria (even 
though cased in unsusceptible proof, and being in the habit 
of digging his anticontagionist cane into the dangerous bosoms 
of all who approached him) was yet a fitter subject for the 
lazaretto than the newly arrived strangers! The proceedings 
seem to us the same as if a lunacy commissioner, in order to 
prevent a maniac from doing himself mischief, were to send 
his next neighbour to the asylum. When however we allude 
to commissioners of lunacy, let us not be misinterpreted. 
Let it not be supposed for a moment that there is any covert 
allusion to boards of health,—any insinuation that they 
have mentally transgressed the cordon sanitaire. The plan 
which we propose, is to issue a commission, not of lunacy, 
but merely of inquiry. 

We cannot again withhold our censure from one portion 
of Dr. Bowring’s pamphlet, where he endeavours to make us 
believe that certain interest-begotten prejudices—the love of 
power, patronage, or profit—have influenced the medical 
practitioners connected with boards of health to uphold the 
useless system of lazzarets. Such imputations are, to say 
the least of them, uncharitable in the extreme, particularly 
since better and purer motives can be so easily suggested. 
Cannot Dr. Bowring, we ask, picture to his mind a physician 
of humane temperament, who may feel distressed at the idea 
of profiting by the bodily pains and sufferings of his fellow- 
creatures? What then can be more natural for such an one 
than to seek, not indeed to desert the patient (for that would 
be cruel), but to derive some portion at least of his income 
from a source less painful to his feelings—from the impatient ? 

A truce however to these digressions, and let us return to 
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the more important points of the question. We have already 
brought forward facts and opinions sufficient to prove both 
the past inefficacy of the quarantine system, and the high 
improbability that any system of imprisonment, however 
wisely administered, should be productive of real benefit; inas- 
much as the arguments of the defenders of the system appear 
to be based on a false foundation, viz. on the belief that the 
disease is highly contagious. We are bold enough to imagine, 
that if the only evil attending the present system were the 
cost of building and repairing lazzarets, we have said enough 
to warrant the abolition of them. In order, however, to form 
anything approaching to a fair opinion of the whole system, 
it is necessary to glance for a moment at the other side of 
the picture,—at the many and great evils of which quarantine 
regulations are the cause, at the impediments they throw in 
the way of commerce, the intolerable vexations which they 
bring upon a number of individuals, and the infringements 
upon personal liberty which they impose. 

Yet how often in the world is there occasion to observe, 
that when the fear of one particular evil has once seized upon 
the imagination, all other considerations, all reasonable com- 
putations of happiness, all attempts to compare one evil with 
another, and so to arrive at a really sensible conclusion, are 
altogether set aside! Not unfrequently even the bewildered 
alarmist, to avoid one evil, plunges into a greater, or to avoid 
the smaller goes out of the way to incur a greater chance of 
the very evil he is anxious to escape. 

Dr. Bowring affords the following summary of the evils 
produced by the quarantine system :— 

«* When honoured by a mission from Her Majesty’s government to in- 
quire into the present state of our commercial relations in the East, my 
attention was naturally and necessarily called to those regulations which 
impede the free transit of merchandise, which levy enormous contributions 
upon commerce, which subject travellers to visitations and arrests the 
most capricious and the most despotic, and which have created in almost 
every state, tribunals holding unchecked and irresponsible authority over 
persons and property; exercising that authority in arbitrary wayward- 
ness, and allowing the sufferer no appeal against injury, no redress for 
wrong.” 

This is Dr. Bowring’s description of the evils attending the 
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quarantine system. If however we descend a little more 
into particulars, our readers will be able to form their own 
opinion of their nature and extent. 

First, then, with respect to the health of the unfortunate 
victims of the quarantine system. 


** Many of the lazzarets are in singularly unhealthy situations. At Beyrout 
I found not only that many persons who had arrived in good health had 
perished in the lazzarets of the plague, but that many had died of dysen- 
teries and other disorders, from which they were perfectly free when they 
entered. No plan could be devised more likely to create perilous or con- 
tagious elements, than bringing suffering and diseased people together ; 
creating about them a deleterious atmosphere, and delivering them over to 
the annoyance of an Oriental quarantine. In the lazzaret at Syra, for ex- 
ample, where the exactions are monstrous, and where lately there was not 
even a water-proof roof to shelter an invalid, I have seen a person come 
out of his imprisonment having had his garments devoured by rats, and 
his person disfigured by multitudinous vermin.” 


The secrecy of private correspondence is shamefully vio- 
lated. 


“* Under the plea of a regard for the public heaith, all letters are opened, 
all travellers are arrested and imprisoned, all commodities are subjected to 
regulations the most unintelligible, costly and vexatious. It is not averred 
that a letter has ever introduced the plague; but obstruction, delay, vio- 
lation of the secrecy of correspondence, and often destruction of the corre- 
spondence itself, are the consequences of the quarantine system.” 


Then there is the unmitigated, uncontrolled tyranny exer- 
cised by the men in authority. 


“If there be a spot in the world placed beyond the control of public 
opinion, it is a lazzaret. Believed, as it is, to be an invention for public 
security, the tyranny, the extortions, the injuries which are inflicted within 
it escape all animadversion. Discussion as to its organization, its laws, 
its judicature, seems wholly excluded.” 


Then there is the time wasted. According to Mr. Holroyd’s 
account, even when there are no cases of plague on board, 
three weeks is about the usual time of quarantine,—in Corfu 
twenty-five days. If then an instance is supposed, which 
must often happen, of a vessel having to observe two or three 
quarantines in its voyage, how greatly must the expense be 
increased! what chance can a merchant have of calculating 
the time of arrival or return? As for travellers, such an 
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interruption must, in the generality of cases, either put a 
stop to their progress, or, if they are unfortunate enough to 
fall into the hands of boards of health, they must perforce 
consent to receive at their hands the most unpleasant substi- 
tute that can easily be imagined for the contemplated plea- 
sures of their tour. 

Besides, there is another kind of injury, which has already 
been experienced, and is always to be apprehended from these 
sanatory regulations. It is not only a number of individuals 
who endure, or boards of health that inflict, this abominable 
and useless tyranny; it must be also remembered what a 
convenient engine a lazzaret is in the hands of a government, 
how well adapted to carry into effect any sinister designs. 
If there be any jealousy of English commerce, what pretext 
so plausible, what instrument so effectual, for ruining our 
commercial interests? If an encroaching power, as for in- 
stance Russia, desires to bring an army to bear upon a certain 
point without alarming its victim or giving other powers a 
pretext for interfering,—if a foreign nation is gradually and 
systematically to be tutored into dependence,—if the subject 
is to be accustomed and insensibly habituated to the degrada- 
tion of a despotic government, what so convenient as a qua- 
rantine establishment ? 

We shall close our evidence upon this point by transcribing 
the account of the actual effects of the quarantine at Alex- 
andria in 1835. 

It is thus described by Dr. Bowring :— 

“ Were I willing or able to awaken your sympathies by pictures of 
human suffering, were it necessary in the pursuit of truth to appeal to 
the excitable passions, I would endeavour to describe the horrors which 
the isolation of infected houses and other quarantine regulations brought 
with them into Egypt. Impotent, wholly impotent, to stop the progress 
of the disease, which raged, and raged more intensely as the measures 
which were taken to arrest it became more and more cruel and severe, they 
created an additional mass of misery beyond all power of calculation. The 
plague, no doubt, had its awful mission of desolation and death, but the 
quarantine let loose other murderous missionaries, more barbarous and 
pitiless: in the name of civilization they made men savages; in the name 
of humanity they inflicted hunger and thirst, intolerable suffering, fright- 
ful starvation. They spread distrust and terror where calmness and re- 
signation existed before; they tore asunder, they uprooted all sympathies, 
all charities, when misery most demanded their aid and support. To ac- 
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knowledge that a case of plague had broken out in a family, was to subject 
that family to imprisonment and uncontrolled despotism. Hence the dead 
were flung into the public streets, or buried and allowed to putrefy in the 
dwellings where they died.” 


Now the plague is undoubtedly a terrible scourge, but are 
not lazzarets also a terrible scourge? The time, money, cor- 
respondence, persons, health of a multitude of individuals, 
are all subjected to the most absolute tyranny. An instru- 
ment of foreign invasion, of despotism, and of international 
injury is placed at the disposal of governments; and in such 
cases as that of Alexandria, the most shocking horrors that 
can be presented to the imagination are the consequences. If 
then we were to allow for a moment, that the quarantine regu- 
lations are in most cases an effective preventive of the plague, 
yet even then we should refuse our concurrence in the impo- 
sition of a certain evil, almost, if not quite, as dreadful, merely 
on the chance (however great that chance might be) of re- 
moving what is in itself a contingent evil. Believing how- 
ever, as we do, that with respect to its very objects the system 
is utterly inefficient, if not pernicious,—being persuaded also 
that there are other means, such as ventilation of houses, 
cleansing of streets, clearing of drains and sewers, prompt 
medical attendance, and a supply of wholesome food, which 
are universally allowed to have a strong effect in preventing 
and palliating the evils of the pestilence,—we cannot close this 
article without expressing our strongest and most earnest 
wishes that this useless, oppressive, and only not ridiculous 
because revolting and horrible system may be speedily 
abolished. 

In order to arrive at this desirable end, we see no more 
effective plan which can be adopted than that of sending out 
a commission, selected chiefly from the medical profession, to 
collect full and complete information on the subject; for we 
cannot conceive that proceedings involving so much absurdity, 
and productive of such complicated evils, could long resist 
the effect produced by the report of a body of enlightened 
inquirers. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Sephardim ; or the History of the Jews in Spain and Por- 
tugal. By James Finn. London, 1841. 


SePHARDIM is the title of an interesting and unpretending 
volume on the history of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, 
from their first appearance in the Peninsula to their expul- 
sion from it by “the most Catholic sovereigns ” of Castile and 
Arragon. It traces their various fortunes under the generally 
tolerant sway of the Roman empire, their depressed and pe- 
rilous existence under the Gothic monarchy, their free and 
prosperous condition in the brilliant zra of the Arabs, and 
their renewed sufferings and final banishment when the 
Peninsula was again brought under one government and one 
faith. It exhibits them under the opposite aspects of agri- 
culturists and merchants, as the rulers of their own commu- 
nities, or the ministers of state and finance to their Christian 
or Moorish masters; at one time resuming, under the pro- 
tection of the crescent, their oriental splendour and stateliness ; 
at another, under the oppression of the cross, as the servants 
of servants, or veiling their ineradicable Hebraism beneath the 
strange guise of monks, bishops, or inquisitors. It displays 
their singular proficiency in some departments of science and 
literature, and their equally singular rejection of other ele- 
ments of European civilization. Recent events have once 
more drawn attention to the Hebrew people both in Europe 
and Asia, and we shall perhaps lay before many of our readers 
both new and interesting matter by a brief survey of some 
portions of the annals of the Sephardim. 

The history of modern Europe, indeed, during the dark 
and medieval periods, is incomplete without occasional no- 
tices of a race, which, from its wide dispersion and the tenacity 
of its national ties, was for many ages a principal channel of 
commercial and diplomatic communication from the Atlantic 
to the Euphrates. But the historians of modern Judaism 
usually combine the records of the Sephardim, or Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, with those of the Ashkenazim, or Jews 
of Germany, Britain and Poland. It is obvious, however, 
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that both in his social relations and intellectual character, the 
Hebrew of Granada in the twelfth, and of Castile in the four- 
teenth century, differed materially from his countrymen and 
contemporaries in the half-civilized or wholly barbarous re- 
gions of central and northern Europe. The Arab claimed— 
and the Hebrew admitted the claim—a common descent 
through Ishmael from Abraham the “ father of the faithful.” 
The unitarian creed and simple ritual of Islam offended the 
prejudices of the Jew much less than the Catholic creed and 
image-worship of the medieval church. In his oriental habits, 
his Semitic dialect, and in many of the principles of the Koran, 
the Mohammedan accorded with the Hebrew, and from gra- 
titude or policy the western caliphs were mostly lenient 
rulers, and frequently bountiful patrons of the Sephardim. 
The physical circumstances also of soil, climate and popula- 
tion in Spain were favourable to the development of the 
Hebrew character. The Keltic and Pheenician elements that 
in the south of the Peninsula modified the temper and in- 
stitutions of the Gothic settlers, had no distant affinity with 
a people whom a hard destiny alone severed from the East. 
In the Moorish capitals Granada, Seville and Toledo, the 
exiles beheld a lively image of the populous towns which were 
once spread over their native Palestine; and the Mediterra- 
nean, the high-road of their active traffic, preserved and re- 
novated their oriental associations, by affording an easy inter- 
course with their brethren in Bagdad and Cairo. 

It is needless to dwell on the opposite picture of the trem- 
bling and servile Jew of northern Europe. Barabbas, Shylock 
and Isaac of York are faithful impersonations of the Ashkena- 
zim ; nor is there a more remarkable contrast in the history of 
social life, than that between the slavish and vindictive usurer 
or leech of Frankfort or London and his contemporaries at 
Cordova, Joseph Ben Ephraim the treasurer, and Samuel 
Ben Waker the physician of Alonso VIII. It is among the 
Sephardim, under the Arabian dynasty in Spain, that we 
discover the genuine lineaments of the Hebrew exile; and the 
contrast is heightened by the iron age of oppression from 
which he emerged, and to which he returned respectively 
under his Gothic and Catholic rulers. 

The author of ‘Sephardim’ has drawn his narrative from 
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a variety of chronicles. His ‘ Notices of Jewish Literature 
and Rabbinical Biography’ are mainly taken from the ‘ Bib- 
liotheca Magna Rabbinica’ of Fr. Bartoloccio, and the ‘ Di- 
zionario Storico degli Autori Ebrei’ of De Rossi; and his 
view of “Talmudic Judaism is considerably influenced by a 
recent work called ‘ The Old Paths,’ by Dr. M’Caul.” His 
work does not aspire to a higher rank than that of compila- 
tion ; but Mr, Finn has not sufficiently apprised his readers 
of the insecure ground of some of his authorities, especially 
of Mariana, to whom he frequently gives, as at p. 66, rather 
easy credence; and his mode of reference is provokingly lax 
and indefinite. Should ‘ Sephardim ’ reach a second edition, 
we recommend a careful revision of the notes, an enlargement 
of the appendix, and a retrenchment of certain exuberancies 
of diction. While however we mark these defects, we gladly 
bear testimony to the candid and enlightened spirit of the 
volume before us, and cordially assent to its frequent denun- 
ciations of the wickedness and impolicy of intolerance. 

The first settlement of the Jews in the Peninsula is involved 
in doubt, and still more obscured by fable. The identity of 
Tarshish with Tartessus—of which the author might have 
derived further evidence from the commentators on Herodotus 
—and the well-known alliance between the princes of Tyre 
and the great Hebrew monarchs David and Solomon, make 
it probable that the Jews visited the shores of the Atlantic as 
early as the ninth century before our wra. The legends how- 
ever which make the Pheenician emporia in Spain tributary 
to Solomon, and which placed in Saguntum the tomb of his 
chancellor Adoniram, originated probably in the desire of the 
Spanish Jews to date their immigration before the advent of 
the Messiah, and thus imply to their Christian persecutors 
their innocence of his crucifixion, But dismissing, as inca- 
pable of historical proof, although not altogether void of pro- 
bability, the establishment of the Jews in Spain prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, we assume the edict of Antoninus 
as the first trustworthy evidence of their settlement in the “far 
West.” The Spanish provinces were long the most peaceful 
section of the Roman empire, and during an interval of nearly 
three centuries we are ignorant of the fortunes of their He- 
brew population; yet from their known habits, wherever peace 
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and protection were afforded them, we may infer the general 
expansion and prosperity of their communities. Their skill 
in agriculture, their enterprise in commerce, found ample 
scope and favourable circumstances in the plains of Andalucia 
and “ the fairy fields of the Minho,” and in the numerous 
ports from Barcelona to the Tagus. And if the Spanish 
Hebrews of the second and third centuries attained less splen- 
dour under the proconsuls than under the caliphs, they were 
at least permitted to accumulate and enjoy their wealth, and 
follow and promulgate the precepts of their law and the doc- 
trines of their Rabbis. 

In the same year, A.D. 324, in which Constantine the 
Great summoned the Council of Nice to determine the belief 
of Christendom, a council was held at Illiberis—Elvira—in 
Spain, to discuss the religious affairs of the Iberian provinces. 
The canons of the occidental bishops are interesting in many 
historical points of view, but for our present purpose merely 
from such of their regulations as affected the Jews. They 
show the community against which they were directed to 
have been populous and flourishing, and in habits of social 
intercourse with both their Christian and Pagan neighbours. 
They forbid intermarriage of Catholics with schismatics and 
Jews; and, in defiance of the more liberal precept of St. 
Paul, interdict the faithful, whether lay or clerical, from taking 
food with “the circumcised.” The 49th canon, however, is 
the most curious; by it “landholders are admonished not 
to suffer the fruits which they receive from God to be blessed 
by the Jews ;” and it adds this singular reason, “ lest our be- 
nediction be rendered invalid and unprofitable.” The Jews 
seem to have been the principal cultivators of the soil; and 
wherever they have been allowed to follow their native bent, 
agriculture, as in Palestine, rather than commerce or broker- 
age, has been their favourite occupation. The people pro- 
bably cherished a superstitious veneration for the rabbinical 
benediction, even as down to a late period of the empire the 
Italian cultivators employed the old Oscan forms of blessing 
and deprecation to secure from blight and evil influences the 
springing ear and the standing crop. Mr. Finn has copied 
one of these rabbinical litanies, in which a great variety of 
grain and fruits is commended to the divine protection, and 
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which shows an elaborate system of farming and horticulture. 
It is uncertain how far these unsocial decrees of the Council 
of Illiberis were acted upon, or whether they originated in 
general prejudice or individual bigotry; but they may be 
regarded as the first steps in the career of persecution, in 
which Spain eventually outstripped the rest of Europe. 

In the middle of the fourth century the long repose of the 
Spanish provinces was broken by the northern invaders, who 
under various denominations of Suevi, Alani, Vandals and 
Wisi-Goths, desolated the Peninsula from the Pyrenees to 
the Straits. The particular sufferings of the Hebrew popu- 
lation are unknown. Yet since no change could take place 
without materially affecting them both as traders and agri- 
culturists, they had doubtless their full share of a visitation 
second only to Judza’s ruin, and whose events Procopius de- 
clines to record, “ that he may not furnish examples of inhu- 
manity to future ages.” 

The Wisi-Goths remained lords of the Peninsula, and soon 
after the establishment of their kingdom we find the Jews 
again numerous and flourishing. Their superior civilization 
may have won the respect, their pliancy under oppression 
have softened the rigour, of their new masters, while the ne- 
cessity of repairing their own ravages probably recommended 
to the barbarians a people who could most readily restore the 
fertility of the soil, and the trade of the coasts and rivers. 
And so long as the court of Toledo and the mass of the 
Spanish Goths adhered to the Arian form of Christianity, the 
Jews, whose national prejudices were less offensive to the 
heretics than to the orthodox, found apparently both protec- 
tion and favour; but when the virulent struggle of the Ca- 
tholics and Arians ended in the triumph of Catholicism and 
the elevation of Recared to the throne, the disciples of Moses 
became the object of bitter hostility to the now orthodox 
court and people. From the third to the sixteenth Council of 
Toledo, a series of searching, accumulative, and remorseless 
edicts completed the degradation of the Hebrew exiles, and 
were requited by the aid which, in the eighth century, the op- 
pressed afforded the Saracen invaders in their rapid overthrow 
of the Gothic empire and church. 

The 14th and 22nd canons of the third Council of Toledo 
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more especially relate to the Jews. By the latter—with which 
the 9th canon of the nearly contemporary Councilof Narbonne 
agreed—they were forbidden “ to bear their dead to the grave 
with psalms or funeral cries, or beatings of the breast ;” and by 
the former, “ to have Christian wives or concubines,” that is, 
“‘ wives of a secondary grade,” or to purchase Christian slaves 
for their own use. And it is further memorable for its inva- 
sion of the rights, as the law then was, of property. For 
whereas by his own law, which had not been repealed by the 
law of the land, the Jew was bound to circumcise his slave as 
well as his own son, the canon enacted that the act of circum- 
cision should at once restore the slave to his freedom and the 
church. Yet these, the earliest aggressions in Spain upon the 
emoluments, property and family ties of the Jews, were less 
momentous in their results than the following declarations of 
the same Council :— 


“‘ Whosoever despises the creed of the Nicene Council, let him be 
anathema.” And ‘‘ Whosoever is not, and shall not be content with this 
faith, let him be anathema maranatha unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Here was a corner-stone laid for the Inquisition ! 

“Could the Hebrew Spaniards,” Mr. Finn remarks, “‘ have foreseen, 
even in a comparatively small degree, to what extent their fellow-men 
would thereafter work out these anathemas with their own hands upon all 


their victims, every Jew between the Pyrenees and the Western Ocean 
would that day have bowed his head with the utterance of one long and 


mournful groan,” 


The effect of these canons was apparent about twenty years 
later; for, at first, they do not seem to have come into opera- 
tion, and from a letter of Pope Gregory the great, the Jews 
appear to have purchased a suspension of them. But, on the 
accession of Sisebut, various circumstances combined to en- 
force their strict observance. Sisebut, a vigorous and am- 
bitious usurper, was in some measure indebted to the clergy 
for his crown, and he repaid his obligation by reviving the 
edicts of Recared. In the “ Fuero Iuzgo” is preserved a 
proclamation of this monarch, making it imperative on all 
Jews to receive baptism themselves, and to send their chil- 
dren and slaves to be baptized within the space of one year 
from the issue of the decree. Baptism by a Christian priest 
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of course involved the renunciation of the whole Judaic sy- 
stem and its peculiar symbols and ceremonies, and thus vio- 
lently subverted the entire social life of a people whose most 
indifferent actions bore the impress of its law or its traditions. 
The penalties of non-compliance were scourging, exile and 
confiscation ; and so rigorously were they exacted, that 90,000 
Jews are said to have been converted, and Sisebut acquired 
the title of “the most religious prince.” Yet, as Mr. Finn 
justly remarks, historians are “insincere in throwing the 
“ odium upon the king: the transaction was that of the 
“ church. For, with all Sisebut’s peremptory violence, neither 
“the monarch nor his soldiers could administer the rite of 
“ baptism, and no Gothic king was ever so much of a despot 
as to entrench upon the offices of the church.” 

No contemporary account exists of this compulsory con- 
version. The number of the converts and the terms of the 
edict may therefore justify some suspicions. Yet the following 
passage from the Jewish chronicle, “the sceptre of Judah,” 
although written many centuries afterwards, is so curious in 
itself, and so illustrative of the style of Hebrew annals, that 
we lay it without apology before our readers. 

On the publication of the edict— 


“the Jews assembled from every city within the capital, where, fasting 
and afflicting themselves, they uttered loud wailings and cries. The Chris- 
tians inquired the meaning of this; and when informed, they bade them 
submit to the king’s command They answered : ‘ The precept of cir- 
cumcision is the hinge of all our law: he asks but one compliance, but we 
know that he requires the whole; and it is better for us all to die than to 
omit the slightest of our precepts, Jest we pluck up the hinge of all our re- 
ligion.’ 

“They then approached the king, and showed how he had decreed the 
death of them all; for they would not transgress any precept of the law, 
much less that which is the hinge of all. The king replied : ‘ Ye wretched 
and foolish people! it is by God’s ordinance that ye are groaning in afflic- 
tion ; the realm shall speedily be freed from that obstinacy by which ye are 
hastening your own ruin, aiming to usurp and retain by force the dominion 
of this land. I swear, that unless ye accept Christ’s baptism, ye will drive 
me to enforce your abandonment of all the law of Moses.’ The Jews sup- 
plicated the nobles, presenting gold and silver, that they would induce the 
king to leave them their religion, though he should deprive them of all 
their wealth, which he might employ in war. The king added: ‘In 
that case I could not uphold my character for piety among my fellow-kings. 
They would suppose that I only made this decree as a means of extortion 
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from my Jews, and not from the urgent necessity of baptism: besides, I do 
not constrain these wretches of the law to embrace our faith for the sake 
of their riches, so much as from the consideration that they would do the 
same to us, were they to become our masters.’ 

**Then answered Robert the Wise: ‘O King, our master Moses and his 
minister Joshua urged no people to receive the Hebrew law, but only the 
seven precepts of Noah, which precepts had been delivered by Adam the 
first man. And whenever Joshua besieged a city, he first proclaimed 
thus: Whosoever will make peace, let him do so; but let him observe 
the seven precepts of Noah: if not, let him quit the city; or if he will 
fight, let him come down and try the contest.’ 

“The king rejoined: ‘ Joshua acted as he pleased, and so will I. I will 
select from his three conditions that which best suits my design ; viz. that 
instead of the seven precepts of Noah which Joshua obtruded on the pro- 
fane heathen, ye shall receive the Christian baptism.’ One of the learned 
Jews then said: ‘It is written in our law, that Israel formerly despised the 
great gift of God, ‘ the land flowing with milk and honey,’—I ask, O King, 
what should be the penalty of those who despise the gift of God?’ The 
king replied, ‘ That too is wisely stated in your law ; the loss of what they 
despise.” The speaker continued: ‘ See then, O King, to what thou hast 
said. Thou hast offered us in baptism a life everlasting: be then the pe- 
nalty for its neglect. the loss of that blessing.’ But the king answered, 
‘Compulsion is unjust in matters concerning the body, and that goodly 
land related to the body; but in things spiritual it is proper, just as a child 
is coerced in its learning.’”’ 


Sisebut however seems to have been dissatisfied with a 


merely verbal reply to this fair alternative of the learned He- 
brew’s, for he 


“instantly commanded all the principal Jews to be put in chains, and they 
passed in darkness a life more wretched than death. Many synagogues 
in Spain, overborne by cruel persecution, renounced the law of Moses. 
When the king died, and there was freedom to leave the country, many 
sought and found securer settlements for their religion, but many sought 
and found not.” 


The Catholic historians are, in general, transported with 
delight at the great piety of Sisebut. Mariana, however, 
questions the competency of the king to intermeddle in mat- 
ters of religion and spiritual government, and adds _ pathe- 
tically, “ Yet, alas! the self-will and obstinacy of princes are 
“ very great, and frequently are bishops obliged to dissemble 
“ in what they cannot remedy.” 

It is gratifying to find, even in that age of fanatical 
casuistry, one voice raised in behalf of common sense, if not 
of toleration. Isidore of Seville—a name justly endeared to 
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the philologist by his ‘ Origines,’ and to the philosopher by 
his attempts to keep alive, amid the darkness that surrounded 
him, the waning light of science—protested in his ‘ Chronicle 
of the Goths’ against this royal method of conversion. “Sise- 
“ but,” he says, “had ‘a zeal for God, but not according to 
“ knowledge,’ for he forcibly compelled those whom he should 
“rather have persuaded by argument of the faith.” Isidore, 
indeed, was not altogether without his misgivings as to the 
proper mode of dealing with a race so refractory as the Jews. 
His protest was not made in Sisebut’s lifetime; and in one 
passage he speaks with something like exultation at the suc- 
cess of the edict in winning sheep for the fold. He was, 
however, as Mr. Finn concludes, “on the whole an estimable 
character ;”’ and we do not like him the worse for the following 
specimen of his ingenuity as a commentator. On Leviticus 
xi. 3. he observes,— 

** «Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed, and cheweth the 
cud, among the beasts, that shall ye eat.’ Thus the Jews ruminate, indeed, 
the words of the law, but part not the hoof, since they do not receive two 
testaments, nor take for bases of faith the Father and the Son: therefore 
they are unclean.” 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Mr. Finn through his 
examination of the acts of the successive Councils of Toledo 
from the 4th to the 17th. A brief summary of these accu- 
mulative edicts will however illustrate the state of the Spa- 
nish Jews from the year 633 to the Mohammedan invasion in 
710 a.p. The influence of Isidore is perhaps to be traced in 
the 57th canon of the fourth Council of Toledo. The “holy 
Synod,” it says, “ has resolved to compel no one hereafter to 
accept our faith;” since “ persons are not saved without con- 
sent, but willingly, that the attribute of justice may be kept 
secure.” Yet with singular inconsistency the Council like- 
wise decreed that “ those already forced into Christianity in 
“ the time of the most religious prince Sisebut must be con- 
“ strained to adhere to the church, lest the name of God be 
* blasphemed, and the faith which they have assumed be ac- 
* counted worthless and despicable.” The gleam of mercy 
and reason that appeared in the 57th canon was speedily ob- 
scured. The sixth Council of Toledo indignantly disclaimed 
the tolerant spirit of its predecessor; it declared that,— 
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“‘ By inspiration of the Most High God, our most excellent and Chris- 
tian prince, inflamed with ardour for the faith, together with the clergy of 
his kingdom, has resolved to eradicate to the uttermost the prevarication 
and superstition of the Jews, not suffering the residence of any one in the 
land who is not a Catholic.’ 


In the preamble to this canon, which anticipated by more 
than eight centuries the “ most Catholic sovereigns ” of Cas- 
tile and Arragon in their famous decree of March 1492, it is 
announced that “the inflexible perfidy of the Jews comes at 
length to be subdued by piety and the divine grace ;” and in 
its ‘Codicil’ it is enacted that every king on his accession 
should swear to execute these laws, and that every sovereign 
should be ‘ anathema’ who neglected this indispensable part 
of his royal duty. The eighth Council is principally memo- 
rable for the curious address of the Jews to king Reccesuinth, 
to which its enactments gave rise. They were threatened 
with inquiry into their opinions, usages, lives and conversa- 
tion ; and they anticipated the royal or ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners by a voluntary resignation of their national customs 
and law. The only indulgence they requested, after consent- 
ing to abjure the Passover, the Sabbath and circumcision, 
was exemption from “ swine’s flesh,” a diet they describe as 
revolting, and “ impossible to disguise by cookery.” After 
such liberal concessions even the bishops of the seventh cen- 
tury appear to have relented, and “ with one consent decreed 
twelve canons” by which the Jews were bound to “ truly 
keep and sincerely embrace all the articles and usages of the 
Christian religion,” but were licensed to abstain from pork. 
The submission of the Jews appears to have laid asleep for a 
time the vigilance of the church; for in the interval between 
the reign of Reccesuinth and the accession of Ervig in 681, 
they openly professed their religion, held public offices, pur- 
chased slaves even of the clergy, and, it is added, were suffi- 
ciently zealous or prosperous to practise a species of retalia- 
tion by making converts to Judaism. The twelfth and six- 
teenth Councils, however, atoned for any past negligence of 
the spiritual powers. There is indeed some ambiguity in the 
terms of their enactments: they may apply to all Jews, but 
seem especially directed against conformists to the church. 
Taking for their basis the renunciation of the Jews themselves 
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in their address to Reccesuinth in 653, the canons of 684 re- 
vived all former prohibitions with a mitigated penalty; but 
the mitigation was not in mercy. The preamble complained 
that the Jews, “by their execrable perfidiousness,” had eluded 
all former laws, and attributed the failure of these statutes to 
their undistinguishing severity in enacting death in all cases. 
This the twelfth Toledan Council pronounced to be “ contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures,” and it substituted scourging, chains, 
exile and confiscation. But the most remarkable feature of 
these new enactments was their complete and ingenious in- 
trusion into every circumstance of the ceremonial and social 
life of the Jew. The peculiar Jewish festivals were abolished : 
baptism was made imperative on all masters of families, 
and on every member of their households, whether children 
or servants. The circumcision of a child was punished, on a 
male offender by mutilation, on a female by the loss of her 
nose and the seizure of her property. The ordinary penalties 
of stripes, imprisonment, forfeiture of property to the lord of 
the soil, and banishment, were pronounced upon a long cata- 
logue of Jewish crimes,—upon marriages within the sixth de- 
gree of relationship, no less than upon blaspheming the name 
of Christ or the Trinity, and rejecting the sacrament. No Jew 
could travel from one town or province to another without re- 
porting himself to the bishop or judge of the place. They were 
forced to eat, drink and communicate with Christians, nor could 
they stir without a certificate of good behaviour and a passport. 
And, that no motive for connivance nor any practicable out- 
let for transgressors might be left, it was decreed that “the 
* spiritual person who took a bribe to relax his vigilance was 
‘to be degraded and excommunicated, and in certain cases 
“ burnt ;” and that “the whole office of distinguishing Jews 
belongs to the priests alone.” Our readers will hardly thank 
us for any further detail of these Toledan canons; yet their 
dreary uniformity is somewhat relieved by the reflection that 
their number and repetition betray their imperfect execution. 
The Councils might enact, but the people, except in seasons 
of excitement and alarm, would tardily and reluctantly second, 
their decrees. Wealth, notwithstanding the stringency of 
the penalties, would purchase concealment and connivance, 
and expediency sometimes supply the place of humanity. 
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Egica, Ervig’s successor, found it necessary to relax the laws 
so far as to allow baptized Jews the full privileges of citizens ; 
and the next monarch, Witisa, connived at the return of the 
exiles in such numbers, that a few years afterwards the 
Arabs found Granada a “ Jewish town ;”—“an impossible 
circumstance,” Mr. Finn observes, “ if the late canons of To- 
ledo had been perseveringly enforced.” 

The people thus oppressed were the descendants of the 
Maccabean armies, and the countrymen of Josephus. In the 
sixth century the Jews of Naples were distinguished for their 
obstinate resistance to Belisarius, when their national religion 
was not called in question. But the Spanish Jews had 
lost the use, and even the remembrance of arms; and in a 
land abounding with mountain-passes, and celebrated in all 
ages for the fierceness and obstinacy of its guerilla wars, 
100,000 men bowed their necks unresistingly to the oppressor. 
Yet if the Jews awaken our surprise or contempt at their want 
of valour, their fortitude in suffering and fidelity to their law 
must command our respect. It was, at least, as great an act of 
faith and courage to reject baptism, when offered by “a bar- 
barian in iron armour accompanied by his priests,” as to 
refuse at the tribunal of a Roman proconsul to cast incense 
upon the altar of Jupiter. 

The Toledan councils had exhausted every art of persecu- 
tion, and consummated their work by an edict consigning the 
Jews to total slavery, and separating Jewish children “of 
seven years old and upwards” from “all residence or asso- 
ciation with their parents,” when, in the year 710 a.p., the 
Mohammedans entered Spain, and speedily proclaimed, from 
Gibraltar to the Pyrenees, “ the toleration of all religions.” 
The share which the Jewish converts or exiles took in the 
rapid overthrow of the Gothic monarchy is unknown; but 
the decrees which compelled them to renounce their faith or 
their country placed within their reach the opportunity of 
revenge. In every place of their dispersion they were essen- 
tially an oriental people, and readily fraternized with the 
eastern warriors who now swarmed on the opposite shores of 
Africa. The party divisions of the Gothic court and nobles, 
the strength of the Spanish cities, especially the sea-ports 
where the Jews as merchants and brokers were numerous, 
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were accurately reported to the invaders; and Roderic Xime- 
nes, a chronicler and archbishop of the thirteenth century, 
expressly attributes the conquest of Toledo, Granada and 
Cordova to the active hostility or the secret treason of their 
Hebrew population. 


“It was a strange providence,” Mr. Finn remarks, ‘‘ which thus re- 
united the West with the East, after so long a cessation of familiar inter- 
course ; and to the Jew the deliverance was inestimable. He was at once 
set on an equality with his ancient oppressor, having full license to pursue 
his own occupations, with the franchise of the Mediterranean insured to 
him by the Mohammedan conquests. Thus the interchange, through 
Jewish hands, of Egyptian and Syrian produce for that of Spain and Mau- 
ritania, became rapidly more extensive than any previous age had wit- 
nessed. ° ” 6 ss 

“ But, above all, his religion was protected. The synagogues had their 
trumpets blown at the new year; * * * * the oral law was no longer pro- 
scribed ; the children were circumcised with rejoicing ; the Sabbaths were 
sanctified ; and each household could celebrate its annual banquet of liberty 
at the Passover. There was, moreover, that high enjoyment which is con- 
tained in the release from dissembling, and from the vicious tendency of 
self-depreciation. " ° ° ° 

“« And, together with religious toleration, there was within their reach 
a diffusion of the elegant arts and literature. Add to these oriental cus- 
toms, dresses, and dialects, the very presence of which must, at all times, 
make a Jew feel doubly that he is a Jew, by creating impressions which 
harmonize with his own peculiarities, and enhance the effect of his religion 
and language. There was, moreover, the brotherly congeniality which he 
might feel for the Arab, inasmuch as both were sons of Abraham ; both 
held to the covenant of circumcision, as from divine precept ; and both were 
remarkable for a zealous abhorrence of aught that could infringe on the 
pure unity of the object of worship. The Moslem proclaimed, ‘There is 
no God but God; ’ and the Hebrew rejoined, ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one.’” 

The general features of the Arab dynasty in Spain are well 
known; we shall therefore pass over this portion of Mr. 
Finn’s volume, and avail ourselves of the interval of protec- 
tion and prosperity enjoyed by the Jews under the Western 
Caliphates to take a rapid survey of the literature and social 
condition of this singular people at a period when their in- 
dustrial and intellectual qualities were allowed a free and 
natural development. 

From a period that almost antedates chronology itself, the 
Jews had possessed an order of learned men and a literature 
in number and in bulk only exceeded by the learned and the 
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labours of associated Christendom. “Every one,” says the 
Talmud, “that is bound to learn is bound also to teach,” and 
the schools both of the East and West attest, by their innu- 
merable rabbis and volumes, the fidelity with which the pre- 
cept was obeyed. The history of the Talmud and the biogra- 
phy of Hebrew-Spanish literature are treated at some length 
by Mr. Finn, and to his pages we must refer for many cu- 
rious anecdotes, and for the singular forms under which the 
Hebrew intellect manifested itself. More important will it 
be to mark some of the causes which hindered Jewish litera- 
ture from becoming, among other elements of medieval cul- 
tivation not less grotesque and fanciful than itself, a consti- 
tuent of the imaginative or discursive mind of modern Eu- 
rope. 

The first, and perhaps the principal cause of separation 
between the Hebrew and the European mind will be found 
in the oriental genius of the Sephardim. Acute, suggestive 
and pliant in whatever related to the practical business of life, 
the Jews possessed the stubborn and impenetrable temper of 
the Asiatics in their intellectual pursuits. Believing them- 
selves still subject to a peculiar dispensation, they restricted 
all knowledge to the Scriptures, the traditions of the elders 
and the decisions of the schools, and rejected as an alien and 
impure instrument the empiric and discursive spirit which 
the Greeks had transmitted to the Teutonic races of Europe. 
Their system of instruction was based on the patriarchal 
reverence for age, on the idea of a theocracy or special divine 
government, and on the preponderance which all orientals 
assign to speculative over ratiocinative studies. It was di- 
dactic from father to son, from teacher to pupil; and thus 
partaking of the nature of oral teaching, it was necessarily 
conveyed in the form of proverbs, adages and aphorisms. 
In consonance with the same ideas, they held that whatever 
the earlier sages had delivered on morals, on mind, or religious 
worship, was necessarily the best ; and, to borrow an image 
from a lively writer, “ their Janus was one-faced,” looking al- 
ways with reverted eyes. The sciences in which they excelled 
—grammar, including criticism and philology, physics, espe- 
cially astronomy and the art of medicine—are those in which 
the human mind is most patient of rule and precedent, and 
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to which, accordingly, nearly every eastern nation has made 
some pretence. But in their nice discrimination of the pro- 
perties and powers of their own language, the Jews seldom 
passed into the wider circle of the kindred Semitic dialects ; 
in their physics they made no advances beyond the rude and 
corrupt system of Ptolemy and the Chaldean observatories ; 
and in medicine, however skilful in acquiring and applying 
what was known, they claim no discoveries either in anatomy 
or nosology. The Alexandrian Philo imbibed and reflected 
the doctrines of Plato and the later academies so successfully, 
that his Piatonism passed into a proverb. But the favourite 
ethnic author of the Western Jews was Aristotle, whose scien- 
tific formula, when diverted (as they were equally by the 
schoolmen, the Arabs and the Jews,) from their original de- 
sign of methodizing the conceptions of the intellect, have al- 
ways proved formidable impediments to the growth of know- 
ledge and the education of the mind. Yet even Aristotle was 
read by them generally in the version of his Arabian com- 
mentators ; and so chary were the Jews of directly acknow- 
ledging their obligations to Gentile philosophy, that the 
founder of the Peripatetics was said to have derived his wis- 
dom from a high-priest of Jerusalem, or even to have been 
of the family of Koliah and the tribe of Benjamin. Among 
a people whose national life had lost its continuity, and whose 
exile was marked by “ monotony of suffering,” a national hi- 
storian or an epic poet could not be expected to arise. Lyric 
poetry they cultivated more successfully, for short emotional 
compositions are the natural utterance of an oppressed and 
scattered race; and although they never attained to the sub- 
lime purity of their original psalmists and prophets, the in- 
troduction of metrical laws and the example of their Arabian 
rulers gave a new impulse to Hebrew song. In physical sci- 
ence the Jews came into more immediate contact with the 
rest of Europe than in any other department of their various 
learning and literature. They held the principal chairs in 
the Mohammedan colleges of Cordova and Seville, and they 
* taught the geometry, the algebra, the logic, and the che- 
* mistry of Spain in the universities of Oxford and Paris, 
“ while Christian students from all parts of Europe repaired 
* to Andalucia for such instruction.” 

212 
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“In astronomy,” Mr. Finn observes, ‘‘they were the teachers of the 
Moors. When the Gaonim left the Euphrates for the Guadalquivir, or 
Moses Bar-Maimon removed thence to Cairo, each of these Jews had as 
bright a firmament to survey as had their prophet Daniel in Babylon, 
where he was ‘ master of the astrologers and Chaldeans,’ with the tower 
of Nimrod for his observatory.” 


It appears from this rapid outline of their intellectual pur- 
suits, that, from the tenth to the thirteenth century, the 
Jews divided with the Arabs the praise of being the most 
erudite and cultivated people between the Atlantic and the 
Euphrates ; yet even at the most flourishing epoch of their 
mental development, the causes which ultimately separated 
the Hebrew from the European mind are evident. Their 
learn:ng was encyclopedic, not progressive. They amassed, 
they methodized, they refined the ethical and physical trea- 
sures of the past, but they opened no new fountains of intel- 
lectual wealth. Their literature was a carefully cherished 
exotic, their science a venerable tradition: their inventive 
genius was enthralled by formal systems, their discursive ac- 
tivity repressed by religious scruples. The ancestral jealousy 
of Rabbinism was feebly combated by the individual freedom 
of a Maimonides or an Abru-Esra, and Jewish literature for- 
feited its birthright of hope by its blind and bigoted fealty to 
antiquity. 

In the following passage Mr. Finn has correctly delineated 
the general phenomena of Hebrew literature, and in it inci- 
dentally includes one of the causes of its remoteness from 
European sympathies,—the absence of a popular element of 
sport as the necessary correlate of its pervasive earnestness. 


«« Hebrew literature has at all times maintained a rigid gravity, as if the 
talent of language were a donation which involves too deep a responsibility 
in its use to be in anywise trifled with. Most Asiatic nations are sober in 
their discourse, but pre-eminently so the Jews: they were a serious people 
when at home, and their later writers have constantly abstained from topics 
which do not in their opinion lead to happiness here and hereafter. In 
this we see a wide contrast to the prevalent habits of Christendom. The 
Jews were ever a reading and a writing people, but their books have no 
enervating tendency. Fairies, ghosts, genii, and that disregard of heavenly 
providence and suffering virtue which forms the staple of modern fiction, 
are all unknown within the pale of the Hebrew alphabet. True it is that 
grievous mistakes and follies have found their way into Jewish writings, 
but they were believed by their authors to be serious truth. When they 
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trifled with the Bible they were gravely deluded, and when they touched 
upon unearthly contemplations their objects were burning seraphs and 
ministering angels.” 


The author of ‘Sephardim’ cites several examples of the 
laborious trifling and grave delusions of the Rabbis. But as 
Philo, by aliegorical interpretations, attempted to reconcile 
the profane science of his own age with the Mosaic narrative 
of the Creation and Fall, so the modern Jews affirm that all 
such passages are to be understood figuratively. And when 
the Jews are peculiarly reproached with ¢rifling, it should be 
remembered that their poets and rabbis of the middle ages 
were contemporary with the Scotists and Thomists, with the 
pseudo-platonism and peripateticism of Christendom. The 
subtile and interminable distinctions of the schoolmen are not 
less “ grave delusions ” than the almost parallel “ decisions ” 
of the Talmud; and volumes, once the text-books of Oxford 
and the Sorbonne, contain “ puerilities ” as strange and piti- 
able as the legends and conversations of the ‘ Agadoth.’ The 
essential difference between them is, that in the medieval zra 
Christianity was commencing its mission of civilization, and 
the strange intellectual forms which then prevailed were 
merely instruments and preludes to higher manifestations of 
thought and art, and, as instruments, were thrown aside, so 
soon as their task of preparation was accomplished. In Juda- 
ism, on the contrary, they were final ends, and, self-centred 
and unproductive, they generated an enthusiasm of the most 
worthless character, inflaming the fancy and exciting the un- 
derstanding, at the expense of the nobler faculties of reason 
and imagination; and as, at various intervals, a Maimonides 
and a Mendelssohn have ineffectually endeavoured to snap the 
yoke of Rabbinism, so neither was it the “ profound,” the 
“ resolute,” and the “ seraphic ” doctors who emancipated the 
European mind from a similar burden, but the municipal in- 
stitutions, the popular poetry, and the uncontrollable artistic 
feelings of Christendom which forced their way through the 
dense mists of scholasticism, and, taking for their exponents 
Savonarola or Luther, Dante or Michel Agnolo, Petrarca or 
Raffaelle, established the great bases of modern civilization. 
The following specimens of rabbinical trifling are taken from 
the ‘ Agadoth’ and the ‘Sceptre of Judah.’ R. Siphré says— 
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* Once, when I was in a ship, we saw a fish with elegant horns, and 
upon them this inscription, ‘1 am a very small specimen of the creatures 
that inhabit the deep.’ This fish measured three hundred leagues, but 
was swallowed up in one mouthful by the leviathan.” 

“‘ Bar Juchné is a bird whose extended wings invariably occasion total 
eclipses of the sun. Once a choice egg fell from her nest and destroyed 
three hundred and fifteen noble cedars and inundated sixty-nine populous 
villages.” 


And this is a specimen of both text and comment :— 


‘There was a frog as large as sixty houses, but it was swallowed up by 
a serpent; this again was devoured by a crow, which flew up with it into 
a tree.”” And again, “‘ A piece of iron fell into the sea, and was seven years 
reaching the bottom. * * * This fable of the frog denotes the science of 
natural history, which celebrates the divine workmanship with a loud and 
sonorous voice: the size of sixty houses are the sixty parts of nature: the 
serpent devouring the frog is astronomy, on account of its circles, &c.: the 
crow is theology, according to Canticles i. 5, ‘I am black, but comely.’ 
The fable of the iron falling into the sea denotes the human mind, which 
resembles iron in its capacity for sharpness : the seven years are the seven 
liberal sciences, which the most acute perception cannot sound in a whole 
life.”” 

Some parts of the ‘ Agadoth,’ however, contain less puerile 
fictions, and admit of worthier comments. 

«« A man saw the sea with such monstrous billows, as to have intervals 
of three hundred miles. One wave,’’ it immediately follows, ‘‘ raised its 
voice, and called to its companion, Hast thou left anything in the world 
which thou hast not overflowed? Come and let us destroy it. But it re- 
plied, Come and see the power of thy Lord, I could not overpass the sand 
one hair’s-breadth; for it is written, ‘Fear ye not me, saith the Lord? 
Will ye not tremble at my presence, which have placed the sand for the 
bound of the sea, by a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it?’ ” 

Moses Bar-Maimon, born at Cordova in 1131, called Ram- 
bam from the initials of his names, and Maimonides by the 
Christians, was the greatest ornament of Jewish literature. 
Eichhorn assigns him the highest rank among the Rabbis, and 
Scaliger says of him, “ Primus fuit inter Hebreos qui nugari 
desiit.”” He was well versed, and wrote with equal facility in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek and Arabic, and his writings, of 
which a list will be found in ‘ Sephardim,’ embrace a singular 
variety of subjects. His admirers, especially among the later 
and more enlightened Jews, proclaimed him a second Moses ; 
and some of the best productions of modern Hebrew scholars 
are comments upon the works of Bar-Maimon. Different por- 
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tions of his writings have been translated by our own Hebraists, 
Pococke, Prideaux and Clavering, and he is the object of 
Selden’s unreserved eulogy. The year of his death was long 
called by the Jews “lamentum lamentabile ;” yet, while he 
lived, he was exposed to frequent persecution, and he was 
buried among strangers at Tiberias, or, according to another 
account, at Hebron. The cause of his quitting Spain is said 
however, by Abulfaragio and D’Herbelot, to have been an 
edict of the Almohad monarch Abdulmumen, constraining all 
the Jews and Christians within his realm to embrace Moham- 
medism. Maimonides with the rest conformed externally, 
until he had disposed of his property and found means of 
flying to the court of Egypt. At Cairo, under the protection 
of his friend the Cadi Al-Phadel, he renounced Islamism, and 
opened a school for philosophy and Jewish law. The various 
employments of Maimonides illustrate the enterprising and 
intellectual character of a Jewish exile. He applied him- 
self sedulously to the study of medicine, and at the same time 
maintained himself by the merchandise of jewels. When his 
patron became sovereign of Egypt, Maimonides was made 
court-physician, with an annual stipend. His reputation and 
busy life are thus described by himself in a letter to his friend 
the Rabbi Samuel Aben Tibbon :-— 

“‘T live in Egypt, at the distance of nearly two sabbath-days’ journey 
from Al-Cairo, where the king resides. On him the duties of my appoint- 
ment demand regular attendance every morning. If there be nothing re- 
quired at court, I return home towards noon, and almost famished for want 
of food. I find the approaches to my house thronged with both Jews and 
Gentiles, men of all ranks, impatiently waiting my arrival. As soon as | 
have taken some refreshment I examine my patients, until I become so 
overpowered with the fatigue of speaking and prescribing, that my speech 
almost fails me before I conclude.” 

The elevation of Maimonides excited the envy of the Mo- 
hammedan learned, and a lawyer from Spain accused him as 
a relapsed convert from Islamism. The king however de- 
fended his favourite “on the ground that a forced religion is 
no religion :” and such was the reverence in which he was 
held even by those who accounted him an infidel, that the 
Mohammedans fasted and bewailed his loss, and in large 
crowds accompanied his bier for two days on its progress to 
the Holy Land. 
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The creed which Moses Bar-Maimon drew up for his coun- 
trymen, purified from the gross and burdensome articles of 
Rabbinism, is the work of a lofty and pious, yet calm and 
rational mind. It will be found in the volume before us as 
the appropriate conclusion to the chapters on the middle- 
age literature of the Sephardim. The writings however by 
which he has principally and permanently reformed their sy- 
stems of instruction and belief, and which consequently drew 
upon him the severest censure and indignation, are the ‘ Mo- 
reh Nebuchim,’ or Guide of the Perplexed, and the ‘ Iad-ha- 
hhazakah,’ the Mighty Hand,—a complete Pandect of Judaic 
civil and common law. The former of these has alone ob- 
tained an European reputation. “Its doctrines,” says Mr. 
Finn, “ threw all the synagogues into consternation and divi- 
“sion. Such an expurgation of Judaism from the legends of 
“the Talmud, and such an effort to induce his countrymen 
‘to use the common sense of general mankind in connexion 
“ with revealed truth, could not fail to arouse the bigotry of the 
“ old school of the Rabbinists.” At Montpellier it was burnt 
in the market-place ; all who should read it were excommuni- 
cated, and an immediate anathema was levelled at its author. 
In Narbonne however, and in the French synagogues, the 
* Moreh’ found zealous supporters. The sentence of excom- 
munication was retaliated, and after a schism of many years 
the authority of Bar-Maimon was generally acknowledged by 
the Sephardim. “The reformation thus extended,” Mr. Finn 
concludes, “ by Moses Bar-Maimon is practically felt to the 
“present day. Another such stride would emancipate the 
“ people from most of the rabbinical shackles, by which free 
* investigation is impeded or punished.” 

Our limits will not permit us to enter upon another inter- 
esting portion of the annals of the Sephardim,—the extensive 
travels of the Jews in the middle ages, for which their active 
commerce and national affinities in all places of their disper- 
sion afforded them unusual facilities. The name of Benjamin 
of Tudela is however in some degree European; and his 
‘ Itinerary,’ although in ill repute for the ignorance or care- 
lessness of the author whenever he writes of the Gentiles, is 
singularly graphic and full on all points relating to the num- 
bers, condition and customs of his own nation. The ‘ Itine- 
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rary’ indeed, as a whole, is not more fabulous than the nar- 
ratives of Sir John Maundeville, Rubruquis, or even Marco 
Paolo. In it, as in them, many objects familiar to the modern 
traveller are related with the infantine wonder of inexperience, 
and many are purposely disguised or symbolized to elude the 
gaze of a semi-barbarous and bigoted age. Rabbi Benjamin’s 
greatest defect is perhaps his national vanity. The further 
he advances from home the more wonderful are his reports of 
the numbers, the wealth and the dignity of the Jews. And 
these considerations have induced his Latin, French and En- 
glish translators to believe that he never quitted Spain, but 
compiled all the travellers’ tales he could meet with concern- 
ing other lands. “ But,” as Mr. Finn remarks, “ the ‘ Itine- 
“ rary’ would probably have met with a kinder reception, 
“ even as a piece of curiosity, had not the relation of the state 
“ and glory of the Prince of the Captivity at Bagdad provoked 
“ the church to condemn it ;” for all who have examined the 
book are willing to acknowledge, that many incidental allu- 
sions to ancient manners, and glimpses of true history, may 
be collected from it, though not forming the author’s chief 
subject. 

Rabbi Benjamin’s account, in Mr. Finn’s pages, of the Prince 
of the Captivity is too long for extraction, and does not im- 
mediately relate to the Sephardim. The following specimens 
however may convey some idea of the worth and character 
of the ‘ Itinerary.’ 

“The mighty Rome, which is the metropolis of the Edomites. About 
200 Jews reside in this city, honourable men, who pay tribute to no power 
whatever. Several are in the service of Pope Alexander, who is a very 
great prince, and chief of the Edomitish religion. Here are to be met 
some very wise men, the principal of whom are, the great R. Daniel and 
R. Jehiel the Pope’s minister, a handsome young man, wise and prudent, 
frequenting the palace as first steward, or manager of the pope’s affairs. 
There is to be seen without Rome the palace of Titus, who was rejected by 
300 senators for his disobedience, having spent three years more in the 
siege of Jerusalem than they had decreed for that purpose.” 

The last sentence shows that Benjamin was no reader of 
Josephus; and the account he gives of the favour which his 
countrymen enjoyed with the Pope corresponds with a shrewd 
observation of Fuller’s :— 


“They (the Jews) are thick in the Pope’s dominions, where they are 
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kept as testimonies of the truth of the Scriptures, and foyl to Christianitie, 
but chiefly in pretense to convert them. But his Holinesse his converting 
facultie worketh the strongest at the greatest distance ; for the Indians he 
turneth to his religion, and these Jews he converteth to his profit.”’ 


The synagogues at Paris he cannot sufficiently commend :— 


‘* Here are such disciples of wisdom as are nowhere else to be met with 
throughout the world, who give themselves up to the study of the law both 
day and night. They are hospitable to strangers, and behave as brethren 
to all their kindred and people.” 

Germany does not greatly attract him :— 

“This country is full of hills and mountains,.in which all the Jewish 
congregations dwell towards the great river Rhine.” 

The rabbi’s notice of Jerusalem is curious and characteristic: 


** Here is, moreover, that great high place called the sepulchre of the 
MAN, which is visited by all who are bound to do so.” 

Passing over Mr. Finn’s enumeration of the Jewish astro- 
nomers and physicians, who in the middle ages made the 
Spanish universities among the most celebrated in Europe, 
and attracted to their lecture-rooms crowds of both Gentile 
and Hebrew students, we must now return to the political 
history of the Sephardim. The circumstances of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries were generally favourable to the Jews. 
The Mohammedan dominion was on the wane, but the Chris- 
tian rulers were not sufficiently established in the peninsula 
to listen obediently to the suggestions of ecclesiastical jealousy, 
and the Sephardim were serviceable to the state as ministers 
of finance, and from the vigour they imparted to foreign and 
domestic trade. The possession of Syria by the Turks and 
the Norman pirates in the Mediterranean had indeed se- 
riously affected their distant commerce; while at home they 
were shackled by the restrictions of the Cortes,—who had made 
as little advance in the science of free-trade as the legislators 
of our own days,—by the increasing corporate privileges of the 
towns, and perhaps by the general progress and pressure of 
Christian civilization. Nevertheless the Sephardim enjoyed 
great privileges, and some peculiar to themselves: as mini- 
sters of finance, the currency was regulated and the rate of 
exchange in some measure determined by them. Although 
again thrown upon the resource of money-lending, usury was 
less dishonourable in Spain than elsewhere, and interest was 
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fixed and recoverable by law. They were general bankers, 
but Mr. Finn is mistaken in his supposition that they invented 
bills of exchange: these had long before been employed by 
the Carthaginians, and transmitted by them to the Greek 
brokers of the empire. The evidence of the Sephardim was 
received in courts of law: they were themselves exempt from 
imprisonment for debt, and held considerable landed property, 
—at one time, it is said, to the amount of a ¢hird of the Pe- 
ninsula; and in the principal cities they exercised their own 
judicature, both in civil and criminal causes. 

Still, in these centuries, and especially in the latter, Spain 
began to develope those peculiar social features, which were 
matured under the Austrian dynasty, and have left, in the 
principle of rigidly exclusive bigotry, an indelible impress on 
her national character. Three religions, whose mutual hos- 
tility was cherished rather than repressed by their casual af- 
finities, struggled through many centuries within her bosom ; 
and the various elements of her population,—the fierce and 
susceptible Saracen, the grave and inflexible Goth, the alter- 
nately proud and passive Sephardim,—gave new intensity to 
her religious contests. As the Christian kingdoms gradually 
absorbed the Moorish provinces, the Moors themselves re- 
sumed much of their earlier fanaticism; and the Jews, who, 
as subjects to both, might respectively betray their immediate 
rulers, were by both regarded with increasing jealousy and 
alarm. The Crusades, familiarizing the European mind with 
the idea of military apostleship against infidels, though di- 
rected primarily against Islamism, could not fail to re-act un- 
favourably on Judaism; and both the Ashkenazim and Se- 
phardim felt the presence of the “ red-cross” armies without 
the power of retaliating, like their Eastern brethren, the evils 
they endured. ‘The terrible cry of “ Hep,” the signal for the 
massacre of the Jews—supposed to be an abbreviation of 
“ Hierosolyma est perdita ”—was raised in the Spanish cities 
as well as on the banks of the Rhine. In February 1218 the 
Crusaders of the West, an immense host, were encamped in 
the royal parks on the banks of the Tagus. 


** Conceiving that the first-fruits of their valour would be an acceptable 
offering to heaven, if waged upon the unarmed Jews, they proceeded most 
religiously to plunder that race of infidels. There was no massacre, for 
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the nobles of Castile armed themselves to defend the synagogues ; but the 
terror inspired in the victims was so great, as to cause the emigration of 
immense numbers.” 

In the former half of the fourteenth century, says Mr. Finn, 
*‘a rabble crusade was preached among the shepherds in the South of 
France, by one Roar, likewise a shepherd, who gave out that he had re- 
ceived revelations from a dove, which changed itself into a beautiful virgin, 
charging him to extirpate the infidels, and, for a token, wrote the terms of 
his commission, or, as some said, the form of a cross, upon his arm. Thou- 
sands flocked to the novel champion, and proposed to march immediately 
on Granada. One however, more prudent than the rest, represented the 
difficulty of overcoming well-trained and well-armed warriors, or walled 
towns, with an undisciplined multitude in want of arms; and was of opi- 
nion the commission would at first be sufficiently obeyed by assaulting the 
Jews. His advice was adopted; and after a massacre of 120 synagogues 
in Languedoc, despite the royal proclamation, the arming of the barons, 
and the pope’s excommunication, they crossed the Pyrenees into Arragon, 
but were repulsed by the king just in time to rescue the city of Huesca. 
They marched into Navarre, entered Pamplona; but at Monreal, three 
leagues distant, were driven back by the Jews themselves.” 

The temporal powers on both these occasions maintained 
the laws, the rights of humanity and the public peace. But 
with the progress of Catholicism in the Peninsula, the spi- 
ritual powers asserted their privilege of enforcing orthodoxy, 
and the edicts and temper of the Toledan Councils revived. 
Bigotry was so congenial to the Spanish character, that Lope 
de Vega expressed the general feeling when he gave his poeti- 
cal applause to the enactments of the Gothic synods: 


** Vedando el concilio Toledano 

Tomar el cetro al Rey sin que primero 

Limpiase el verdadero 

Trigo con propria mano, 

De la cizafia vil que le suprime 

La Santa Ley en la corona imprime.” 
And unfortunately for the Jews, “ the influence of the clergy 
“with the rabble at command was set entirely and perse- 
“ veringly against them.” At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Hebrew colony in Toledo alone was 12,000 strong, 
and their wealth and intelligence were in proportion to the 
protection they had long enjoyed. Roderick, the archbishop 
of the city, was eminent for his popularity as a preacher and 
for his intrigues as a statesman. An indefatigable agitator 
for the Crusades, his frequent harangues were so many invec- 
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tives against the Moors and the Jews, till, on one occasion, 
heading his flock, he rushed into the synagogues, routed the 
congregations, and pursued them to their houses for plunder. 
Since the time of Sisebut, indeed, papal authority and the 
general sentiment had discountenanced compulsory baptism ; 
but besides the license assumed by bishops and friars to pil- 
lage and murder recusants, civil restrictions and penalties 
were again multiplied. The laws affecting the marriage, pro- 
perty and peculiar customs of the Sephardim were gradually 
revived, and the “ Siete Partidas ” of Alonzo X., passed be- 
tween the years 1250 and 1280, added new circumstances of 
degradation. By the eleventh law of the sixth “ Partida,” 
it was enacted that 


“every Jewish man and woman shall wear some certain mark of di- 
stinction on the head, such as shall manifestly designate the different peo- 
ple; and for every appearance in public without it, the offender shall be 
fined ten maravedis of gold, and, in default of payment, shall receive one 
hundred lashes.”’ 


In the middle ages Crusaders and Templars were known 
by their coloured crosses, as the monks and nuns by their 
peculiar habits : 


* Still,” Mr. Finn adds, “ to affix a mark upon any class of men already 
hated, was to expose them to certain destruction in a country like Spain, 
where the practice of private revenge has always been common, where the 
proclamations of kings are obeyed but at a short distance from their own 
immediate superintendence, and where popular outrages have rarely been 
checked by the national government.” 


In 1335 the Council of Salamanca confirmed and extended 
the principle of the “ Badge,” by ordaining that “ hencefor- 
“ ward the Jews of every town be enclosed within an appoint- 
“ed quarter called the Jewry.” At the same time it, perhaps 
providentially, directed that Jews should be inhibited ‘from 
practising among Christians as physicians, “ since their 
*“‘ wickedness was such, that, under the pretext of surgery and 
“ medicine, they craftily insinuated themselves, and did injury 
“to faithful people.” Penal edicts and tumultuary violence, 
however, were not the only resources of the clergy in their 
domestic war with the infidels. The populace were kept in 
a ferment by the untiring propagation of falsehood to the 
detriment of the Jewish character. The Sephardim, it was 
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asserted, by their ingenuity in mechanical trades, were robbing 
the true church of their livelihood, and by their numbers and 
consumption of food enhanced its price to the injury of Chris- 
tians. Monstrous fictions of diabolical malice and cruelty 
were circulated among all classes of society, and the more 
these legends were preached and believed, the more deep be- 
came the rancour of both narrator and hearer. A huge con- 
troversial book, entitled the ‘ Fortress of the Faith,’ in the 
fifteenth century, teems with narrations, which, like similar 
stories propagated in northern and central Europe against 
the Ashkenazim, were calculated to excite horror and dread 
of the Jews. The ‘ Prioresse’s Tale’ in Chaucer, the ballads 
of ‘ Sir Hew of Lincoln’ and the ‘ Jew’s Dochter,’ the ground- 
work of Marlowe’s ‘ Jew of Malta,’ and Shakspeare’s ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ find their counterparts in the ‘ Fortress of 
the Faith.’ For a few years before and after 1400 a.p. a pes- 
tilence raged throughout Europe, so fearful in its phenomena 
and effects as to be commonly denominated “ the black death.” 
During the general panic a notion was rapidly propagated, 
that the mortality was caused by the Jews poisoning the 
springs and fountains. Some averred that they had beheld 
the Jews by moonlight muttering incantations, and casting 
deleterious drugs into the rivers and running streams. Thou- 
sands of lives were sacrificed to this rumour in Catalonia alone. 
The customary profanation of the eucharistical elements by 
the Jews, their sanguinary passovers celebrated with the 
blood of Christian children, their mockery of the most awful 
event of Christian history, are fables too well known to re- 
quire notice, and were a repetition of the calumnies with 
which, centuries earlier, the various sects of Christendom had 
assailed one another, and which were originally invented by 
the pagan hierarchy and populace. We shall pass over this 
chapter of Mr. Finn’s volume, because such accusations were 
not peculiar to the Spanish church. The Ashkenazim suf- 
fered equally with the Sephardim from the inflamed imagina- 
tions of the multitude and the active malevolence of the eccle- 
siastical orders. The following anecdotes are however suf- 
ficiently curious to extract, since they tend to show that the 
government was sometimes uninfected by the phrenzy that 
possessed its subjects in church and state. 
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“In the reign of one of the Alonzos, the crowd assembled with a com- 
plaint to the king, that they had discovered a dead Christian in a Jew’s 
house, who had doubtless killed him for the sake of his blood to drink, 
But at length the king got them to acknowledge that they had placed the 
corpse there in order to raise an insurrection which might take vengeance 
for the death of Christ.” 

“In the time of good king Alonzo the Gréat, some men reported that 
they had seen a Christian enter a Jew’s house on the first day of Passover, 
and presently afterwards heard a cry for help. The magistrates sent to 
examine the place, but found no Christian there; they therefore blamed 
the people for bringing such idle tales before them. Appeal was made to 
the king; he summoned the accused Jew, who denied all knowledge of the 
circumstance, and Alonzo was of opinion that the accusers were morally 
guilty of the murder, if there were any, for not having gone immediately 
to the rescue. The next day they returned with witnesses to swear to the 
allegations ; so the king resolved to investigate it thoroughly. The Jew’s 
name and residence were written down. The Christian’s name was given 
as Pedro Guzman, and his features were described: the wife of the de- 
ceased was Beatrice, a servant to a certain bishop. When sent for she 
deposed that her husband was from home, having gone to make some in- 
quiries of a Jew. The others declared that they had met her husband at 
that Jew’s door, and being acquainted with him, they had conversed with 
him; but the Jew coming home, took him into an inner room, and they 
presently heard his screams for help; that they leaped in at the window, 
but found not their friend in the house, only the floor was wet with blood. 
Then it was thought proper to apply the torture. The accused, after en- 
during great suffering, confessed that he had killed the man, and thrown 
him into the river. He was sentenced to be burnt alive; but just as the 
warrant was being read over, the aforesaid bishop chanced to enter, and 
he inquired into the business. But so far from Guzman having been killed 
on the first day of Passover, he had seen him alive yesterday in a suburban 
village. A party was sent to bring him forward, including one Jew, lest 
the others of the party should induce Guzman to abscond ; and the man 
was produced alive. The king was surprised that the Jew should have 
criminated himself, so as to incur the penalty of death ; but the latter de- 
clared that he had done so that an end might be made to the tortures, by 
which he was treated worse than a murderer.” 


Does not this story, coupled with the late frightful scenes 
at Damascus, lead one to exclaim, Verily there is nothing 
new under the sun! 

The remaining pages of Mr. Finn’s work will probably ap- 
pear to our readers, should we have induced them to peruse 
it, the most interesting portion of the volume. They contain 
the history of the Sephardim in the reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, when the Catholics, flushed with repeated triumphs 
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over the Moors, and aided by the Inquisition, summed up 
the oppressions of centuries by the expulsion of the Jews from 
the Peninsula. But this period is fully and ably treated in 
other works of general access, and especially in Mr. Prescott’s 
excellent history of those sovereigns. Our object in the fore- 
going pages has been rather to collect and illustrate the less 
known portions of the annals of the Sephardim as an instruc- 
tive and not uninteresting department of medieval history. 
It would be superfluous to insist upon the picture of intole- 
rance it presents, or upon the lesson to be derived from it; 
and we may take leave of Mr. Finn with the remark, that to 
her two completory acts of bigotry—the expulsion of the Se- 
phardim, and subsequently of the Moors—Spain is in no small 
degree indebted for the present decay of her inland trade, her 
industrial population, and for her general inferiority to the 
rest of Europe in the arts and enterprise that supply the 
sinews of war and the blessings of peace. 


ArtiIc.Le VII. 


1. Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By Miss 
SepGwick. 2 vols. Moxon. 

2. A Residence on the Shores of the Baltic, described in a 
Series of Letters. 2 vols. Murray. 

3. A Pilgrimage to Auvergne, from Picardy to Le Velay, 
By Lovisa Stuart CosTe.to, author of ‘A Summer 
amongst the Bocages and the Vines.’ 2 vols. Bentley. 


THoveu these volumes may add nothing to the solid and 
well-digested stores of material on which the historian or 
moral philosopher is glad to draw for authentic data, they are 
favourable specimens of a popular class of books, so wide in 
its extent, and (compared with contemporary drama, romance 
or poetry) so meritorious in its execution, as, from time to 
time, to deserve examination by every conscientious critic. 
Travelling has of late become almost as easy as writing; 
whence a close and constant union betwixt the two pursuits. 
And what is so natural as that “the pretty ladies”—to bor- 
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row the saturnine Johnson’s appellation—should be foremost 
in availing themselves of resources calculated so agreeably to 
vary the course of an existence, which must on the whole be 
level? Not only does a woman number among her travelling 
paraphernalia superior quickness of feeling, delicacy of taste, 
and readiness of hand to record every impression, but she also 
possesses intact, that love of adventure and enterprise which 
animates every human being. A man, from his schoolboy days 
upwards, is satisfying or exhausting this appetite by sharing 
in the pursuits and pleasures of active life; but one of the 
gentler sex is perforce denied its indulgence, unless she cast in 
her lot with the Lady Hester Stanhopes and Elizabeth Frys, or 
be impelled by special instincts to undertake the brilliant but 
unsatisfactory career of an artist. In intelligences of the low- 
est order this natural restlessness works itself off in the forms 
of watering-place dissipation. As we rise higher in the scale 
of poetical endowment, or originality of character, we shall 
find one of the sisterhood venturing alone across the Desert 
to India, another aspiring to scale Mont Blanc, a third in 
male attire gymnastically making her way downward from 
story to story of an Austrian mine, a fourth with sketch-book 
and umbrella, “ camping out ” by the great lakes of America*. 
The list of examples could be extended to the length of our 
article: let us, then, confine ourselves to those immediately 
before us. 

So many months have elapsed since Miss Sedgwick’s book 
surprised her English friends, that, though containing texts by 
the score for much meditation and “improvement,” we should 
hardly have noticed it, did not its recent republication, in the 
cheapest possible form, argue an attemptto place iton the shelves 
of our standard popular literature. Against this measure we 
must protest gravely. What such a book is to teach the En- 
glish reader, it were hard to discover ; while it contains enough 
sectarianism, false reasoning and unguarded statement of facts, 
to make its pages unwholesome, without imparting to them 


* Since this article was written the catalogue of female travellers has received 
a unique addition in the person of the lady whose ‘ Ride on Horseback to Florence 
through France and Switzerland’ has just been published by Mr. Murray. Apart 
from the peculiarity of character imparted to her pleasant letters by the enter- 
prising mode of locomotion adopted, they furnish by no means the worst guide- 
book that has been published even in these matter-of-fact and rummaging days. 
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that poorest of redeeming attributes which sometimes accom- 
panies morbid interest—namely, piquancy. We acquit Miss 
Sedgwick of any intentions save those most creditable to herself 
and her sex. Her name has long deservedly stood highest on 
the roll of American authoresses. Her novels, better executed 
in detail than conceived in the first idea, are full of a liberal 
philanthropy and a pure wisdom, too much disregarded by 
certain contemporary female writers of tales, who appear to 
have thought that Woman’s strength is best shown in fearlessly 
grappling with monstrous incidents and foul passions. Her 
books for children are of a yet higher order, excellently com- 
bining practical good-sense which gives balance to the young 
mind, the fanciful imagination which enchants it, and the exhi- 
bition of those warm affections which are its life-blood. These 
books, moreover, have the fullest merit of nationality; they 
are honest, homespun, simple American manufacture. The 
labours of a life, then, must be accepted as earnest that the 
faults of judgement into which our authoress has fallen have 
been as involuntary as they are exceptional. 

The first of these faults to be dealt with is, to quote Miss 
Sedgwick’s own words, “her unscrupulous mention of the 
names of such distinguished English people as it was her good 
fortune to see.” We must add, that though she further de- 
clares her unscrupulosity to have confined itself “ strictly to 
public characters,” the text of her book contradicts the asser- 
tion of her preface. By the side of “ gallery portraits” of Mr. 
Rogers, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford (including a specu- 
lation upon that lady’s income, and the number of servants 
proportioned to it), Captain Hall, Sir Francis Chantrey, Mrs. 
Austin, and every author or authoress worth putting in print 
whom she encountered—by the side of concerts at Lansdowne 
House, and breakfasts at which she sat between Babbage and 
Macaulay; we find persons and interiors less known to fame— 
and therefore totally beyond the province of the most liberally 
self-licensed American—drawn with such a minuteness as to 
render dashes and initials ridiculous, and exhibited to a large 
circle of their friends in colours flattering or gloomy as the 
case may be. “ K.,” for instance, with “ his ticket for six,” 
is in perpetual favour with Miss Sedgwick; and, doubtless 
justly ; many could say “ Amen ” to her civilities, were it dis- 
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creet. But what did the poor lady and gentleman commit 
who are placarded pp. 81, 82, 83, and 84 of Miss Sedgwick’s 
first volume, to deserve being painted, as they are, on the 
converse of Queen Elizabeth’s principle, all in shadow? By 
her own showing they hospitably provided an entertainment 
for her, which she was willing to accept. By her own show- 
ing, having blundered egregiously as to the hour named, she 
placed them in the most awkward predicament possible for 
persons so hospitable ; after which, refusing to avail herself of 
the extrication offered, and sore at the memory of her own 
unreadiness, she sits down and accuses her Amphitryon of “a 
dim smile,” and his lady of elaborate formality, because the 
former handed her in to the dinner she had expressed a wish 
to partake, and the latter recalled it from “ the shades below!” 
Were the ambiguity of the gentleman’s greeting and the fuss 
of his lady’s attention to a principal guest, incidents so precious 
to the American lady, that, for the sake of typifying therein 
English stiffness and “ abstemiousness in courtesy,” she must 
break the rule of her own preface? No case of indiscretion, 
in the pages of the Willises and the Trollopes, rises to our re- 
collections so flagrant as this; and yet they are mere book- 
manufacturers compared with Miss Sedgwick, who is a moral- 
ist of no mean reputation *, 

More serious however, as regards the consequences of the 
offence, are the passages from her Italian letters which our 
authoress has allowed herself to publish. In her own land 
her family, it appears, has generously been foremost to shelter 
and welcome certain Italians who have taken refuge from 
Austrian prisons in America. The friends of these exiles met 
her with warm affection, and poured out their hearts to her 
with Italian impetuosity. She has not spared us an indignant 
exclamation against the government whose ordinances had 
remotely brought them together; and this at a moment 
when it is notorious that the friends of many of the refugees 


* Having the honour to enjoy the friendship of the learned and amiable gen- 
tleman here alluded to, and having heard from other parties then and there pre- 
sent, what really took place on the occasion, we venture to tell Miss Sedgwick 
that “‘the dim smile*’ and the elaborate formality existed only in her own imagi- 
nation. Further, that the only embarrassment that existed arose from the anxious 
desire of the guests to spare Miss Sedgwick the awkwardness of commencing a 
dinner which they had finished, and which had been originally detained beyond 
all reasonable space, for her sake. 
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are leaving no stone unturned to negotiate their return! To 
moralize on the glaring imprudence of such wholesale con- 
fidences to the public as these, would be surely superfluous. 
It is needless to point out how, in a world of vicissitude like 
ours, merely a few months of prolonged banishment on the 
part of one of her friends (no unnatural consequence of Miss 
Sedgwick’s revelations) might place her in a position of re- 
pentance for the rest of her days. There are cases in which 
want of reserve may produce results as fatal as want of 
honesty ; and this is among them. 

The amount of personal detail warrantable in a published 
book of travels is a nice question for the casuists. The question 
has many sides. One reasoner will take the broad ground of de- 
crying all such revelations as dishonourably indelicate ; making 
the only exception in cases where permission to Boswellize 
has been expressly asked and freely granted. This ground we 
feel to be untenable. It is true that a Manzoni, shutting himself 
up in the seclusion of his meditative retreat, may be no fit sub- 
ject for the smart self-complacent inquisitor, who, armed with 
a slender introduction, forces his way into the poet’s solitude as 
remorselessly as one would open an oyster;—but a Gothe or a 
Coleridge, who gives audiences, and permits his treasured wis- 
dom to flow forth, avowedly for the purpose of influencing those 
who have ears to hear ; must be content, nay, expect to have 
his utterances published, and the “ arras and the pictures” of 
his sanctuary described for the benefit of distant disciples. 
Those, again, who have confessed much to the public in their 
writings, have in some wise deprived themselves of the shelter 
of privacy ; whence it follows that Miss Mitford, whose ‘ Our 
Village’ is more or less an autobiography, is less justified in 
charging Miss Sedgwick with offence than the authoress of 
‘Plays on the Passions.’ A nice sense of honour, a deter- 
mination to say the least rather than the most in all cases— 
let the public crave for its favourite food ever so eagerly—an 
appreciation of those qualities and attributes which make the 
private life of a distinguished person public property, are 
surely checks, under the imposition of which confidence could 
not be violated, or pain inflicted. As for the Americans 
quoting our Halls and Trollopes, and the English retaliating by 
scolding at their Mr. “ Penciller ” Willis, and then declaring 
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they “ will better his instruction ;”’—or both looking for apolo- 
getical examples to the elder travellers (who wrote because 
they had travelled—men of weight and credit compared with 
the swarm of insignificant beings who now travel because 
they would write) ; all such pleas and rejoinders seem to us 
childish, hollow and immoral. Without attempting to sum 
up the question, two probable consequences to society from 
this fever for publishing contemporary gossip may be indicated 
—first, restraint, caution and reluctance in intercourse with 
strangers ; second, the concealment, and subsequently the ex- 
tinction of all that a traveller cares to see—of those individual 
modes and utterances which distinguish the Kentucky gallant 
from the Yorkshire tyke, “the Loafer” of New York from 
the Bulls and Bears of our own Stock Exchange. 

But we must not give further vent to the speculations 
naturally arising from these fruits of feminine travel before 
us, and especially suggested by Miss Sedgwick’s book. Apart 
from its personalities, it contains little, as we have said, to in- 
struct or gratify the English reader. She expresses constant 
surprise and lamentation at the sight of the beggary she wit- 
nesses in this land ; but what man (or woman), who is capable 
of being touched, needs such jealous and spiteful reminders 
as her pages furnish, to make him entertain the momentous 
question of what the English rich ought to do for the English 
poor? She declares our Sovereign to be “ ordinary:—a person 
who would never be remarked in her own village church,”—is 
scandalized by the sight of a coachman driving in “a militia 
general’s hat, feathers and all!!!” (vol. i. p. 41), and by the 
indecencies of the opera ballet. She feels “the Puritan strug- 
gling at her heart” on being present at our cathedral service. 
Strange contrasts all these to the charitable toleration which 
Catholic continental mendicants, royalties, public amusements, 
incenses and antiphonies awakened in her! In short, a per- 
verse nationality, taking the form of affected compassion or 
narrow-minded rebuke, is everywhere to be discerned strug- 
gling with a simple, truthful nature,—an inevitable ignorance 
in all matters where art and taste are concerned, strangely 
mingled with the cordial sympathy which admires, and the 
discernment which appreciates, the beautiful. The American 
stands most prominently confessed in England. The woman 
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has the best of it among the Germans, whose manners, home- 
lier than ours, suited better her own plain, inquisitive, neigh- 
bourly habits. The authoress is seen to most advantage while 
sketching the beggars of Rome, or the bacchanal groups at 
Naples. Some of her Italian vignettes, indeed, are so full of 
life and colour, that, by giving one or two, we shall offer the 
reader a pleasant variety from the animadversion there was 
no escaping from. The first is taken at Radicofani. 


“Poor and miserable indeed! It [the country] consists of a range of 
volcanic hills without soil, excepting here and there enough to sustain pas- 
turage for a few sheep. We are on one of the highest, dreariest summits, 
and are now, just as the evening is closing, sitting in the huge balcony of 
our barrack-like inn. I will sketch the scene before us for you. No; we 
are not quite at the summit, for that is crowned with a ruined fortress, and 
cowering under its walls is a wretched village, between which and our inn 
the road passes. Before our door is an old stone fountain, with the armorial 
bearings of some forgotten family. From the fountain there is a straight, 
steep path to the village above. Ascending this path are asses with im- 
mense bundles of fire-wood on each side (a family’s winter supply, probably), 
consisting of mere twigs and withs. There are priests, too (the only people, 
Francois says, who do not work and do eat), with their gowns and three- 
cornered hats, dawdling up the path. And there, driving their scanty flock 
to the fold, goes (!) a shepherd and shepherdess and their little girl, looking 
lean and wearied, their windowed raggedness half hidden with dark red 
mantles (here the shepherd’s costume) which hang to the ground behind. 
Round the fountain are gathered ass-drivers drinking with their asses, and 
beside them is an old hag, who, having just espied us, has pressed her fin- 
gers on the sightless eye-balls of a child beside her, and then wildly stretch- 
ing her arms towards us, is crying ‘ Carita!’”"—Vol. ii. pp. 147, 148. 

“ We have just returned from Pozzuoli, the ancient Puteoli. After 
driving to the end of the gay Chiaia we entered the Grotto of Posilipo * * * * 
It has a few dim lamps, whose insufficient light is inadequately supplied 
[Query eked out ?] by the few rays of outer day that penetrate the arched 
entrance at either extremity. The passage is wild and impressive. The 
imprisoned and heightened sound reverberating from the walls is like 
nothing earthly. The smiths, who are working by fitful fires in a deep cavity 
at one entrance, seem stationed at the threshold of Pluto’s realm. An almost 
impalpable powder, from ground which no drop of rain ever touches, darkens 
and thickens the atmosphere. A carriage drives past you with noise enough 
for a train of railroad cars; then a Neapolitan car with a little demon of a 
horse, with only a patch of skin here and there, and no flesh, dashes along ; 
its nine or ten wild ragged passengers stuck on, chaffering ('), yelling and 
laughing, and all vanishing as soon as past, seeming mere shadows in a 
shadow land. Suddenly a bright gleam of lamp-light illumines the figure 
of a bare-headed, grey old woman driving an ass with paniers, or falls on a 
strapping bare-legged girl following another laden with piles of wood ; they 
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but appear and vanish in darkness, There are shrines niched in the wall, 
where a lamp burns before an image or crucifix: and in the very heart of 
the passage is a chapel to the Virgin scooped in the rock. I have seen this 
illuminated; and when its lights are glaring on two or three kneeling wor- 
shippers, and on a haggard beggar pointing to the image of the Holy Mother, 
and stretching his hand to you, it produces a startling effect.” —Vol. ii, pp. 
274, 275. 

Returning from Bauli “ Our carriage was, as usual, followed by a train, 
not of loathsome beggars this time, but of young Moorish-looking girls, who 
held up saucers with bits of precious marbles from the ruins, which, as they 
truly said, were ‘molto bello, molto grazioso!’ Their leader, a joyous 
creature, addressed a sort of badinage flattery to me, telling me I too was 
‘ graziosa e bella ;’ and when I shook my head she shouted merrily, and said 
I should be ‘ if I bought her marbles!’ The train swelled as we proceeded, 
and among them was a young mute who had her spindle and distaff, and 
spun as she walked. She seemed about seventeen, with a most graceful, 
fragile figure, and with a shade of prophetic sadness over features so beau- 
tiful that they reminded me of Raphael's saints. 

“ We had left our carriage and gone up through a defile to get a view of 
the queen’s oyster-eating lodge, and when we returned, our merry troop, 
clamouring and laughing, met us half-way.* * * On one side were the ruins 
of temples, on the other, the monstrous foundations of mouldering villas; 
before us the bay, and Vesuvius with its blue wreath of smoke, and the 
Apennines brilliant in their caps of snow ; and Capri, far off in the bay, so 

. soft and dreamy that it seemed melting away while we were gazing at it; 
and the clouds were driving over us with fitful sunbeams glancing through 
them. Our merry followers were joined by an old woman with a bright 
red handkerchief tied over her grisly locks, She was the living image of 
Raphael’s Cumzan Sibyl] : the same wrinkled brow and channelled cheek, 
and unquenched energy burning in her eye: the resemblance was perfect, 
even to the two protruding teeth. She was sitting on the fragment of a marble 
column, holding above her head a tamborine, on which she was playing one 
of the wild airs to which they dance the tarantella, and accompanying it 
with her cracked voice. To this music the gleeful bare-legged girl I have 
described to you, having seized a strapping companion, was dancing a taran- 
tella around L s, who, though far enough from a Bacchus or a Faun, 
has in his face much of the joyousness of those genial and jovial worthies. 
My merry girl danced and shouted like a frantic Bacchante. I never saw 
a mouth so expressive of glee, nor an eye whose brightness was so near the 
wildness of insanity; there were children with tangled locks of motley brown 
and gold, and eyes like precious stones, leaping and clapping their hands, 
and joining in the old woman’s chorus; and my pretty mute was among 
them, with a chastened mirth and most eloquent silence. Apart stood four 
girls, as grave and fixed as Caryatides, with immense piles of brush on their 
heads, which they had just brought down from the hills; and we pilgrims 
from the cold North were looking on.”—Vol. ii. p. 283—286. 





In spite of some bad grammar, and more inaccurate use of 
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language, the foregoing passages are pictures—graphic of their 
kind and genial in their spirit. 

We now come to the second lady on our list, for whom a 
gentler construction is claimed; inasmuch as Miss Sedgwick 
is a practised author, whereas the writer of the ‘ Letters from 
the Baltic’ is generally understood to be a neophyte in original 
publication. Had she known the grace and virtue of her own 
position, her book, as a series of descriptive sketches, would 
have been almost faultless ; but, misled by timidity or ambi- 
tion, she has been too frequently tempted to essay the veteran’s 
resource for concealing poverty of matter or exhaustion of 
mind,—namely, fine writing. Whereas the American lady, 
for the sake of apparent ease, is constantly descending into 
the vulgar colloquialisms, which we can hardly believe disfi- 
gured the pages of her real letters to kindred at home, the 
English tourist is too solicitous to display her feelings to 
the best advantage, to make every deep and serious emotion 
tell: so anxious to attain smartness, that at times she verges 
on flippancy ; so unwilling to show herself biassed by names 
and authorities, that more than once she gratuitously convicts 
herself of dogmatism. These blemishes, we cannot but think,- 
have been introduced from a false appreciation of the taste of 
the public ; since beneath them a feeling heart, a graceful 
vein of pleasantry, and a vigour of judgement may be dis- 
cerned quite sufficient to have borne our authoress through, 
had she trusted to them undisturbed by dreams of neat pe- 
riods and showy passages for the reviews. 

In another point she has followed the fashion of the day, 
but less excusably. Her personalities are frequent, and though 
less offensive than Miss Sedgwick’s, are still not to be passed 
without protest. No reader of this periodical can be at a loss 
as to our opinions with regard to Russian policy, and the in- 
evitable influence it must exercise upon society. A despotism 
grinding and rapacious ; a tawdry and extravagant court ; an 
enormous military force ; and a more enormous mass of popu- 
lation, beginning and ending life in a state of brute subser- 
vience ;—there is no mistaking, at least for our apprehensions, 
the end to which such things must lead. Nor is it conceivable 
that an English woman, whose nobler nature resisted the cor- 
rupting influence of a profligacy, which, like one of the 
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Egyptian plagues, infects alike the King’s chamber and the 
serf’s kneading-trough, should be otherwise than indignant 
to the point, at which “the heart must break” if “ the 
tongue is to be held.’ We can make allowance, too, for a 
desire, on the part of an unproved witness, to substantiate his 
testimony by minute circumstantial evidence; but the dislike 
of our authoress to Russian modes, habits and ordinances, 
inconsistently but not unnaturally blended with her woman’s 
love for the life en princesse her high connexions in the 
country enabled her to lead, is somewhat too remorselessly 
exhibited at the expense of her friends. The aristocracy who 
inhabit the Domberg at Reval, or who may again meet to- 
gether for a summer party at Fall, will shrink, we suspect, 
from the portraits of themselves, if not from those of their 
neighbours, some of which are more photographic than flat- 
tering. Accomplished A, beautiful B, coquettish C, elegant E, 
diplomatic D, &c. &c., have all an equal right to complain of 
the freedom with which their persons and qualities are dragged 
into the light of common day and Albemarle Street :—and 
the next English lady who is thrown upon their hospitality, 
if welcome be scant and intercourse cautious, will have no 
right to complain of any one save her own brilliant country- 
woman. 

Let us now proceed to the pleasanter task of pointing out 
matter for praise in these two agreeable volumes. From their 
very first commencement we recognize the presence of de- 
scriptive powers of no common order. The beautiful etchings 
which illustrate the new edition now before us in part explain 
this, by exhibiting the authoress as an artist possessing a de- 
cided yet delicate touch, and endowed also with that taste to 
select, which is as valuable as the power to perpetuate. The 
old incidents of a steam-boat voyage and a storm take a new 
interest in her letters. So, too, the custom-house officers, to 
whose inquisition the party and their valuables were handed 
over on arriving at Petersburgh, uncouth, brutal and remorse- 
less as they were, are disposed in an Orson-like group, which, 
with a less skilful artist, would have been merely disgusting, 
and not at all picturesque. A single figure may be given as 
a specimen of the powers of our authoress. This appears in 
the form of the first courtesy offered towards her by the pale 
and cordial Baron S » “ who introduced himself with the 
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* utmost simplicity and kindness, and put at my immediate 
* disposal his house, his horses—everything he could com- 


* mand.” 

“ As an earnest of his intentions, he farther begged to leave at my disposal 
for the present, and for as long a time as I should think fit to retain, a soldier. 
As he evidently attached no more importance to this proposition, and per- 
haps less, than if he had offered me an extra pair of walking-shoes, all scruple 
on my part would have been misplaced ; nevertheless it was with undisguised 
amusement that I saw one of those military machines mount immoveable 
guard at my door. He was a brow-beat, rusty-moustached, middle-sized 
man, with hard lines of toil on his sun-burnt face ; his hair, according to the 
compulsory and unfortunately disfiguring system of cleanliness adopted in 
the Russian army, clipped till the head was barely covered, or coloured, and 
his coarse drab uniform hanging loosely about him ; for soldiers’ coats are 
here made by contract according to one regulation size, and, like the world, 
are too wide for some, too tight for others. But the sense of the ludicrous 
extended itself to my hostess on my requesting to have a chair placed for 
him. ‘A chair!’ she exclaimed; ‘what should he do with it? standing is 
rest for him.’ And in truth the Russian soldier is like his horse ; standing 
and lying are his only postures of repose. I found my poor sentinel a will- 
ing, swift, and most useful messenger in this city of scanty population and 
enormous distances. * * * Our communication was restricted, nevertheless, 
to a smile on my side, as my orders were interpreted to him, and to 
‘ Sluschouss,’ ‘ I hear,’ upon his receiving the same. And these significant 
words are indeed the motto of the lower orders.” —Vol. i. pp. 43, 44, 45. 


We must add another full-length sketch or two without any 
immediate reference to order or arrangement, though they be 
not needed to prove the justice of our praise, and though 
the copious extracts made by periodicals earlier in the field 


limit our extracts. 

“ One day [by this time our authoress had arrived at Reval] a tall Estonian 
peasant was ushered in bearing a note from a neighbouring family, wherein 
it appeared that, in consequence of some bantering questions and promises, 
they had sent the best-looking man the estate could boast, to represent the 
physiognomy and costume of his class. And truly as fine and good-looking 
a young man stood before us as needed to be seen, At first he returned our 
glance with rather more courage than a peasant here usually ventures to 
show, but on being told his errand blushed like a girl, and proceeded to place 
himself into the required position with a mauvaise honte, which, it must be 
owned, was at first not limited to himself. He wore the regular peasant’s 
costume, his long hair falling on his shoulders; a coat made of undyed black 
wool down to his heels, with metal buttons and red leather frogs; and his 
feet clad in the national passeln, or sandals of untanned cow-hide. After the 
first novelty was over he stood sensibly and respectfully enough ; and being 
shown his miniature fac-simile, and told that it would go to England, ac- 
knowledged it to be vegga illos, very beautiful. Half a rouble and a glass 
of brandy made him happy, and he took his leave in perfect good humour 
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with himself and us. But a few days after a disastrous sequel to this ad- 
venture reached our ears. Under the conviction that he had been subject 
to the spells of a sorceress, his lady-love cast him off for another; his fellows 
taunted and avoided him ; while, added to this, the innocent victim himself 
was in the utmost terror of mind lest this mysterious delineation of his per- 
son should prove the preamble to his being banished either to Siberia or to 
England! It is to be hoped his personal charms soon repaired the first loss, 
but I could never hear anything further of my unfortunate sitter. 

“‘ Wishing to see the Estonian peasant under every aspect, I requested my 
hostess—one whose heart feels interest in the most stupid, and love for the 
most contemned of her adopted countrymen—to exhibit to me some peasant’s 
dwelling which might fairly represent the comforts of this class. Accord- 
ingly we drove to the abode of a hard-working respectable Estonian, about 
three wersts removed, and were helped out of our sledge by a gaunt host 
with streaming locks, who stroked us down in the national fashion, and 
begged us to enter. The house was a one-storied erection, built of roughly 
squared logs, and occupying as much space as any of our old-fashioned farm- 
houses, with a double wall on the entrance side, separated by a passage of 
about six feet wide, which greatly tends to both warmth in winter and cool- 
ness in summer. In this passage an extremely filthy sow and a whole litter 
of little pigs were grunting and tumbling about with some other little ani- 
mals seemingly of the same generic origin, but which, on nearer inspection, 
proved to be part of our host’s youthful family. To pass through the inner 
wall we stepped over a high ledge, through an aperture wide enough for a 
Lambert, but hardly high enough for a child of twelve years old,—more 
adapted apparently for quadrupeds than for men. Once housed we were 
obliged to wait a few minutes before our eyes accustomed themselves to the 
darkness, or threw off the film of water with which the strong stinging at- 
mosphere of wood-smoke obscured them; when the first object we discerned 
was a rosy peasant girl weaving a piece of linen in the same gloom by which 
we could hardly distinguish the loom. The room where we stood was at 
least twenty-five feet long, with a black earthen floor strewn with fir-tips, 
and the chief object was the great stove. This was a huge mass of masonry 
towering among the dry rafters of the roof, with rough ledges of stones, up 
and down which a second litter of children were climbing in their shifts, 
while on the highest ledge lay a baby fast asleep. A projecting shelf of wood 
ran round two sides of the room about two feet from the floor, which, strewn 
with straw, serves as the family-bed for the night, is converted by day to any 
household use, and was conveniently fitted up with hen-coops underneath. 
There was no chimney in this apartment, and no light but from the low door. 
Further on were two other rooms, mere little dens, with a pane of dusky 
glass in each, and a few articles of furniture, a couple of chairs, and chests 
for clothes. The same roof houses the little horse and other cattle. There 
was nothing in all this to disgust—hard fare and independent habits; and 
when we took our leave we made the little dirty shock-headed children very 
happy with some rolls of white bread ; a dainty they see much more rarely 
than our poor children do cake.” —Vol. i. pp. 181—185. 

“In respect of physiognomy and costume, the streets of Reval offer almost 
as much variety as those of Petersburgh. With the standing colony of army 
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and navy is come also the long-bearded Russian Kupertz or merchant, who 
is seen pacing gravely before his open shop, where neither fire nor candle 
is admitted ; his hands drawn deep within his ample sleeves ; his face nestled 
between his warm cap and beard; but who, the moment a customer ap- 
proaches, retires behind his counter, and asks what the Sudarina, or Signora, 
requires, with more grace and courtesy than would be found in Howell and 
James’s. These are the shops whence the Wirthschaft is provided wholesale 
with tea, coffee, and all the items of grocery, including the paséello, or Rus- 
sian bonbon, the dried sweetmeats from Kieff, &c.; and also with the bright 
handkerchiefs, coarse lace, the coachmen’s silken belts, and other articles of 
dress with which their dependents are here supplied. The native Estonian 
peasant is scarcely more the tenant of the streets of Reval than the High- 
lander of those of Edinburgh ; and even these long-haired and long-coated 
figures are interspersed with people from the isles of the Baltic—that group 
of islands which a graceful historian has termed ‘the Estonian Archipelago’— 
and from the opposing shores of Sweden, who sledge over the smooth ocean- 
track and sell their commodities of coarse linen and lace from door to door; 
or practise contraband acts with greater caution. The women usually betray 
the national distinction ; for, however the person may be enveloped in the 
prevailing sheep-skin, the cap is sure to have some peculiarity more or less 
gaudy. These caps, generally a structure of pasteboard, well wadded, and 
covered with chintz or silk, with various devices in lace, ribbon, and gold or 
silver fringe, are heavy and heating in the extreme ; and were it not for the 
pride that feels no pain, many a young matron would gladly throw these 
oppressive honours from her aching temples; but here such importance is 
attached to this portion of the dress, that an Estonian woman, called up in 
the night, will pop her cap on her head before she passes a petticoat round 
her person. The Russian women are distinguished by a handkerchief, 
generally red or yellow, bound tight round their temples, from beneath which 
not a hair is visible.” —Vol. i. pp. 274, 275, 276. 


In this lively fashion the lady, fantastically to speak, peo- 
ples her pages. The humble, bearded slave, who, wrapt in his 
greasy shoob, does the Baron’s bidding a-field, or, like a dog, 
couches on the threshold of his master’s chamber when bed- 
time comes down upon the castle ; the Corydons and Delias 
who make a perfect Arcadia of Estonia during its short and 
blazing summer; the sickly Empress dragged backwards by 
her train of orange velvet as she totters down the ball-room 
scarcely able to bear the weight of her jewelled pavoinik ; and 
the colossal Emperor, that model of royal beauty, mobbing it 
in the midst of a carnival masquerade with a pert milliner 
hanging to his arm—all receive equal justice from the ready 
hand of our fearless authoress. As a painter of scenery, too, 
she has great merit. We have had occasion to commend the 
lovely and luxuriant picture of Venice which Madame Dude- 
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vant has scattered through the dismal pages of her journal ; 
we have spoken in praise of Mrs. Jameson’s Canadian 
sketches : the following account of two days’ journey, though 
disfigured by some needless verbiage, calls up a picture of 
pictures hardly less vivid than those we have once again 
commended :— 


“ It was a strange but sweet drive through this wild country, of which 
we seemed the only passing tenants; occasionally rousing ourselves from 
some mutual reminiscence of girlhood’s fancied grief, or soberer relation of 
womanhood’s real sorrow * * *, to gaze at some untutored beauty in the land- 
scape which each equally admired, or some tasteless freak of man which both 
equally laughed at. ‘This, however, does not apply to the country-houses, 
which, with the exception of the wooden ones, are generally built with taste, 
and often with magnificence, but to the choice of position, where, it is true, 
the good Estonians do not shine. Often, in the course of our journey, did 
the road lead us through winding avenues of majestic trees, or parky ground 
laid out by Nature’s own hand, where the eye involuntarily sought the man- 
sion of the proprietor, but sought in vain; for if one estate be more plenti- 
fully gified with the beauties of wood and cliff, stream or lake, than an- 
other, there you may be sure the mansion, splendid in itself, is planted in 
some industriously picked corner, just where none of these are visible. To 
approach a house through shadeless corn-fields is the thing in Estonia ; and 
as for a view, they prefer that of their own farming buildings, not always so 
ornamental as the sheep-stable we have portrayed, to anything nature can 
offer. Listen to that pretty woman who sits bolt upright on that hard 
chair; she is describing an estate her husband has lately purchased. ‘The 
house stands on a hill; beneath it a valley with a beautiful * ‘What?a 
beautiful stream ?’ by no means; ‘a peautiful forest?’ neither ; but une belle 
étable, and that with a red-tiled roof. 





“ But to return to our pleasant drive. Mankind now began to emerge : 


peasants, with files of carts laden with brandy or milk, turned off for the 
carriage of the Sascha, as they still designate their Teutonic-descended 
masters; little peasant children, with no further incumbrance than a shift, 
and heads of hair like shaggy poodle-dogs, darted from a thicket to open a 
gate; while here a woman toiled at the plough and a man smoked and looked 
on, and there a man was brutally beating a girl whilst women stood by with 
unconcern. * * * By eight o’clock the sun had acquired more heat than was 
agreeable to bear, and by ten it was insupportable ; and our spirited horses 
hung their heads, and only languidly repelled the attacks of the great flies, 
big as cockchafers, called here Bremsen, which followed them in flights, 
sometimes blundering into the carriage, to the great interruption of all ro- 
mantic reminiscences. Under these circumstances the roof of the great Krug, 
which reared itself in the distance, was rather a more welcome sight than 
usual,—a building so denuded of every comfort, that it is difficult to conceive 
how a travelling people like the Estonians, who are always staging from one 
great house to another, and traverse thousands of wersts in a year within the 
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bounds of their own province, have not encouraged better accommodations. 
* * * Here a room or two is allotted to the carriage traveller, where you are 
expected to bring your own provisions to spread the filthy table, and your own 
cushions to fill the wretched bedstead. After a hearty inroad into our speise 
korb (provision-basket), and a short nap upon a bench so narrow that the 
first uneasy sleep threatened to fling the sleeper on the floor, but which 
offered the advantage of the least possible contact with surrounding objects, 
we turned out into nature's vast hostelry, leaving Sascha and Mart to con- 
verse with their eyes. 

“ Before us was a handsome country-house called Rosenthal, belonging to 
a proprietor of the same name, surrounded with gardens of unusual beauty, 
which, though utter strangers, we received a courteous invitation to explore, 
and where, with sketch-book in hand, and a sweet voice at my side, more than 
the miseries of an Estonian krug would soon have been forgotten. The 
country was very fertile; enormous fields of waving corn, some of them 
above a hundred acres in extent, hemmed in with lofty woods, and dotted 
with those stones which form a peculiar feature in an Estonian landscape. 
These are blocks of granite, varying in size from huge masses big as houses, 
of every picturesque form and colour, to such as one man could lift, which 
lie strewed in myriads upon the surface of this country, to which they are 
not indigenous, especially lining the sea-coast, and doubtless have been lent, 
in some convulsion of nature, from the opposite granite shores of Finland. 
I was laughed at for calling them rocks, though, if size be a qualification for 
that title, many deserve it. Here they are called, concurring in name as 
well as in meaning with our boulder stones, Bulla steine. To pick the fields 
clean of these foreigners to the soil would be impossible, but the smaller ones 
are culled off for fences and other purposes of building. 

“ By this time the horses had enjoyed their necessary rest, and we resumed 
our carriage position—the only comfortable one to be had; and passing 
through many pretty estates and fields of wheat, here a rare sight, came in 
view of the towers of Castle Lode about seven in the evening. Here an- 
other krug, rather less comfortable than the Rosenthal one, received us, 
having the addition of a tallow-besprinkled billiard-table to the other stated 
furniture. But the old castle had sufficient interest to render the evening 
agreeable: it is a fine building with massive towers enclosing a court-yard, 
with the inscription ‘ Albertus de Buchoveden Episcopus renovavit 1435,’ 
and entered by a massive bridge over a gateway and moat; altogether a 
most picturesque spot, with fine old trees and majestic expanse of water— 
nothing wanted but more ruin or more repair. Its history dates from the 
earliest episcopal times in Estonia, being mentioned as a bishop's castle as 
early as the thirteenth century. It sustained many sieges, and all the wear 
and tear of a country so long divided within itself and contended for by 
others; and under Peter the Great became crown property, being appro- 


priated as a prison for state offences. The last inmate in this capacity was 


a princess of Wirtemberg, whose fate has given a horrible interest to its walls :- 
she was confined here by Catharine II. ; some say for having divulged a 
state secret ; others, for having attracted the notice of her son Paul. Be this 
as it may, she was young and very beautiful ; was at first lodged here with 
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the retinue and distinction befitting her rank ; and is still remembered by 
some of the oldest noblemen in the province as having entertained them with 
much grace, and condescended to join in the waltz, where her personal 
charms and womanly coquetry, joined to the romance of her misfortunes and 
high rank, gained her many manly hearts. But like a royal predecessor in 
history, her charms proved her destruction. To her infinite wretchedness 
they gained the attention of General Pohlmann, who had the charge of the 
beautiful prisoner. Under divers pretences her attendants were diminished, 
her liberty curtailed, and her keeper proved himself a villain. The sequel 
to this was her death under most heart-rending circumstances, being, like 
a second Genofeva, utterly unassisted and uncared for at the time of giving 
birth to an infant, of which she was not delivered, and which perished with 
her. Her corpse was put into a cellar of the castle ; all inquiry stifled upon 
the spot; and being obnoxious to Catharine, no appeal to her justice was 
made. Nothing was done in Paul’s time, nor in Alexander’s, nor, in short, 
tilla few years back, when the Prince of Oldenburgh, nearly related to the 
deceased, came expressly to Castle Lode. Owing to the quality of the at- 
mosphere the body was found in a state of preservation, which left no doubt 
.as to the cause of her death, and was decently interred in the church of 
Goldenbeck close by. 

“‘ We lingered about the spot; saw happy children’s faces gleaming from 
those rooms which this last hapless prisoner had inhabited ; and, returning 
to our krug, ordered clean hay into our empty bedsteads, and disposed our- 
selves to rest. But the shade of the Princess of Wirtemberg haunted our 
minds, and, as for our bodies, never did I know how much it required to 
make a bed soft before. Sleep without rest is worse than no sleep at all, 
nor could al] the drowsiness in the world dull the intolerable aching of our 
bones as we turned from side to side on those hard planks. 

“ At length, persuading ourselves that it would be better for man and 
horse to avoid the heat of the day, we roused Mart from his softer lair beside 
his steeds, who rose, like a willing, gentle Estonian, without a murmur, and 
Sascha from her elbows on the table, whose little Tartar eyes could hardly 
open at all, and leaving our bed to hardier-mused travellers, we dozed on in 
the carriage; waking up as we splashed through a wide stream, and then 
dozing again till we reached Leal at five. This place, which consists of little 
more than a long street of wretched houses, is called, par excellence, das 
Fleck Leal, literally the spot Leal ; and spot, hole, nest, call it what they will, 
never was such a detestable abode seen. We stopped at a krug, where not 
a creature was stirring, and, after knocking in vain, opened a door, when a 
scene presented itself which beggars all description. I have portrayed to 
you the day aspect of a volksstube—we now saw the night one. About 
twenty creatures were lying on stove, floor and table, old and young, boys 
and girls, higgledy-piggledy, the atmosphere at least 100°, and thick and 
reeking from this human hecatomb. In the centre of the floor lay a way- 
worn soldier with his martial cloak around him, the only decent figure of 
the party, which, with the exception of an old hag who came forward in a 
state which made us retreat, slept on unconcerned at our entrance. Never 
was poor humanity seen under a more disgusting aspect, In vain did Sascha 
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stand behind with a Speisekorb on arm—no place was clean enough to re- 
ceive it ; and as for ourselves, we had been better off in an English pigsty. 
So out we sallied, tired, hungry, chilly and dirty, and in the very worst of 
all possible humours with the Fleck and all its inhabitants, and sat down in 
the churchyard to while away the time. The Fleck, however, boasts a hi- 
story; has fragments of a castle and monastery still standing; has been 
besieged over and over again, and almost burnt down several times—I 
heartily wish it had been so quite. After studying all the inscriptions in 
the churchyard, alternately German and Estonian, with here and there a 
stray Swedish memento, and looking at our watches to hurry time in vain, 
we returned to our carriage, where poor tired Sascha was enjoying a short 
oblivion from her woes. Rather than disturb her, we bethought ourselves to 
try an Estonian krug close by, for those incarnations of nastiness who had 
assailed us on our arrival were Germans, and would have scorned to be 
confounded with the peasantry; and here we found, though no great ac- 
commodation, yet a clean table and chair in the hostess’s room—a brisk, 
handsome creature, whom we disturbed from her spinning-wheel at the 
side of her sleeping child, and who soon took her place in my sketch-book. 
“ From Leal we passed through a country uninteresting, with the excep- 
tion of an oak-wood of great age and beauty—a sight of uncommon occur- 
rence—and blocks of granite of immense size which towered above the corn- 
fields, and by ten o’clock reached our journey’s end.” —Vol. ii. pp. 39—51. 


The length to which our extracts have been carried pre- 
cludes the possibility of entering into the picture of Russian 
society with that deliberation which the subject demands. A 


woman’s observation on morals and manners may stop half 
way; but within its own range it possesses a fineness, a jus- 
tice warm from the heart, which the better balanced but duller 
powers of Man do not possess. The home made comfortless 
by fraud, corruption and tyrannous power abroad ; the frivo- 
lity of a social circle in which noble thoughts dare not spring, 
or etiquettes and observances, which, however ruinous, must 
not be disregarded, may be taken on the word of a young lady 
as implicitly as upon the testimony of a man, be he even be- 
longing to the experienced and inquisitive classes of soldier 
and sailor travellers. . There is a strange coincidence between 
our lady’s more delicate and graceful pencillings, and the 
sharper Russian sketches since given to the public by Captain 
Jesse. If we are to believe in the multitude of witnesses— 
what next? The answer is too long and grave for the present 
occasion. A third lady is still waiting. 

This is Miss Costello, for whose pleasant books on the 
French provinces we have a great partiality. Save Mr. 
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Hughes’s ‘Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone,’ a work or 
two on Normandy, and four thick volumes, in which Mr. T. 
Adolphus Trollope has described what he saw in the French 
provinces—much as his mother’s son might be expected to 
do; coarsely, cleverly, with a quantum sufficit of presumption 
and prejudice,—we have had far too few books on the interior 
of France. The authors of the country have themselves kept 
a strange silence on all their world beyond the Barriére de 
VEtoile. It is true that here and there a Balzac or a George 
Sand will indulge some fond remembrance by making a par- 
ticular nook the scene of a story ; and M. Emile Souvestre has 
put forth his ‘ Les Derniérs Bretons;’ and Victor Hugo, on his 
way to the Rhine, set down the antiquities he studied, as well 
as the adventures which befell him on the road to the frontier ; 
but this makes up a meagre account of satisfaction for the curio- 
sity we cannot but feel, concerning the rest of that fine coun- 
try, of which Paris is the crown. To satisfy this, Miss Costello 
was unusually qualified. Her volume of translations from the 
ancient French poets, published some years ago, proved her 
to be not only a thorough mistress of the language, but also 
fairly versed in the historical and traditional lore which gives 
a charm to every crumbling village, to every quaint mass of 
ruin ; and, beyond these gifts, to possess also that graceful and 
poetical spirit, without which Antiquarianism is but (in the 
eyes of the million) a heart-wearying pursuit, and translation 
a school task, dry to read as it was hard to accomplish. The 
present volumes are agreeably diversified by metrical speci- 
mens, which, though hardly equal in interest and finish to 
those contained in Miss Costello’s former works, ought not 
wholly to be passed over. We shall give a part of one of the 
Chansons of the Chatelain de Coucy, recalled by the authoress 
under the ruined walls of his castle. 
* La douce voix du louseignol sauvage,” etc. 


“ When the wild nightingale with soft clear voice 
Sings night and day and tells a thousand tales, 
My soften’d heart can in his lays rejoice, 
My power comes back, and song at length prevails ; 
Yes—I should sing, since she delights to hear 
Who long has held me in her gentle sway ; 
I should be pleased her pensive hour to cheer, 
And proud that she will listen to my lay. 


VOL. XIII.—N®. XXVI. 2uL 
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Alas! no changeful thoughts my fancy knew, 
Since first I learnt, through her, to love so well ;— 
I love, and serve, and praise,—as poets do, 
But never dare the tender truth to tell. 
I have no language when she hears me speak, 
Her beauty fills my soul with sweet dismay; 
I dare not look upon her blooming cheek, 
Yet have no power to turn my eyes away. 
* * * * # # # # 
Go, song, and whisper all I dare not say, 
For I am banish’d, yet still linger near, 
Where foes surround and envy every lay, 
Nor would their melody should reach her ear. 
Say that, and still in ceaseless hope abide, 
And beg from her some sweet return again ; 
May Heaven revenge their cruelty and pride 
Who keep us sighing thus in absent pain !”’—/'o/. i. pp. 66, 67. 

These volumes everywhere contain indicia that, beside the 
poet’s mind, Miss Costello, like the lady of the ‘ Letters from 
the Baltic,’ possesses the artist’s hend. Her style is incorrect, 
and liable to the charge of a prosy minuteness; but the fol- 
lowing passages, selected almost at random, are nearly as 
lively in the forms and colours they display as the charming 
descriptions in the late Mrs. Boddington’s ‘Sketches in the 
Pyrenees ’—a book we have not forgotten, and which is fitly 
commended, though only with a passing word, in an article 
on female travellers. Our reference to it implies high praise 
of Miss Costello, which we think the following fragments will 
justify. 

“ Among the many walks we took at Thiers, one to the Chateau des Hauts 
was peculiarly agreeable. There is but little remaining of the ancient castle, 
which now, as a modern house, belongs to a family described to us as an- 
other band of brothers like the stalwart sons of Hardicanute, all handsome 
and fine-looking—‘ six proper youths and tall.’ The last of them lives with 
a ci-devant fairly fair, his sister ; both are nearly eighty; and both were con- 
fined with the gout, which prevented their extending to us in person the 
hospitality for which they are celebrated in the country. Their castle stands 
on a high hill in a most beautiful position, with all the mountains of Auvergne 
around it, and, before it was ruined by the Revolution, must have been a 
very handsome domain. 

“ We were permitted to remain in the gardens full of flowers, and sit 
beneath the fine trees as long as we pleased, while two or three servants, all 
apparently partaking of their master’s liberality and suavity, stood by re- 
lating anecdotes of the family, and lamenting that we were not received as 
guests in consequence of the illness of Monsieur, who would be quite in de- 
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spair when he found we had been without his having an opportunity of doing 
the honours of his chateau. 

“‘ We were seated on a bench in a fine walk, before which was a large 
green where clothes were drying : a magnificent prospect of mountain and 
vale was spread beneath the adjoining meadows and corn-fields; and we 
were told all, as far as we could see, once belonged to the Seigneur des Hauts, 
but had passed away to other hands at the Revolution, which had left but a 
small domain and fortune to the most generous and amiable of men. 

“ Looking up I saw close beside us, and gazing in our faces with a ra- 
diant expression of delight, a little, ragged, half-clad boy, with a pair of the 
blackest and funniest eyes I ever beheld, cheeks like peonies, and face like 
the full-moon ; his curly dark hair flying in the breeze, and his chubby hands 
full of leaves and flowers: he was leaning on the back, or rather embracing 
the neck of an enormous handsome dog, who seemed to share his curiosity, 
and looked as carelessly happy as himself, We gave him some sous, which 
seemed to delight him past expression : he exhibited his treasure with glee, 
and was immediately pounced upon by the old housekeeper and her assist- 
ant, and dragged towards us in order that he might express his gratitude in 
fitting terms. Struggling and laughing he complied, and then, with his 
friend the dog, began bounding and rolling about the lawn. 

“T asked who he was. ‘4h! c’est un petit malheureux !? was the reply. 

* * * * * * . € 

“The walk to the chateau is precipitous, but very rural and pleasant. 
We parted with our guide on our return, as we wished to enjoy the fine 
summer day at our leisure amongst the piled-up rocks and grassy knolls 
which invited us to wander from the direct path. I sat down to sketch a 

‘most extraordinary altar of rocks on a height which had a very Druidical 
form, and seemed well calculated to be the hiding-place of dwarfs and fairies, 
Below us, at a great depth, hurried along the foaming river, whose hoarse 
murmurs we heard as it dashed over the masses which impeded its sinuous 
course along the wooded valley. Au immense rugged rock, called La May- 
eride, raised its irregular surface and jagged edges on the opposite side of 
the gorge down which we gazed. Corn was waving in fields so precipitous, 
that it seemed a marvel how the ground could ever be ploughed : a thousand 
wild flowers of every colour were shaking their bells and blossoms in the soft 
wind; the bright sun chequered the green sward with its light gleaming 
through the leaves of beech and acacia; butterflies were flitting here and 
there; and everything was glowing, peaceful and warm as summer weather 
could be, when suddenly a low roar was heard, a few large drops came plash- 
ing among the branches, and the whole face of things was changed. ‘Tor- 
rents of rain came pouring down, and we were forced to fly for shelter into 
the shallow fairy caverns of the Pierres Plats, as the pile I was drawing is 
called; but the storm came on thicker and faster, with occasional intervals 
of calm, during one of which we escaped, and began the slippery descent 
which was to conduct us back to Thiers. We had not, however, proceeded 
far, when, the violence of the rain increasing, we were fain to follow the ex- 
ample of a pretty young woman in a large straw hat tied with a blue riband, 
who hurried into a hut by the way-side. 


2uL2 
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‘There we found she was at home; but, unlike an English peasant, ap- 
peared entirely unoccupied except in standing listlessly watching the storm 
as it beat against the casement and in at the open door. At one end of the 
cottage sat a sullen-looking man lazily twisting broom, of which a large pile 
filled one side of the chamber; a forge and all the implements of a con- 
siderable trade were before him, but he was not at work, nor preparing for 
it. From time to time he looked up at us, and at last addressed some re- 
mark in broad patois to his wife, whose manners seemed much superior to 
_ his own, and who spoke very good French. We apologized for having in- 
truded, and thanked him for the shelter his shed afforded us. He seemed 
to care little whether we stayed or went, but presently motioned that a wooden 
bench should be pushed towards us. Encouraged by this approach towards 
civility, I ventured to enter into conversation with him, assisted by his wife 
as interpreter. He asked me, as usual, a great many questions, and seemed 
curious to know some particulars of England. * * * As usual, the little in- 
telligence he had enabled him to talk politics and abuse the government, 
which he seemed as capable as his neighbours of remodelling to advantage.” 
—-Vol. ii. pp. 102—107. 


The close of this passage admits us to a view of the poli- 
tical bias of our authoress. It is curious, by the way, to ob- 
serve with what eagerness the travelling Englishwoman, when 
she is abroad, betakes herself to decide upon subjects she has 
had no opportunity or inclination for studying at home! But 
Miss Costello’s love for the days when “ the right divine ” was 
the predominant influence, may possibly be nothing more than 
a natural appanage to her antiquarianism; at all events her 
sympathies and judgements are merely insinuated, instead of 
being, like Miss Sedgwick’s, thrust upon her readers “ at point 
of fox.” Her sins too, in the matter of personality, are far less 
in amount than those of either lady whom she is here placed 
in company with. One poor literary man, it is true, whom 
she encountered at St. Amand, meets with but sorry treatment 
at her hands. Though he civilly volunteered his services as 
guide and cicerone, Miss Costello, on learning his quality and 
calling, seems to have regarded him with as sudden and lady- 
like a disdain as if her own hands were guiltless of the cun- 
ning of pen and ink, and she belonged to the silly myriad of 
her sex, who are willing either to stare at an author or to 
sneer at him, but would rather submit to the ennui of any 
fool’s flattery, than associate with the writer as a human being. 
We notice this, because it is one of the affectations most deep- 
ly burnt into the class of professional literary people. One 
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will be seen hanging his claims to credit on some threadbare 
influence with a lord or a man in office; another, endeavour- 
ing to make way by his good looks, or perhaps, like Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton the redoubtable, by his ball-room gifts and 
graces; but a general respect for the class, and a genial 
sympathy, beyond such as are implied in that word of de- 
struction, cligue,—is, alas ! far too rare among us. 

We must indulge in one more extract, that we may part with 
our bevy of fair companions in good humour. The following 
town-scene, sketched in the streets of Le Puy, is as graphic 
and animated as if it had been painted by that most promising 
oil-colourist, the younger Goodall. To speak fancifully, it 
possesses, too, the charm which is as yet wanting to that 
artist’s clever French interiors and fair-scenes,—namely, 
brightness and air. 


‘On the occasion of the féte of Nétre Dame d’Aoit, countless were the 
numbers of the peasantry, almost all women, and very aged men and chil- 
dren, which crowded the steps of the cathedral ; and so dense was the throng 
within, that it appeared impossible for another creature to be introduced 
among the standing multitude. On every platform which divides the dif- 
ferent series of steps mounting to the entrance of the church, were booths 
arranged on each side, filled with the usual holy toys of the meanest de- 
scription eagerly brought by devotees. 

“ From the last step of the cathedral to the entrance from the lower town, 
all along the wide and dangerously precipitous street, en face, were hundreds 
of peasants in their holiday costumes, hurrying to mass from every village 
for leagues round. Very picturesque and singular is their appearance. The 
women wear generally dark gowns with rich-coloured aprons and handker- 
chiefs, scarlet and geranium prevailing among them; their white caps are 
small, and neatly quilled or plaited, bound round the head with a very broad 
coloured riband, tied in a bow in front, and surmounted by a little black, 
flat felt hat, about the size of a dessert plate. 

“ This hat is always worn on the front of the head, a little shading the 
eyes, and is trimmed according to the taste or caprice of the wearer. Ordi- 
narily it is lined with red or green, and edged with velvet or chenille : it has 
a band of the same, which is sometimes fastened with a gold buckle, and 
some of the rich peasants have a plume of black feathers standing upright, 
placed all round the minute crown; occasionally a gold sprig is placed among 
the feathers, and sometimes the ornaments are bugles. 

“‘ Nothing can be more bizarre and strange than this head-dress: it is 
singularly striking, and rather pretty when unadorned, but has a flaunting 
vulgar effect when covered with the forest of trimming which is considered 
a mark of dignity and wealth. To see these women arrive, as we did con- 
stantly in the Place de Breuil, mounted astride on their great heavy chargers, 
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their scarlet aprons flaring in the sun, the plumes of their odd little hats 
nodding in the wind, and their panniers at their sides, was one of the most 
amusing sights imaginable. 

‘On the occasion of the fairs and cattle-markets, which are of too frequent 
occurrence for the peace of the quiet-minded, the whole of this immense 
square is filled to overflowing with peasants and cattle, when the coup-d’eil 
is surprising, and certainly would delight a painter. The men are neatly 
enough dressed in blue jackets and trowsers, with a bright-coloured waist- 
coat, open collar, and large black sombrero. Others are in red woollen caps 
and round blue frocks, When it is remembered that these people all speak 
and call at the very tops of their voices, the charivari created by this con- 
course in the grande place may be conceived. Men rushing about, bearing 
in their arms refractory pigs, hallooing to others which are running between 
the legs of bullocks, cows, horses, asses, mules and sheep; the roaring, bel- 
lowing, screaming, scolding that ensues; the countless buyers and sellers ; 
the eager bargainers; the vociferous meeting of friends; the disputes of 
rivals; the shrill cries of children; the beating of drums; the huées; the 
urging ; the recalling; the patois; the laughter ;—altogether such a scene 
is beyond description, and, when witnessed, not easily forgotten.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 157—159. 

We must bring this article to an end, though we have merely 
indicated the nature of the books to which it is devoted, in 
place of giving an account of their contents. It is an un- 
gracious thing to compare and apportion, but we cannot help 
pointing out this class of literature as far healthier both for 
writer and reader than the contemporary fiction which it is the 
taste of the day to encourage and admire. We do not mean 
anything disrespectful to Romance : the ghost-scenes and Ita- 
lian landscapes which charmed our mothers, did little harm to 
aught save the fancy; and the high-flown historical characters, 
all carmine cheeks and coal-black hair, such as the Porters de- 
lighted to draw, were too visionary and unreal to unsettle the 
mind of any save the veriest boarding-school worshipper of 
moonlights and serenades. And to the Edgeworths and 
Austins, who have taken life as they found it, and painted its 
motley scenes of grave and gay with honest hands, guided by 
benevolent hearts, beall honour. But the hard, haggard, empty, 
fashionable novel of the day; the tale bloated with morbid 
passion, or pregnant with false and bitter philosophies—surely 
far better than these are such records of fresh hours in the 
haunts of Nature, or solemn memories among the works of 
Art, as the ladies have given us, whom we here dismiss with 
respect and courtesy. 
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ArticLe VIII. 


1. Speeches and Forensic Arguments. By DANIEL WEBSTER. 
2 vols. Boston: Perkins and Marvin. London: J. 
Green. 1838, 

2. The Beauties of the Hon. Daniel Webster, selected and 
arranged, with a Critical Essay on his Genius and 
Writings. By James Rees. New York: Langley. 
London: J. Green. 1839. 


Except from the accounts of English travellers in America, 
and vague report, we apprehend that comparatively little is 
really known in our own country of Daniel Webster, the 
possessor of one of the most powerful and effective minds 
that have ever operated on the destinies of the United States. 
There are undoubtedly certain intellectual circles where his 
name is familiar, and his worth recognised; but the gene- 
rality of our countrymen, we believe, are unacquainted with 
the particulars of his history, his character and influence, and 
the station that he occupies in society. It may also be very 
reasonably questioned if America, proud as she is of him, 
yet rightly comprehends the benefits which he has conferred 
upon her cause, and the cause of liberty generally throughout 
the world. Under this impression, it is our design in this 
article to enter more fully into an analysis of his character and 
works, than, with but one or two partial exceptions, little ac- 
cessible to the general reader, has hitherto been attempted. 
It is now seven or eight years, perhaps more, since the con- 
tents of the first of the two volumes heading our article were 
published. Several of the speeches and addresses which 
possessed a character of permanent and general interest, 
were translated and published in most of the languages of 
Europe, and deservedly appreciated by men of enlightened 
judgement and cultivated taste. One of the most eminent of 
our English statesmen declared that he had read them “ with 
“ no less admiration of their eloquence, than satisfaction in 
*‘ the soundness and ability of their general views.” In the 
United States the volume commanded the attention which 
might have been expected from the reputation of the author. 
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No book perhaps had ever issued from the American press 
better calculated to take a strong and lasting hold of the pub- 
lic mind; to be regarded as a choice specimen of excellence 
in the various kinds of intellectual effort which it embraced ; 
and to be resorted to and consulted as a standard authority 
on the great political and constitutional questions which had 
agitated the public mind of America for the last twenty 
years. 

To the English public, however, we believe that very little 
of Mr. Webster?s high qualifications as an orator and a states- 
man is yet known beyond vague conjecture or surmise, though 
the curiosity to inquire into his character may have been 
somewhat strengthened since his recent visit to this country. 
The causes of the neglect which we have assumed, we think 
on sufficiently warrantable grounds, may be twofold. In the 
first place they may be mixed up with those that attach gene- 
rally to a want of interest felt by our countrymen in the de- 
tails of American affairs ; or, at least, in those concerns which 
do not apparently affect their more intimate relations with 
their transatlantic brethren. Secondly, because his writings 
consist almost wholly of oratorical effusions ; and it may be 
that oratory, as such, is losing in general much of its pristine 
interest and power: the attraction which it would at first 
sight naturally appear to have, and which it formerly did 
excite, is on the decline; and the indifference of a people 
towards it is manifested in proportion as the institutions, 
habits and tastes of that people are not moulded on the re- 
publican model, or do not partake of its characteristics. And 
this applies probably as well to the perusal of a printed, as to 
, the hearing of a spoken oration. 
| We may here observe by the way, that Lord Brougham, in 
| his ‘Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients,’ remarks 
of public speaking, that with them it filled a greater space in 
the eye of the people than it does now, or ever can again, 
because they are now addressed through other means as well. 
The orator of old was the parliamentary debater, the speaker 
at public meetings, the preacher, the newspaper, the pub- 
lished sermon, the pamphlet, the volume—all in one. Miss 
Martineau, on visiting, in the course of her travels through 
the United States, some academical institution where declama- 
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tion was made a prominent object of study, takes occasion to 
express a doubt whether the present generation of Americans 
are not mistaken in their calculations about the value and 
influence of popular oratory, and to remark that she never 
knew an oration produce nearly so much effect as books, news- 
papers and conversation. “I suspect,” she proceeds, “ that 
“ there is a stronger association in American minds than the 
“ times will justify between republicanism and oratory, and 
“ that they overlook the facts of the vast change introduced 
“ by the press—a revolution which has altered men’s tastes 
“and habits of thought, as well as varied the methods of 
“ reaching minds. As tothe style of oratory itself, reasoning 
« is now found to be much more impressive than declamation, 
“ certainly in England, and I think also in the United States,” 
She considers it therefore a pernicious mistake to render de- 
clamatory accomplishment so prominent a part of education 
as it is, and concludes, that “ while the Americans have the 
“ glory of every citizen being a reader, and having books to 
“ read, they cannot have, and need not desire, the glory of 
“ shining in public oratory,—the glory of an age gone by.” 
Now in respect of mere declamation, these remarks, under- 
stood as generally applicable, will be admitted to contain a 
great deal of truth, but as regards true eloquence they are 
unquestionably subject to considerable limitation. It is true 
that this is especially a reading age, and the press exerts 
an efficiency never experienced at any previous xra; and 
where the affairs of a nation and the machinery of its go- 
vernment are exclusively or chiefly in the hands of the best 
educated classes of the people, there does indeed appear 
less need of the orator’s vocation now than formerly. But 
among a people living and moving under the influence of a 
government and institutions solely dependent for their proper 
organization and wise direction upon the popular will in its 
broadest sense, and who, like the Americans, are for the most 
part closely engaged in realizing the physical conveniences of 
life, and hence necessarily debarred from the requisite leisure 
and means of fully probing all the intricacies of any great 
national question by their own unassisted efforts at home, the 
enlightening and guiding function of the public speaker is, and 
must continue to be, of great utility. Where the spirits of 
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men have the freest field of exertion, where important affairs 
are transacted by the people, wherever man can acquire most 
power over man by means of popular oratory—which certainly 
is the case under a republican system—there we are justified 
in supposing that it must be of the highest advantage and be 
best understood. Take it for granted, speaking generally, that 
the press has been gradually tending to supersede the offices 
of eloquence, more particularly in tranquil periods, yet history 
and experience inform us of its infinitely beneficial effects in 
comparatively recent times: orators have arisen of surprising 
energy and influence, fitted for the temper and circumstances 
of their age, whose efforts have conferred lasting and deep- 
felt services upon their country and mankind ;—witness the 
Patrick Henrys, the Rutledges, the Adamses in America ; the 
Mirabeaus in France; the Chathams and Burkes in England. 
Such names as these undeniably prove that true oratory, 
whether made a subject of study or not in the individual in- 
stances, had not lost, in the emergencies that called it forth, its 
legitimate use and influence. And on what just grounds are 
we warranted in concluding that any adequate exigency afew 
years later would be attended with a different result? Nay, 
we have palpable proof, in our own times, that it would not. 
Even Miss Martineau herself will allow that the nullitication 
question, wherein South Carolina sought a disjunction of the 
Union on account of the tariff laws, owes its peaceable settle- 
ment mainly to the light thrown upon it from the resources 
of a masterly and searching eloquence. If the Union still re- 
mains unshaken on its foundations, it is principally owing to 
the irresistible power of argument, the noonday light of illus- 
tration, which were shed by some of its most eminent orators 
upon the great principles of the Federal constitution in that 
fearful crisis. 

We cannot therefore entirely coincide in some of the opinions 
that have elicited these remarks, nor, we have reason to believe, 
do even the more reflecting of our transatlantic friends. What 
indeed was it that caused Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster to be 
welcomed and caressed with a sort of civic triumph in their 
respective visits to the east and west of the United States some 
few years ago? What, but a due sense of the unspeakable 
services rendered by their speeches in Congress and elsewhere, 
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more particularly on the doctrine of nullification? for—to 
adopt the expressions of Chancellor Kent, at the dinner given 
to Mr. Webster in the city of New York, soon after his cele- 
brated reply to Mr. Hayne, the nullifier of South Carolina, 
which exactly embody our own views of the continued need 
there is of the public speaker’s function (and this is another 
reason for our citing them)—* the consequences of that dis- 
* cussion have been extremely beneficial. It turned the at- 
* tention of the public to the great doctrines of national rights 
“and national union. Constitutional law ceased to remain 
* wrapped up in the breasts, and taught only by the responses 
© of the living oracles of the law. Socrates was said to have 
* drawn philosophy from the skies, and scattered it among | 
“the schools. It may with equal truth be said that consti- ' 
* tutional law, by means of those senatorial discussions, and 
“ the master-genius that guided them, was rescued from the 
* archives of our tribunals and the libraries of lawyers, and 
* placed under the eye, and submitted to the judgement, of the 
* American people.” 

David Hume, in his endeavour to account for the inferiority 
of modern to ancient oratory, attributes it, in eas far as the 
English are concerned, to a peculiarity of temper and genius 
disadvantageous to the progress of eloquence, which renders 
all attempts of that kind more dangerous and difficult among 
them than among any other nation. He represents that it is 
their good-sense and modesty which causes them to be very 
jealous of any attempts to deceive them by the flowers of 
rhetoric and elocution. Dr, Blair partly coincides in these 
sentiments of Hume, but observes, that what we fondly ascribe 
to our correctness and good-sense, is owing, in a great measure, 
to our phlegmatic disposition and natural coldness. But be- 
sides these national considerations, he is of opinion that the 
peculiar circumstances of the three great scenes of public 
speaking have proved disadvantageous to the growth of elo- 
quence among us. Though the parliament of Great Britain 
be one of the noblest fields at this day afforded to a public 
speaker, yet eloquence has never been so powerful an instru- 
ment there as it was in the popular assemblies of old. Under 
some former reigns the high hand of arbitrary power bore a 
violent sway, and in latter times ministerial, party or class in- 
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fluence has generally prevailed. The power of speaking, though 
always considerable, yet has been often found too feeble to coun- 
terbalance any of these, and, of course, has not been studied 
with so much zeal and fervour as when its effect on business 
was irresistible and certain. It is unquestionably this party- 
spirit, besides the alleged effectiveness of the press, that con- 
stitutes one chief impediment to the more earnest cultivation 
and successful exercise of genuine eloquence among us. There 
can be no call for its legitimate display where it would be un- 
availing. Nothing, therefore, beyond mere debating seems 
now to be countenanced. In our houses of parliament such 
is the predominance of this spirit, that—inasmuch as each 
member makes up his mind beforehand in reference to most 
of the great questions and important measures that transpire 
—the exertions of oratory become, for the most part, power- 
less and vain. This spirit of faction may indeed prevail in 
other countries as well, and in America not the least ; but 
there it is of a somewhat different kind; there, though it be 
even more acrid and rampant for the nonce, it is more capri- 
cious and pliable ; here it is hereditary oftentimes, and dog- 
gedly inveterate. For reasons already stated, the democratic 
orator has then more scope and more encouragement, as 
he addresses less sophisticated, inflexible and prejudiced 
minds. 

And among the individuals of distinction as orators and 
statesmen that have ever appeared or are now living in the 
United States, few or none are more conspicuous, or have 
acted their parts with greater integrity and ability, than the 
subject of this article. Daniel Webster is the son of a New 
Hampshire farmer, and was born in 1782. At the usual age 
he was sent with his elder brother to Dartmouth college in 
Vermont, where he was considered a very dull youth, indi- 
| cating, as in the case of Dryden and Swift, and some other 

great names, none of that strong intellectual development 
that afterwards appeared; while his brother (who is now, we 
believe, or was a few years ago, an inferior state judge) was 
the first scholar of his year, took the first honours, and was 
introduced into the world as a man of irresistible talent. 
Daniel returned home in disgrace, and went to work in his 
father’s woods like a common labourer. After two or three 
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years thus passed, a “change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream.” To the surprise of everybody, and against the wishes 
of his family, he betook himself to the study of the law; and 
at length by industry, great intellectual powers—which, 
hitherto dormant, now began to develope themselves—and 
some few fortunate accidents, he rose into notice, employ- 
ment and eminence. He entered Congress in 1812, and di- 
stinguished himself in the debates on the currency question. 
In 1816 he removed to Boston, where, devoting himself en- 
tirely to the profession of the law, he carried everything be- 
fore him. He is conservative in his politics, and was the 
leader of the Federal party when Jackson succeeded in ob- 
taining the presidency. From that time to the present he 
has remained firm to his principles and party, that for years 
were on the losing side; however, through all, he retained 
his hold upon the people, and is still considered throughout 
the Union the first statesman and the most gifted speaker. 
During successive sessions of Congress he distinguished him- 
self by his masterly expositions of the constitution; but his 
great triumph was his exposure of the nullification doctrine 
in 1830-33. Since that time he has maintained his influence 
in Congress by virtue of his great talents and eminent ser- 
vices. He was an unsuccessful candidate for the office of 
President when Van Buren was elected. Now that the tide 
has turned in favour of his party, by the election of the late 
General Harrison to the executive, Mr. Webster has been 
called to fill a high and responsible office in the admi- 
nistration*. 

Since his visit to this country, it would seem hardly neces- 
sary to describe his person to some of our readers. As others, 
however, who have not enjoyed the advantage of his company, 
may feel interested in knowing something of his exterior phy- 
sigue, we may observe that, like Mr. O’Connell, Webster is 
of Herculean strength and build. He is dark, with black 
hair, a high and broad forehead, large deep-set eyes that 
sparkle lustrously when he is animated, black overhanging 
eyebrows, a mouth of a kind of sculptured strength, yet of 


* Mr. Webster has been appointed Secretary of State. 
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great beauty, faultless teeth, and a voice of extraordinary 
power and compass. The tout ensemble of his personal ap- 
pearance is singularly impressive and imposing; and his un- 
affected simplicity and perfect modesty are combined with a 
remarkable dignity of carriage in society. 

As Coleridge says of Southey, “ he possesses but is not pos- 
sessed by his genius.” No man ever had his powers more 
completely under command. At a moment’s warning the vast 
stores of his mind are ready, and the most impromptu speech 
rolls from his tongue in perfect composition. He is always 
logical in conversation—this is his great characteristic—en- 
chains the attention of every listener by the driest argument, 
and has a manner of the most singularly-mixed grace and 
power. His eloquence, when he warms, is perfectly overpower- 
ing, and then he bursts out with a flow of poetry, which 
would hardly be thought possible from the severe cast of his 
mind. Miss Martineau, who met him at a dinner-party at 
the British legation at Washington, says there is no merrier 
man. She describes him as leaning back at his ease on the 
sofa, shaking it with burst after burst of laughter, telling 
stories, cracking jokes, or smoothly discoursing to the perfect 
felicity of the logical part of one’s constitution. Such is his 
private boon companionship. Abroad, however, he is the 
stern, plain-dressed, grave republican ; and the common man 
who passes him in the street thinks he can read the cares 
and responsibilities of the whole United States’ government 
on his great brow. 

As a lawyer, pursuing his professional avocations in the 
judicial courts, and as a member of the senate, he forms a 
striking character. At the time that Mr. Stuart visited 
America, in 1827-28, he had been for some time at the head 
of the New England bar. In the Supreme Court of the 
Union, where he frequently pleads before the judges, and in 
which many of those masterly forensic arguments were de- 
livered that constitute a considerable portion of the volumes 
before us, he is described by an eye-witness* as sometimes 
standing firm as a rock while listening to the Chief Justice 





* Miss Martineau, to whom we are mainly indebted for the following delinea- 
tion of Mr. Webster’s professional habits. 
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delivering a judgement ; his large cavernous eyes wide awake, 
his lips compressed, aud his whole countenance in that intent 
stillness which instantly fixes the eye of the stranger. It is 
not uncommon for him to saunter into the court, throw himself 
down, and lean back against the table, while seeming to see 
nothing about him ; and there is no knowing whether he will 
by-and-by go away, or whether he will rouse himself suddenly 
and stand up to address the judges. However it may turn 
out, it is amusing to see how the court will fill after the en- 
trance of Webster, and empty when he has returned to the 
senate-chamber. In his pleading, as in his speaking in the 
senate, it is interesting to see one so dreamy and noncha- 
lant roused into strange excitement. It is something to watch 
him moved with anxiety in the toil of intellectual conflict ; 
to see his lips tremble, his nostrils expand, the perspiration 
start upon his brow; to hear his voice vary with emotion, and 
to trace the expression of laborious thought while he pauses, 
for minutes together, to consider his notes and decide upon 
the arrangement of his argument. 

In the senate his services are invaluable; he there displays 
industry, energy and sound-headedness, When speaking he 
manifests great earnestness ; he seems to believe everything 
he says, and to convince his audience, not so much by an 
appeal to their passions as to their reasoning powers. He 
speaks, however, but seldom in Congress: when he does, it 
is generally on some constitutional question where his logical 
powers and legal knowledge are brought into play, and where 
his authority is considered as oracular by an assemblage of 
the first men in the country. Before entering on such an 
exercise he may be seen absent and thoughtful, making notes. 
When he rises his voice is moderate and his manner quiet, 
with the slightest possible mixture of embarrassment; his 
right hand rests upon his desk, and the left hangs by his side. 
Before his first head is finished, however, his voice has risen 
so as to fill the chamber and ring. again, and he has fallen 
into his favourite attitude, with his left hand under his coat- 
tail, and his right in full action. At this moment the eye 
rests upon him as upon one under true inspiration, seeing 
the invisible and grasping the impalpable. When the vision 
has passed away the change is astonishing: he sits at his 
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desk, writing letters or dreaming, so that he does not always 
discover when the senate is going to a division. Some one of 
his party has not seldom to jog his elbow, and tell him that 
his vote is wanted. 

Having thus given a brief sketch of Mr. Webster’s politi- 
cal and personal career, and professional habits, we proceed 
to an examination of the characteristic features of his elo- 
quence, as they are exhibited to us in the published specimens 
under notice. We may thence, and by the aid of some col- 
lateral considerations, be best enabled to judge of his claims 
as an orator, a statesman and a patriot. The variety of - 
speeches and addresses contained in the volumes that stand 
first at the head of our article (the other work being merely 
a selection from them) may be divided into three main classes, 
the popular, the forensic and the parliamentary or congres- 
sional. But this division has reference only to the places 
where they were delivered: as regards the more immediate 
objects and purposes they were intended to serve, as well as 
their inherent properties, they may be distinguished into con- 
stitutional, financial and miscellaneous; from each of which 
we purpose to present the reader with passages in illustra- 
tion of what previous remarks we are about to make. 

We know of no American writer or speaker whose language 
is more purely English, seldom or never dealing in expres- 
sions that may be denominated xar’ é£oy?v Americanisms,— 
his words flowing as from “a well of English undefiled.” It 
is, moreover, of the most masculine strength and texture; 
everything is straightforward, clear, distinct and intelligible. 
Except as regards some of his earlier and more ambitious 
efforts, there is, in gencral, but little apparent hunting after 
far-fetched graces and meretricicus adornments, rounding 
of periods, or anxious collocation of epithets ; still, though 
there be occasional asperities, a seeming negligence in the 
choice of words, and certain indications of the want of a 
thoroughly refined taste, there is yet nothing to disgust or 
offend. No feebleness or obscurity marks his diction, which 
either flows on like the even course of a strong and clear 
current, or, as occasion may require, comes down with the 
weight and impetuosity of a cataract. His general style is 
different from that of either of his able contemporaries, Clay 
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and Calhoun; inasmuch as it has not the classical and po- 
lished gracefulness of the one, nor the sententious brevity 
and rapid closeness of the other; nor, on the other hand, 
would it be easy to find in the whole compass of his speeches 
a single instance of those involved parenthetic clauses which 
so distinguish the oratorical effusions of Lord Brougham. 
Unlike—at least in as far as his later productions are con- 
' cerned—the common run of American orators, who, as has 
been well observed, “live and move and have their being 
upon stilts,’ Mr. Webster, though he may occasionally mount, 
generally walks upon the ground with a manly and meaning 
stride. While he indulges less frequently than Everett in 
metaphor and simile, and in effort after effect, he exercises a 
rare judgement in the selection of those figures which are 
necessary to explain and illustrate his sentiments. Neverthe- 
less, with correctness of judgement he unites a strong sensi- 
bility of mind and a prompt and lively imagination, and his 
metaphors are warm, glowing and descriptive. These seem, 
for the most part, to suggest themselves spontaneously, and, 
falling in naturally with a mighty and ready flow of thought, 
impart an unaffected beauty and grandeur to the general 
strain of the discourse. As one of the distinguishing pro- 
perties of Mr. Webster’s eloquence is impassioned earnest- 
ness ; as he seems always fully persuaded himself of whatever 
he is submitting or recommending to others, so his language 
corresponds to his sentiments, which are his own; and hence 
in him we have the “ vere voces ab imo pectore,” the un- 
assumed utterance of the heart and head. 

In common with the generality of American orators, Mr. 
Webster is not always free from one great defect, namely, 
lengthiness (to use one of their own words), occasioned often- 
times by repetitions. We must admit that in speaking this 
is not always a fault ;—the same thought requires to be pre- 
sented, perhaps, in different views; as the hearers can gather 
it only from the mouth of the speaker, and have not the ad- 
vantage, as in reading, of turning back again, and of dwelling 
on what they do not fully comprehend. To a certain extent 
it may, therefore, be permitted to a public speaker to pass 
and repass the same topics in review before his audience ; but 
we are mistaken if Mr. Webster does not occasionally trans- 

VOL, XIII.—N®, XXVI. 2M 
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gress the proper limit. While we consider him justly liable 
to this charge, we acquit him however of the other prominent 
defect in the style of his countrymen,—an inflated, mean- 
ingless grandiloquence ; in no sense indeed, that we are 
aware of, can the lines of Moliére, applicable to many, be 
justly applied to him, as 
 scced un parleur étrange, et qui trouve toujours 

L’art de ne vous rien dire avec de grands discours. 

Dans les propos qu’il tient, on ne vois jamais goute, 

Et ce n’est que du bruit, que tout ce qu’on écoute.” 


Several American writers, as well as orators, seem as if they 
never could say enough upon a subject. A favourite figure 
with them is pleonasm or redundancy. Authors of good taste 
are careful to avoid it. The present generation of American 
writers would do well to follow the example of Franklin in 
this respect, as well as in his repose and simplicity. It was 
said of Cicero, that his earlier productions displayed his pecu- 
liar defect, a florid diffuseness, to a greater extent than his sub- 
sequent compositions ; so may it be alleged of Mr. Webster, 
that the first of the two volumes before us (between the first 
speech in which and the last in the second there is an interval 
of fifteen years) exhibits him as somewhat exposed to the like 
censure,—* ut tumidiorem et Asianum, et redundantem, et in 
repetitionibus nimium.” The second volume, containing his 
later productions, affords, in our opinion, the best specimen 
of his actual powers. He there manifests less of the ampli- 
fying manner, and more of the Demosthenean vigour, com- 
pression and cogency of argumentation. 

It is difficult to draw the line between the requisite degree 
of diffuseness and conciseness in eloquence of any kind; it 
must generally be determined by the nature of the audience, 
the occasion, and the subject. The measure of indulgence in 
either of these qualities, ceteris paribus, is commonly the cri- 
terion whereby the character of an orator is sought to be 
judged, and the rank to be assigned to him determined. 
Trying Mr. Webster by this standard, from his more recent 
efforts, we should say that he occupies a mean between De- 
mosthenes and Burke, concentrating many of the choicest 
attributes of both. He is certainly less concise, but equally 
earnest and patriotic, and more logical, than the former; per- 
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haps not more declamatory on the whole, and less artificial 
than the latter. In him is exhibited much of the natural 
fervour and uncompromising vehemence of the one, with less 
of the conventional feebleness, occasional coarseness and 
rhetorical parade of the other. Moreover, there are certain 
points of resemblance between him and the Grecian proto- 
type, in regard both to the subject of a considerable portion 
of his later speeches, and the demonstration of the warmth of 
public spirit which that subject was calculated to elicit. The 
Philip of Demosthenes is the General Jackson of Webster. 
The ancient orator continually warned his countrymen against 
the territorial encroachments, the meditated violation of their 
liberties by the common and contiguous enemy ; the modern 
speaker fearlessly denounces the infractions, real or supposed, 
by the late President, of the provisions and spirit of the Ame- 
rican constitution. The most ardent zeal for the national good, 
which animated the one, appears no less conspicuous in the 
other. This is not a mere fanciful parallel. No less than 
eight of Mr. Webster’s most luminous, animated and effective 
speeches in the last volume are employed more or less on this 
theme, and three of them are directly so, and transcendently 
powerful. They are principally on the financial controversy 
then agitated, commencing with the argument in answer to 
the President’s veto of the Bank bill in 1832, and ending with 
the overwhelming refutation of the Protest in 1834. 

The logical endowments of Mr. Webster’s mind are of the 
first order; in proof of this, though their exercise is ably 
manifested throughout, we need only refer the reader to those 
speeches more particularly devoted to the exposition of con- 
stitutional law. In these, as in his forensic arguments, he 
usually adopts a distinct and clear method, and, with some 
exceptions, the order and arrangement of his reasonings are 
such as could not well be improved. His first aim ever is to 
bring conviction to the understanding of his audience ; and 
this he does by stating the most appropriate arguments for 
the occasion, with the greatest force and perspicuity. This 
done, and everything being presented in a full and clear light 
to the hearer, the higher efforts of interesting and persuading 
are called into requisition. In these attempts however he 
does not always keep clear of affectation. This is pre-emi- 
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nently the case in his celebrated argument on the trial of 
Knapp for the murder of Mr. White, with which many of 
our readers are doubtless not unacquainted. We may also 
here mention that there is nothing preserved in the archives 
of the United States’ Government from the days of Jefferson 
and Hamilton downwards, which developes more dialectic 
acumen, in a masterly arrangement of facts and principles, 
supported by solid and well-sustained arguments, than the 
Congressional Committee Reports, of which Mr. Webster 
was the author. This acknowledged faculty of popular rea- 
soning, due, it may be, to his singular powers of conception, 
habits of discrimination, and that far-sighted vision which 
immediately detects discrepancy in facts and statements, in- 
vests his eloquence with a peculiar individuality of character. 
In reading some of his law-arguments contained in these 
volumes, his speeches on the Nullification question, those 
relating to the President, the Bank question, and some others, 
wherein his knowledge of the constitution is brought into 
play, we are tempted to apply the language of Cicero, pro- 
nounced upon one of the greatest lawyers of Rome as pos- 
sessing the highest art of forensic oratory,—that of analysing, 
defining, and illustrating a subject; separating the true from 
the false, and deducing from each the appropriate conse- 
quences,—“ artem quz doceret rem universam tribuere in 
“ partes, latentem explicare definiendo, obscuram explanare 
“ interpretando, ambigua primum videre, deinde distinguere, 
“ postremd habere regulam, qua vera et falsa judicarentur, 
“ et qua, quibus positis, essent, quaque non essent, conse- 
* quentia. Hic enim attulit hanc artem, omnium artium max- 
“ imam, quasi lucem, ad ea, que confusé ab aliis aut respon- 
“ debantur, aut agebantur*.” 

There is a high moral feeling in Mr. Webster, a sentiment 
of honour, disinterestedness and candour, which is discernible 
whenever occasion calls for its manifestation. This is an in- 
dispensable attribute of the true orator. Nor is there any- 
thing paradoxical in his disposition; no spirit of petty cavil- 
ling, that takes pleasure in depreciating or ridiculing acknow- 
ledged greatness, The purport of these remarks may be 





* Cicero, De Claris Oratoribus, cap. 41. 
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somewhat illustrated by citing a passage in which he is re- 
plying to an accusation of provincial jealousy :— 


“* Sir, does he suppose it in his power to exhibit a Carolina name, so 
bright, as to produce envy in my bosom? No, Sir, increased gratification 
and delight, rather. I thank God, that, if I am gifted with little of the 
spirit which is able to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as I 
trust, of that other spirit which would drag angels down*. When I shall 
be found, Sir, in my place here in the senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at 
public merit, because it happens to spring up beyond the little limits of my 
own state or neighbourhood ; when I refuse, for any such cause, or for any 
cause, the homage due to American talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere 
devotion to liberty and the country; or, if I see an uncommon endowment 
of Heaven—if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in any son of the South 
—and if, moved by local prejudice, or gangrened by state jealousy, I get up 
here to abate the tithe of a hair from his just character and just fame, may 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth! 

“« Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections,—let me indulge in refresh- 
ing remembrance of the past,—let me remind you that in early times no 
states cherished greater harmony, both of principle and feeling, than Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina. Would to God that harmony might again 
return! Shoulder to shoulder they went through the revolution,—hand in 
hand they stood round the administration of Washington, and felt his own 
great arm lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation 
and distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of false principles 
since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of which that same great arm 
never scattered.”’—Vol. i. pp. 406, 407. 


From what has been said, we should naturally infer that 
sarcasm, a weapon in oratorical warfare rather dangerous in 
the handling, was not a very congenial element in the consti- 
tution of Mr. Webster’s eloquence. The inference is just it 
very seldom occurs. There is also a dignified absence of 
personality in his speeches. His career has fallen on times 
of warm party-collision ; he has himself shared the inevitable 
fate of eminent talent, in being the object of hostility and 
attack. When called upon in self-defence to wield the wea- 
pons of sarcasm, he has shown that he can do it with terrific 
effect; but the entire series of his speeches does not present 
an instance of uncalled-for, voluntary personality. The power 
of Mr. Webster’s satire consists in displaying the weakness of 
its object ; he draws the elements of contempt from the thing 
itself. We do not behold the power of the master inflicting 





ms Alluding, it is hardly necessary to say, to Dryden’s ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
ay. 
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the blow, but we wonder at the weakness of the object, which 
flies into a thousand shattered particles beneath its force. 

In connexion with this topic, the following passages will 
exemplify Mr. Webster’s readiness in personal attack and 
defence :— 


** When this debate, Sir, was to be resumed, it so happened that it 
would have been convenient for me to be elsewhere. The honourable 
member however did not incline to put off the discussion to another day. 
He had a shot, he said, to return, and he wished to discharge it. That 
shot, Sir, which it was kind thus to inform us was coming, that we might 
stand out of the way, or prepare ourselves to fall before it, and die with 
decency, has now been received. Under all advantages, and with expecta- 
tions awakened by the tone which preceded it, it has been discharged, and 
has spent its force. It may become me to say no more of its effect, than 
that, if nobody is found, after all, either killed or wounded by it, it is not 
the first time, in the history of human affairs, that the vigour and success 
of the war have not quite come up to the lofty and sounding phrase of the 
manifesto. 

“‘ The gentleman, Sir, in declining to postpone the debate, told the 
senate, with the emphasis of his hand upon his heart, that there was some- 
thing rankling here, which he wished to relieve. [Mr. Hayne rose, and 
disclaimed having used the word rankling.] It would not, Mr. President, 
be safe for the honourable member to appeal to those around him, upon 
the question, whether he did, in fact, make use of that word. But he may 
have been unconscious of it; at any rate, it is enough that he disclaims 
it. But still, with or without the use of that particular word, he had yet 
something here he said, of which he wished to rid himself by an immediate 
reply. In this respect, Sir, I have a great advantage over the honourable 
gentleman. There is nothing here, Sir, which gives me the slightest un- 
easiness ; neither fear nor anger, nor that which is sometimes more trouble- 
some than either—the consciousness of having been in the wrong. There 
is nothing either originating here, or now received here by the gentleman’s 
shot. Nothing original, for I had not the slightest feeling of disrespect or 
unkindness towards the honourable member. Some passages, it is true, 
had occurred since our acquaintance in this body, which I could have 
wished might have been otherwise ; but I had used philosophy, and for- 
gotten them. When the honourable member rose, in his first speech, I 
paid him the respect of attentive listening ; and when he sat down, though 
surprised, and I must say even astonished, at some of his opinions, nothing 
was farther from my intention than to commence any personal warfare ; 
and through the whole of the few remarks I made in answer, I avoided, 
studiously and carefully, everything which I thought possible to be con- 
strued into disrespect. And, Sir, while there is thus nothing originating 
here, which I wished at any time, or now wish to discharge, I must repeat, 
also, that nothing has been received here which rankles, or in any way 
gives me annoyance. I will not accuse the honourable member of violating 
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the rules of civilized war,—I will not say that he poisoned his arrows ; 
but whether his shafts were or were not dipped in that which would 
have caused rankling if they had reached, there was not, as it happened, 
quite strength enough in the bow to bring them to their mark. If he 
wishes now to gather up those shafts, he must look for them elsewhere ; 
they will not be found fixed and quivering in the object at which they were 
aimed.””— Vol. i. pp. 374-5. 

“* It was put as a question for me to answer, and so put, as if it were 
difficult for me to answer, whether I deemed the member from Missouri 
an overmatch for myself in debate here. It seems to me, Sir, that this is 
extraordinary language, and an extraordinary tone, for the discussions of 
this body. Matches and overmatches! Those terms are more applicable 
elsewhere than here, and fitter for other assemblies than this.—Sir, the 
gentleman seems to forget where, and what, we are. This is a senate; a 
senate of equals; of men of individual honour and personal character, and 
of absolute independence. We know no masters; we acknowledge no dic- 
tators. This is a hall for mutual consultation and discussion ; not an arena 
for the exhibition of champions. I offer myself, Sir, as a match for no 
man; I throw the challenge of debate at no man’s feet. But, then, Sir, 
since the honourable member has put the question in a manner that calls 
for an answer, I will give him an answer; and I tell him, that, holding 
myself to be the humblest of the members here, I yet know nothing in the 
arm of his friend from Missouri, either alone, or when aided by the arm 
of his friend from South Carolina, that neéd deter, even me, from espou- 
sing whatever opinions [ may choose to espouse, from debating whenever 
I may choose to debate, or from speaking whatever I may see fit to say, on 
the floor of the senate. Sir, when uttered as matter of commendation or 
compliment, I should dissent from nothing which the honourable member 
might say of his friend, still less do I put forth any pretensions of my 
own; but when put to me as matter of taunt I throw it back, and say 
to the gentleman that he could possibly say nothing less likely than such 
a comparison to wound my pride of personal character. The anger of its 
tone rescued the remark from intentional irony, which otherwise, proba- 
bly, would have been its general acceptation. But, Sir, if it be imagined 
that by this mutual quotation and commendation ; if it be supposed that, 
by casting the characters of the drama, assigning to each his part—to one 
the attack, to another the cry of onset; or, if it be thought that by a loud 
and empty vaunt of anticipated victory, any laurels are to be won here ; if 
it be imagined, especially, that any, or all these things will shake any pur- 
pose of mine, I can tell the honourable member, once for all, that he is 
greatly mistaken, and that he is dealing with one of whose temper and 
character he has yet much to learn. Sir, I shall not allow myself, on this 
occasion, I hope on no occasion, to be betrayed into any loss of temper ; 
but if provoked, as I trust I never shall be, into crimination and recrimina- 
tion, the honourable member may perhaps find, that in that contest there 
will be blows to take as well as blows to give; that others can state com- 
parisons as significant, at least, as his own, and that his impunity may 
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possibly demand of him whatever powers of taunt and sarcasm he may 
possess : I commend him to a prudent husbandry of his resources.” —Vol. i. 


pp. 376-7. 


Mr. Webster is a true master of the pathetic, whenever oc- 
casion calls for its exercise: we know of no finer instance of 
it than in his address to the survivors of the conflict at Bunkers 
Hill, and his apostrophe to General Warren: but we have 
room only for a short extract from the former, which was de- 
livered at the laying of the corner-stone of the Bunkers Hill 


Monument, June 17th, 1825. 


“ Vererans! you are the remnant of many a well-fought field. You 
bring with you marks of honour from Trenton and Monmouth, from York- 
town, Camden, Bennington and Saratoga. VETERANS OF HALF A CEN- 
tury! when in your youthful days you put everything at hazard in your 
country’s cause, good as that cause was, and sanguine as youth is, still 
your fondest hopes did not stretch onward to an hour like this! Ata pe- 
riod to which you could not reasonably have expected to arrive, at a mo- 
ment of national prosperity such as you could never have foreseen, you 
are now met here to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, and to receive the 
overflowings of an universal gratitude. 

«* But your agitated countenances and your heaving breasts inform me 
that even this is not an unmixed joy. I perceive that a tumult of con- 
tending feelings rushes upon you. The images of the dead, as well as the 
persons of the living, throng to your embraces. The scene overwhelms 
you, and I turn from it. May the Father of all mercies smile upon your 
declining years, and bless them! And when you shall here have exchanged 
your embraces ; when you shall once more have pressed the hands which 
have been so often extended to give succour in adversity, or grasped in the 
exultation of victory ; then look abroad into this lovely land, which your 
young valour defended, and mark the happiness with which it is filled; 
yea, look abroad into the whole earth, and see what a name you have con- 
tributed to give to your country, and what a praise you have added to free- 
dom, and then rejoice in the sympathy and gratitude which beam upon 
your last days from the improved condition of mankind.”— Vol. i. p. 62. 


In the delineation of character our author is very happy. 
His portraitures of Adams and Jefferson, of Jay and Hamil- 
ton, of Livingstone and Madison, those “ brilliant jewels in 
the sacred treasury of their national reputation,” may indeed 
be thought by foreigners to be somewhat overcharged ; but, 
making proper allowance for natural bias,—for that fervour 
of sympathy and heart-expanding devotedness of affection 
which are characteristic of kindred souls filling and glowing 
with reminiscences of the glorious past, we cannot but admit 
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that they are most beautifully and successfully drawn. And 
no less significant, appropriate and instructive is the delinea- 
tion of Washington. Mr. Webster clears his character of its 
common places; brings it out from those mere generalities of 
eulogy, which are so apt to environ the celebrity of great 
names; indicates its distinctive features; looks at it, like M. 
Guizot, with a discriminating, philosophic eye; and shows 
that beau-ideal of the perfect patriot, which exists under his 
name in every American and in many an European imagina- 
tion, to have had its archetype in the life and conduct of 
Washington. The following passages in reference to him 
will be interesting :-— 


« If the prediction of the poet*, uttered a few years before his birth, be 
true; if indeed it be designed by Providence that the grandest exhibition 
of human character and human affairs shall be made on this theatre of the 
western world ; if it be true that, 

« «The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last ; ’ 
how could this imposing, swelling, final scene be appropriately opened, 
how could its intense interest be adequately sustained, but by the intro- 
duction of such a character as our Washington? 

«« Washington had attained his manhood when that spark was struck 
out in his own country which has since kindled into a flame, and shot its 
beams over the earth. In the flow of a century from his birth, the world 
has changed in science, in arts, in the extent of commerce, in the improve- 
ment of navigation, and in all that relates to the civilization of man. But 
it is the spirit of human freedom, the new elevation of individual man, in 
his moral, social and political character, leading the whole long train of 
other improvements, which has most remarkably distinguished the era. 
Society, in this century, has not made its progress, like Chinese skill, by a 
greater acuteness of ingenuity in trifles ; it has not merely lashed itself to 
an increased speed round the old circles of thought and action; but it has 
assumed a new character ; it has raised itself from beneath governments to 
a participation iz governments; it has mixed moral and political objects 
with the daily pursuits of individual men ; and, with a freedom and strength 
before altogether unknown, it has applied to these objects the whole power 
of the human understanding. It has been the era, in short, when the so- 
cial principle has triumphed over the feudal principle ; when society has 
maintained its rights against military power, and established, on founda- 
tions never hereafter to be shaken, its competency to govern itself.”’— Vol. ii, 


pp- 38-9. 


* It was Bishop Berkley who wrote the lines quoted. 
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As, on the one hand, we find in these volumes but very 
few passages tinctured with a spirit of acrimony or sarcasm, 
so, on the other, it is but seldom that we discover a vein of 
pleasantry or a humorous sally. In this respect Mr. Web- 
ster frequently reminds us of Schiller in his writings. He 
appears to be a man of so great earnestness and seriousness 
when employed in public debate, so wrapped up in the im- 
portance of the particular question or topic he is discussing 
or elucidating, so bent upon effectuating his object by dint 
of solid argument, that he but very seldom turns aside to 
draw upon the sportive resources of his imagination. Nor 
do we recollect in Demosthenes an instance of such depar- 
ture from the utmost gravity. However, this may be owing 
in some measure, in Mr. Webster, to the state of manners, or 
to the character of the assembly he is addressing. The most 
striking instance (and perhaps the only one) of his in- 
dulgence in the sportive and humorous that occurs to us, is 
in his celebrated Nullification speech, where he describes the 
collector of the tariff duties executing his office in the recu- 
sant district of South Carolina, and the state-militia turning 
out to oppose him; but our limits forbid the extract of the 
passage. 

A due extent of knowledge and reading, to be brought into 
exercise and use on any subject that may chance to require 
it, is not among the least considerable of the qualifications 
necessary to the accomplished orator and statesman. With 
large and liberal views of things, Mr. Webster combines a 
familiar acquaintance with the financial and political condi- 
tions of the various nations of Europe, as well as with the 
principal features of American domestic and foreign policy 
from the foundation of the government. He is well versed 
in the principles of commerce and trade, and some of the 
more intricate departments of political economy. His know- 
ledge of the whole question of finance is second to that of no 
man in the United States. He was a leader on this subject, 
upon his first entrance into public life, in the debates on the 
charter of a bank in 1814, and the years immediately follow- 
ing, and still more recently on the Bank question. In his- 
tory, ancient and modern, he is a proficient, and the stores of 
information he has gathered thence, and especially from the 
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American annals before and since the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, contribute to enhance the value and significance of his 
orations, and to render these volumes a choice repertory of 
historical lore. As it has been said of Shakspeare, that the 
most stirring events of British history before his time may 
be best understood from his writings, so it may be asserted 
of Webster, that there is scarcely a transaction of moment— 
whether it be in the fearful conflict of the States with the mo- 
ther-country, or in the issue of that contest; the interesting 
settlement and subsequent career of the Union, or the mea- 
sures of the great men by whose agency it was formed and 
consolidated, that may not be found recorded in these pages. 
And when you meet with them, the energy and liveliness of 
the narration, the vividness and depth of the colouring, and 
the moving interest with which they are invested, give them 
oftentimes an attraction superior to the sober narrative of 
the legitimate historian. He is moreover well acquainted 
with our own history, laws, government and constitution, in 
which there are many elements somewhat congenial to his 
aristocratic predilections. Nor is he conversant only with 
these general branches of literary and political wisdom ; he 
likewise exhibits a due knowledge of the mathematics, and of 
the leading facts and principles of physical philosophy. His 
introductory lecture delivered before the Boston Mechanics’ 
Institution, printed in these volumes, sufficiently attests this. 
There are one or two passages of extraordinary force and 
eloquence in this address, on the progress of the mechanical 
arts, which are superior, we think, to any part of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Eulogy of Watt, and not inferior to Lord Jeffrey’s 
description of the powers and effects of the steam-engine, in 
his notice of the same eminent mechanician. Mr. Webster 
is extensively read in the ancient as well as modern masters of 
the rhetorical art. Hence, probably, he has been charged with 
plagiarisms from both; from Demosthenes, Chatham, Grattan, 
Curran, Erskine, Mansfield, and more particularly from Burke. 
There may be more or less truth in the charge as regards all 
these names (and we believe there is some) ; in respect of the 
last, however, if it be true, as Miss Martineau assures us, that 
the “Americans may be heard quoting Burke from end to 
“end of the country, infallibly separating the democratic 
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“ aspirations of his genius from the aristocratic perversions of 
‘ his temper and education,” it can hardly surprise that one of 
their most popular orators should occasionally avail himself 
of the style and manner, and even the sentiments and ex- 
pression of so favourite an author. From the fact of the uni- 
versal popularity of the Irish orator among the Americans, 
and from the apparent similarity of idiosyncrasy, of tastes 
and even of fortune, in some of the earlier stages of their 
career, we may naturally suppose that Burke must have been 
ever an object of study and regard to Webster, and more 
especially at that season of life when the faculties and aspi- 
rations of the mind receive their first impress and direction 
from the plastic power of conscious genius. Accordingly, 
the eloquence of the one resembles that of the other in several 
important features; and, probably, is indebted to it also for a 
few of its finest passages. For the rest of the names here 
cited, we shall merely say, without altogether denying that 
there is some ground for the imputation, that the similarities 
of expression adduced to support the charge of plagiarism 
might very naturally have occurred under the circumstances, 
without the design of imitation. Moreover, from the abun- 
dance of poetical allusions scattered throughout this collection 
of his labours, we derive sufficient proof of Mr. Webster’s in- 
timate acquaintance with our standard poets, with Shaks- 
peare and Dryden, with Milton and Thomson and Gray. 

We shall now present the reader with a few specimens from 
the several classes of speeches into which the whole may be 
suitably divided. In doing so, our aim is to pay chief regard 
to the later ones, inasmuch as those of the first volume have 
been already more generally quoted and made known. The 
first extract is from a speech on the question of the Tariff, 
from which it may be seen to what school of political econo- 
mists Mr. Webster belongs :-— 

“ The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that all these obsolete and exploded no- 
tions had their origin in very mistaken ideas of the true nature of commerce. 
Commerce is not a gambling among nations fora stake, to be won by some 
and lost by others. It has not the tendency necessarily to impoverish one 
of the parties to it, while it enriches the other ; all parties gain, all parties 
make profits, all parties grow rich, by the operations of just and liberal 
commerce. If the world had but one clime and but one soil; if all men 
had the same wants and the same means, on the spot of their existence, to 
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gratify those wants, then indeed there would be some foundation for the 
balance of trade. But Providence has disposed our lot much more kindly. 
We inhabit a various earth. We have reciprocal wants, and reciprocal 
means for gratifying one another’s wants. This is the true origin of com- 
merce, which is nothing more than an exchange of equivalents, and from 
the rude barter of its primitive state, to the refined and complex condition 
in which we see it, its principle is uniformly the same ; its only object be- 
ing, in every stage, to produce that exchange of commodities between in- 
dividuals and between nations which shall conduce to the advantage and 
to the happiness of both. Commerce between nations has the same essen- 
tial character as commerce between individuals, or between parts of the 
same nation. Cannot two individuals make an interchange of commodi- 
ties which shall prove beneficial to both, or in which the balance of trade 
shall be in favour of both? If not, the tailor and the shoemaker, the far- 
mer and the smith, have hitherto very much misunderstood their own in- 
terest. And with regard to the internal trade of a country, in which the 
same rule would apply as between nations, do we ever speak of such an 
intercourse being prejudicial to one side because it is useful to the other? 
Do we ever hear that, because the intercourse between New York and Al- 
bany is advantageous to one of those places, it must therefore be ruinous 
to the other ?”’*—Vol. i. p. 283. 


Of the speeches in the first volume, the ablest, as well as 
longest, is the reply to the arguments of the Nullifiers. We 
have already given one or two extracts from it, in illustration 
of certain qualities of Mr. Webster’s oratory; we shall therefore 
substitute here a brief sketch of the rise, progress and termi- 
nation of the “ untoward affair” of Nullification. At the be- 
ginning of 1830, or even earlier, much dissatisfaction was 
manifested by several of the states at the acts of Congress, 
which, as they believed, affected injuriously their respective 
interests ; and some, as Virginia, had gone so far as to assert 
the right of each state to construe the federal constitution for 
itself. The cause of complaint in South Carolina was the 
passing by Congress of certain revenue-laws which that state 
considered contrary to general principles and her own views 
of free trade. Strong protests were forwarded to the general 
legislature against the tariff, but they were disregarded. A 
convention was therefore called by the South Carolina nulli- 
fiers at Philadelphia, to take the affair into consideration, and 
to concert measures of opposition. The President, Jackson, 
now thought it time to take a decided course; he therefore 





* There is a passage in the speeches of the late Mr. Huskisson, on the dalance 
of trade, of precisely similar import to the above. 
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announced that he should do his duty in case of any attempt 
to annul the laws of the Union. The legislature of South 
Carolina reported his letter to be at variance with the duties of 
the President. At this crisis, when everything seemed to por- 
tend a serious rupture, a modification of the tariff was recom- 
mended. In Congress of 1832 alterations were made in the 
duties, but they did not satisfy South Carolina. At the next 
election she exhibited a large majority in both houses, in fa- 
vour of nullification. A convention was called at Columbia, 
and an ordinance of the state legislature declared in opposi- 
tion to the acts of Congress, as to imposing duties on imported 
goods. Moreover, it prohibited all appeals to the supreme 
court, and the military was placed at the disposal of the Go- 
vernor to resist the General Government. The President 
now ordered the military force to assemble at Charleston, 
simultaneously issuing a vigorous proclamation. Governor 
Hayne issued a counter-proclamation against the President. 
All this was at the close of 1832. South Carolina, however, 
seemed willing to wait the result of another session, for she 
was uncertain as to the assistance which she might expect. 
The other States did not advocate nullification, and several 
condemned it: five wished for no alteration of the tariff. 

Within about two weeks of the session’s close Mr. Clay 
brought in a bill, carefully prepared, as a compromise. It 
provided that all import duties exceeding twenty per cent. 
should be gradually reduced, till, in 1842, they should have 
declined to that amount. This was passed, with a bill to en- 
force the collection imposed by Congress. The South Caro- 
lina ordinance was repealed, the enforcing-bill was nominally 
nullified, and the quarrel was at an end. 

In February 1831 several distinguished gentlemen of the 
city of New York, in behalf of themselves and a large number 
of other citizens, invited Mr. Webster to a public dinner, as 
a mark of their respect for the value and success of his efforts 
in the preceding session of Congress, in defence of the con- 
stitution of the United States. The dinner took place on the 
10th of March, on which occasion he delivered an admirable 
speech, from which we select the following passage :— 

“The legislative history of the first two or three years of the govern- 
ment is full of instruction. It presents, in striking light, the evils intended 
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to be remedied by the constitution, and the provisions which were deemed 
essential to the remedy of those evils. It exhibits the country in the mo- 
ment of its change, from a weak and ill-defined confederacy of States, into 
a general, efficient, but still restrained and limited government. It shows 
the first working of our peculiar system, moved, as it then was, by master 
hands. Gentlemen, for one, I confess I like to dwell on this part of our 
history. It is good for us to be here: it is good for us to study the situa- 
tion of the country at this period, to survey its difficulty, to look at the 
conduct of its public men, to see how they struggled with obstacles, real 
and formidable, and how gloriously they brought the country out of its 
state of depression and distress. Truly, gentlemen, these founders and 
fathers of the constitution were great men, and thoroughly furnished for 
every good work. All that reading and learning could do—all that talent 
and intelligeuce could do—and, what perhaps is still more, all that long 
experience i+ difficult and troubled times, and a deep and intimate prac- 
tical knowledge of the condition of the country, could do, conspired to fit 
them for the great business of forming a general but limited government, 
embracing common objects, extending over all the States, and yet touching 
the power of the States no further than those common objects require. I 
confess I love to linger around these original fountains, and to drink deep 
of their waters. I love to imbibe in as full measure as I may the spirit 
of those who laid the foundations of the government, and so wisely and 
skilfully balanced and adjusted its bearings and proportions.” — Vol. ii.p. 25. 


In one of the most masterly, argumentative and eloquent 
orations of this collection, delivered in the senate in reply to 
Mr. Calhoun’s speech on the bill “ further to provide for the 
collection of duties on imports,” February 16th, 1833, occurs 
the following strong and stirring passage :— 


** Mr. President, if the friends of nullification should be able to propa- 
gate their opinions and give them practical effect, they would, in my 
judgement, prove themselves the most skilful ‘ architects of ruin,’ the most 
effectual extinguishers of high-raised expectation, the greatest blasters of 
human hopes, which any age has produced. They would stand up to pro 
claim, in tones which would pierce the ears of half the human race, tha 
the last great experiment of representative government had failed. They 
would send forth sounds at the hearing of which the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings would feel, even in its grave, a returning sensation of vitality and 
resuscitation. Millions of eyes, of those who now feed their inherent love of 
liberty on the success of the American example, would turn away from behold- 
ing our dismemberment, and find no place on earth whereon to rest their gra- 
tified sight. Amidst the incantations and orgies of nullification, secession, 
disunion and revolution, would be celebrated the funeral rites of constitutional 
and republican liberty !”’—Vol. ii. p. 207. 


In the most celebrated of Mr. Webster’s philippics against 
the President, delivered May 7th, 1834, he thus treats on the 
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rights and duties of representatives in respect of the executive, 
and on the necessarily cautious and jealous spirit of free go- 


vernments :— 

“ But, Sir, if the people have a right to discuss the official conduct of 
the executive, so have their representatives. We have been taught to re- 
gard a representative of the people as a sentinel on the watch-tower of 
liberty. Is he to be blind, though visible danger approaches? Is he to 
be deaf, though sounds of peril fill the air? Is he to be dumb, while a 
thousand duties impel him to raise the cry ofalarm? Is he not, rather, to 
catch the lowest whisper which breathes intention or purpose of encroach- 
ment on the public liberties, and to give his voice breath and utterance at 
the first appearance of danger? Is not his eye to traverse the whole hori- 
zon with the keen and eager vision of an unhooded hawk, detecting, through 
all disguises, every enemy advancing in any form towards the c’ ‘adel which 
he guards? Sir, this watchfulness for public liberty—this duty of fore- 
seeing danger and proclaiming it—this promptitude and boldness in resist- 
ing attacks on the constitution from any quarter—this defence of established 
landmarks—this fearless resistance of whatever would transcend or remove 
them—all belong to the representative character, are interwoven with its 
very nature, and of which it cannot be deprived without converting an 
active, intelligent, faithful agent of the people into an unresisting and pass- 
ive instrument of power. A representative body which gives up these 
rights and duties, gives itself up. It is a representative body no longer. It 
has broken the tie between itself and its constituents, and henceforth is fit 
only to be regarded as an inert, self-sacrificed mass, from which all appro- 
priate principle of vitality has departed for ever. 

* * * * * * + 

“‘ The first object of a free people is the preservation of their liberty, and 
liberty is only to be preserved by maintaining constitutional restraints and 
just divisions of political power. Nothing is more deceptive or more dan- 
gerous than the pretence of a desire to simplify government. The simplest 
governments are despotisms ; the next simplest, limited monarchies ; but all 
republics, all governments of law, must impose numerous limitations and 
qualifications of authority, and give many positive and many qualified 
rights. In other words, they must be subject to rule and regulation. This 
is the very essence of free political institutions. The spirit of liberty is 
indeed a bold and fearless spirit, but is also a sharp-sighted spirit; it isa 
cautious, sagacious, discriminating, far-seeing intelligence ; it is jealous of 
encroachment, jealous of power, jealous of man. It demands checks; it 
seeks for guards ; it insists on securities ; it entrenches itself behind strong 
defences, and fortifies itself with all possible care against the assaults of 
ambition and passion. It does not trust the amiable weaknesses of human 
nature, and therefore it will not permit power to overstep its prescribed 
limits, though benevolence, good-intent and patriotic purpose come along 
with it. Neither does it satisfy itself with flashy and temporary resistance 
to illegal authority. Far otherwise. It seeks for duration and permanence ; 
it looks before and after; and, building on the experience of ages which 
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are past, it labours diligently for the benefit of ages to come. This is the 
nature of constitutional liberty ; and this is our liberty, if we will rightly 
understand and preserve it. Every free government is necessarily compli- 
cated, because all such governments establish restraints, as well on the 
power of government itself as on that of individuals. If we will abolish 
the distinction of branches, and have but one branch—if we will abolish 
jury trials, and leave all to the judge—if we will then ordain that the legis- 
lator shall himself be that judge—and if we will place the executive power 
in the same hands—we may readily simplify government. We may easily 
bring it to the simplest of all possible forms—a pure despotism. Buta 
separation of departments, so far as is practicable, and the preservation of 
clear lines of division between them, is the fundamental idea in the creation 
of all our constitutions ; and doubtless the continuance of regulated liberty 
depends on maintaining these boundaries.’”’-—Vol. ii. pp. 263-4. 


The following observations on the class of persons who 
suffer most by the evil effects of a fluctuating state of the 
currency will be read with interest. ‘They are taken from a 
speech on the subject of a National Bank, delivered in January 
and February 1834. 


“ Sir, the very man, of all others, who has the deepest interest in a 
sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legislation in money 
matters, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily toil. A depre- 
ciated currency, sudden changes of prices, paper money, falling between 
morning and noon, and falling still lower between noon and night,—these 
things constitute the very harvest-time of speculators, and of the whole 
race of those who are at once idle and crafty ; and of that other race, too, 
the Catilines of all times, marked, so as to be known for ever by one 
stroke of the historian’s pen ; men greedy of other men’s property, and pro- 
digal of their own. Capitalists, too, may outlive such times. They may 
either prey on the earnings of labour by their cent. per cent., or they may 
hoard. But the labouring man—what can he hoard? Preying on no- 
body, he becomes the prey of all ; his property is in his hands; his reli- 
ance, his fund, his productive freehold, his all, is his labour. Whether he 
work on his own small capital or on another’s, his living is still earned by 
his industry ; and when the money of the country becomes depreciated and 
debased, whether it be adulterated coin or paper without credit, that in- 
dustry is robbed of its reward. He then labours for a country whose laws 
cheat him out of his bread. I would say to every owner of every quarter 
section of land in the West,—I would say to every man in the East who 
follows his own plough,—and to every mechanic, artisan and labourer, in 
every city in the country,—I would say to every man, everywhere, who 
wishes, by honest means, to gain an honest living,—‘ Beware of wolves in 
sheep’s clothing!’ Whoever attempts, under whatever popular cry, to 
shake the stability of the public currency, bring on distress in money 
matters, and drive the country into paper money, stabs your interest and 
your happiness to the heart. 


VOL. XIII.—N°. XXVI. 2Nn 
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“The herd of hungry wolves who live on other men’s earnings will 
rejoice in such a state of things. A system which absorbs into their 
pockets the fruits of other men’s industry is the very system for them. A 
government that produces or countenances uncertainty, fluctuations, vio- 
lent risings and fallings in prices, and, finally, paper money, is a govern- 
ment exactly after their own heart. Hence these men are always for 
change. They will never let well enough alone. A condition of public 
affairs in which property is safe, industry certain of its reward, and every 
man secure in his own hard-earned gains, is no paradise for them. Give 
them just the reverse of this state of things ; bring on change, and change 
after change ; let it not be known today what will be the value of property 
tomorrow ; let no man be able to say whether the money in his pockets at 
night will be money or worthless rags in the morning ; and depress labour 
till double work shall earn but half a living—give them this state of things, 
and you give them the consummation of their earthly bliss.””—Vol. ii. 
pp. 311—312. 

The Forensic Arguments, strictly so called, though some 
of them are replete with interest and conducted with peculiar 
powers, yet being for the most part of a comparatively dry 
character, and, like all chains of close reasoning, incapable of 
being intelligibly separated so as to furnish suitable extracts, 
do not necessarily require of us any further attention than 


we have already bestowed upon them. 

As an able writer in a respectable publication* charac- 
terizes Mr. Webster “ as one of the leaders of the absurd 
tariff party,” and on this account prefers to his the claim of 
Mr. Albert Gallatin to political superiority among the public 
men of the United States, it may be deemed a matter of justice 
to Mr. Webster to present the reader with an abridged expo- 
sition, in his own words, of his conduct and opinions relative 
to the important measure of the Import Duties’ law. He 
says, in reply to Mr. Hayne, 

«« As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the honourable gen- 
tleman next recurred to the subject of the tariff. I was glad he approached 
it, for it is a question I enter upon without fear from anybody. The stre- 
nuous toil of the gentleman has been to raise an inconsistency between 
my dissent to the tariff in 1824 and my vote in 1828. It is labour lost. 
He pays undeserved compliment to my speech in 1824 ; but this is to raise 
me high, that my fall, as he would have it, in 1828 may be more signal. 
Sir, there was no fall at all. Between the ground I stood on in 1824, and 
that I took in 1828, there was not only no precipice, but no declivity. It 
was a change of position, to meet new circumstances, but on the same 


* London Review, No. 4, for January 1836. Note, p. 384. 
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level. A plain tale explains the whole matter. In 1816 I had not acqui- 
esced in the tariff then supported by South Carolina. To some parts of it 
I felt and expressed great repugnance. I held the same opinions in 1821. 
I said then, and say now, that, as an original question, the authority of 
Congress to exercise the revenue power, with direct reference to the pro- 
tection of manufactures, is a questionable authority,—far more question- 
able, in my judgement, than the power of internal improvement. * * * * 

“ With a great majority of the representatives of Massachusetts, I voted 
against the tariff of 1824. But notwithstanding our dissent, the great 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, went for the bill, and 
it passed. What then were we todo? Our only option was, either to fall 
in with this settled course of public policy, and accommodate ourselves to 
it as well as we could, or to embrace the South Carolina doctrine, and talk 
of nullifying the statute by state interference. 

“ This last alternative did not suit our principles, and of course we 
adopted the former. In 1827 the subject came again before Congress, on 
a proposition favourable to wool and woollens. We looked upon the 
system of protection as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 remained. 
It had gone into full operation. No man proposed to repeal it. But, 
owing to subsequent and unforeseen occurrences, the benefit intended by 
it to wool and woollens had not been realized. A measure was accord- 
ingly brought forward to meet this precise deficiency. Was ever anything 
more reasonable? If the policy of the tariff laws had become established 
in principle, as the permanent policy of the government, should they not 
be revised and amended and made equal, like other laws, as exigencies 
should arise, or justice require? Because we had doubted about adopting 
the system, were we to refuse to cure its manifest defects after it became 
adopted, and when no one attempted its repeal? And this, Sir, is the in- 
consistency so much bruited. I had voted against the tariff of 1824, but 
it passed ; and in 1827 and 1828 I voted to amend it in a point essential 
to the interest of my constituents. Could I do otherwise? Having voted 
against the tariff originally, does consistency demand that I should do all in 
my power to maintain an unequal tariff,—burdensome to my own consti- 
tuents in many respects, favourable in none? To consistency of this sort 
I lay no claim. And there is another sort to which I lay as little, and 
that is, a kind of consistency by which persons feel themselves as much 
bound to oppose a proposition after it has become a law of the land, as 
before.” 


On the nature and merits of Mr. Webster’s views in relation 
to the Bank question, our limits forbid us here to dwell; we 
shall therefore conclude this part of our article with the 
following paragraph explaining in brief his sentiments on 
slavery :— 
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“* The slavery of the South has always been regarded as a matter of do- 
mestic policy, left with the states themselves, and with which the federal 
government had nothing to do. Certainly, Sir, I am, and ever have been 
2n2 
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of that opinion. The gentleman, indeed, argues that slavery, in the 
abstract, is no evil. Most assuredly, I need not say, I differ with him 
altogether and most widely on that point. I regard domestic slavery as one 
of the greatest of evils, both moral and political. But though it bea malady, 
and whether it be curable, and if so, by what means; or, on the other 
hand, whether it be the vulnus immedicabile of the social system, I leave it 
to those whose right and duty it is to inquire and to decide.”—Vol. i. 
p. 380. 
We have already alluded to the difference in the matter 
and complexion of these two volumes of speeches. It may 
be said, perhaps, that from the first we learn more of the 
ornate and ambitious orator,—from the second of the able and 
accomplished statesman. The latter especially exhibits the 
action of Mr. Webster’s intellect employed on some of the 
most momentous questions that have agitated American 
society for a considerable period ; and employed at a time of 
life, too, when that intellect may be supposed to have reached 
the meridian of its vigour, and to have felt and acted under 
the responsibility of a reputation already acquired. At no 
previous zra, it is believed, has the field for the display of true 
statesman-like qualities been so ample, or filled with so great 
a number of able and anxious competitors. That he has ac- 
quitted himself with the highest honour in all the relations in 
which he has been called upon to act his part, even those who 
may disapprove of his general principles, or the particular 
auses that he has espoused, will not readily be disposed to 
gainsay. It should be recollected, that whatever position 
Mr. Webster now occupies in the eyes of his country, and 
whatever credit his contemporaries may be inclined to con- 
cede to him, have been gained solely by talent and integrity. 
They were not won in the high places of power and official 
station. It may be emphatically said of him, that he is not 
one of those who have had “ greatness thrust upon them.” 
The period of his coming forward into public life was some- 
what against him. New England, from which he originally 
issued as a representative, had then lost much of her former 
ascendency among the States, and other influences had grown 
up; nay, this state was even now excluded from her just par- 
ticipation in the newly-formed combinations of political power. 
“ Had he been a foreigner, barely naturalized, he would have 
“ come forward with less prejudice than as a New Englander 
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“ of talent and promise.” Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, however, he has forced his way to the exalted moral 
position he now occupies in the public mind. He has reared 
the fabric of his own reputation, and that by appealing to no 
other than the popular favour, without, at the same time, flat- 
tering popular prejudices and passions. 

From this last consideration it may very reasonably be in- 
ferred that he has at times been in temporary disfavour with 
a portion of the American people: such has, indeed, been the 
fact ; but good sense, triumphing over passion in the long 
run, has at length attained to a perception of the justness 
of his views, and made cheerful acknowledgement of his ser- 
vices. It has been said of the American government by an 
eminent American judge, that “ the centrifugal force is far 
“ sreater than the centripetal ; the danger is, not that we shall _ 
“ fall into the sun, but that we may fly off in eccentric orbits, 
** and never return to our perihelion.” The same image may 
be applied, with a greater or less degree of qualification, to — 
the spirit of popular faction; and whenever any erratic ten- 
dency of this kind has manifested itself,—whenever any dis- 
position has appeared in the American people to fly off from 
the central element of their strength, their bond of union, the 
provisions and spirit of the constitution, Mr. Webster, at the 
risk of whatsoever unpopularity, and casting aside, equally 
and at once, all party animosities and predilections, has never 
relaxed his strenuous efforts to bring them back to a due 
sense of their dangerous position. The discharge of duties 
like this, in which the very heroism of politics consists, is 
the test of the true statesman; and in nothing do Mr. Web- 
ster’s public character and course of political conduct appear 
in so dignified and commanding a light. On all occasions he 
has been the great champion of the constitution and laws ; 
the supporter of the institutions of the country, and of its 
great and essential interests; and from his first appearance 
in public life to the present day, his writings may be searched 
in vain for a single attempt to play the demagogue. More- 
over, we may here notice as an incontestable fact, that the 
Jackson administration, but for the voice of Webster and of 
his friends, would have been left in a state of great weakness 
in the war of Nullification. But for him, the powerful 
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champions of that doctrine, Hayne and Calhoun, and others 
in the senate of the United States, would have trampled the 
policy of the administration, and with it the supremacy of the 
constitution, into dishonourable fragments. 

Mr. Webster is a patriot as well as an orator and states- 
man. It would be no source of satisfaction to him to obtain 
place or influence by succumbing to popular clamour, by fo- 
menting prejudices, by sowing the seeds of alienation and 
discord among the States, or individual members of the com- 
munity, by exciting the people to demolish the fabric of their 
own liberty, and by making the institutions odious in which 
it is organized and enshrined. His moral sense no less than 
his understanding revolts from all these despicable sophistries, 
as base and treacherous. Suppose he had acted otherwise 
than he has done in several transactions in which he has 
borne a conspicuous part; suppose the power which he has 
employed to sustain and build up had been exerted to sub- 
vert and destroy,—we may reasonably ask, would the citadel 
of the constitutional Union have remained safe and unhurt 
where it now stands? Unquestionably, its very foundations 
would have been perilled, and, in all probability, eventually 
demolished, had he stood even a passive spectator of the 
scene ;—if certain essentially destructive, though partially 
popular doctrines, had been only left by him to do their work, 
unexposed in their real nature and evil tendency. 

Till very lately Mr. Webster has never filled any high office 
_ in the administration ; and herein consists, probably, one great 
| element of his strength. The possession of executive power 
is mostly enfeebling, and otherwise detrimental to the cha- 
racters of even the best of public men. The influence of 
party-zeal, derived from and cherished by successive pro- 
motions to official station, is often fatal to a true statesman- 
like generosity of spirit and endeavour. The noblest aspira- 
tions of the mind after personal excellence are liable to be 
subdued and crushed beneath the superincumbent weight of 
a cold and lifeless routine. The prodigious rapidity with 
which revolutions in monarchical governments proceed, is 
mainly caused by the collision brought on between men in 
place—men raised by favour and trained in the bureaux—and 
the self-formed characters, the men who spring fresh from the 
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ranks of the people, speaking, out of the fullness of generous 
hearts, and balked by no danger or labour that may surround 
the post of duty. Observe the teachings of historical expe- 
rience. What was the result of the contest between the 
veteran but feeble minions of CharlesI. and the great popular 
spirits of the Commonwealth? What could the accomplished 
courtiers who formed the cabinet of Louis XVI. effect against 
the Mirabeaus and the Lafayettes? The robes of office, » 
worn too long, give a mincing and feeble gait to the politician : 
and though the American constitution amply provides against 
the undue retention of official power, there is yet, we think, 
sufficient ground to justify the remark, that Mr. Webster’s 
exemption from the trammels of authoritative station might, 
in all probability, be no inconsiderable cause of his bold and 
fearless advocacy of whatever he deemed the right through 
good and through evil report. 

It is impossible indeed to read the works of Mr. Webster, 
and consider meanwhile the political position he has hitherto 
occupied, without being forcibly reminded of the observation, 
that not under a democratic, any more than under a monar- 
chical system, is the race always to the swift, or the battle to 
the strong. The highest talents and the most valuable ser- 
vices do not a/ways command even there their appropriate 
rewards. Less worthy, but more accommodating spirits, in 
popular as in aristocratic institutions, carry off the honours 
and emoluments which Providence would seem to have de- 
signed as the inheritance of the most gifted, enlightened and 
trustworthy. Nor is it the less noticeable, while engaged in 
calmly analysing the character of Mr. Webster’s efforts, that, 
“ brilliant as is his moral position, and unsurpassed as is his 
‘ power in the senatorial arena, his intellect is above the con- 
“ tentious sphere of the mere partisan warfare which is often 
“‘ waged even there. Itis impossible to repress the idea, that 
“ his largeness of view, his coolness, gravity, sagacity, power 
* of investigation, and his dignified eloquence, could only act 
“ to their greatest advantage in a high executive sphere; in 
“the conduct of arduous negotiations with foreign powers ; 

in disposing of great questions of public policy ; compre- 
* hending within one grand survey the various interests of the 
* country; infusing a lofty patriotism into the people by pub- 
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“ lic addresses, conceived and executed with real ability, es- 
* sential force, and good sense; and exhibiting to foreign 
“ nations a noble specimen of the sovereignty of intellect.” 
His writings are calculated to do great good, not only in his 
own country, but also in England, and throughout Europe. 
They place republican institutions on their plain and unde- 
niable principles, and set them before us in an attractive and 
rational light. While on the one hand they reveal their author 
as the sworn foe of individual aggression on constitutional 
freedom, they exhibit him, on the other, as the no less strenu- 
ous adversary and unflinching opponent of the tyranny of the 
multitude over individual liberty. The works of Mr. Webster 
are the offspring of a mind and heart never led astray for a 
moment by the illusion of mere names, zealous for the shadow 
of things while the substance is neglected. They are the pro- 
duct of a more considerate and solid temperament ; in short, 
they are at once a splendid example of the type of character 
one would wish to see developed under republican institu- 
tions, and an illustrious voucher of the power of character thus 
developed, to preserve, to adorn and to improve those insti- 
tutions. 


The Poniatowski Gems. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to us by Mr. Tyr- 
rell, the present proprietor of the Poniatowski Gems, in re- 
ference to an article published on that subject in the last 
number of the British and Foreign Review. With the mo- 
tives imputed to the author of that paper we can have nothing 
to do: as little have we to do with any repudiation of them 
which he may have made, or may hereafter choose to make. 
It lies without our competence to decide upon the allega- 
tions advanced on either side,—to determine how much is 
fact, and how much is merely caused to appear so by excited 
feeling. The article embraced two distinct points: first, a 
question of probabilities, to be judged of by the ordinary 
means adopted to settle such questions; next, a question of 
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art, to be settled by those whom natural qualifications and 
study rendered competent. With the judgment come to by 
the reviewer the proprietor of the gems is (not unnaturally) 
dissatisfied: he thinks that more may be said in defence of 
their authenticity than was said by the reviewer, and com- 
plains of our statement of the case as partial and unfair. 
Under these circumstances, it appears to us that we shall 
best meet the justice of th: case by suffering him to speak in 
his own language, and lay his own argument before the public 
in our pages. 


To the Editor of the British and Foreign Review. 


S1r,—An article headed ‘‘ The Poniatowski Collection of Gems” in the 
last Number of your Review strongly attracted my attention, for two rea- 
sons : first, because the principal portion of the collection in question has, 
during the last three years, been in my possession ; and secondly, because 
that article was a distorted compilation from an Essay, originally written 
as an introduction to a work published by me, illustrative of proof impres- 
sions from these gems, but which owing to the writer having introduced 
into it, without my authority, an absurd theory respecting their origin, I 
was compelled to lay aside. This Essay was nevertheless my property, 
and ought not to have been used in any shape except with my concurrence; 
and as Mr. Ogle, who was the author of the preliminary Essay, has also 
acknowledged himself to be the writer of the article in question, I shall in 
the few remarks I have to make confine myself mainly to the object of 
proving the inconsistency and contradiction observable between the opi- 
nions contained in the article in your Review and those elsewhere expressed 
by the same person : for you will doubtless assent to thé general proposi- 
tion, that opinions on matters of art, in order to carry weight and author- 
ity, should be consistent, and should proceed from one who is wholly de- 
void of feelings of personal rancour and revenge. 

Now the writer of the critique in question stands under the suspicion 
of these motives, for having been compelled to disconnect myself from him, 
he converts, through the medium of your Review, the preliminary Essay, 
for which I had paid him, into a hostile attack upon the collection of art 
on which he had formerly lavished the highest praise. 

The general tone of depreciation, marked by consummate bad taste, in 
which the critic speaks of this collection, his chronological blunder as to 
Metabus and Mezentius, whose story was not invented by Virgil, but was 
taken by him from records of the past, and was equally at the service of 
Admon to illustrate by his sculpture as of the poet to set forth in his verse, 
and his other erroneous conclusions, I will overlook as self-refuting ab- 
surdities, and pass on to submit to you the gross and flagrant contradic- 
tion which the writer of the critique gives to his printed opinions, ia the 
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following extract of a letter addressed by him to me during the time he 
was in communication with me. He thus writes on the 5th Oct. 1840: 

“It is my humble opinion that a great many of the finest Gems are An- 
tiques, though my surprise is very great that such important works have 
not been noticed, recorded, or engraved in publications of the virtuosi.”’ 

. “* The exceptions are not numerous in proportion to 1200.” ... “ You 
have now my opinion calmly given, and, unless I much mistake, no reason- 
able man will say I have hastily given my opinion.” 

In page 40 of his cancelled Essay, which forms the basis of his critique, 
the following passage is contained :— 

“To whom they are to be attributed is a question asked by every con- 
noisseur.”’ . . . “‘ The usual indefinite affirmation of the collection being 
the works of men hired by Prince Poniatowski is too puerile to deserve 
more notice than the remark, that it is a proof that persons know nothing 
of the facts, and most probably have taken no pains to carefully examine 
the Gems, or reflect on the matter.” 

I may also be permitted to quote a letter of his, dated in June 1840, 
previously to the period when he pronounces, as seen above, so decided an 
opinion as to the antiquity of the Gems. 

** Albion Club, June 23, 1840. 

“« My dear Sir,—In accordance with our conference I held communica- 
tion with Mr. S., and have concluded the following points : 

“ Ist. The price of the Gems is to be sixty-five thousand pounds ster- 


ling. 
“2nd. Five thousand pounds to be paid to Mr. S. as commission, on 


the receipt of the money by you, or your representative. 


“3rd. That a written agreement be sent through me, stating the agree- 


ment for commission. 
“4th. That the casts (say 500 sets) now in progress are to be completed 


for your benefit. 

‘5th. That as correspondence with a foreign government would ensue 
on your accepting the above terms, no other negotiation should be carried 
on at the same time. 

“6th. That time must be allowed for the carrying on the correspond- 
ence, as the government is at some distance. 

“‘ These terms are so simple, and so evidently to your advantage, that I 
conclude you will lose no time in perfecting the preliminary agreement. 

“It is right'that- I should say, Mr. S. participates his commission with 
me, so that I can claim no compensation from you as an agent. 

“‘ If the matter is carried through, and it looks very likely, I know that 
I am in good hands when you are the paymaster. 

“Shortly after your written agreement is sent, His Excellency will call 
with Mr. S. “ Yours, &c. &c. 

(Signed) ‘“N. Oeie.” 


I refrain from saying anything more upon a topic which must be so 
painful to you as this, and proceed to offer one or two observations with 


respect to the theory originally guessed at by Mr. Ogle. 
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I have made the most careful and diligent inquiries in Italy, and am as- 
sured that neither of the Piklers nor their contemporaries could have had 
any share in the production of the Poniatowski Gems ; and these statements 
are borne out by a careful comparison which has been instituted between 
the Gems in my possession and nearly two hundred impressions taken in 
paste from the works of Pikler, which IT procured for that purpose. 

Since the Poniatowski Gems have been in my possession, I have chal- 
lenged the attentipn of the virtuosi of this country and of Europe at large, 
many of whom are of opinion that they are decidedly of ancient Greek 
origin; but the feeling is almost universal, that had any artist existed in 
modern times capable of executing such works as those in my possession, 
their names would have become as familiar to the world as those of Canova, 
Thorwalsden, Chantrey, Westmacott, etc. etc. 

In conclusion I will only add, that the Prince Poniatowski himself 
printed at Florence a large 4to Catalogue of them for private use, which 
he entitled ‘ Catalogue des Pierres Gravées Antiques de S. A. Le Prince 
Stanislas Poniatowski ;’’ and it is not probable that a nobleman of his high 
character and honour would have asserted that which he did not believe 
to be true. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
35 Craven Street, Joun TYRRELL. 
May 18th, 1842. 


END OF NUMBER TWENTY-SIX. 
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treaties made with the Pope, 99; 
government of Appenzell, 99; “ the 
regenerated cantons,” 100; mea- 
sures of the new governments in, 
104; the Catholic party in, 106; 
the Protestant clergy, 107; the Sie- 
bener Concordat and league of Sar- 
nen, 110; motions for reform made 
in the diet, ib.; tendencies towards 
separation in, 11}. 

Cardinal de Retz, his tour in Italy 

- with Tallemant des Réaux, 212. 

Carlyle, his remark on poetry, 25; 
his remark on Creation, 32. 

Castiglione (Count Baldassare), order 
of the garterreceived by, from Henry 
VIL., 249. 

Catholicism, state of in Switzerland, 
97 ; its claim respecting Christianity, 
335 ; infallibility and tradition, 336 ; 
its view of Scripture, 337. 

Celestin V., his election to the pope- 
dom, 418; his birth and life, 419; 
his abdication, 420. 

Cervantes, his mistaken description of 
gipsies, 372; his ‘ Rinconete y Cor- 
tadillo,’ 372. 

Charles III. (of France) repeals the 
laws against gipsies, 389. 

Charles of Valois, promises made to, 
by Boniface VIII., 433; his trea- 
chery at Florence, ib.; at Rome and 
Naples, 434; war made on Frederie 
in Sicily, id. 

Christianity, societies of Christian con- 
verts, 317 ; the apostolicinstitutions, 
318; suecession of its forms, 320; 
its incorporation into the Roman 
state, 321; relation of a Christian 
community to civil society, 326 ; its 
social spirit, 327; nature of the 
Christian church, 334; exclusive 
authority and privileges, 335; in- 
fallibility, 336; idolatry and Chris- 
tianity irreconcileable, 362; pro- 
gression the law of human nature, 
364. 

Church (the), rights and powers of, 
316 ; its connexion with the state, 
324; nonconformity, 325; the im- 
position of lands, 322, 339; seces- 
sion, 343 ; the first nonconformists, 
344 ; its relation to the state, 347, 
363; an established church, 362 ; 
independence in a national church, 
364. 
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Civil rights, whether dependent on 
the profession of Christianity, 354. 

Clement V., 437; papal see trans- 
ported to Avignon, ib.; his sup- 
pression of the Templars, 438. 

Clot Bey, on the quarantine system, 
446. 

Colonna family, their feud with the 
Orsini, 430. 

Colonna, the cardinals, persecuted 


by Boniface VIII., 425; transac- | 


tions between them and Bopifacé, 
429; their claims asserted under 
Clement V., 431. 


Commercial policy of the late mini- | 


stry, 188 ; monopoly, 189 ; our com- 
mercial interests abroad, 190; means 
of extending our commerce, 205. 

Copenhagen, university life at, 292; 
university of, 294; royal palace of, 
burnt, 297. 

Costello (Miss), her Pilgrimage to Au- 
vergne, 486; her translations from 
the old French poets, 503 ; metrical 
specimens, ib. 

Councils : of Toledo,—canons oppress- 
ive to the Jews, 464; enactments 
of, 468 ; edict consigning the Jews 
to slavery, 471; council of Vienne, 
440. 

Cousin, extract from his ‘Cours de 
Philosophie,’ 24. 

Crusaders, on the banks of the Tagus, 
481. 

Charles IIT., hospital founded by, at 
Naples, 156. 

Chingani, the gipsies of Hungary, 387. 


D. 


Dante, driven into exile by Charles of 
Valois, 434. 

Darwin, Dr., criticism of poetry, 7. 

Dissenters, conduct of the, /44. 


E, 


Education, its true nature, 136; ne- | 
cessity of a complete system of, 137; | 
German system, 138; English and | 


Protestant German schoolmasters, 


140; beneficial effects of exercise, | 
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146 ; benefit of popular institutions, 
147 ; rise and decline of art, 147, 
148 ; observations on educating the 
poor, 160, 162. 

Egypt, sciences and arts derived from, 
68 ; earliest sculptures symbolic, ib. 

Eleonor d’Etampes (archbishop of 
Rheims), anecdotes of, 227. 

Emigration, remarks on, 122, 126; 
impediments to, 123; its effect on 
the individual, 124; a remedial 
measure, 127. 

England, on emigration, 124; leisure 
employments of the labourer, 125 ; 
connexion between the interests of 
rich and poor, 129 ; value of labour, 
131; want of efficient schools, id.; 
application of the labours of the 
poor, 136 ; deficiency of schoolmas- 
ters in, 140; her collected histuri- 
cal chronicles, 166 ; her advantages 
for manufactures, 200; markets for 
her products, 204; means of ex- 
tending her commercial relations, 
205 ; her motives for patronizing 
the arts, 240; her neglect of the 
abstract sciences, 241; relation of 
the state towards religion in, 334; 
ecclesiastical government in, 340; 
her intercourse with other countries 
affected by quarantine laws, 443; 
little interested in American affairs, 
510. 

Episcopacy, the origin of, 319. 

Estienne, M., on the plague in Leg- 
horn, 452. 

Etruria, state of art in, 70. 

Exercise, its importance in education, 


F. 


Fabricius, visited by Steffens, 310. 

Factories, negligence or want of skill 
in the principals of, 114. 

Frederico, Duke da Montefelto, his 
talents as statesman, and patron of 
art, 250; his palace at Rome, id. 

Finn, Mr. James, his history of the 
Jews in Spain and Portugal, 459; 
remarks on Sisebut’s conduct, 465 ; 
on the councils of Toledo, 467; on 
the re-union of the East and West, 
471; on Hebrew literature, id. ; on 
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the Pandect of Judaic civil and 
common law by Maimonides, 478 ; 
the ‘ Itinerary,’ ib. 

Florence, entrance of Charles of Va- 
lois into, 433; Florentine school of 
art, 252, 

Fornarina, Raffaelle’s portrait of the, 
259. 

Fra Bartolomeo, Raffaelle’s friendship 
for, 255. 

France, condition of her working 
classes, 121; historians of, 163; 
her historical collections, 164; spe- 
cimens of her vulgar tongue, 172; 
in seventeenth century, corruption 
of morals in the higher Protestant 
society, 222; her social state, 229; 
on the propensity to duelling, id. ; 
disorder of that period, 232; the 
leaders of her revolution, 326. 

Frankfort, a florists’ union established 
at, 146. 

Free-trade, Webster’s speech in Con- 
gress on, 530. 

Frescos, of the Vatican, by Raffaelle, 
256 ; in S. Maria della Pace, 263. 


G. 


Gaetani, Cardinal Francis, documents 
forged by, to impose upon Clement 
V., 432. 

Gans, Professor, his observation re- 
lating to Hegel, 43. 

Gem-engraving, artists and their pro- 
ductions in eighteenth century, 78- 
80; rilievi first attempted, 69; 
specimens of the earliest Greek, on 
the Egyptian scarabei, 70; its pro- 
gress and artists, 71 ; collections of, 
b.; portraits in intaglio, 72; ar- 
tists of the Augustan age, ib.; re- 
vived under Lorenzo di Medici, ib ; 
superstitious notions attached to en- 
gravings on gems, 73. 

Gems (antique), sculpture of various, 
76; remarks on the Poniatowski 
collection of, 81-83. 

Germany, importation of her literature 
into England, 3; her poets, 37 ; 
zesthetics considered as a branch of 
philosophy in, 40 ; system of educa- 
tion in, 138; mode of instruction, 
139; gymnasia, 141; plan in her 


INDEX. 


best schools, 141; her opposition to 
the Prussian league, 191; recent 
treaty with Luxemburg, 199; 
fashion of writing autobiographies 
in, 280. 

Gipsies (the), their history, 369 ; ana- 
logies with the present state of the 
Jews, ib.; in Europe and Asia, 
370 ; the Hindoo physiognomy in- 
delible, 371; original irruption of, 
378 ; attachment to their languages, 
378; migration from Hindostan to 
the far-west, 380; their caste, 383 ; 
distinct from the Egyptians, 385 ; 
conjectures concerning, ib.; Rus- 
sian Zigani, 387 ; Hungarian Chin- 
gani, ib.; persecutions of, 389; de- 
cline of their race, ib.; in England 
and Spain, 390, 393; gipsy conversa- 
ziones, 394; their superstitions, 396; 
their arts in shop-lifting and _pal- 
mistry, 403; their Romalis, or 
dance, 406; description of wed- 
dings, 407 ; their social virtues, ib. ; 
chastity of the women, ib. ; impres- 
sions in childhood, 408; influence 
of caste, 409; their domestic affec- 
tions, 2b. ; their ballads, 412 ; manu- 
script compilation of their poetry, 
413; collection of their tales and 
ballads, 414; their gipsy story, 
415. 

Géthe, on Greek art, 34. 

Gorleus (Abraham), his engravings 
of rings, 73. 

Goths, Isidore’s Chronicle of the, 467. 

Great Britain, treaty of navigation 
between her and Prussia, 193. 

Gregory the Great, his letter referring 
to the Jews, 464. 

Gregson, Dr., his opinion on quaran- 
tine laws, 446. 

Guido da Montefeltro, 430. 

Gymnasia in Germany, account of, 
141. 


H. 


Hampton Court, the cartoons at, 269. 


Handloom-weavers, commissioners’ 
report on, 113 ; their condition, 114; 
in Dorsetshire, 116; condition of 
working classes here and abroad, 
121; impediments to emigration, 








123; views of the commissioners, 
127 ; interests of rich and poor, 129; 
application of the labour of the ~ 
136; deficiency of English school- 
masters, 140; effect of increased 
population, 150. 

Health, boards of, proceedings of, 
452; inquiry respecting, 454. 

Hebrew literature, on, 474. 

Hegel, his theory of language, 6; his 
remarks on versified prose, 13; on 
the object and aim of art, 21; his 
remarks on the philosophy of art, 
37; his lectures, 40; his birth and 
education, 41; removes to Jena, and 
meets Géthe and Schiller, 41, 42; 
publication of his ‘ Phinomenologie 
des Geistes,’ 42; his division of lo- 
gic, ib.; his death, 43 ; lectures on 
zesthetics, ib.; on beauty and art, 
45; criticism on the Dutch painters, 
46; passage from his ideal in cha- 
racter, 47; his thoughts on ana- 
chronisms, 48. 

Hindostan, emigration of gipsies from, 
380. 

History, schools of, 166. 

‘Histoire de France,’ Michelet’s, er- 
rors and omissions in, 440; bulls of 
Boniface VIII. and Benedict XI., 
441. 

Holroyd, Mr., on the plague, 448. 

Horace, his remark on art, 22. 

Horne, Mr. R. H., on the moral ef- 
fects of works of art, 23. 

Humboldt, his remarks on the Basque 
language, 378. 

Hungary, the Chingani of, 387. 


I, 


India, introduction of Persian into, 
380. 

Isidore, of Seville, a philologist and 
philosopher, 467 ; his ‘ Chronicle of 
the Goths,’ ib. 

Italy, the mulberry introduced into, 
133. 

‘Itinerary’ of Rabbi Benjamin, 478. 


J. 


Jacopone, his treatment by Boniface 
VIIL., 428. 
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Jean Paul, his remark on the world 
of art, 15; on his ‘ Vorschule,’ 40. 

Jena, Steffens’s visit to, 311; students 
of its university, 312. 

Jerusalem, Rabbi Benjamin’s notice 
of, 480. 

Jesuits, their re-establishment in Swit- 
zerland, 97. 

Jews of Spain and Portugal, their his- 
tory by Mr. Finn, 459; their former 
commercial importance, ib.; of 
northern Europe, 460; settlement 
in the peninsula, 461; pursuit of 
agriculture by, 462; canons of the 
occidental bishops relative to, %b. ; 
veneration for the rabbinical bene- 
diction, i+.; under the Wisigoths, 
and Recared, 463; canons of the 
third council of Toledo relating to, 
464; Jewish chronicle relating to 
Sisebut’s edict, 465 ; address to king 
Reccesuinth, 468; persecution by 
the councils of Toledo, 469; assist 
the Mohammedans in Spain, 470- 
471; their studies, 473 ; in the col- 
leges of Cordova and Seville, ib. ; 
specimens from the ‘ Agadoth,’ 476; 
their travels in the middle ages, 
478; massacre of, in Spain, 481. 

Johnson, Dr., his definition of the 
word gibberish, 382. 

Jouffroy, M., his observations on poetry 
and philosophy, 25. 

Julius II., his plan respecting St. 
Peter’s, 255; Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle patronized by, ib. 


K. 


Kingdom of Christ, its delineation by 
Dr. Whately, 314; observations 
concerning, 356. 


L. 


Labour, means of raising the value of, 
131. 

Languages, remark concerning the 
| Basque, 378; of gipsies, traced to 
| oriental sources, 2b.; introduction 
| of Persian into India, 380; speci- 

mens of gipsy language, 382; En- 
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glish slang, derived from the Rom- 
many, 384. 

Languedoc, protestantism in, 223. 

Lanoue, anecdote of, 224. 

Learning, its common acceptation, 3] ; 
contrasted with knowledge, 32. 

Leo X., his patronage of Raffaelle, 
262; Raffaelle’s letter to, 274. 

‘ Letters from the Baltic,’ remarks on, 
494 ; etchings of, 495 ; observations 
on morals and manners, 502. 

Logic, Hegel’s division of, 42. 

Lombardy, the mulberry-tree intro- 
duced into, 133 ; exportation of silk 
from, in 1824, ib. 

Lorenzo di Medici, gem-engraving re- 
vived under, 72. 

Louis XIV., delineations of his cha- 
racter, 234; national feeling during 
his reign, ib. 

Lowth, Dr., remark on poetry, 21. 

Lucerne, government of the canton 
of, 95. 


M. 


Madonnas, of Raffaelle, 252, 255. 

Madrid, gipsies in, 380. 

Maimonides, his learning and writings, 
476; cause of his quitting Spain, 
477; opens a school for philosophy 
and Jewish law, #b.; creed drawn 
up for his countrymen, 478; his 
Pandect of Judaic civil and common 
law, id. 

Malte Brun, his cowardice, 296. 

Mansi, his portrait of Boniface VIII., 
418. 


Manufactures, Mr. Austin’s evidence 


on, 116; Mr. Alison’s evidence on, 
119; influence of improvements in, 
135. 

Martineau, Miss, her remarks on Ame- 
rican oratory, 511; her observation 
on Webster, 516. 

Materialism, remarks on, 239. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, scene in his dying 
room, 220; tendency of his policy, 
222. 

Menzel, character of his ‘ Deutsche 
Literatur,’ 41. 

Michael Angelo, his characteristics as 
an artist compared with Raffaelle, 
264. 


INDEX. 


Mill, Mr. James, his philosophical 
history, 167. 

Mohammedan colleges in Spain, 473. 

Mohammedans, their entrance into 
Spain, 470; their religious tolera- 
tion, id. 

Moliére, his ‘Précieuses Ridicules,’ 
215. 

Monasteries, number of, in Switzer- 
land, 97. 

Monmerqué, M.., editor of ‘ Tallemant 
des Réaux,’ 206. 

‘Mores Catholici,’ character and object 
of the work, 427. 

Muggeridge, Mr., his report on the 
earnings of handloom-weavers, 116. 

Mulberry-tree, introduced into Italy, 
133. 

Muratori, his character of Boniface 
VITI., 417. 


N. 


Naples, hospital founded there by 
Charles III., 156; Celestin V. re- 
sides at, 419; Conradin murdered 
by order of the king of, 432; peace 
with Sicily, 434; Jews of, 470. 

Niebuhr, his remarks on the higher 
order of Protestants, 223. 

Norway, cathedral in which the Nor- 
wegian kings were crowned, 283 ; 
its north-western shores, 297; Nor- 
wegian brides and parsons, 303 ; 
its peasantry, 305. 

Nonconformists, 325, 344. 


O. 


Oil-painting, introduction of, 248. 

Oratory, its importance, 511. 

Oriental plague, 443. 

Orsini the, feud with the Colonna 
family, 430. 

Otway, Mr., his account of the wool- 
len-weavers in Dublin, 118. 


P. 


Painting, introduction of oil- painting, 
248 ; sources of study for the artist, 
248-249. 
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Palestrina seized by Boniface VIII., 
430. 

Palmerston, Lord, his course respect- 
ing the Stade duties, 193 ; his trea- 
ties with Prussia, 195; his incon- 
sistent conduct, 196. 

Paris, M., his publication of the 
Rheims Chronicle, 170. 

Passavant, M., ‘iis ‘ Life of Raffaelle,’ 
243; on the Stanze of the Vatican, 
257 ; his suggestions on the Forna- 
rina, 259; his remarks on the Trans- 
figuration, 273; his list of Raffaelle’s 
original drawings, 277. 

Perugino, his influence on Raffaelle’s 
style, 252. 

Philip the Fair, disputes between him 
and Boniface VIII., 434; his cha- 
racter, ib.; Boniface made prisoner 
by, 436; his persecutions of the 
Templars, 438 ; acts of the council 
of Vienne, 440. 

Pheenicians, ancient cameos and gems 
by the, 70. 

Pikler (Giovanni Cavaliere), his works, 
86; his pupils, 90. 

Pierre d’Ailly, Cardinal, his life of 
Celestin V., 424. 

Plague, oriental :—board of health, 
443; the lazzaret system, 445; 
whether contagious, 446-449; its 
propagation by animals, 451; qua- 
rantine regulations, 453; Dr. Bow- 
ring’s pamphlet on, 442, 454; re- 
marks on lazzarets, 458. 

Plato, his zsthetical views, 34. 

Poetry, on the definition of, 5; Ari- 
stotle’s dictum upon, ib. ; specimens 
of, 10; emotive principle of, 11 ; 
considered as an art, 13 ; contrasted 
with eloquence, 15; Shelley’s de- 
finition of, 16; its determinate ele- 
ment and condition, 18; its moral 
influence, 19; its increasing influ- 
ence, 29; definition of its rules, 33 ; 
Shakspeare, Dante, Spenser, &c., 36; 
qualities requisite to an historian of, 
49. 

Poniatowskicollection ofantique gems, 
66; extract from the preface to, 80; 
errors respecting it, 81, 82, 84; de- 
scription of, 83. 

Population, its effects on national 
strength, 126; effects of increase 
of, 150. 

Protestantism, in Switzerland, 97; in | 





the mountains of Languedoc, 223 ; 
the true foundation of, 322. 

Pruner, Dr., concerning quarantines, 
446. 

Prussian League, Brunswick joined 
the, 197; the Prussian tariff, ib.; 
arguments in favour of, 198 ; system 
of, 201; table of rates imposed by 
its tariff (1837), 203. 

Pungileoni, Father, his researches re- 
specting fhe life of Raffaelle, 243. 


Q. 


Quarantine laws, their invention, 443; 
statistical and professional opinions 
respecting, 444; inefficacy of the 
system, 455 ; evils produced by, id. ; 
effect of quarantine at Alexandria, 
457. 


R. 


Raffaelle, his life by Passavant, 239 ; 
various memoirs of, 243; taste for 
literature in his age, 248; his pa- 
rents, 250; early works of, 251: 
follows Perugino’s style, 252; in- 
fluence of the school at Florence on, 
ib.; his Madonnas, 252, 255; earli- 
est portraits, 253 ; visits the convent 
of Vallombrosa, 254 ; friendship for 
Fra Bartolomeo, 255; summoned 
to Rome, ib.; Stanze of the Vatican, 
256; the Fornarina, 259; Mass of 
Bolsenaand Deliverance ofSt. Peter, 
261; his frescos in S. Maria della 
Pace, 263; his Sibyls compared with 
those of M. Angelo, ib.; his style 
contrasted with M. Angelo, 264; 
his Galathea, 266; his Ceoviots 
of architecture, ib. ; his plan for re- 
storing ancient Rome, ib; remark- 
able frescoin the Stanza delle Incen- 
dio, 268; cartoon for the Battle with 
Maxentius, ib.; tapestries of the 
Vatican and cartoons at Hampton 
Court, 269; paintings in the Villa 
Palatina, 270; paintings in oil, 271; 
St. Cecilia, ib.; his rapid progress, 
272; Madonna di S. Sisto, ib.; the 
Transfiguration, 273 ; his letter to 
Leo X., 274 ; his burial-place, 275 ; 
his sculptures, 276. 
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Reformation (the), its vindication of 
independence in Christian churches, 


322 ; its character and objects, 323; | 
dissent its natural result, 325; im- | 


portance of doctrine, ib. ; conduct 
of English dissenters, 344. 

Rheims Chronicle (the), MS. from 
which it is printed, 167 ; differences 
between the Paris and English 
MSS., 168; ifs origin in 13th cen- 
tury, ib.; its author, 169; its histo- 
rical and literary importance, 171 ; 
extracts from, 173-186; its sketch 
of the papal court, 176 ; period em- 
braced by, 178. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, his character 
sketched by Tallemant des Réaux, 
209; quotation from ‘Memoirs of 
Brienne,’ ib. ; description of his per- 
son, 213; his foreign policy, 222; his 
favourite and buffoon, 228. 

Roderick, archbishop of Toledo, Cru- 
sades agitated by, 482 ; his persecu- 
tion of Moors and Jews, 483. 

Rome, the church of, patron of the arts, 
_248 ; paintings discovered in, under 
Julius II. and Leo X., ib.; palace 
of Duke Federico, 250. 

Romalis, the peculiar gipsy-dance, 
406. 

Rommany (language of the gipsies), 
translation of St. Luke into, 395. 


S. 


Salamanca, council of, enactment re- 
specting the Jews, 483. 
Salvandy, M. de, his exertions in in- 


stituting historical committees, 166. | 


Sarnen, the league of, 110. 

Schiller, his essays, 40. 

Schlegels (the two), diffusion of their 
works, 4. 

Schools in Switzerland, 105; want of 


in England, 131 ; in Germany, 141. | 


Scotland, emigration from, 127. 

Scott, Sir Walter, extract from his 
‘Introduction to Border Minstrelsy,’ 
18. 

Scriptures, portions translated into 
Rommany, 395. 

‘ Seudéry, George de, particulars re- 
lating to, 216, 217. 

Sculpture, progress of, 71. 
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Sculptures of Raffaelle, 276. 

Sedgwick, Miss, character of her works, 
488 ; her high reputation as a mo- 
ralist, 489; her Italian descriptions, 
492. 

‘Sephardim,’ (the)—Mr. Finn’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Jews,’ 459; narrative 
drawn from various chronicles, 461 ; 
characteristics of, 472; list of the 
writings of Maimonides, 476 ; po- 
litical history of, 480; falsehoods 
propagated against, 484; persecu- 
tions of, 485 ; history of, under Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, id. 

Shelley, his definition of poetry, 16 ; 
extract from his ‘Defence of Poetry,’ 
25. 

Sibyls of Michael Angelo and Raf- 
faelle, 264. 

Sicily, crown of, abdicated in favour of 
Charles II., 432 ; the people’s elec- 
tion of Frederic, king, ib.; war on 
Frederic by Charles of Valois, 434. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, extract from his 
* Art of Poesy,’ 19. 

Siegen, district of, irrigation intro- 
duced into, 134. 

Silk, exported from Lombardy in 1824, 
133. 

Sisebut, his accession, 464; his pro- 
clamation concerning the Jews, ib. 

Spain, thechurchesin, 375; former per- 
secution of gipsies in, 389; condi- 
tion of the gipsies in, 392; morality 
in, 395; Andalucian amulets, 403; 
lost treasures in, 406; under the 
Roman empire, 461; council held 
at Illiberis—Elvira, 462; northern 
invaders, 463; persecutions of Jews 
in, 464-470; entrance of Mahom- 
medans into, 470; religious state 
of, in 14th century, 481; causes of 
her present decay of trade, 486. 

Spinola, Porchetto, conduct of Boni- 
face VIII. towards, 422. 

Solger, his axioms of poetry, 11; lec- 
tures with Hegel at Berlin, 42. 

Stanze of the Vatican, 256. 

State (the), government, 316; the 
moral law, 329; relation between 
law and obedience, éb.; legitimate 
province and duties of government, 
330; moral responsibility of, 332; 
the powers of government, 341 ; its 
relation to the church, 347; civil 
authority, 348 ; preservation of life 
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and property, 349; a moral asso- 
ciation, 352; civilization of the 
eople based on their moral and re- 
igious condition, 353; basis of go- 
vernment, 358; power and right 
of society, 359; national support 
of religion, 365. 

Steam-power, remarks on, 114; faci- 
lities offered by, 442. 

Steffens, Heinrich, his autobiography, 
280; succeeds Hegel at Berlin, 282; 
scene of his novels, id.; his child- 
hood, 283; effect of nature upon 
him, 284; early impressions respect- 
ing the American war, 286; at Co- 
penhagen, 288 ; primitive manners, 
293; pictures of Norwegian cha- 
racter, 294; period of his political 
activity, 295; his meeting with 
Malte Brun, 296; his wanderings 
in Norway, 297-301; his descrip- 
tion of the ocean, 303; loss of his 
collections, 309; visits Fabricius, 
310; at Kiel, 310-311; his first 
German work, 311; visit to Jena, 
ib.; acquaintance with Tieck, 313; 
visits Freiberg, ib.; his character, 
315. 

Stefaneschi, Cardinal Jacopo, 421. 

Switzerland, remarks on the Swiss con- 
federation, 92 ; aristocratic cantons, 
94; the grand council of Berne, ib. ; 
Lucerne and Zurich, 95; constitu- 
tion of the various cantons, ib. ; the 
restoration of 1815, 97; re-settle- 
ment of the Jesuits, #b.; protestant 
and catholic population, 98; “ re- 
generated cantons,” 100; party di- 
visions, 102 ; state of finances, 104; 
administration of justice, 105 ; 
schools, ib.; loss of national feeling 
in, 108; diet of 1832, 109. 

Symons, Mr., on the earnings of hand- 
loom-weavers, 115; remarks on 
emigration from Scotland, 127. 


T. 


Tallemant des Réaux, character of his 
work, 206; description of the ‘Hi- 
storiettes,’ 207, 218; persons por- 
trayed by, 208; anecdotes of Riche- 
lieu, 210, 211 ; family of Tallemant, 
212 ; his tour in Italy, #b.; his bro- 
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ther Francis, 213; his marriage, 
214; his literary tastes, 216; his 
death, 218; details concerning the 
social life and position of the Pro- 
testants, 221. 
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on the American, 530. 

Templars, suppression of the, 438. 
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313 ; his improvisation, 315. 

Toledo, the councils of, 467. 
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Treaties, impolicy of that on navigation 
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culture, 249. 
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law, 103. 
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243. 
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of the, 269. 

Verse, its importance in poetry, 12; 
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his parentage and birth, 514; his 
study of the law, 515; enters Con- 
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342; the consequence of his theory, 
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the, 463. 
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ments respecting, 118, 

Wordsworth, his theory of poetic dic- 
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Zincali, or Spanish gipsies, 389 ; his- 
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